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LIVES  OF  MODERN  STATESMEN. 

HENBY  BROUGHAM. 
INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  but  little  use  in  contemplating  the  characters  and  actions 
of  famous  men,  unless  we  take  to  our  hearts  the  lessons  which  their  lives 
teach  us — ^unless  we  strive  after  the  virtues,  and  flee  from  the  vices 
which  their  biographer  must  chronicle.  If  we  forget  the  moral  signifi- 
cancy  of  a  great  man,  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  gaze  upon  him.  When 
we  rush  to  catch  a  sight  of  great&ess,  we  ought  to  be  actuated  by  higher 
feelings  than  those  of  an  idle  curiosity  craving  for  excitement.  The 
most  exalted  characters  can  powerfully  teach  deep  and  serious  lessons 
to  the  obscure  and  ungifted  beings  who  contemplate  them.  Nay,  it  is  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  true  and  genuine  greatness  to  enter  into  communion 
with  all,  and  by  its  moral  power  to  exalt  the  lowly  to  its  own  elevation. 
There  is  no  teaching  like  that  of  example ;  and  what  is  character,  but 
the  example  which  breathes — speaks — and  lives  ?  Neither  difference  in 
social  position,  nor  inferiority  in  intellectual  endowment, — alters  the 
nature  of  the  moral  teaching,  which  all,  in  every  rank,  can  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  famous  personages,  whose  names  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words — ^whose  actions  are  bruited  through  the  civilized  globe— 
whose  fate  has  cast  them  in  the  most  conspicuous  sphere  of  human  action. 
How  much  young  gentlemen  of  flippant  manners — ^mistaking  the  ebul- 
litions of  ill  nature  for  the  scintillations  of  genius— have  to  learn  from  the 
fact,  that  the  brightest  wit  of  his  age— the  all-accomplished  Sheridan — 
was  remarkable  for  never  lacerating  the  feelings  of  the  objects  of  his 
joyous  and  delightful  banter.  The  poet  is  literally  correct  in  saying  that 
Sheridan's  wit 

"  Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade/* 

His  melancholy  fate  warns  us  to  avoid  those  errors  which,  terrible  enough 

in  men  of  genius,  are  still  more  ruthless  in  their  effects  upon  those  who  have 

no  susceptibility  of  temperament — no  overwrought  mind — to  plead  as 

excuses  for  the  dereliction  of  duty.    Charles  Fox — bursting  into  tears 

in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Burke  renounced  his  friendship—- 
1M2.-I.  A 
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weeping  in  that  frigid  and  conventional  assembly  of  town  dandies  and 
country  gentlemen, — a  statesman  living  in  excited  times — ^inured  to 
party  conflicts^ — ^breathing  the  infected  atmosphere  of  party  spirit-— 
spending  a  life  of  ceaseless  controversy,  whose  exacerbating  effects  upon 
the  mind  are  proverbial — a  man  who,  after  such  a  life,  and  in  such 
a  scene,  sUll  retained  that  uncorrupted  nature  which  melted  in 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  friend, — powerfully  rebukes  those  fretful 
spirits  who  turn  differences  of  opinions  into  causes  of  animosity,  and 
who  punish  non-conformity  to  their  opinions  with  the  out-pourings  of 
their  acrimonious  nature.  People  neglect  their  social  duties, — are  cold 
to  their  nearest  relations,  and  compound  with  their  conscience  by  sug- 
gesting the  extent  of  their  engagements,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of 
their  pursuits.  What  a  powerful  lesson  have  such  persons  to  learn,  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  George  Canning,  who  lived  in  a  whirl  of  harassing 
excitement— had  his  own  cares,  besides  those  of  his  party  and  the  state 
upon  his  shoulders — never,  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  life,  let  a  week 
pass  by  without  writing  a  letter  to  his  mother !  Let  not  the  fribble  or 
the  formalist  deride  this  interesting  trait  in  the  character  of  a  remark- 
able man.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  those  persons  who  have  exeiv 
cised  a  vast  influence  on  the  government  of  nations,  should  be  brought 
before  us  truly,  and  that  we  should  be  made  to  regard  them  as  beings  of 
feelings  kindred  with  those  which  pervade  their  less  gifted  brethren  in 
huinanity.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  anathematize  public 
men  as  selfish  egoists,  devoid  of  the  loftier  impulses  of  human  nature. 
Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  the  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion. 
It  makes  a  suspicious  public,  incredulous  of  virtue,  and  it  produces  a 
race  of  statesmen  timid  in  achievement.  Confidence  in  public  charac- 
ters may  be  carried  too  far;  but  a  Sceptical  distrust  of  their  motives  and 
purposes  will  also  produce  serious  evils,  against  which  a  generous  and 
high-spirited  public  should  preserve  itself. 

After  perusing  Lord  Brougham's  Sketches  of  the  Statesmen  of  the 
time  of  Greorge  the  Fourth,  one  would  be  led  to  think  that  they  were 
all  knaves.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  intimates  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  selfish  partizans.  But  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  What  I  will  any  liberal  thinker 
assert,  that  in  a  free  country,  with  an  educated  people,  trained  to  politi- 
cal action — the  statesmen  of  the  age  had  no  better  morals  than  those  of 
femmee  puhliquse  f  Most  monstrous  calumny  against  the  public  itself  I 
For  the  case  stands  thus :  if  the  statesmen  of  the  last  half  century 
were  chiefly  egoists  and  ambitious  knaves,  how  base  or  how  Hind 
was  the  public  which  submitted  to  their  sway!  Such  a  conclusion 
would  gratify,  beyond  measure,  the  defender  of  despotic  government, 
and  the  opponent  of  representative  institutions.  For  our  own  part, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  free  and  popular  government,  is  the 
superior  character  of  the  public  men  who  obtain  the  chief  power  by 
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the  influence  of  representative  institutions.  A  wholesale  slanderer 
of  public  men  traduces  the  public  as  well  as  its  servants.  Some 
people,  finding  it  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  be  optimists,  think 
that  thej  should  become  pessimists.  Hence  the  tirades  and  invectives 
which  political  writers  of  a  certain  class  so  unceasingly  pour  forth. 
If  thej  cannot  laud,  they  will  vilify ;  unable  to  find  causes  for  panegyric, 
they  write  as  if  all  except  themselves  deserved  to  be  held  up  to  public 
infamy.  Such  a  mode  of  contemplating  history,  and  the  characters  of 
statesmen,  appears  to  us  equally  inhuman  and  immoral.  Surely,  we 
ought  all  to  be  interested  in  having  justice  done  to  human  nature.  And  are 
not  statesmen  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  prejudice  and  passions, 
like  ourselves  ?  Is  not  the  mighty  principle  of  the  self  government  of 
nations— of  the  fitness  of  the  many  for  the  possession  of  power — at  stake 
upon  the  question,  whether  true  patriots  have  been  recognised,  and 
charlatans  and  imposters  discovered  by  the  people?  If  most  public 
men  have  been  knaves,  then  the  public  have  been  dupes  for  ages  I  A 
comfortable  belief  for  the  friend  of  political  progression  to  lay  hold  on ! 
Because  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  a  statesman  be  a  decided 
fool,  and  that  the  people  regard  him  as  a  sage,  his  judges  must  be  de- 
spised as  much  as  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  right  honourable 
xt^e  be  rapturously  applauded,  the  only  inference  is  that  his  cheerers 
must  be  leavened  with  his  spirit  of  knavery,  or  be  dupes  of  the  simplest 
kind. 

Some  political  thinkers  would  bring  the  whole  of  practical  statesman* 
ship  to  this  one  principle,  that  the  multitude  must  be  deceived.  And 
they  justify  their  theory,  by  striving  to  prove  that  mankind  have  been 
imposed  upon  always.  Hence,  they  delight  in  vilifying  the  characters  of 
past  governors.  In  their  handbook  of  political  science,  magistrate  and 
tyrant,  i»iest  and  knave,  are  synonimous  terms.  They  regard  himian 
nature  as  a  foolish,  apish,  gullible  thing ;  an  excellent  article  for 
deucedly  clever  fellows  like  themselves  to  traflic  upon.  Every  new 
blotch  in  the  character  of  a  public  man  is  to  them  a  matter  of  joy ;  they 
glory  when  some  acts  of  selfishness  are  dragged  to  light ;  they  rejoice  at 
every  falling  away  from  the  <<  steep  and  thorny  path.**  And  yet  those 
who  think  in  this  fashion  are  not  fiends  incarnate.  Not  at  all :  they 
write  themselves  profound  thinker* — ^whose  philosophy  fathoms  the  shal- 
lowness of  virtue — ^whose  science  proves  that  human  nature — aye  I  that 
Man  is  a  rotten  heap  of  corruption,  devoid  of  a  great  and  a  glorious  capa- 
city ;  that  charity  and  benevolence  are  the  follies  of  weakness  ;  that 
honesty  is  to  be  talked  of,  but  not  to  be  found ;  that  patriotism  is  only  a 
road  to  power,  and  philanthropy  a  means  of  acquiring  notoriety.  Such 
are  the  ideas  of  pesnmismy  which  we  grieve  to  say  have  considerably 
tinged,  though  (thank  God!  who  made  man  in  his  own  image)  they 
have  not  entirely  corrupted  the  philosophy  of  modern  times. 

K  we  want  to  know  the  past,  we  must  <hive  from  our  minds  the  odious 
notion  that  men  have  been  nothing  but  dupes ;  that  statesmanship  has 
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been  nothing  more  than  the  reign  of  roguery.  When  we  stand  in  th6 
presence  .of  the  Paat,  let  us  be  assured  that  there  is  sonbething  far  greater 
to  do,  than  to  scold.  We  are  poor  creatures,  indeed,  if  we  can  do  nothing 
better  than  rail  at  those  who  have  gone  before  ua.  Our  affections  mmt 
be  frozen,  if  we  cannot  find  much— oh  1  very  much — to  sympathise 
with  in  their  mgnful  strugg^ngs  aflber  tke  better*  Shall  we  yell  oyer  their 
failures  ?  Shall  we  scornfully  deride  their  ignorance,  and  gibe  at  their 
disappointments  ?  No !  If  we  are  to  smile  at  the  stammering,  tottering 
child,  let  it  be  with  feelings  of  affection,  and  not  contempt.  It  is  time  for 
mind  to  rebel  against  that  blasphemous  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  can  do 
nothing  more  than  extrude  its  gibbering  tongue  at  the  yearnings  cif  the 
human  soul  after  the  good  and  the  fair.  It  is  time  for  mind  tq  make  a 
strong  effort  and  drive  Mephistopheles  from  the  earth.  Let  men  be  bnt 
true  to  themselves,  and  that  disgust,  weariness  of  spirit,  faintness  of  heart, 
which  benumb  the  present  age,  will  give  place  to  more  genial  feelings, 
under  whose  influence  the  repining  soul  will  emerge  from  that  self-inflicted 
bondage. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks,  because  we  think  that  in  review- 
ing the  conduct  of  others,  people  are  too  apt  to  incline  to  the  harsh  sid& 
We  do  not  affirm  such  to  be  the  case,  when  the  merits  of  private  indl^ 
viduals  are  to  be  discussed ;  but  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that  public 
men  are  made  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  far  more  searching  than  indi- 
viduals in  common  life  are  subjected  to.  The  public  seem  to  thiBk,  that  su- 
pernatural virtue  is  to  be  expected  in  those  who  have  extraordiii&ry  talents; 
forgetting  that  the  developement  of  the  intellectual  sense  does  not  neces- 
sarily, altliough  it  maybe  auxiliary  to  its  manifestation,  quicken  the  moral 
faculty,  and  increase  the  sensibility  of  conscience.    Some  persons  are 
ready  to  excuse  the  greatest  errors  of  genius,  simply  from  their  admiration 
of  greatness ;  others,  again,  commit  the  very  opposite  fault,  and  insist 
upon  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  in  characters  where  great  mental  power 
is  developed.    Both  are  equally  wrong.      Public  men  must  submit  to  be 
tried  by  the  same  standard  of  right  which  is  deferred  to  in  the  case 
of  private  individuals,  and  which  is  adjudged  to  be  correct  in  the  ci^  of 
ordinary  men.      Departure  from  integrity  in  a  public  man,  (though  far 
more  serious  in  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences)  is  wrong  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  that  bi*each  of  trust  in  a  merchant  is  dishonest.      Prir- 
vate .  and  pubKc  ethics  depend  ultimately  on  the  same  sanctions ;  but 
still  persons  censure  public  characters,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  pretema  • 
tural  virtue. 

All  that  we  wish  to  affirm  is,  that  it  is  unfair  to  try  public  characters 
by  the  standard  of  optimism  or  perfectibility,  when  no  one  dreams 
of  judging  private  persons  by  the  same  measure.  Let  the  canons  of 
morality — let  the  ethics  of  action— be  the  same  in  public  and  private. 

We  have  gone  thus  far,  because  we  deem  it  of  great  importanoe 
to  have  some  general  principles  to  guide  us,  when  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modem  timea^-. 
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of  him  to  whom  but  a  few  years  since  the  lovers  of  human  progression 
tuilied  wiili  such  joyful  anticipfttions--of  him  whose  name  was  pro- 
Botoced  with  enthusiasm  wherever  freedom  struggled  against  the  tyrant 
— of  him  to  whom  the  slaves  in  many  a  land  turned  for  help  and  counsel 
— Henry  Brougham.    But  times  are  changed;  the  world  has  rolled 
on ;  the  Reform  Age  has  now  become  matter  of  history ;  what  was  done 
has  oeaaed  to  grieve  the  Tori€|8|  and  what  was  not  done  begins  to 
vex  the  Liberals.    The  Alarmists  are  calm;  the  Reformers  are  disgusted. 
The  oligarchy  hopes  that  the  trampled  multitude  is  about  to  slumber  on 
its  wrongs ;  and  the  movement  party,  half  exhausted  by  its  former 
efiortSy-  is  dubious  as  to  how  it  should  proceed.    It  knows  only  one  thing, 
that  its  affairs  have  not  been  managed  riglitly,  and  it  vents  its  spleen  in 
vituperating  those  who  have  disappointed  its  expectations.     At  such 
a  time,   it  behoves  us  to  eschew  prejudices,  and  calmly  exercise  our 
judgment,  when  weighing  the  characters  of  those  who  have  figured  in 
other  days;  whose  fame  is  not  merely  of  our  times;  who  have  past 
achievements  to  refer  to  with  exultation ;  who  have  performed  signal 
exploits  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  a  time  when  it  found  but 
.few  supporters.    To  have  been  a  reformer  since  1832  is  saying  nothing 
f«r  any  liberal  politician ;  but  to  have  done  great  things  for  the  cause  of 
ptogreBsion  in  times,  when  the  Liverpool  Ministry, — supported  by  the 
Crown  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament, — ^was  in  power ;  when  the  Tory 
party   waa  led  by  men  of  dauntless  courage,  like   Castlereagh,  and 
splendid  j^ttdus,  like  Canning ;  when  Eldon,  with  feline  instincts,  was 
Chancellor,  and  EUenborough,  with  his   fierce  antipathies,   was  Chief 
Justice;  when  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions^ a  great  majority  of  the  gentry,  and  upwards  of  three-fourths  of 
the  nobility,  sided  against  the  liberal  party ;  we  repeat,  to  have  worked 
in  those  times  for  the  popular  cause,  was  a  matter  requiring  capacities, 
and  energies,  and  courageous  resolution,  which  have  not  been  so  much 
demanded  (any  more  than  they  could  have  been  produced)  in  the  silken 
reign  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 


CHAPTEB   I. 

Brtra^lunn  in  b«bj  clothes— His  ftunilj.— l^ride  of  lawyers. — Origin  of  some  modem 
legsl  noterieties. — ^Beputatioo  of  a  Tory  scribe. — Genealogy  of  tlie  Brougham  race. 
— Bnglish  love  for  aristocracy.— Ambition  of  ajMirocfiv. — Radical  reflections  on  tlie 
admiration  of  titular  distinctions. 

Hbkbt  Brougham  was  bom  in  Edinbur^,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1779-  Some  say  that  he  was  bom  at  the  head  of  the  Cow-gate 
in*  the  old  tow|i ;  but  others  contend  that  the  orator  gave  his  first  symp- 
toms of  ^bawling"*  [in  his  nurse's  arms]  in  a  house  at  the  comer 
of  St  Andrew's-square.    A  petty  literary  controversy  has  raged  as  to  the 
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loctu  in  quo,  where  squalling  Harry  energetically  roared  for  ^'snck.** 
His  lordship  says  that  he  was  bom  in  St.  Andrew's-square ;  and  doubt- 
less he  would  rather  have  it  that  he  was  not  bom  in  such  a  place  as  the 
head  of  the  Cow-gate;  but  we  think  that  he  is  as  much  mistaken  as  to  the 
spot  of  his  nativity,  as  he  is  in  the  notion  that  he  has  any  earthly  right 
to  join  the  ancient  barony  of  Yaux  (the  claim  to  which  has  been  success- 
fully vindicated  by  the  Mostyn  family)  to  the  modem  creation  of 
Brougham. 

'<  The  birth  and  existence  of  this  illustrious  orator,"  says  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, "depended  upon  a  chance  circumstance.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  it  is  well  known,  was  proprietor  of  Brougham-hall,  and 
a  fine  estate  in  the  North  of  England,  which  still  forms  the  patrimony  of 
the  family.  He  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  the  nuptials,  when,  to  Mr.  Brougham's  great  grief,  his 
mistress  died!  To  beguile  himself  of  his  sorrows,  he  determined  to 
travel,  and  came  to  Edinburgh,  where,  wandering  about  on  the  Castle-hill 
to  view  the  city,  he  happened  to  enquire  of  a  fellow-idler,  where  he 
could  find  a  respectable  and  comfortable  lodging.  By  this  person  he  was 
directed,  not  to  the  New  Town,  or  to  any  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  for, 
at  that  time,  no  such  thing  existed  in  the  Scottish  capital,  but  to  Mrs. 
Syme,  sister  of  Principal  Robertson,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syme, 
minister  of  Alloa,  who  then  kept  the  largest  and  most  genteel  boarding 
establishment  in  town,  in  the  second  flat  of  Mac  Lellan's  Land,  bead  of  the 
Cow-gate.  Here  Mr.  Brougham  forthwith  proceeded  to  settle  himself ; 
and  though  he  did  not  at  first  contemplate  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
city,  he  soon  found  occasion  to  make  that  resolution  ;  for,  falling  in  love 
with  Miss  Eleanor  Syme,  who  was  a  young  lady  of  great  merit  and 
beauty,  he  abandoned  his  early  sorrows,  and  espousing  her,  lived  princi- 
pally for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh." 

It  is  curious  how  sensitive  lawyers  are  concerning  their  origin.  As 
they  grow  into  eminence — ^partly  from  the  connexions  which  they  form, 
and  partly  from  the  prejudices  which  they  imbibe  with  a  legal  educa- 
tion— ^they  become  aristocratic  in  their  inclinations,  and  would  fain  per- 
suade people  that  they  are  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Ask  a  successful 
lawyer  any  question  rather  than  <<  tthat  was  your  father  ?"  How  foolish 
is  the  weakness  which  robs  laborious  merit  of  its  true  title  to  respect,  in 
hiding  the  obscurity  from  which  it  has  emerged  by  patient  toil !  The 
vanity  of  law-lords  painfully  proves  the  soundness  of  Burke's  remarks  on 
the  tendency  of  the  study  of  the  law, — "  a  science  which  does  more  to 
quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning 
put  together,  but  which  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bom, 
to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion."  The 
number  of  persons  who  have  risen  by  the  law  from  low  fortunes,  to  the 
very  highest  places  in  the  State,  is  extraordinary.  The  present 
Attomey-Greneral  of  England  (Sir  F.  Pollock)  is  the  son  of  a  saddlor. 
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The  shop  (known  to  sporting  characters)  at  Charing  Cross,  now  kept  by 
the  Messrs.  CnfT,  belonged  to  Pollock  perey  who  disposed  of  his  business 
to  its  present  proprietors.  The  father  of  Sir  William  Follett  (Solicitor- 
Greneral)  still  keeps  a  timber-yard  near  Exeter.  Sir  John  Williams,  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  in  England,  is  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  horse-dealer.  The 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Sugden)  is  the  son  of  a  barber.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  profound  lawyer  glories  in  his  origin.  At  the  Cambridge 
election,  when  Lord  Mounteagle*  beat  him  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
eight.  Sir  Edward  was  assailed,  while  speaking  from  the  hustings,  with  a 
cry  from  a  Whig  snarler,  of  '<  off!  off!  you  barber's  son!"  Sir  Edward, 
not  at  aU  disconcerted,  said  at  once,  ''  Uie  difference  between  the  person 
who  thus  assails  me  and  myself  is  simply  this— had  he  been  bom  the  son 
of  a  barber,  he  would  have  remained  in  the  same  condition  during  all 
his  life;  I  was  bom  one,  and  have  risen  from  that  humble  sphere." 
VThen  presiding  some  few  years  since  at  an  Operative  Conservative 
Society  in  Lambeth,  he  voluntarily  alluded  to  his  origin.f  Sir  Edward 
was  formerly  derk  to  Mr.  Groom,  the  Conveyancer.  His  admission  to 
the  Bar  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  a  clerk ;  and  the 
opposition  would  have  been  successful,  but  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of 
that  amiable  and  most  learned  person,  the  late  Francis  Hargrave, 
who  contended  for  his  admission  on  the  ground  of  the  candidate's  ability 
as  displayed  in  his  legal  writings.  The  father  of  Mr.  Piatt,  Queen's 
counsel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  English  Common  Law  Bar,  was 
a  derk  to  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough.  Baron  Gumey's  mother  kept  a 
small  shop  for  political  pamphlets.  Mr.  Petersdorff's  father  was  a 
furrier.  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  successively  Attorney-General,  (ui^der 
Lord  Rockingham's  second  administration)  a  Baronet,  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  1784,  and  in  1788  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  (in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,)  and  who  died  worth 
£300,000,  was  clerk  to  flA  attorney.  Lord  Hardwicke,  (who  was 
Attorney-General  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age)  was  son  of  an 
attorney  at  Dover,  who,  according  to  some  persons,  was  hanged  for 

*  This  strange  title  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  waggery.  The  Times  christened  him 
Lord  Mount  Crow  (in  reference  to  the  speech  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe  made  on  the 
dramatio-performance-during-the-past-week-in-Easter  question),  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
re-t>aptized  him,  in  allusion  to  his  currency  dabblings,  as  Lord  Mount-kite.  A  very 
fab  anagram  can  be  made  out  of  the  word  Mounteagle — as  thus,  get  on.  a  mule.  The 
public  character  and  political  gait  of  the  noble  lord  are  indicated  in  this  metamorphose 
of  his  name. 

f  Oss  of  the  meet  telling  speeches,  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  that 
of  Mr.  Brotherton,  (than  whom  there  is  no  more  amiable  person)  member  for  Salford, 
upon  the  Factory  Question,  in  1833.  Never  was  pathos  more  effective  than  in  the 
simple  words  spoken  with  truthfulness,  "  Let  not  the  House  think  that  the  sufferings 
of  these  children  have  been  over-drawn :  they  are  not  exaggerated-.-!  know  they  are 
not— ;/br  /  wa*  nufadfa  factory  child/*  Genuine  sentiment,  unaffected  feeling,  always 
moves  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  whining  mime  addresses  it  in  vain.  Upon 
that  occasion,  the  House  gave  way  to  a  hearty  outburst  of  enthusiastic  sympathy. 
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forgery.  Lord  £ldon  was  sonof  a  coal-fitter  at  Nencastle-on-Tyoe,  and 
iiis  brother  ^ftftefw^rds  Lord  Stoifefl)'  ixiiV^^ed  ititij  poVUids  vH  order  to 
enable  him  to  go -bis  lirst  circuit.  ''Lord  Tenterden's  father  Vaa  a  b^ber 
at  Canterbury.  Lord  Langdale  waft  formerly  an  accoucheur;  Lard 
Campbell,  and  Seijeants  Talfofurd  and  Spankie,  were  fornierly  rep^Mten 
on  the  Miming  Chronicle4 

Brougham,  unlike  many  of  the  eminent  lawyers,  who  under  the  com- 
pulsion of^dire  necessity,*  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  the«tady 
and  practice  of  the  law,  can  boast  a  most  ancient,  if  not  a  most  illos' 
trious  lineage.  In  the  clever  series  of  papere  which  appearod  about 
three  years  since,  in  Frazers  Magazine,  entitled,  "Little  Men  and  Little 
Measures,"  (written  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  the  personal  characters 
and  social  consideration  of  the  leading  Whigs,  and  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  a  caustic  young  gladiator,  in  the  sendee  of  the  Tory  party,)  a  rery 
bold  atten&pt  is  made  to  deprive  Brougham  of  his  ancestnd  honours.  It 
is  insinuated  that  Brougham*s  family  is  an  upstart  one,  with  an  old  name, 
and  that  it  contrived  to  get  a  patch  of  land  near  Brougham  castle,  (which 
is  in  th6  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale)  called  itseLf  of  Brougham,  and 
made  the  world  believe  that  it  was  descended  from  the  ancient  nHfH 
which  had  built  the  castle.  In  corroboration  of  this  bold  assertion,  tie 
writer  of  '<  Little  Men  and  Little  Measures,"  proceeds  to  instance  the 
fact  of  Brougham  taking  (when  called  to  the  upper  house)  the  titte 
of  Vaux,  which  at  that  time  was  in  abeyance,  asking  v^ther  any 
person  with  genuine  family  pretension  would  stoop  to  append*  a  dormant 
barony  to  his  own  newly  made  title,  and  charges  Brougham  with  a  little  act 
in  (bucking  away  their  proper  title  from  the  Mostyn  family.*  It  may 
have  been  wrong  in  Brougham  to  have  taken  a  title  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  but  an  unjust  and  absurd  act  does  not  falsify  the  pedigree  of  the 
wrong  doer.  We  have  examined  the  genealogy  of  the  Brougham  family 
with  care,  and  we  never  traced  one  in  which  there  is  less  appearance  of 
fraud,  or  in  which  there  is  less  colouring  (beyond  what  is  in  every  pedi- 
gree,) of  the  real  condition  of  the  family  at  different  periods  of  its 
fortunes.  There  are  very  few  more  ancient  families  in  England.  It  has 
had  its  reverses  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  the  energies  of  its 
members  have  succeeded  in  preserving  it  from  falling  into  obscurity. 
It  is  a  Saxon  family,  its  ancestors  holding  for  centuries  the  townland 
of  Burgham,  (the  Brocavum  of  the  Romans)  down  to  the  time  of  James 
the  First.  The  pedigree  of  the  Brougham  family  is  traced  with  reason- 
able accuracy  down  to  Thomas  Brougham,  who  died  in  ]607»  and  sold 
his  ancient  estate  to  James  Bird,  (who  called  the  present  Brougham-hall 
after  his  own  name,  Bird's  Nest).  The  pedigree  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  traces  the  family  after  its  removal  into  Cumberland,  (when  it 
made  a  new  settlement,  where  one  of  its  members  built  Seale's-hall,  and 


The  barony  of  Vaux  of  Harrowden  was  created  in  1538 ;  its  present  poaseaaor 
(George  Brown  Mostyn)  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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where  two  of  its  re|KrefieiitatiTes  served  the  honourabld  office  of  high 
sheriff,)  down  to  Commissioiier  Brougham,  who^  in  1792,  bought  back 
the  old  estate  of  his  ancestors  from  the  then  representative  of  the  Bird 
fam%,  land  entailed  it  on  his  four  nephews;  the  eldest  of  whom  died 
unnuorled,  lUid  the  second  of  whom  suffered  recovery  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  property  in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Henry,  the  father  of  Lord  Brougham. 

We  have  not  paraded  the  pedigre&of  the  family ;  w&  have  only  alluded 
to  it,  in  order  to  di^nove  the  calumny,  that  Brougham  tricked  himself  out 
aA  the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  when  he  had  no  pretensions  to  ancestry. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Brougham  is  of  a  most  ancient  and 
honourable  family.  K  any  corroborative  proof  were  wanting,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  intermarriages  which  the  Broughams  made  with  differ-  • 
ent  branches  of  the  Vaux  stock.  In  Bishop  Nicholson's  MSS.  of  a 
coraory  relation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  families  of  Cumberland,  he 
speaks  of  the  Broughams  of  Seales,  and  describes,  them  as  having  had 
the  land  of  Brougham  (held  at  the  time  when  the  bishop  was  writing,  by 
the  Birds)  arigincUly  in  their  po^semon.  The  Broughams  quarter  for 
J9iiN>ugham  of  Brougham,  for  Vaux  of  Tryermayne,  for  De  la  More, 
and  for  Vaux  of  Cutterlen.* 

The  only  fact  which  makes  us  in  any  degree  sceptical  of  the  truth  of 
the  Brougham  family-tree  is  this,  that  Camden  takes  no  notice  of  the 
family.  We  have  gone  through  both  his  <*  Westmorland'*  and  **  Cumber- 
land" in  his  Britannia,  and  he  never  makes  any  mention  of  the  race  of 
Brougham ;  although  he  notices  Brougham  castle,  and  comments  on  the 
neighbouring  fisunily  of  Lowther,  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale. Camden,  however,  from  the  extent  and  general  nature  of  his 
work,  omits  to  notice  several  things  of  importance.  We  do  not  deem 
him  an  authority  upon  the  antiquity  of  families.  We  pay  mote  attention 
to  his  notices  of  **  persons"  than  **  things.**  One  of  the  general  rules  in 
English  aristocratic  life  concerning  family  antiquity  is  this,  that  any 
person  who  can  point  to  an  ancestor  mentioned  (even  in  an  humble 
manner— as  a  subaltern  officer,  &c.)  in  Clarendon,  may  be  held  to  be 
of  undoubtedly  **  good  family."  The  Broughams,  however,  were  never  a 
distingubhed  race;  like  numerous  other  English  families,  their  respec- 
tamlity  arose  from  length  of  existence,  and  not  from  eminence  of  station, 
or  notoriety  in  history.  Those  who  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  r^ral 
£nglandy  are  aware,  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  numerous  such 
families  are  to  be  found  located  on  the  same  spot  for  centuries ;  never 
having  risen  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath  the  rank  of  (what  we  will  call) 
sguirehoodi  neither  connected  with  the  nobility,  nor  assimilated  with 
the  crowd ;  belonging  to  a  rank  which  exists  in  England  distinctly  by 
itself;  being  in  fact,  bound  up  with  society  as  developed  in  that  country— 
i^e^^eniry, 

■  ■■■■'■  I    1 1 1  ■      «    .  I 

*  The  preeent  Lord  Vaux,  is  Vaux  of  Harrowdcn. 
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We  have  dwelt  upon  the  origin  of  Brougham,  not  in  hopes  of  adding 
lustre  to  his  name,  or  from  the  opinion  that  we  could  add  a  cubit  to  his 
intellectual  stature,  by  taking  thought  upon  his  ancestors,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fact  in  his  biography,  which  (as  we 
before  obserred)  had  been  grievously  misrepresented  by  a  political 
adversary.  In  aristocratic  England,  a  sneer  at  a  man's  family  never  goes 
for  nothing.  When  Cobbett  wanted  to  write  down  Sadler,  he  called 
him  a  *^  linen-draper/*  Thus,  too,  Peel  is  abused  as  a  *^  ootton-twister^s 
son."  Hawes,  the  intelligent  member  for  Lambeth,  is  blackguarded  as  a 
«<  soap-boiler."  Thus  Pitt  told  Sheridan  to  confine  his  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions to  his  proper  stage, 

**  plausa  Bni  gaadere  theatri."* 

And  it  was  probably  with  this  view  (and  not  from  a  spirit  of  carping 
criticism  upon  his  literary  attempts,)  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  some  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  a  petition  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  (drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Shiel,)  was  written  in  the  style  of  a  damned  tragedy,  A  **  nomu  homo" 
has  more  to  contend  against  in  England,  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Even  those  most  bent  on  "  getting  on"  in  the  world,  are  the 
loudest  to  jabber  about  <<  good  family,"  and  "  very  plain  folk,  indeed." 
The  middle  classes  (otherwise  the  mediocracy  of  England,)  give  even 
more  currency  to  aristocratic  slang,  than  the  clubs,  the  leading  in- 
habitants of  the  West  end,  and  the  nobility.  A  toad-eating  parvenu  is 
a  more  dogged  foe  to  democracy,  than  the  aristocrat  who  counts  birth 
amongst  the  other  gifts  of  fortune.  A  frowzy,  fat-faced,  velvet-dressed, 
roturierey  elbowing  her  way  through  the  patrician  throng  of  the  opera, 
has  more  of  the  poisonous  extract  of  oligarchical  notions  in  her 
ambitious  head,  than  could  be  found  amongst  the  lovely  mob  of  brilliant 
Lady  Maries  and  Henriettas,  who  choke  the  passage  from  the  crush- 
room. 

It  is  quite  vun,  therefore,  for  the  Tories  to  sneer  at  Brougham  as  a 
**  novm  homo!*  The  Radicals  are  far  more  justified  in  their  sarcastic 
comments  upon  the  palpable  fondness  with  which  he  gossips  about  the 
vulgar-great,  and  his  evident  desire  to  be  confounded  with  the  social 
magnates  of  England.  We  have  ourselves  heard  him  talk  about  ^  my 
noble  kinsman  Lord  Auckland,"  intimating  the  relationship  more  than 
once  with  evident  unction.  He  has  always  been  accustomed  to  ^  bray" 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  great.  But  who  has  not  a  weakness  ?  And  such 
foibles  are  more  properly  treated  with  a  smile,  than  with  a  scowl. 
Would  that  we  had  only  to  reproach  Henry  Brougham  with  a  weakness 
from  which  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  have  not  been  free.f 

—  -  -  -  --——--■  I 

*  But  Sheridan's  admirable  retort  (which  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  quotation,) 
for  ever  silenced  further  sneers  of  the  same  sort 

t  Mirabeau  and  Bonaparte  were  very  fond  of  titles.  They  knew  their  use.  Even  in 
the  style  of  Burlce,  liis  fondness  for  what  he  himself  called  "  the  solemn  plausibilities 
of  the  world"  can  be  detected.     Grattan,  whose  love  of  high  sounding  pretensions  is 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

The  Great  Man  under  the  ferula. — ^Description  of  society  in  Edinburgh  fifty  years 
since. — Of  the  past  and  present  stimulus  for  Irishmen. — ^Hurrah  for  the  Struggle. — 
The  National  Mind  must  do  Justice  to  itself. — Considerations  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  Green  Island,  suggested  by  what  others  hare  done. — The  Shamrock  Faith — 
Brougham  at  his  Studies  in  the  Laboratory. — ^The  "  Speculadve  Society." — ^Lord 
Stuart  De  Rothesay. — ^Brougham  Tisits  the  Continent — Called  to  the  Scottish  bar. — 
Aids  in  Establishing  the  Edinburgh  Review — Publishes  his  work  on  *'  Colonial 
Policy.** — Decides  on  a  Political  life. — Anomalous  condition  of  parties  at  this  time.:— 
Brougham  wavers  1 — ^Possibly  a  Tory ;  certainly  a  Pittite  I — Wilberforce  dazzled  by 
the  young    Scotchman. — Urges  Pitt   to  nab   him. — Pitt  demurs  and  dies. — ^The 

Wlugs  in  for  the  Nonce ^Brougham  Envoy  at  Lisbon  I — Called  to  the  English 

bar. — His  debuU  before  both  Houses. — Takes  his  seat  for  Camelford. — ^Borough- 
mongering  Dukes. — The  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder. 

Brougham  was  educated  at  the  old  school  of  Edinburgh  (described  in 
Red  Gauntlel)y  at  that  time  under  the  superintendance  of  Doctor 
Adam.  He  shewed  considerable  quickness  when  a  boj,  but  not  any 
astonishing  proofs  of  ability.  He  read  very  rapidly  and  et^rly,  but 
many  of  his  yoimg  contemporaries  were  fully  his  equals  in  acquire - 
mcKts.  Edinburgh  was  then,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  sort  of 
place  to  stimulate  a  young  man  like  Brougham  to  exertion.  Its  society 
was,  in  those  days,  unquestionably  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  the  age  of 
its  literary  glory.  Its  society  was  gay  without  dissipation ;  its  intellectual 
character  was  distinctive  and  peculiar ;  and  those  who  once  entered  the 
magic  circle  of  Edinburgh  life,  found  difficulty  in  withdrawing  them- 
selves from  its  fascinations.  When  Brougham  was  a  young  man, 
Edinburgh  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame.  A  score  of  men,  known 
throughout  Europe,  were  to  be  met  with  in  society,  or  to  be  seen  in 
the  public  libraries,  engaged  in  study  and  composition,  or  to  be  listened 
to  in  the  professor's  chair  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
or  instructing  the  young  anatomist  in  the  science  of  his  profession.  You 
could  hardly  turn  a  comer  without  stumbling  upon  a  philosopher ;  if  you 
lost  your  way,  probably  a  great  historian  would  have  told  you  to  <*  turn 
to  the  right,  and  'then  the  first  on  your  left;"  at  dinner,  perhaps  a 
celebrated  metaphysician  would  have  wined  with  you ;  and  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  a  great  divine  would  have  told  a  droll  story  in  the  act  of 
imbibing  the  flavour  of  some  famous  Highland  whiskey;  and  on  the 
following  morning,  if  you  sufiered  sharply  from  indigestion,  a  physician 
renowned  wherever  the  medical  art  is  practised,  might  have  exorcised 
the  dyspeptic  spirit  for  a  fee,  which  any  common  lion-himter  would 
have  cheerfully  paid  for  the  honour  of  being  purged  by  a  celebrated 
character  I  In  those  days,  men — whose  names  are  their  best  epitaphs 
— lived  in   Edinburgh.     It  would  be  a  vain  task,  on  our  part,  to 

visible  in  the  studied  rhythm  of  his  splendid  eloquence,  was  attached  to  aristocratio 
forms.  In  the  case  of  such  men,  feelings  like  those  we  have  indicated  ought  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  the  phases  of  their  minds,  than  evidences  of  their  principles. 
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enumerate  them.  The  tavans  and  philowphei  held  it  in  honour,  as  the 
Unholy  See  in  which  <Hhat  arch-pontiff  of  unbelief,"  David  Hume,  had 
fixed  his  quarters.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  who  excited  Edin- 
burgh Society  to  the  pursuit  of  letters ;  and  though  he  was  dead  before 
Bi^ugfattn  was  born,  his  influence  upoti  thought  continued  to  be  active.* 
To  shew  what  Edinburgh  life  was,  in  the  days  when  Brougham  was  a 
student,  we  need  only  say  that,  between  1780  and  1790,  the  following 
persons  were  permanently  resident  in  that  city: — Adam  Smith,  the  origi- 
nator of  Economical  Science,  whose  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  would 
alone  preserve  his  name  amongst  the  cultivators  of  philosophy ;  Black,  the 
Chemist;  Home,  the  Dramatist;  Henry  Mackenzie;  CuUen, ^e  most 
celebrated  medical  teacher  of  his  time  in  Europe;  Robertson  and 
Ferguson ;  Lord  E^ames,  a  shrewd,  subtle,  penetrating  man,  who^  having 
exercised  considerable  influence  in  his  days  upon  Scottish  opinion,  has 
left  little  worthy  of  his  powers ;  Hutton,  the  Greologist ;  Robison,t  a  most 
admirable  mathematician ;  and  last,  not  least,  Dugald  Stewart} 

In  the  succeeding  age  what  a  galaxy  of  names  Scotland  can  shew  in 
the  history  of  mind.  Bums,  the  peasant  poet, — a  true  terrm  JUiut ; 
Scott,  the  national  novelist ;  Mackintosh,  whose  character,  in  our  opiinon, 
has  not  been  done  justice  to;  Hogg,  Lockhart,  and  Gait,  minds  of 
original  force ;  Edward  Irving,  a  most  extraordinary  orator ;  Wilkie,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  moralists  with  the  pencil ;  Allan  and  Raebum,  profi- 
cients in  art ;  Thomas  Browne,  the  metaphysician,  and  JSrskine,  the 
most  successful  and  brilliant  advocate  that  ever  appeared  at  the  English 
bar.    When  we  recollect  how  small  the  population  of  Scotland  is,  we 

*  If  we  mlitake  not,  it  wu  Hume  who  originated  the  Specohitiye  Society. 

t  Mr.  Robison  died  in  1805.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  mathematical 
philoaophera  of  his  age,  and  he  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  and  truly  estimable  man. 
He  filled  the  ohair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Flayfair,  who  edited  part  of  his  works,  of  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  has  given  us  a  complete  edition.  They  were  published  in  four  large  volumes 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1822,  for  the  account  of  John  Murray  of  London.  The  articles 
'*6team,"  and  '*  Steam  Engine,"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  were  written  by  him; 
and,  in  the  second  volume  of  Brewster's  edition  of  his  works,  they  are  republished, 
with  notes  and  corrections  by  the  great  James  Watt,  who,  in  his  old  «ge,  was  induced 
to  become  a  commentator,  from  the  respeot  which  he  bore  to  the  memory  of  Robison. 
"When  Watt  was  attacked  by  a  host  of  his  enemies,  Bobison,  (who  was  at  that  time 
Bufliering  severely  from  the  illness  of  which  he  died)  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter 
travelled  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  in  order  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  Watt,  at  a 
public  triaL 

X  Some  good  fHends  of  ours  are  wont  to  lessen  the  merits  of  this  adnumble  charao- 
ter.  His  personal  fk-lends,— his  numerous  pupils,  still  hold  his  memory  in  reverence  and 
honour.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Carlyle,  who,  from  the  peculiar  turn  of  his 
mind,  and,  from  the  mode  of  his  contemplating  life,  might  be  supposed  to. undervalue 
the  metaphysics  of  the  best  philosopher  of  his  time,  does  justice  to  Stewart.  In  a 
note  to  his  critique  on  Taylor's  Survey  of  German  Poetry,  Carlyle  speaks  of  "Dugald 
Sttwart,  a  name  dear  and  venerable  to  all  Europe,  and  io  nont  mort  dear  and  raterabU 
tkdm  to  ourtelvet,'*     ~ 
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certainly  ctnnQ^  ]^f)ise  the  tribute  of  a^Piimtioii  to  auch.  a  prolific  produc- 
Iton  of  intdl^tual.powA.r. 

*  We  do  not  purpose  .entering  into.i^oy  account  of  the  decline  of  acience 
in  JSdinburghy  aHhoii^h  it  still  bold^  a  deservedly  l^igh  place  in  the  world 
of  lettensi  Chalmers,  Wilson,  Abercrombie,  Brewster,  Forbes,  Hamilton, 
A]iK>n,  and  -  Combe,are  names  of  high  repute;  The  modem  Athens  may 
s^  boast  that  she  possesses  the  most  eloquent  of  living  divines,* — one 
of  the  most  puissant  defenders  of  the  Christian  Religion, — the  only 
tme  improvisator,  in  prose  or  yerse,  that  English  literature  has  pro- 
dafied,— the  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  of  phrenologists, —  one 
of  the  first  natural  philosophers  •  of  the  time, — ^besides  varioua  other 
scientifie  and  literary  characters,  who  dispute,  with  the  .crowd 
of  competitors  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the  path  to  intellectual 
distinction.  Tlie  renown  which  Edinburgh  acquired,  as  a. place  of 
education,  ought,  surely,  to  stimulate  Irehind  to  e^certipn, — ought  to  rouse 
us  to  make  the  mind  of  our  country  apply  itfelf  .with  energy  and 
▼igour  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  If  Scotchmen 
were  able  to  make  Edinburgh  what  we  have  described  it  to  have  been 
tavards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  what  might  not  Irishmen  make 
of  Publin,  in  the  age  upon  whose  threshold  we  are  standing  ? 
Talk,  forsooth,  of  the  rights  of  man ;  we  insist  that  the  rights  of  Miia> 
nkust  be  recognised.  We  demand  that  the  intellect  of  our  country  be 
enfranchised,  by  an  education  and  a  training  which  will  develop  its  ener- 
gies, and  teach  it  to  feel  its  glorious  powers,  which  were  not  given  by 
the  Most  High  for  the  purpose  of  rotting  in  apathy,  or  being  squandered 
upon  the  ephemeral  struggles  of  the  hour.  In  abms,  the  Irishman  has 
won  laurels,  whose  bloom  can  never  wither;  we  desire  that  he!  may 
know  what  an  undjring  glory  awaits  his  successful  efforts  in'  Art.  Li 
Politics  he  has  made  the  prejudices  of  hostile  senates  vanish  before 
reasoning  and  argument,  clothed  with  wordj^  of  fire.  In  eloquence,  he 
has  achieved  triumphs  which  can  only  perish  with  the  disuse  of  lan- 
guage.   But  is  this  enough?    No!  such  success  only  proves  the  neces- 

*  We  have  heard  Mr.  Simpson, — one  of  the  education  apostles  of  this  time, — give  a 
moai  interesting  account  of  a  scene  at  a  church  in  London,  where  Chainiers  preached 
many  years  since ;  when  such  crowds  thronged  to  hear  him,  that  several  (even  ladies) 
clambered  op  through  the  windows.  The  lady  who  described  the  scene  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son, (if  we  mistake  not  it  was  Lady  Davy)  said,  that  one  of  the  persons  who  got  up 
the  ladder  after  her,  was  George  Canning.  She  little  expected  tp  see  the  politician  in 
such  a  place.  When  Canning  saw  the  strange  scene  before  him,  and  especially  when 
he  got  a  glimpse  of  the  rustic  and  half  oncouth  appearance  of  the  preacher,  his  risible 
mtiscles  were  stirongly  affected.  Soon,  however,  l^  face  changed,  and  the  statesman 
was  tranaftzed.  He  who  was  ftuniliar  with  all  the  arts  of  oratory,  surrendered  him* 
self  ta  the  power  of  Chalmers,  and  was  affected  even  to  tears.  Since  we  heard  Mr. 
Simpaoa  tell  this  story,  we  have  noticed,  in  Wilberforoe's  Diary,  that  he  alludes  to  that 
very  scene,  and  we  find  in  Lord  Dudley's  most  delightftil  Letters,  that  Canning^s 
admfratioii  of  Chalmers  is  noHoed  more  than  onoo.  In  economical  science  alone, 
Chalmeraiiaa  done  wonders,  and  the  friend  to  Religion  (of  evevy  creed)  owes  him  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  his  glorious  onslaught  against  unbeliefL 
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mtj  for  further  efforts.  We  must  win  a  still  higher  name  before  the 
world, — ^not  for  the  sake  of  getting  its  hollow  applause— not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  distinction^  or  the  vain  glory  of  notoriety.  No  I  but  for 
a  much  more  solemn  and  loftier  object — in  order  to  realnee  what 
the  God  of  nature  intended  that  we  should  become.  He  never 
intended  that  we  should  be,  as  a  nation,  known  but  for  the  pro- 
duction of  orators,  and  famous  politicians,  and  valiant  heroes  in 
the  field.  The  land  which  produced  Swifi  and  Groldsmith  ought  to 
do  still  more  in  letters ;  the  countrymen  of  Kirwan  and  Berkeley  ought 
to  apply  some  portion  of  their  grand  energies  to  the  study  of  either 
branches  of  science — whether  physical  or  moral.  Without  abandoning 
politics — without  neglecting  the  calls  of  public  interests,  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  we  wish  that  our  young  countrjrmen  would  be  more  fre- 
quent attendants  in  the  lecture  room  than  at  the  public  meeting.  Let 
those  amongst  them  who  are  covetous  of  "  a  large  existence" — ^who  feel 
vague  feelings  of  attaining  an  honourable  fame  by  honourable  means, 
rest  assured  that  there  is  something  else  to  be  done,  than  to  consume 
the  precious  time  of  youth  in  the  exhausting  contests  which  are  attendant 
on  political  life.  Let  politics  by  all  means  have  its  heroes— its  apos^es — 
aye !  and  its  martyrs ;  but  let  not  young  Ireland  think  that  the  road  to 
glory  lies  through  politics  alone.  Science  must  be  made — not  merely, 
a  popular,  but  a  national  purtuU.  We  have  much  to  do,  and  the  sooner 
we  strip  for  the  encounter,  the  better.  Let  us  refute  the  slanderous  fal- 
lacy of  the  Sucon  physiologists,  who  would  fain  persuade  the  world  that 
Celtic  Irishmen  cannot  become  great  in  the  higher  departments  of  intel- 
lectual exertion.  For  our  part,  we  feel  far  more  national  vanity  in  the 
fact  that  Cork*  produced  the  sculptor  of  "  The  Dead  Christ,"  than  that 
Waterford  gave  birth  to  the  gallant  captor  of  Ghuznee.  We  feel  more 
proud  that  foreign  science  should  have  inscribed  the  name  of  Kane  with 
those  of  the  Davys  and  the  Daltons,  and  the  other  natural  philosophers 
who  have  successively  won  the  greatest  honours  which  the  British  em- 
pire awards  to  discovery, — ^than  in  the  fact,  (as  confessed  in  the  last 
number  of  a  leading  Tory  periodical)  that  Shiel  is  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  of  the  liberal  party;  or  that  Croker  is  the  cleverest  writer 
amongst  the  Tories. 

We  must  do  more  in  those  departments  of  thought  which  have  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  by  Irishmen.  Shall  posterity  talk  only  of  the  Irish 
school  of  oratory?  No  I  we  must  give  those  who  come  after  us  reason 
to  say  better  things  than  that.  In  one  direction,  the  mind  of  the  country 
has  been  sufficiently  employed ;  if  to  have  produced  great  orators  and 
statesmen  be  sufficient,  then,  indeed,  the  countrymen  of  Burke,  Flood, 
Curran,   Sheridan,  Plunket,  Canning,    Grattan,   O'Connell, — may  rest 

*  **  Mr.  Hogan  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  a  native  of  Cork ;  he  was  bom  at 
Tallow,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  1800."~/rtfA  Petmy  Journal,  page  194.  Mr. 
Hogan,  however,  owes  the  best  part  of  his  education  to  Cork,  where  he  resided  from 
his  twelfth  to  his  twenty-fourth  year. 
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content.  But  the  mind  of  Ireland  was  not  meant  alone  for  pouring 
itself  forth  in  passionate  eloquence,  or  applying  its  energies  to  political 
a&irs.  A  nation  cannot  thrive  upon  politics  alone.  To  make  a  potent 
public  opinion,  other  arts  must  be  cultivated  besides  that  which  speaks 
to  the  passions.  The  influence  of  the  orator  is  not  the  only  power  which 
produces  ideas. 

We  pant  for  the  time  when  Irish  mind  shall  awake  to  a  consciousness 
of  its  powers  for  other  pursuits  than  those  which  have  hitherto  engaged 
it  principally.  We  make  all  due  allowance  for  circumstances ;  but  still, 
the  necessity  lies  upon  us  to  apply  ourselves  to  other  science  besides  that 
of  politics.  Irish  mind  must  do  duty  in  something  else  besides  politics 
and  war.  We  must  have  our  Irish  literature — distinctive — peculiar-* 
national — racy  of  the  feelings  of  our  people.  Irish  Art  must  be  fostered 
and  encouraged.  Irish  Science  must  be  promoted  by  all  the  means  at  our 
command.  All  the  energies  which  now  slumber  must  be  stimulated 
into  action ;  all  the  capacities  which  we  have  received  from  nature  must 
be  vigorously  set  in  exercise*  We  cannot  say  mtut  to  poetry.  Inspira- 
tion transcends  rules,  and  defies  theories.  But  if  we  have  energy, 
enterpri^  and  resolution, — and  if  we  will  determine  to  conquer,  we  are 
entitled  to  say,  mict/,  to  the  other  departments  of  mental  exertion. 

Even  the  national  genius  for  eloquence  might  be  turned  into  new 
channels.  Why  should  not  our  orators  be  heard  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as 
in  the  senate  pr  at  the  bar  ?  We  want  to  hear  Irish  eloquence  vindi- 
cating Religion  from  the  assaults  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  and  winning 
^nners  to  the  ways  of  duty,  by  appeals  which  shall  awaken  that  con- 
science which  a  grovelling  world  has  luUed  to  sleep.  The  orator  in  the 
senate  has  his  glory ;  but  it  fades  before  the  moral  splendour  of  him 
who  pleads  not  for  local  principles, — whose  operation  is  circumscribed 
bat  by  the  truths  of  eternity.  Imagine  a  Burke  in  the  pulpit !  How 
grand  would  be  a  Canning, — touched  with  Gospel  fire, — ^flashing  into 
the  doubting  mind, — cheering  with  heavenly  consolation  the  despairing 
soul, — smelting  the  obdurate  heart  with  a  holy  zeal, — ^kindling  into  flame 
those  sparks  of  virtue  which  smoulder  beneath  vanity,  selfishness, 
the  wallowing  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  idolatrous  adoration  of  the 
flesh.  If  the  beautiful  is  to  find  pourtrayers  in  Our  Maclises  and  Burtons; 
if  the  facts  of  nature  are  to  have  expositors  in  our  Hamiltons  and 
Kanes,  surely  the  mysterious,  the  invisible,  the  eternal,  and  the  infinite — 
Religion — must  find  a  genius  which  will  do  homage  to  her  awful  mag- 
nificence. Is  Ireland  to  send  forth  no  <<  world-famous"  rivals  to  the 
illtistrioas  ornaments  of  the  French  pulpit?  The  church  which  gave  a 
kindred  spirit  to  Fenelon  in  the  revered  Doyle,  ought  surely  produce 
the  compeers  of  Bossuet,  MassiUon  and  Bourdaloue.  Is  the  church  of 
Kirwan  (whose  powers  have  been  so  strongly  attested  by  Orattan  and 
Burke)  to  give  no  equals  to  Taylor,  to  Butler,  and  to  Barrow  ?  Oh, 
Yes !  Irish  mind  must  do  justice  to  itself  and  to  its  capacities.  Our 
efforts  at  first,  in  new  paths,  may  be  attended  with  difficulty ;  the  voice 
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of  encouragement  may  not  cheer  us,  but  we  must  proceed  on  the  work 
of  developing  the  mind  of  Ireland.  Difficulties  must  neither  dishearten 
nor  deter  us.  The  shamrock  faith,  of  which  the  chief  tenet  is,  truat  in 
Irish  faith,  will  yet  spread,  and  find  many  an  honourable  witness  to 
testify  to  the  truth  thereof.  Irish  mind  can  no  more  be  merged  in 
Anglicism  or  Continentalism,  than  the  Emerald  Isle  itself  can  be  sank 
beneath  the  waves  which  break  upon  its  shores./  The  Irish  are  still  a 
people,  despite  of  the  massacres,  persecutions,  Bpd  sanguinary  thraldom 
of  which  their  history  tells.  The  shamrock  still  grows;  Uie  foemen 
trod  it  doum  ;  but  in  vain  they  trod  it  out.  It  waa  Ood  who  planted  it 
and  who  will  dare  to  say  it  shall  not  grow  ?  The  vocation  of  our  time 
must  be  to  bring  it  forth  to  the  light  of  day,-»the  tri-une  emblem  of 
those  virtues  which  nationalism  must  respire.  FaiUh  in  the  country,  its 
sons,  and  their  capacity  for  the  grandest  moral  enterprise.  Hope  in  its 
destiny  and  final  triumph.     Charity  to  aU  the  children  of  the  soiL 

The  consideration  of  what  Edinburgh  was,  in  the  days  when  Brougham 
was  a  school-boy,  has  led  us  into  this  digression.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
hardy  intellects  should  be  reared  in  a  soil,  which  was  so  cultured  after  the 
fashion  we  have  feebly  endeavoured  to  describe.  Every  advantage 
which  a  young  man  could  desire  was  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh.  And  il  i& 
only  common  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  to  say  that  he  availed 
himself  of  them.  He  pursued  the  study  of  physical  science  with  no 
ordinary  ardour,  and  he  cultivated  letters  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  fond  of  experimentalizing  in  the  laboratory.  At  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  wrote  an  essay  upon  Optics  $  but  we  have  known  many 
younger  drs  to  *'get  up"  very  tolerable  disquisitions  on  Matter — ^the 
Soul — on  Governments — the  Drama,  and  other  subjects  of  thai  light  tort. 
The  merit  of  writing  an  essay  (even  in  the  case  of  a  shoolboy,)  depends 
wholly  upon  the  contents,  and  not  upon  the  abstruseness  or  sublimity  of 
the  subject.  As  we  have  heard,  after  dinner,  some  dating  father's  son 
shew  the  company  what  Cicero  and  Lord  Chatham  must  have  been ;  or 
witnessed  some  fair  creature  in  a  pinafore,  still  reeking  of  the  nurseryy 
do  Miss  O'Neill  in  Venice  Preserved;  or  Mrs.  Siddons,  as  Queen 
Katherine ;  so  when  a  schoolboy  writes  upon  problems,  which  a  Newton 
could  only  solve,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  young  gentleman  is  a 
genius  in  virtue  of  his  subject. 

In  the  proper  place,  when  surveying  the  general  character  of 
Brougham,  we  shall  fairly  estimate  the  contributions  (such  as  they  are,) 
which  he  has  given  to  physical  and  moral  science.  We  shall  now  only 
notice  that  young  Brougham's  account  of  his  Optical  experiments  was 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  published  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  the  year  1796 ;  also  in  the  year  I798f  the  Society  pnblii^ed  another 
paper,  by  Brougham,  on  some  problems  in  Geometry.* 

But  the  most  important  act  of  his  youth  was  )di  joiniz^  the  Specuhitive 

*  He  was  also  a  contribulor  afterwards  to  Nleholson's  JouraaL 
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Society,  which  still  exists  in'  Edinburgh,  and  which  has  been  the  great 
nursery  of  young  Scotch  genius.  It  was  the  principal  debating  society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  has  generally  been  filled  by  a  number  of  young  men 
of  accomplished  ability.  Brougham  was  the  contemporary  in  it  of  Jeffrey, 
Homer,  Browne  the  metaphysician,  Walter  Scott,  and  a  host  of  other 
young  men,  amongst  whom  a  love  of  discussion  formed  a  common  bond 
of  union.  Indeed,  one  of  the  advantages  of  societies  of  the  kind  is,  that 
association  and  intercourse  result  from  them.  How  far  debating  societies 
are  useful  in  the  education  of  adults,  we  will  not  here  discuss.  Their 
advantages  and  evils  have  been  frequently  treated  of.  One  thing, 
however^  they  must  certainly  promote — ^the  mingling  together  of  those 
who  are  to  be  rivals  and  competitors  in  the  after  scenes  of  life.* 

It  was  in  the  Speculative  Society  that  Brougham  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Henry  Petty,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The 
noble  lord  was  educated  imder  the  roof  of  Mr.  Stewart.  He  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  While  at  Edinburgh^ 
he  was  diligent  in  his  studies,  and  gave  proofs  of  a  superior  disposition. 
Brougham  made  several  other  acquaintances  in  the  society,  which  was 
just  of  that  nature  to  allow  him  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  the  most  advah- 
ta^kms  light.  In  the  questions  for  debate,  a  wide  field  was  opened  for 
discussion.  For  example,  the  society  did  not  merely  confine  itself  to  dis- 
cussing such  questions  as  "ought  the  Slave  Trade  be  immediately 
abolished?"  or  "was  the  execution  of  Eling  Charles  the  First  justi- 
fiable P  but  they  debated  "should  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  be  recognized  ?"  and  even  questions  of 
a  nature  seldom  debated  in  mixed  companies  were  examined.  The 
French    Revolution  stimulated  the  young  members  to    take  up   the 

*  In  Mr.  Osborne  Davis's  address  to  the  Historical  Society  (1640) — distinguished 
for  breadth  of  view,  and  depth  of  thought— what  a  student  can  learn  in  societies  for 
discussion,  has  been  indicated  with  great  accuracy  in  the  folIf>vdng  passage : — 

"  But,  gentlemen,  a  manhood  of  mere  pleasure  preludes  an  old  age  of  care,  a  death  of 
contempt.  In  that  dangerous  time,  therefore,  ere  professional  business,  like  a  Mentor, 
comes  to  our  aid,  how  useful  such  societies  as  this  must  be,  in  leading  the  mind  from 
fHvolous  thoughts  to  graver  studies,  and  preparing  the  spirit  for  stirring  scenes ;  even 
then,  as  an  occupation  of  so  much  time  otherwise  likely  to  be  fooled  away,  a  member- 
ship of  our  society  is  useful.  But  it  does  much  more ;  and  first,  it  is  a  noble,  indeed 
the  only  effective  institute  of  the  social  sciences.  It  is  perlmps  more  valuable  in  this 
way  than  as  a  school  of  oratory ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  school  for  eloquence  or 
loquacity,  depends  more  on  the  management  of  it ;  but  whether  well  or  ill  used,  it 
teachei  things  which  a  citizen  should  know.  If  a  member  prepare  himself  for  your 
debates,  and  listen  to,  or  engage  in  them,  how  many  valuable  subjects  must  he  learn. 
In  politics,  the  various  questions  relating  to  local  and  central  governments,  the  host  of 
disputes  on  doctrines  of  representation,  its  proper  extent  and  restrictions,  and  the 
plans  for  its  improvement.  How  far,  if  at  n\\,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  should  be 
imposed  on  democracy,  the  undou\)ted  basis  of  free  government;  and  whether  a 
social  equality  should  or  indeed  could  be  added  to  the  political ;  and  when,  in  additioa 
to  these,  you  discuss  such  det4uls  as  the  influence  of  a  free  press,  of  the  jury  system, 
and  penal  code,  you  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  for  political  knowledge.'* 

1842 I.  B 
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most  difficult  subjects  in  moral  and  political  science.  **  Ought  there  to  be 
an  established  religion  ?*  was  discussed;  and  " has  the  belief  in  a  futuxe 
state  been  of  advantage  to  mankind ;  or  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  so  ?*** 

The  more  immediate  predecessors  of  Broughams  contempoiaries 
in  the  Speculative  Society  were  men  of  eminent  alnlities.  Amongst 
them  were  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Benjamin  Constant,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmett,  Charles  Hope  (afterwards  Lord  Justice  Clerk).  Wild  and  Grant, 
two  young  men  of  splendid  promise,  both  became  deranged.  When 
Mackintosh  visited  Edinburgh,  in  1801,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years, 
he  found  amongst  his  old  companions,  that  Mr.  Emmett  was  a  prisoner 
in  Fort  St.  Greorge,  under  the  custody  of  Hope,  who  was  then  Lord 
Advocate,  while  Constant  was  a  tribune  in  Paris. 

Amongst  other  acquaintances  of  young  Brougham,  was  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Charles)  Stuart,  and  now  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay.f  In  him 
Brougham  found  a  most  useful  friend.  Mr.  Stuart  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  one  of  the  northern  courts,  and  Brougham  accompanied  him,  obtained 
from  him  letters  of  introduction,  and  made  an  extensive  tour  throughout 
Europe.  He  acquired  information  then,  which  was  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble service  to  him  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards.  He  improved  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  considerably,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
an  extensive  (and  in  very  many  cases  most  accurate)  acquaintance  with 
the  political  state  of  parties  in  die  different  nations  of  Central  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  and 
not  long  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 

*  Perhaps  some  of  oar  readers  may  be  incredulous  as  to  this  qntttkm  having  been 
seriously  debated ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Diary  is  onr  authority  for  the  statement 

t  Lord  Stuart  de  Eothesay  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  member  of  the  corps  diplomatique.  He 
was  the  Mr.  Stuart  who  was  the  English  Commissioner  in  Spain,  during  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  was  in  constant  political  service  w^ith  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  believe 
that  the  secret  of  tlic  rapid  and  decisive  manner  in  which  the  Wellington  ministry 
acknowledged  the  French  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  b  that  the  representations  made  by 
Lord  Stuart  De  Rothesay  (at  tliat  time  Ambassador  to  the  Tuileries)  were  so  strong 
that  it  had  no  other  option.  The  Ambassador  read  opinion  rightly  in  Paris,  and  we 
know  that  he  took  the  very  best  means  to  learn  it,  going  out  amongst  the  people,  and  mix- 
ing with  them  in  the  cafes  at  night.  Many  expected  that  he  would  have  been  sent  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Paris,  instead  of  Lord  Cowley;  he  now  represents  the  Court 
of  St.  James's,  at  St.  Pctersburgh.  He  is  grandson  of  that  Earl  Bute,  notorious  in 
political  history  as  the  preceptor  of  George  the  Third  in  Toryism,  being  the  son  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  General  Stuart.  Viscount  Canning  (now  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs)  ia  married  to  his  daughter.  Apropos  of  Lord  Canning.  It  was  a  singular 
instance  of  foredght  in  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  when  in  1838  they  applied 
to  parliament  for  a  pension  for  the  family,  that  they  begged  to  have  the  name  of  the 
present  Viscount  nominated  as  the  second  life  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fai 
the  naval  service.  They  alleged  as  a  reason  for  this  request — ^the  uncertainty  of  an 
officer's  life.  Captain  Canning  was  drowned  not  very  long  afterwards,  and  the  late 
Viscountess,  who  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  died  about  five  years  since, 
consequently  the  present  bearer  of  the  Canning  title  has,  during  his  life,  three  thousand 
a  year,  which  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  but  for  the  provident  foresight  of  the  old 
friends  ef  his  fatlier. 
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Edinburgh  Reviewy*   to  which  he  has  heen  80  frequent  a  contributor 
during  his  life. 

The  infonnation  which  Brougham  acquired  during  his  travels,  he 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  his  work  on  "  The  Colonial  Policy  of  the 
European  Powers,"  which  he  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1803,  and  which  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  powers  previously  developed. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Montesquieu,  or  an  Adam 
Smith,  or  a  De  TocqueviUe,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a  most 
creditable  work  for  a  young  man  to  have  written.  The  information 
which  he  collected  for  it  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book.  Now- 
adays a  student  in  politics  can  glean  but  little  from  it,  but  it  was  a 
valuable  work  at  the  time  when  it  appeared.  It  procured  Brougham  the 
acquaintance  of  several  valuable  friends. 

About  this  time  his  mind  took  a  decided  bent  towards  active  life.  He 
determined  to  make  action  and  not  investigation  the  leading  idea  of  his 
life.  He  turned  towards  politics.  He  had  not  read  deeply  for  his  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  had  he  then  joified  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  law 
to  his  other  acquirements,  he  would  have  been  a  phenomenon  without 
parallel.  At  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Brougham  was  certainly  a 
prodigy  of  energy,  acquirements,  enterprize,  and  talents.  There  was 
nothing  of  which  he  did  not  know  something,  and  there  were  many 
subjects  of  which  he  knew  much.  He  might  have  been  anything  but-— 
a  poet !  It  is  extraordinary  that,  even  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  he 
never  invoked  4;he  muses.  He  was  fitted,  according  to  the  developed 
tendencies  of  his  mind,  for  physical  science,  or  moral  philosophy — for 
mathematics,  or  for  politics — ^for  the  laboratory,  or  for  literature — for  the 
senate,  or  the  bar — ^for  diplomacy,  or  the  popular  arena ;  he  could  have 
preached  charity  sermons,  or  badgered  judges  and  "  bamboozled"  juries — 
vituperated  cabinet  ministers,  or  cheated  ambassadors — ^puzzled  colleges, 
or  deluded  mobs — dealt  with  theories  in  science,  or  refuted  conjectures 
by  experiments.  His  irritable  nervous  temperament,  which  abhorred 
quiescence,  drove  him  to  a  life  of  action.  He  resolved  to  dash  down  to 
London,  and  "go  ahead."  Other  Scotchmen  had  succeeded  so  well 
amongst  the  Saxons,  why  should  not  he  ? 

Now  at  this  time  politics  were  in  a  curious  state ; — ^parties  were  in 
an  anomalous  condition.  Political  men,  instead  of  ^ng  off  as  Tories 
and  Whigs,  filed  into  ranks  as  Pittites,  who  were  for  war  and  church 
government — Grenvillites,  who  were  inclined  to  war  and  for  liberal 
government,  but  who  sympathised  with  the  Pittites  in  opposition  to 
reform — and  Foxites,  who  were  against  war,  inclined  to  reform,  and 
united  with  the  Grenvillites  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  The 
main  question,  however,  was  one  of  war.  The  English  people  might 
then  have  been  divided  into  peace-breakers  and  peace-makers,  the  former 
having  an  immense  majority. 

•  We  reserve  for  our  notice  of  the  writings  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  some  observations  on 

the  oharacter  and  inflnence  of  this  periodical. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  Brougham  was  a  Tory  in  his  youth.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  it  asserted  often  in  political  circles.  It  is  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  since  we  heard  an  eminent  person  say  that  Brougham 
actually  offered  himself  to  Pitt ;  but  that  the  latter  said  to  the  applicant, 
<*  Oh  no !  I  have  really  too  many  of  these  clever  young  men  about  me 
already."  His  political  enemies,  whether  Tory  or  ultra-Badical,  had 
often  charged  him  with  the  fact  of  having  been  a  suppliant  for  the 
patronage  of  Pitt ;  but  we  never  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  insinu- 
ations which  came  from  his  foes.  When  we  heard  from  one  admirably 
informed  upon  the  unreported  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
anecdote  above  quoted,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised;  we  heard, 
indeed,  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  debating  societies,  profess  ^^ketcli 
the  opinions  which  he  had  uttered  in  the  Speculative  Society  and 
elsewhere,  but  we  treated  much  of  their  old  stories  as  apocr3rphal. 
The  common  place  circulators  of  ana,  who  hold  you  by  the  button,  and 
teaze  you  with  their  "  capital  stories  about  the  famous  folk  they  knew 
in  their  young  days,"  are  as  tiresoiue  a  gang  of  old  twaddlers  as  we 
would  not  like  to  sit  at  table  with.  Indeed,  we  own  that  we  have  often 
felt  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  precipitating  a  pile  of  their  musty  stories, 
by  tossing  dates  at  them  ;  quoting  an  authentic  letter  in  contradiction  to 
one  of  their  mysterious  insinuations  against  the  character  of  some  public 
man ;  or  perplexing  them  in  their  allegations  of  what  they  had  seen 
themselves,  by  shewing  that,  with  a  regard  to  time  and  place,  their  anec- 
dotes were  historical  impossibilities. 

However,  there  can'  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Brougham  was  in  his 
young  days  a  supporter  of  Pitt.  In  his  speech  upon  Reform  (House  of 
Lords,  Oct.  7th,  1831),  he  argued  that  had  reform  in  parliament  taken 
place,  the  American  war  could  never  have  lasted  so  long ;  adding, 
however,  that  the  French  Revolutionary  war  might  not  have  •  been 
affected  by  it.  "  The  alarmist  party,  to  which  I  leant  in  my  youth, 
might  have  lasted  for  some  years."  (Mirror  of  Parliament,  vol.  15,  2858.) 
This  passing  allusion  was  little  indicative  of  what  Brougham  was  when 
young. 

But  the  publication  of  Wilberforce's  correspondence,  has  set  the  matter 
at  rest  for  ever.  In  this  most  interesting  correspondence,  various  valuable 
letters  are  given  tm  the  world,  which  throw  light  on  subjects  which  have 
hitherto  been  not  properly  understood.  We  have  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wilberforce  would  never  have  printed  the  letters  con- 
cerning Brougham,  without  obtaining  his  positive  leave  to  do  so.  They 
never  would  liave  done  so,  after  the  most  generous  manner  in  which  he 
behaved  to  them  (when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor),  at  a  time  when  they 
stood  in  need  of  assistance.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
he  sanctioned  the  publication  of  the  letters  which  refer  to  his  early 
histoiy.  Indeed,  some  of  them  coidd  not  have  been  furnished  without  his 
assistance. 

Now  it  seems  that  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  amongst  other 
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acquaintances  Brougham  made,  was  young  Perceval,  son  of  Doctor 
Perceval  of  Manchester,  who  was  an  excellent  man — virtuous,  accom- 
plished, and  no  indifferent  philosopher.  His  character  was  his  chief 
excellence.  Those  who  cultivate  science  are  familiar  with  his  name,  by 
reason  of  his  " Essays  Medical  and  Experimental,'' — his  "Medical  Ethics;'* 
but  the  public  know  him  chiefly  as  the  author  of  "  A  Father's  Instruc- 
tions to  his  children."  He  was  a  very  religious  man,  but  in  his 
conceptions  of  devotion  there  was  neither  superstition  nor  fanaticism. 
He  had  a  very  general  acquaintance.  Brougham  was  introduced  to  him 
by  the  son,  and  the  doctor  made  the  young  Scotchman  known  to 
Wilberforce,  in  the  following  letter,*  which  speaks  sufficiently  for 
itself  SM 

Br.  Perceval  to  Mr,  Wilberforce. 

Manchester,  June  24lfi,  1803. 
My  Deab  Sib, 

By  the  particular  desire  of  Mr.  Brougham,  a  young  advocate  now  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  and  a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  son's,  I  write  to  request  the  honour  of 
your  acceptance  of  an  "  Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  European  Powers,"  in 
two  Tols.  8vo.  He  has  directed  his  booksellers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees,  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  it  is  my  pleasing  office  to  introduce  it  to  your  notice.  Mr. 
B.  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  acquirements.  He  is  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Cumberland ,  but  his  father  having  married  a  niece  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  Historian,  was  induced  to  settle  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  educate  his  son 
at  the  University  there.  Tour  Royal  Society  have  lately  elected  him  a  member,  on 
account  of  several  communications,  which  display  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathema- 
tics and  physics.  His  peculiar  taste,  however,  is  for  polite  science.  And  I  trust,  you 
will  find  in  the  volumes,  what  I  have  announced  to  you,  great  accuracy  and  extent  of 
research,  as  well  as  acuteness  of  moralization.  You  will  be  gratified  in  observing 
that  he  adopts  your  ideas  concerning  the  Negro  slave-trade  system ;  and  perhaps,  will 
be  astonished, — at  least  I  was  so, — at  the  detections  of  many  gross  misrepresentations 
in  th$  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwards. 

Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

Friend  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Perceval. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  Wilberforce  was  a  most  important 
person  in  the  political  world.  He  was  not  merely  the  sincerest,  but  also 
the  oldest  and  most  intimate  friend  of  the  prime  minister.  He  was  a 
man  standing  high  in  political  life,  and  had  considerable  weight  with  the 
public.  Besides,  he  knew  (and  was  respected  by)  the  best  men  at  both 
sides  of  the  house.  We  need  say  notlung  of  his  ardour  upon  the  slave 
trade ;  and  young  Henry  Brougham  was  just  the  sort  of  person  for  a 
man  like  Wilberforce.  His  zeal  and  energies  admirably  fitted  him  for  the 
advocate  of  some  mighty  cause.  Accordingly '  we  find  Brougham 
plunging  into  action  on  the  Negro  question  at  once,  and  rivetting  the 
attention  of  the  most  earnest  champion  of  the  blacks.    Amongst  the 
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papers  of  Mr.  Pitt  (found  after  his  decease)  was  a  letter  from  Wilberforce 
to  the  present  Lord  Harrowby,  who  was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in 
1804,  in  which  the  writer,  after  describing  what  Brougham  had  already 
done,  concludes  by  saying  of  him — "  He  is  manifestly  a  man  of  great 
energy,  who  has  his  wits  about  him,  and  good  wits  too." 

Thus  we  find  that  Brougham  was  indirectly  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Pitt.  But  this  is  not  all.  Brougham  continued  to  push  his  way, 
making  acquaintances  and  displaying  his  powers,  his  various  acquire- 
ments, and  beyond  all,  his  extraordinary  energy.  So  completely  did  he 
dazzle  Wilberforce,  that  the  following  letter*  was  written  to  Pitt  in  favour 
of  the  young  Scotchman  : — 

Mr.  Wilberforce  to  Mr.  PitL 

Bloomfield,  October  25th,  1805. 
Mr  Deaii  Pitt, 

I  was  taking  up  my  pen  to  say  to  you  something  which  I  thought  of,  just  after 
we  parted  on  Wednesday,  Tvhen  another  idea  occurred  to  me,  which  I  will  mention 
iirst ;  lest  you  should  think  me  like  some  others  I  luive  heard  you  mention,  who  pop 
out  at  last, — or  in  a  postscript, — the  real  ohject  of  the  visit  or  letter.  It  is,  that  if.  In 
the  course  of  any  of  your  calls  for  proper  men  to  be  employed  in  any  diploo^tic 
business,  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  you  perhaps  could  not,  in  the  whole  king- 
dom,  find  any  one  in  all  respects  so  well  qualified  as  the  Mr.  Brougham  whom  I  for- 
merly mentioned  to  yon.  He  speaks  French  as  well  as  English,  and  several  other 
languages.  But  the  great  thing  is,  that  he  is  a  man  of  uncommon  talents  and  address ; 
and  for  his  age,  twenty -six,  knowledge  also,  and  I  told  you  of  his  being  so  long  the 
advocate  for  your  government  in  Edinburgh. 

My  mentioning  him  to  you  is  entirely  of  my  own  head ;  of  course  he  knows  nothing 
of  it ;  indeed  he  is  in  Edinburgh,  and  I  only  do  it  (most  solemnly  I  assure  you)  on 
public  grounds,  and  because  T  know  that  you  must  often  want  men  for  foreign  services. 
He  has,  besides  the  qualities  I  have  mentioned,  great  resolution,  strength  of  constha* 
tton,  &c.  The  idea  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  arose  in  my  mind  when  I  was  going  to 
inform  you,  that  in  the  course  of  his  tour  on  the  continent  last  year,  particularly  at 
Vienna,  Naples,  &c.,  he  found  that  all  the  foreign  ministers,  to  whom  (especially  at 
Vienna)  he  had  good  introductions,  spoke  of  Lord  Harrowby  in  the  highest  terms.  In 
short,  it  was  when  I  was  speaking  of  Harrowby,  he  declared  that  it  was  surprising  how 
little  justice  appeared  to  be  done  to  him  at  home,  or  even  by  some  of  our  own  diplo- 
matic and  other  English  people  abroad,  compared  with  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  amongst  all  foreigners  of  rank  and  consequence.  He  said  much  more  of  the  same 
kind.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  this.  It  made  me  the  more  rejoice  at  his 
undertaking  the  mission  in  which  be  is  now  embarking. 

I  am  ever,  my  dear  Pitt, 

Your's  most  truly, 

W.    WlLBBRFORCB. 

P.  S. — I  need  not  say  this  requires  no  answer. 

This  letter  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  testifies  sufficiently  to  the 
surpassing  abilities  of  the  young  candidate  for  fame  and  fortune.  We 
find  in  it  that  Wilberforce  had  previously  spoken  to  Pitt  concerning 
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Brougham — that  the  latter  had  been  a  Pittite  in  Edinburgh;  and  it 
aeems  that  the  wishes  of  Brougham  were  for  diplomatic  service. 

Pitt,  however,  died  in  about  three  months  after  his  receipt  of  the 
above  letter.  Brougham  was  meanwhile  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Whigs. 
His  old  friend  Lord  Henry  Petty  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  new  ministry,  and  the  following  letter*  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
Brougham  at  Holland  House : — 

Mr.  Bnntffham  to  Mr,  Wilberforee. 

Temphf  Wednesday  Eveninff, 
Mr  Deas  Sib, 

I  reoeived  your  letter  this  nionilng,  and  afterwai'ds  dined  in  the  house  alluded 
to  in  my  last 

I  had  written  to  Lord  H.  Petty  very  fully  upon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  slave 
trade,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  by  a  conversation  with  him  this  afternoon,  that  he 
is  perfectly  master  of  the  subject  which  I  attempted  to  press  upon  his  attention.  He 
and  I  talked  over  a  good  part  of  it  in  presence  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  I  thought  the 
best  way  of  letting  him  take  a  share  in  the  discussion  or  not,  just  as  he  might  choose. 
Tor  I  consider  that  this  subject  is  more  delicate,  and  involves  a  variety  of  nicer  rela- 
tions than  our  general  question  of  abolition.  Whether  Mr.  Fox  listened  much  to  us- 
or  not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  did  not  join.  On  the  slave  trade  in  general  we  talked  a 
^eat  deal,  and  you  may  believe  all  agreed.  Lord  H.  Petty  mentioned  that  you  had  a 
wish  to  begin  the  campaign,  by  trying  how  far  a  compromise  could  be  effected  with  the 
iJords.  Mr.  Fox  was  greatly  interested  by  this  tojuc,  but  neither  Petty  nor  myself 
could  point  out  any  specific  mode  of  making  the  attempt.  «  «  •  «  « 
I  should  add  that  the  company  present  were,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  H.  Petty, 
and  myself.  As  this  was  the  first  time  of  my  being  in  Mr.  Fox's  house,  I  could  not 
take  the  liberty  of  starting  matters  in  conversation,  and  a  great  many  of  the  topics 
of  the  day  naturally  interfering,  the  slave  trade  was  dropL  I,  however,  continued  to 
say  all  that  I  could  think  of  to  Lord  H.  Petty,  and  explained  the  views  respecting  the 
probable  influence  of  a  vigorous  support  of  our  great  cause,  in  favour  of  the  Ministry 
at  an  election. 

By  the  Fox-Grenville  ministry  he  was  despatched  as  envoy  to  Lisbon, 
which  was  the  theatre  of  various  plots  and  intrigues.  In  one  of  the 
newspapers  of  that  time  this  fact  is  noticed : — "  Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 
is  appointed  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  He  is  esteemed  a  young 
man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  **An 
Enquiry  into  the  Colonial  Policy  of  European  Powers." 

On  his  return  from  Lisbon,  in  the  comihencement  of  1807,  he  was 
called  to  the  English  Bar  by  the  Society  of  Lincobi's  Inn.  Nor  was  he 
long  without  employment.  He  had  previously  made  his  forensic  debut 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  Scotch  appeal — that  of  the  Roxburgh 
case — in  which  he  was  counsel  for  Lady  Essex  Ker.  After  his  call  to 
the  English  Bar,  the  merchants  of  Loudon,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
selected  him  as  their  advocate  against  the  celebrated  orders  in  council,  of 
which  we  will  speak  in  our  next  chapter.  On  the  I6th  of  March,  1808, 
he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  opened  the  case 
of  the  petitioners  against  the  orders,  in  an  able  statement,  after  which  he 
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proceeded  to  call  a  host  of  witnesses,  whose  examination  did  not  termi* 
nate  until  the  Ist  of  April,  when  he  again  addressed  the  house,  from  the 
bar,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  four  hours. 

The  public  display  of  his  abilities  as  an  advocate,  induced  the  Whig 
party  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  him  into  the  senate.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  asserted  that  he  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  by  others  again  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  Duke  of 
Clevelaqd  was  his  political  friend.  Mr.  Alison — generally  very  well 
informed — has  asserted,  in  the  last  published  volume  of  his  <<  French 
Bevolution,"  that  Lord  Carlisle  was  Brougham's  political  patron.  But 
the  fact  we  believe  is,  that  it  was  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  who  brought 
him  into  parliament.  The  mistakes  in  this  case  have  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  the  rotten  borough  of  Camelford  changed  ownership  very  often 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  was  a  long  time  previous  to  1832  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

When  Brougham  was  returned  for  Camelford  (in  Cornwall)  in  1808, 
there  were  only  nine  voters  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  returned  the 
members  from  1726  to  1812 ;  the  representation  had  previously  been 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carpenter  of  Tavy  House.  An  expensive  election 
petition  had  given  the  right  to  the  Bedford  family,  but  in  1812  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  parted  with  his  right  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  paid  his  Grace 
the  sum  of  £32,000.  The  present  Duke  of  Cleveland  had  a  great  fancy 
for  rotten  boroughs.  He  spent  little  short  of  £250,000  upon  those 
articles.  He  bought  Camelford  (paying  an  enormous  premium)  from 
Mr.  Carpenter.  We  will  never  forget  the  Duke's  speech,  in  April,  1832, 
when  he  told  the  House  of  Lords,  that  from  the  time  he  entered  parlia* 
ment  in  1792,  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  command  of  borough 
influence ;  but  his  reason  was,  that  such  property  was  so  often  used  for 
improper  purposes;  there  was  no  mode  of  counteracting  it  but  by 
opposing  the  use  of  it  to  the  abuse. 

We  have  now  traced  Henry  Brougham  to  the  time  when  he  got  his 
foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder :  his  ascent  will  be  described  in  the 
following  chapters. 
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MACKLIN;  OR  THE  SON'S  SACRIFICE. 
CHAP.  I. — THE  BAUL-ROOM. — THE  PARTING. 

It  was  a  festiyal  night  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  noblest  mansions  of  our  then  gay 
and  crowded  metropolis,  was,  in  the  terms  of  polite  announcement, 
« thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  company."  All  who  were  Pleasui'e  s 
votaries  were  gathered  together  for  her  worship;  and  proudly  and 
worthily  did  they  comport  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  the  gorgeous 
rites.  There  were  the  young,  and  the  gay,  and  the  gifted ;  the  light  of 
heart,  the  merry,  and  the  free.  There  was  manhood  in  its  pride  and 
prime,  with  command  in  the  smile  and  decision  in  the  glance,  yet,  for 
that  hour,  a  very  trifler  at  the  feet  of  bea4ty ;  and  there  was  youth  in  the 
fulness  of  its  luxuriant  promise,  fluttering  between  the  gambolling 
vivacity  of  the  boy,  and  the  exciting  emotions  of  the  man,  an  ardent, 
yet  half  timid  worshipper  of  the  loveliness  its  soul  panted  to  gaze  on. 
There  was  womanhood  in  its  glorious  perfection  and  maturity,  with 
eye,  and  lip,  and  step,  full  of  the  dominion  of  beauty,  receiving  with 
haughty  condescension  the  homage  of  glittering  compliment,  and  silvered 
flattery,  and  courteous  phrase  so  lavishly  tendered ;  and  then  there 
was  girlhood, — ^gentle,  graceful  girlhood,  in  all  the  purity,  the  freshness, 
and  the  fancy  of  its  spring  time,  with  a  pulse  of  life  and  hope  beating 
at  its  warm  bounding  heart,  on  which  doubt,  distrust,  or  satiety 
has  not  yet  laid  a  freezing  finger.  And  there  was  age  too,  bronzed 
and  frosty  age,  which  came  to  share  its  own  peculiar  joy — ^the  holy,  the 
inexpressible  delight  of  parental  exultation,  as  it  contemplates  the  sun- 
shine of  the  sinless  bosom,  in  whose  light  and  warmth  it  has  its  best 
and  surest  comfort,  and  in  whose  young  delight  it  lives  over  again  the 
days  and  the  pleasures  that  have  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  brilliant  rooms  were,  indeed,  a  very  blaze  of  beauty,  and  pomp, 
and  fashion;  and  those  who  trod  them,  looked  in  their  splendour  a 
fine  reality  of  unmixed  enjoyment.  There  was  a  wooing  merriment  in 
the  hum  of  the  mingled  voices,  which  came  quickly  and  freshly  on  the 
delighted  ear,  sjid  appealed  to  more  than  fancy,  if  this  was  not  hap- 
piness. Wherever  the  footstep  went,  the  air  was  full  of  a  delicious 
harmony.  The  rich  sweU  of  the  music,  as  it  wafted  its  inviting  measures 
through  the  hall,  became  occasionally  lost  and  incorporated  in  the 
tones  of  the  genuine  welcome, — the  affectionate  greeting, — the  kind 
enquiry, — and  the  whispered  honeyed  words  of  praise  and  gratulations 
which  all  could  utter  and  all  could  feel ;  and  these  in  their  union  and 
musical  succession,  had  a  subtle,  soul-searching  influence,  no  heart  of 
gentle  or  loving  mould  could  boast  of  resisting.  And  then,  to  look  into 
each  illumined  face,  that,  meteor-like,  flashed  brilliantly  by,  in  the  gaze 
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of  a  moment,  as  if  sent  on  some  mission  of  light;  whether  it  shone  forth 
with  the  splendour  of  intellect^  the  expression  of  feeling,  or  the  diamond 
sparkles  of  a  soul  of  wit;  that  must  have  been  a  gloomy  spirit  indeed, 
which  could  not  have  caught  a  gleam  of  their  mirth  and  merriment  on  its 
dusky  wing. 

I  have  said  all  looked  happy;  I  am  sure  all  were  beautiful.  Nor 
is  it  any  disparagement  to  the  lovely  women  and  gallant  men  who 
graced  that  scene,  to  say  that  in  a  throng  so  **  rich  and  rare,"  one  gentle 
couple  met  with  particular  admiration.  And  there  were  two»  who,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  illumined  hall  they  strolled,  attracted  peculiar 
notice.  Every  eye  looked  its  silent  tribute  as  they  passed,  and 
many  a  lip  murmured  the  hope,  perchance  the  prayer,  that  the  blight 
and  the  curse  of  the  world  and  sorrow  might  never  come  upon  them. 
One  of  them  was  a  tall,  noble  looking  young  man,  of  about  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  tall  in  stature,  and  comely  in  feature.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  expression  of  intellect  and  honour  that  lived  in  his 
brilliant  dark  eye,  or  played  across  his  high  and  expanding  forehead; 
while  every  courtesy  and  gentleness  in  life  seemed  for  ever  domesticated 
in  the  smile  that  had  become  the  perpetual  tenant  of  his  lip.  Such,  and 
I  have  described  him  briefly,  was  Charles  Macklin,  the  hero  of  this 
eventful  narrative.  Upon  his  arm  hung  a  lovely  graceful  girl,  apparent- 
ly in  her  eighteenth  year ;  she  was  his  betrothed  bride,  the  beautiful,  the 
high-bom  Helen  Butler.  This  was  her  father's  mansion ;  she  was  the 
sole  undoubted  heiress  of  his  rank  and  wealth;  it  was  her  birth-da j 
these  plumed  and  jewelled  crowds  had  met  to  celebrate.  This  meagre 
outline  must  suffice  for  a  description  of  one,  whom  years  ago  I  could 
write  whole  chapters  about.  And  yet,  perhaps  this  simple  and  unadorned 
truth, — that  she  was  very  good  and  very  beautiful^  and  won  the  love 
and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her, — is  the  best,  for  I  feel  that  a  length- 
ened and  a  laboured  delineation  would  go  more  to  weary  the  patience  of 
the  reader  than  to  supply  an  accurate  representation  of  the  original. 

"  By  my  troth,  Harcourt,"  sai  done  to  his  companion,  as  they  passed^ 
«  Macklin  is  a  lucky  fellow.  Beauty,  and  rank,  and  fortune  all  his  own 
for  the  asking,  and  not  one  in  the  field  of  rivalry  to  put  his  title  to  a 
moment's  jeopardy.* 

"  Aye,  aye,  boy,"  replied  the  other,  *'  you  may  well  call  him  lucky. 
Whatever  be  the  secret  of  his  success,  he  has  wooed  the  jade  Fortune 
to  some  purpose,  for  she  is  a  very  prodigal  both  in  the  nature  and 
the  profusion  of  the  gifts  which  she  showers  upon  her  cherished  dar- 
ling. When  once  installed  the  master  of  these  costly  premises,  and  the 
wide  domains  that  are  yet  to  call  him  master,  we  bachelors,  and  fortune- 
hunters  into  the  bargain, — ^there  is  no  disgrace,  Dick,  in  the  title-b- 
ought to  petition  him  for  an  elucidation  of  the  mystery  by  which  he, 
a  parvenu,  a  very  man  of  yesterday — I  speak  it  not  to  his  discredit 
—was  not  only  enabled,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  to  secure  to  himself 
every  honour  and  distinction  which  lay  in  his  path,  but  to  win  his  way 
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blithely  and  readily  to  the  golden  prize  he  now  so  aecnrely  clutches^ 
the  sole  heiress  and  hope  of  as  high  and  haughty  a  family  as  ever  laid 
daim  to  Milesian  ancestry.'' 

«♦  A  parcenuj  Haroonrt  ?" 

^  So  the  story  goes ;  and  he  himself  is  at  once  too  rational  and  sensible 
a  fellow  to  deny  it,  or  pot  forward  pretensions  to  which  he  has  no  claim. 
Besides,  he  is,  doubtless,  too  well  satisfied  of  his  own  personal  merits 
to  care  much  for  the  borrowed  lustre  of  family  distinction.  He  is  free 
to  confess  an  humble  birth,  and  if  he  boasts  of  anything,  it  is  of  the 
fact,  that  he  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, — the  materials 
as  well  as  the  skill  of  their  erection  lying  within  himself.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is,  that  he  entered  old  T.  C.  D.  a  sizar, — ^that  he  gained 
blushing  honours  and  a  scholarship  in  due  time  from  the  fellows,  and 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  compeers,  of  every  grade  and  class,— 
that  he  is  now  a  barrister  of  some  repute,  and  that  there  is  every 
prospect  of  his  attaining  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession,  if, 
indeed,* he  will  condescend  to  foUow  it  after  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Butler." 

^  And,  being  this  man  of  yesterday,  is  there  no  tale  appended  to  the 
fact  of  his  ready  acceptance  by  this  proud  lady  and  her  family  ?" 

**  Why,  there  is  some  story  of  a  delicate  and  peculiar  service  rendered 
to  the  old  gentleman  ;  some  timely  interference  on  the  part  of  Macklin, 
by  which  the  former  was  saved  from  outrage,  and  the  latter  led  into  a 
duel,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  the 
family.  The  rest  is  soon  told;  he  found  a  clear  stage  in  the  lady's 
affection,  and  plenty  of  favour  in  the  father's  predilection ;  and  he  has 
played  his  part  so  well  with  both,  that  the  seal  of  the  one  has  been  set 
to  the  fiat  of  the  other.  But  the  best  of  all  is,  few  envy  him  his  good 
fortune,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  know  him  rejoice  sincerely 
in  the  advent  of  his  happiness." 

<*  Well,  well,  my  trusty  friend,  he  deserves  to  wear  nobly  who  wins 
fairly,  and  so,  though  I  have  taken  rather  a  fancy  to  this  bright  mansion 
and  all  its  .pleasant  et  ceteras,  I  will  even  wish  him  joy  of  them,  and 

go  join  the  dancers,"  and  so  the  gay  questioner  and  his  informant 

parted. 

As  Macklin's  position  in  Mr.  Butler's  family  was  no  secret,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  his  merits  and  pretensions  would  be  widely  and 
variously  canvassed.  Some  of  the  discussions,  like  the  foregoing,  were 
of  a  favourable  kind,  but  others  had  in  them  a  spice  of  that  jealous  bitter- 
ness, with  which  some  natures  hear  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  especially  if  there  be  anything  in  their  history  to  admit  of 
envious  depreciation. 

*<  Can  my  sweet  friend.  Miss  Meredith,  make  room  for  me  beside  her?" 
said  Lady  Pelican  Pike,  with  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  gracious 
bending  of  her  haughty  aristocratic  carriage,  and  then,  as  she  slowly 
sunk  into  her  seat,  continued,  <^for  I  want  to  avail  myself  of  her  general 
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information  to  assure  me  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  report  I  have 
just  heard." 

"  Oh  I  Lady  Pelican,"  replied  the  spinster,  fb^:  she  was  of  that  certain 
age  in  which  the  collection  and  communication  of  what  is  called  scandal 
or  gossip  imparts  a  peculiar  pleasure,  "  if  there  be  any  topic  on  which 
my  humble  knowledge  can  assist  your  Ladyship,  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  afford  it " 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  kind,"  rejoined  her  Ladyship,  "  I  will  ask 
you,  is  there  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  that  Miss  Butler  is  about  to  be 
married  to  that  tall  good-looking  young  man,  upon  whose  arm  she  was 
leaning  5ust  now  ?" 

"  O,  yes !  your  Ladyship,  it  is  quite  true ;  everything  is  arranged ; 
the  papers  all  but  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered ;  and  a  very  few  days 
will  witness  the  completion  of  a  match,  which  has,  I  assure  you,  excited 
considerable  speculation  in  the  fashionable  world." 

"  And,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  her  Ladyship,  "  all  is  equally  true  which 
I  hear  concerning  the  inferior  birth,  family,  and  connections  of  the 
young  man  ;  and  also,  the  fact,  which  is  said  to  be  so  much  to  his  credit, 
of  his  being  the  author  of  his  own  success  in  life  ?" 

"  Your  Ladyship's  information  is  perfectly  correct." 

"  Dear  me !"  cried  the  aristocratic  Lady.  "  How  these  things  will 
occur  in  the  best  regulated  families.  I  begin  to  fear  me.  Miss  Meredith, 
that  high  birth  and  blood  are  beginning  to  lose  somewhat  of  their  nature 
and  importance  in  those  degenerate  days,  for  I  find,  even  among  my 
own  once  exclusive  class,  that  merit  and  personal  qualifications  are 
very  generally  estimated  without  reference  to  ancestral  dignity  and  pride. 
Now,  in  my  days  it  was  quite  different.  We  were  accustomed  to  admire 
nothing  beyond  our  own  circle ;  it  was,  in  fact,  losing  caste  to  let  our 
affections  or  our  sympathies  be  excited  by  anything  not  purely  aristo- 
cratic ;  and,  if  our  feelings  were  at  all  enlisted  by  a  vulgar  partiality, 
it  was  expected  we  should  pay  a  deferential  sacrifice  to  rank,  even 
to  the  martyrdom  of  our  best  and  dearest  wishes.  I  know  I  did,  at  all 
events." 

"  And  was  your  Ladyship  the  happier  ?" 

<<  My  dear  friend,  happiness  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  case  of  rigid 
duty,  ril  give  you  an  example.  I  had  a  thoughtless  and  giddy  sister, 
who  loved  and  married,  to  the  horror  of  us  all,  a  young  professional 
man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  talents  and  personal 
appearance.  Well,  she  was  happy  to  the  full  contentment  of  her  trusty 
heart,  and,  although  they  were  comparatively  poor  for  a  time,  and  were 
blessed,  as  the  poor  soul  called  it,  with  a  number  of  children ;  she  has 
over  and  over  again  said,  she  would  not  exchange  her  humble  home,  and 
the  loves  and  smiles  that  graced  it,  for  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
her  father  s  dwelling.  And  I  believed  her,  for  when  I  went  to  visit  her, 
she  was  evei>  a  picture  of  enjoyment  to  me,  and  actually,  at  last  grew 
quite  faty  and  rosy,  and  vulgar  with  her  happiness.    But  then,  she  would 
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not  have  been  so,  bad  she  done  ber  duty, — if  she  had  obeyed  us,  she 
would  have  been  consistently  miserable.  Now,  I  acted  differently.  My 
affections  were  as  deeply  engaged  as  her's,  and  the  object  of  them  full  as 
worthy,  but  I  did  not  give  way  to  them ;  I  obeyed  the  stern  dictates  of 

a  haughty  pride,  circle,  and ^no  matter,  I  thought  I  was  doing  right, 

and  have  paid  the  penalty." 

<*  Your  Ladyship  is  growing  sentimental  on  the  subject ;  but  will  get 
little  sympathy  from  me  for  such  cold  and  cruel  performances ;  I  love 
them  not.  Give  me  rather  the  love  which,  selecting  worth  for  its  object, 
is  not  trammelled  in  its  choice  by  selfish  and  worldly  considerations,  and 
is  proud  to  avow  the  preference  it  feels.  For  my  part,  beautiful  as  I 
have  ever  thought  Helen  Butler,  I  prize  her  more  for  the  firmness  and 
decision  she  has  evinced  in  giving  her  hand  to  the  man  of  her  choice  ; 
and  I  honour  the  father  who  has  preferred  the  happiness  of  his  child  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  pride.  And,  as  to  the  happy  individual  himself, 
I  believe  him  so  general  a  favourite,  as  to  have  very  few  quarrelling 
with  his  success  on  the  score  of  hereditary  insufficiency.  Will  your 
Ladyship  join  the  whist  table  ?" 

But  the  unconscious  objects  of  these  enquiries  and  speculations,  where 
were  they?  Through  the  crowded  hall  and  glittering  splendour  of  the  ban- 
quetting  room  they  had  passed,  almost  unobservant  of  the  light  and  gladness 
around  them.  In  truth,  they  might  as  well  have  been  in  a  wilderness,  for 
any  accurate  perception  they  had  of  the  countless  bright  and  beautiful 
things  that  were  dancing  on  their  vision.  And  it  was  thus,  that  for  a  brief 
space,  they  stole  away  from  the  bounding  and  joyous  throngs,  in  whose 
mazy  pleasures  their  emotions  were  too  peculiar  to  share,  and  sought 
the  more  congenial  quietude  of  a  small  music  room  which  had  been 
deserted  for  the  more  active  enjoyment  of  the  sprightly  dance.  Here, 
where  they  had  so  often  held  a  commune,  long  and  deep,  an  outpouring 
of  soul,  and  thought,  and  feeling,  which  was  wont  to  brighten  and  spread 
out  before  them  into  interchanging  visions  of  future  felicity,  upon  which 
they  gazed  with  a  credulity  and  trustingness  as  if  the  world  never  held 
aught  like  misery  and  disappointment, — here  they  met,  for  the  first 
time,  with  anything  like  a  shadow  resting  upon  that  horizon  to  which 
they  so  confidently  looked.  It  was  but  a  small  dim  speck,  and  was  almost 
lost  in  the  world  of  blue  and  brightness  by  which  it  was  encompassed ; 
but  they  little  knew  the  tempest  of  which  it  was  the  ill-omened  herald. 
There  were  but  a  few  short  days  to  intervene  between  the  present  and 
their  nuptials ;  but^  during  these,  they  were  to  be  somewhat  ominously 
separated.  Macklin  was  about  to  visit  his  early  home,  and  the  friends 
of  his  boyhood,  and,  as  he  spoke  of  doing  so,  there  was  a  gloom  and 
heaviness  upon  his  spirit,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal. 
He  ever  spoke  hurriedly  and  briefly  of  that  home  and  those  friends. 
Whenever  questioned  of  their  locality,  he  talked  of  a  wild  and  rugged 
country,  and  of  a  rude  and  impoverished  people.  But  this  was  all,  and 
now  there  seemed  but  little  joy  or  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 
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those  scenes,  which  are,  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  ns,  the  dear- 
est  and  most  sacred  to  our  memories. 

All  this  was  strange  and  mystical.  Macklin,'  as  I  have  shewn,  had 
never  concealed  the  fact,  that  he  was  of  comparatively  humble  parents. 
It  was  freely  known  of  him,  that  he  bad  passed  out  upon  the  world  a 
volunteer  of  fortune.  With  no  staff  to  bear  upon  but  his  own  integrity, 
and  no  propelling  power  but  the  resiliency  of  his  own  abilities,  he  had 
vaulted  over  the  impediments  of  obscurity  and  unpatronissed  industry, 
and  had  attained  the  elevation  of  a  high  and  honourable  profession, 
which  flung  wide  before  him  every  toll-gate  on  the  road  to  opulence  and 
fame.  He  had  won  beauty  and  virtue,  and  all  the  rich  and  varied 
advantages  of  fortune,  lineage,  and  connections;  and  their  lovely  possessor 
never  stooped  from  her  proud  elevation  to  calculate  the  distance  between 
them.  This  was  all  that  the  world  he  mingled  in — all,  even  she  his 
loved  and  cherished  one,  knew  of  him  or  his.  There  was  a  veil  and  a 
mystery  hanging  upon  the  rest,  and  the  advent  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  one  or  the  elucidation  of  the  other. 

"  And  so,  Charles,"  said  Miss  Butler,  "  it  must  be  as  you  say.  This 
journey,  to  which,  I  confess,  I  look  forward  with  no  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, must  be  taken." 

"  Even  so,  dear  girl,"  replied  Macklin. 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,"  continued  the  fair  speaker,  "  but  I  wish  it 
could  be  avoided.  When  I  think  of  it,  a  hundred  vague  and  unintelli- 
gible forebodings  of  something  like  disaster  arise  in  my  mind,  and  an 
apprehension,  I  cannot  explain  to  myself,  startles  me  into  momentary 
uneasiness." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Macklin,  rather  abstractedly,  "  but  I  have  my 
own  misgivings  copcerning  it,  resulting  from  no  earthly  cause  I  can 
assign.  Au  undefinable  something  presses  upon  my  spirit,  whenever  the 
idea  of  this  separation  manifests  itself  and  the  same  strong  wish  is  ever 
prominent  in  my  thoughts,  that,  for  a  season,  at  least,  my  departure  could 
be  deferred.  But  such  may  not  be  the  case,  and,  without  sundering 
violently  some  of  life's  best  and  holiest  ties,  I  dare  not  defer  my  visit 
to  the  country  another  day.  However,"  he  added,  with  an  effort  at 
gaiety  and  unconcern,  observing  the  visible  depression  of  his  companion, 
"  let  us  for  the  present  cast  aside  these  gloomy  and  sad-coloured  reflec- 
tions. It  is  treason  to  this  merry  scene,  and  the  bright  occasion  of  it,  to 
encourage  them.  After  all,  they  are,  perhaps,  but  the  idle  suggestions 
of  a  wayward  fancy,  which  frets  itself  into  uneasiness  and  irritation, 
like  a  spoiled  pet,  because  any  interruption  is  likely  to  take  place  in  its 
sports  and  pleasures ;  come,  Helen,  we  will  put  the  busy  fiend  to  flight, 
or  at  least  charm  him  into  better  humour,  for  you  will  sing  to  me  that 
little  song  of  F  ■  .'s,  and  we  will  be  votaries  of  its  simple  philosophy, 
to-night,  at  least." 

How  happy  we  are  to  sing  for  these  we  love !  What  a  peculiar  and 
delicate  emlMirrassment  ruffles  the  feelings,  alternately  sooUung  aiid 
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exciting  them !  There  is  a  half-tiinid  anxiety  to  deserve  the  praises  of 
the  lips  whose  homage  is  dearest  to  us  in  the  world,  mingUng  with 
thai  fine  and  generous  encouragement  which  mutual  confidence  supplies^ 
while  the  convicti<m  of  partiality  assures  us  of  a  favourable  judgment» 
let  the  ability  of  the  efibrt  be  ,what  it  may.  Helen  Butler,  doubtless, 
felt  all  this,  as  she  sung  for  ears  which  dreamed  of  no  earthly  melody 
superior  to  hers,  the  following  light  and  simple — 

SONG. 

Ye  may  say,  if  ye  wiH,  that  this  life  hath  its  sorrow, 

That  its  joys,  like  its  flowers,  are  too  fleeting  to  stay ; 
And  that  shadows  and  tears  may  come  over  to-morrow, 

The  sun-shine  of  heart  we  have  shared  in  to-day. 
It  may  be  too  true,  but  what  lip  is  laughing. 

Would  hush  its  enjoyment  one  instant  for  this  ? 
Or  turn  from  the  cup  of  delight  it  was  quafilng. 

Because  'twould  not  ever  be  brimming  with  bliss  ? 

Will  it  keep  us  from  playing  in  Sunmier's  bright  hours, 

To  say  that  dull  Winter  comes  on  when  they're  passed? 
Or  stay  the  young  hand  that  is  wreathing  their  flowers, 

To  whisper,  their  fragrance  and  hue  cannot  last  ? 
Then  why  should  it  sadden  one  moment  of  gladness, 

To  know  that  the  next  may  bring  pain  on  its  wing  ? 
If  the  present  be  cheery  and  bright,  'twould  be  madness 

To  care  for,  or  ask  what  the  future  may  bring. 

When  this  little  song  was  concluded,  and  Macklin  had  thanked  the 
songstress  only  as  one  who  felt  like  him  could  thank ;  both  stole  back 
again  to  the  crowded  hall  to  mingle  in  the  maze  and  music  of  the  festive 
dance.  And  the  banquet  went  on,  and  those  who  shared  in  it,  parted 
not  until  the  morning  light  beckoned  them  away,  to  lay  their  pleasure- 
wearied  heads  upon  their  welcome  pillows,  to  dream  of  the  joys  that 
were  past — ^for  the  best  and  the  brightest  of  them — never  to  return. 

CHAPTER  n. — THE  MOUNTAIN  INN,  AND  THE  HAO's  FBOPHECY. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  following  evening,  when  Macklin  entered 
a  wretched  mountain  hamlet,  situated  on  the  wild  and  rugged  tract  of 
country  that  in  part  separates  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 
It  was  the  last  stage  he  could  reach  by  means  of  a  public  conveyance,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  journey  was  to  be  performed  either  on  foot,  or  on  one 
of  those  shaggy  mountain  ponies  familiar  with  the  rough  and  somewhat 
perilous  tracts  of  the  hills.  The  entire  day  had  been  wet  and  gloomy,  and 
now,  at  its  dose,  the  lowering  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  the  strong  fitfal 
blasts,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  betokened  a  coming  stonn. 

I  have  never  met  with  an  individual  who  would  honestly  say  that  he 
was  utteriy  independent  of  air  and  sky,  as  regarded  the  lightness  or  ihe 
gravity  of  his  mental  reflections^  or  who  could  aver,  that  his  thoughts 
partievlariy  if  ihfff  were  of  a  sombre  colouring,  did  not  take  a  deeper 
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shade  as  the  eye  rested  upon  the  mysterious  pencilling  of  the  horizon 
that  announced  the  approach  of  the  tempest.  It  was  so,  at  all  events, 
with  Macklin.  What  I  have  briefly  described,  in  reference  to  the  dark 
and  dreary  aspect  of  the  evening,  was  familiar  and  common-place,  and  yet 
he  felt  strangely  oppressed  at  heart.  The  shadow  of  something  like  im- 
pending evil  was  stealing  over,  and,  at  the  same  time,  chilling  his  spirit* 
In  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  shake  off  these  gloomy  and  undefined  appre- 
hensions, by  conjuring  up  some  of  those  visions  and  day-dreams  that  were 
so  often  wont  to  disport  themselves  on  the  surface  of  his  fancy.  But  the 
effort  was  unavailing.  K  they  did  come  to  light,  and  smiled  a  moment  in 
the  mind  s  eye,  there  was  a  cold  and  creeping  phantom  of  doubt  and  dis« 
trust,  which  stole  after  the  infant  offspring,  and  strangled  them  with  a 
bitter  mockery. 

Macklin  entered  the  strange  and  rude-looking  dwelling,  which  con- 
stituted the  only  house  of  entertainment,  or  rather  refuge  for  the  traveller, 
for  many  miles  of  a  bleak  and  barren  district.  Guided  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  which  issued  from  the  rere  of  the  premises,  he  advanced  along  a 
slippery  earthen  passage,  until  he  reached  an  apartment  uniting  the  pro- 
perties of  kitchen  with  those  of  a  general  reception  room.  As  he  entered 
the  door,  he  could  not  avoid  starting  slightly  at  the  spectacle  which  met 
his  gaze.  Opposite  to  him,  on  the  low,  broad  hearth  usual  in  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry,  there  was  a  large  turf  fire,  blazing  high  and  cheerfully, 
and  casting  around  the  room  a  warm  and  generous  glow.  At  one  side,  on 
a  rude  wooden  chair,  sat  a  dragoon  soldier.  His  long  scarlet  horseman's 
cloak  hung  carelessly  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  while  his  plumed  helmet 
rested  on  his  knee,  and  his  left  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  On 
the  other  side,  sat  a  thin-faced,  sallow-complexioned  woman,  whose  tawdry 
dress,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  faded  finery,  betrayed  an  ill-disguised 
connection  between  visible  poverty  and  an  affectation  of  display.  Between 
both,  on  a  low  straw  seat,  in  front  of  the  fire,  crouched,  father  than  sat 
an  old,  wretched,  and  crooked-backed  woman.  She  seemed  abstractedly 
occupied  in  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  accompanying 
the  modulations  of  a  harsh  murmuring  voice.  By  the  side  of  the  dragoon, 
on  a  table,  stood  a  capacious  brown  jug,  containing  some  potent  beverage, 
to  which  all  three  were  applying  themselves,  at  his  dispensation,  with  an 
assiduity  which  was,  in  some  measure,  apparent  upon  all. 

The  entrance  of  Macklin  startled  the  party.  The  dragoon  at  once  rose 
quickly  to  his  feet,  and  turned  to  survey  the  intruder  with  a  cool  deli- 
berate effrontery,  that  seemed  to  Macklin  to  be  almost  insolent,  and  he 
therefore  met  his  regards  with  a  stern  and  reproving  glance.  The  soldier 
was,  in  truth,  a  most  remarkable  looking  man.  He  was  considerably 
beyond  the  middle  age,  and  there  were  traces  upon  his  countenance  of  the 
working  of  stormy  passions,  or  the  effects  of  severe  and  continuous  hard- 
ship. But,  then,  his  erect  and  firm  carriage,  and  the  fullness  and  round- 
ness of  his  tall  muscular  frame,  seemed  to  contradict  the  record  upon  his 
brow,  or,  at  least,  were  a  commentary  upon  it  which  told,  that  although 
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time  might  have  stamped  her  ineffiuseable  impress  upon  his  brow,  she  had 
impaired  neither  the  passions  nor  the  power  which  his  earlier  manhood 
possessed.  He  had  a  strangely  forbidding,  though  somewhat  handsome, 
cast  of  features.  Were  each  of  them  separately  examined,  they  would  be 
in  detail  foimd  well  and  boldly  formed,  but,  in  their  united  expression, 
there  was  a  nameless  something  which  created  a  feeling  of  dislike,  even 

to  a  recoil  of  disgust,  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.    But  it  was  his  eye a 

large,  full,  prominent  black  eye — which  rivetted  the  gaze  of  Macklin.  He 
had  never  before  looked  upon  an  organ  of  sight  which  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  one  which  was  now  bent  so  keenly  upon  him.  There  was  a 
wild  brightness,  a  searching  intensity,  and  a  flash  of  reckless  hardihood 
about  it,  which  fascinated.  While  it  revolted,  his  attention.  He  felt, 
therefore,  no  inconsiderable  relief  when  the  soldier,  after  having,  with 
unabashed  deliberation,  surveyed  his  whole  appearance,  turned  carelessly 
from  him,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  hostess  (for  such  the  female  opposite  to  the  dragoon  appeared  to 
be),  at  length  came  forward,  and,  with  a  twinkling  of  her  red  and  swim- 
ming eyes,  and  a  heated  flush  upon  her  sunken  cheek,  demanded, 

**  What  his  honour  wanted  P* 

•»  Why,  my  good  woman,"  replied  Macklin,  (who  saw  the  necessity  of 
conquering  his  disgust  at  the  scene  before  him,  since  circumstances  ren- 
dered him  dependant  on  the  parties  present),  "  I  shall  not  give  you  much 
trouble.  A  slight  refreshment,  composed  of  anything,  however  homely, 
which  majr  be  most  convenient,  and  your  assistance  to  procure  me  a  horse 
to  carry  me  a  few  miles  into  the  country,  is  all  I  shall  at  present  require 
from  you.** 

The  female  appeared  to  hesitate  a  moment,  then  looked  enquiringly  at 
the  soldier,  and,  receiving  from  him  a  slight  nod  of  consent,  she  motioned 
to  Macklin  to  approach,  and  take  the  seat  which  she  had  left  by  the  fire, 
while  she  proceeded  to  busy  herself  in  preparations  for  his  meal. 

**  What  a  wet  day  we  have  had,"  said  Macklin,  as  a  prelude  to  further 
conversation,  addressing  the  soldier,  as  he  seated  himself;  for  curiosity 
impelled  him,  he  scarce  knew  why,  to  try  and  know  more,  if  possible,  of 
the  man.  But  in  this  eflbrt  he  was  disappointed.  A  gruff,  hoarse  sound 
of  assent,  accompanied  by  a  stare  and  a  familiar  kind  of  nod,  was  the  only 
reply.  But  though  the  soldier  remained  silent,  the  old  woman  before 
mentioned,  raising  her  palsied  head  from  the  sunken  and  haggard  couch 
of  her  breast,  where  it  was  embedded,  and  fixing  on  Macklin  a  small 
beady  grey  eye,  that  age  had  left  undimmed  amid  the  wreck  around,  said, 
in  a  piercing  unnatural  tone  of  voice,  while  a  gasping  asthmatic  cough 
intermpted  almost  every  syllable  ^-* 

**trgh,  ugh,  an'  ye  care  about  the  weather,  do  ye?  Ye  love  the  sun- 
shine, an'  the  warm  breeze,  an'  the  green  meadows,  may  be ;  an'  hate 
tlie  snow  an'  the  frost ;  an'  when  the  bitther  blast  is  cowld  an'  biting 
abovt  ye,  ye  begin  to  think  of  the  summer,  do  ye.  But  the  time  will 
eome    the  time  will  come  when  'twill  be  all  the  same-MiU  cowld  an' 
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comfortless ;  for  wlien  the  lieart  is  dreary  and  frozen,  it  little  matters 
how  it  blows  without.  Ugh,  but  ye  are  smiling  at  me !  I  know  it  well, 
though  I  should  forget  it ;  young  blood  is  always  stirring.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  felt  it  in  these  ould,  dhry,  withered  veins.  Ugh,  ugh,  racing 
and  running  through  them,  up  to  the  smooth,  round  cheek,  an'  the  white 
on'  shining  brow,  an'  making  the  eye  dance  merry  and  wanton,  and  the 
heart  to  throb  and  pant  for  its  own  undoing.  Ugh,  ugh,  curse  ye  for  a 
murderin  cough,  why  won't  ye  lave  me  the  little  breath  I  have  ?  But 
come,  Graw  Bawn,  giva  me  your  hand,  an  Til  tell  you  your  fortin'. 
Och,  cross  mine  first  with  silver,  ugh." 

'<  Agreed,*'  said  Macklin,  struck  with  the  strange  language  and  manner 
of  the  wretched  being  before  him,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  an  adventure 
to  him  of  so  novel  a  character.  "And  now,  mother  sybil,'*  placing  a  piece 
of  silver  in  the  crooked  claw,  rather  than  human  hand,  which  she  extended 
towards  him,  "  a  good  fortune,  if  any." 

But  the  hag  heeded  him  not.  The  moment  the  money  touched  her 
palm,  her  fingers  closed  convulsively,  and  as  if  with  a  sudden  spasm 
upon  the  coin.  She  then  grasped  the  hand  which  held  it,  with  the  other, 
and,  locking  them  both  together,  hugged  them  to  her  breast  with  a  low 
chuckling  soimd.  Then,  as  if  totally  unconscious  that  any  other  persons 
were  present,  she  half  unclutched  her  fingers,  so  as  partially  to  disclose 
the  silver,  and  peering  at  it  with  a  hideous  expression  of  delight,  thus 
addressed  it,  while  Macklin  and  the  soldier  appeared  to  listen  with 
wonder. 

"  Ugh,  but  ye  are  bright,  an'  shining,  an'  round,  an'  smooth,  as  when  I 
loved  ye  first.  Ogh !  iss,  an'  sowld  myself  to  ye  body  and  sowl,  body 
an'  sowl.  Ugh,  'tis  I  should  curse  ye  while  I  had  breath  to  word  one, 
an'  dip  ye  in  my  heart's  gall ;  for  ye  found  me  young,  an*  happy,  an* 
thoughtless  as  the  skipping  fawn,  an'  ye  bound  me  to  ye,  heart  an'  sowl^ 
an'  took  me  away  with  ye  from  the  father's  pride  an*  the  mother's  blessin, 
an'  made  *em  kneel  down  on  the  old  worn  stone  before  the  door,  och !  iss, 
an'  send  the  cowld  witherin  curse  after  me  on  the  wind,  to  follow  and 
track  me  through  a  world  of  sin,  an'  shame,  an'  sorrow.  But,  after  all^  I 
love  ye  still.  Ugh,  ugh,  why  should  I  hate  ye  ?  sure  I  gave  up  every 
thing  for  ye,  an*  ye  are  all  that  is  left  me  now  to  think  over.  Come, 
come,  I'll  put  ye  to  sleep  on  the  heart  ye  ruined,  for  'tis  the  fittest  resting 
place  for  ye,"  For  a  few  moments  she  was  silent,  then  suddenly 
resuming  said,  "  Ugh,  but  I'm  an  owld  fool  to  be  talking  in  this  way- 
Stretch  me  your  palm,  ma  bouchal  1  Och !  but  'tis  fair,  an'  soft,  an' fresh, 
an'  has  not  worked  on  the  ditch,  or  the  road,  or  the  mountain  for  its 
food.  There's  no  welt  on  it,  hard  an'  rough,  but  there  is  that  may  be 
worse.  Ugh,  ugh,  will  I  tell  ye  all?*'  and  she  looked  up  to  Macklin  with 
a  strange  expression  of  enquiry. 

«  Aye,  all,"  said  Macklin,  somewhat  partaking  of  the  excitement  of  the 
hag.     '<  Of  whatsoever  kind  it  be,  let  me  have  the  value  of  my  money." 

'*  Ugh,  that  ye  shall,"  almost  screamed  the  hag,  with  a  strong  effort, 
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and  a  ghastly  smile  gathered  the  loose  flabby  skin  around  her  jaws  into 
a  purse  of  wrinkles,  as  she  bent  down  her  palsied  head,  and  with  the 
quivering  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  traced  the  lines  upon  the  palm  of 
Macklin's.  For  a  few  moments  both  head  and  hand  remained  vibrating 
and  trembling  in  the  prosecution  of  their  singular  task.  At  length  she 
raised  up  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  with  a  fierce  glance  upon  the  face  of 
Macklin,  and  in  a  low  hissing  tone,  unlike  her  former  accents,  said, 

'^  Och,  blisthers  on  the  tongue  that  says  it,  an'  the  ear  that  hears  it, 
there's  death,  an'  shame,  an'  a  gallows  tree,  as  plain  an'  as  true  as  a  gospel 
word.  Ugh,  ugh,  there  it  is,  with  its  tall  bare  trunk  and  its  long  thin 
arm,  stretched  out  as  if  it  pointed  to  another  world.  Ugh,  ugh,  young 
man,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  laid  a  tremulous  grasp  upon  his  arm, 
"  there's  misfortin  before  you;  an*  'twill  bring  your  neck  to  the  hangman's 
gripe,  'twiU " 

*'  Stop,  silence,  Cauthleen!"  said  the  hostess,  interrupting  her,  "silence, 
I  say,  woman !  Why  should  you  speak  that  way  to  the  gentleman  ? 
Never  heed  her,  sir,"  turning  to  Macklin,  "  she's  light  in  the  head,  crazy 
a  "bit,  God  help  her.  Every  one  here  about  knows  Cauthleen  Rhu. 
She's  always  telling  those  dark  things  of  death  and  misfortune  and  the 
Mkes.  And  some  heed  her,  and  some  do  not,  though  they  say  many  a 
fearful  thing  she  has  told  them  has  come  to  pass.  But  come,  sir,  try  if 
you  like  what  I  have  set  before  you." 

I  will  not  say  that  Macklin  was  superstitious ;  but  there  was  certainly 
a  strong  tendency  to  romance  in  his  nature.  He  ever  loved  the  strange 
and  the  improbable ;  and  having  indulged  in  early  life  a  taste  for  the 
wild  and  fanciful  legends  of  the  peasantry,  his  mind  always  remained  dis- 
posed to  be  caught  and  excited  by  every  character  and  incident  akin  to 
the  supernatural  or  terrible.  It  was  thus  that  the  revolting,  and,  under 
his  circumstances,  monstrous  prophecy  he  had  just  heard,  created  a  deep 
interest  in  his  feelings.  He  listened  to  the  ravings — could  they  be  aught 
else  ? — of  the  wretched  woman  with  the  most  fixed  attention ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  voice  of  the  hostess  he  was  recalled  to  a  perception  of  the 
place  and  scene  aroimd  him.  On  looking  suddenly  up,  he  could  not  but 
regard  with  displeasure  the  face  of  the  dragoon,  and  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  shadowed  it.  There  was  a  glance  of  mingled  scorn,  ridicule, 
and  insolence  in  his  broad,  hardy  stare,  that  brought  the  flush  of  anger 
to  the  brow  of  Macklin,  and  would  have  stimulated  him  to  more  active 
resentment,  but  for  the  prudent  forethought  which  suggested  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  brawl  in  such  a  place.  He  therefore  afiected  to  treat  the  whole 
matter  with  a  laugh  of  incredulity,  and  turned  without  further  notice  to 
the  refreshment  placed  before  him.  As  for  the  wretched  fortune-teller,  she 
seemed  to  return  to  her  former  apathy,  more  through  exhaustion  than 
silenced  by  the  rebuke  of  the  landlady.  Her  chin  fell  once  more  into 
the  hoUow  berth  it  appeared  to  have  made  for  itself  in  the  sunken  chest ; 
and  thus  doubled  up  before  the  fire,  she  remained  as  hushed  and  as  still; 
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as  if  the  miserable  pulse  of  life  that  lingered  in  her  deqrepid  frame  had 
passed  awaj  with  the  utterance  of  her  horrid  prophecy. 

When  his  homely  meal — for  such  it  was — was  concluded,  Macklin 
inquired  for  a  horse  to  cany  him  to  his  final  destination ;  but  after  con- 
siderable delay,  he  was  assured  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  one  to 
suit  his  purposes ;  so  that  being  unwilling  to  remain  where  he  was 
during  the  night,  he  set  out  on  foot  for  the  prosecution  of  the  renminder 
of  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  m. — THE  BCBETING   OF  THE   HOTHEB  AND  THE   SON.     v 

The  first  four  miles  of  Macklin's  journey  lay  over  a  mountain  road, 
which  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  that  had  now  risen  on  the  growing 
tempest,  stretched  out  its  shadowy,  spectral  length  in  dreary  distinctness 
before  him.  On  either  side,  immense  tracts  of  elevated  barren  land  swept 
bleakly  into  the  dim  distance,  and  along  them  the  glimmering  meteor  of 
the  bog  and  marsh  might  be  seen  flitting  at  intervals.  The  rain,  save 
HOW  and  then  that  a  heavy  drop  splashed  against  his  face,  had  ceased, 
but  the  wind  still,  with  long  pauses  between  the  blasts,  howled  wildly 
and  fitfully  over  the  stunted  heath.  Dark  drifting  clouds  raced  swiftly 
along  the  sky,  as  if  they  sought,  like  startled  birds,  some  resting  and 
sheltering  nook  from  the  menacing  aspect  of  the  hour.  Everything  his 
eye  looked  upon  was  inexpressibly  drear  and  cheerless,  and  there  was 
someting  so  dull  and  lonely  in  the  approach  of  the  fast  thickening 
night-,  and  the  shadows  piled  themseves  up  around  him  with  such  a 
scowling  and  sluggish  movement,  while  the  darkening  earth  seemed 
stripped  of  aU  that  had  a  pulse  of  life,  save  what  throbbed  in  lis  own 
bosom ;  that  he  would  have  felt  strange  joy  in  the  roar  of  the  storm,  the 
clap  of  the  thunder,  or  the  quick  and  brilliant  corruscations  of  the  light- 
ning, so  that  they  might  have  given  a  grand  and  animating  contrast  to  the 
quiescent  horrors  of  the  scene. 

After  about  an  hour's  rapid  walking,  he  arrived  at  an  angle  of  the  road 
where  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  it,  and  direct  his  course 
by  a  narrow  and  scarcely  distinguishable  foot  path,  across  the  broad, 
bleak  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  wide  unsheltered  tract  of  alternate 
bog  and  common.  Many  a  long  year  had  past  since  he  trod  it  last,  and 
yet  he  knew  every  winding  and  variation  of  the  intricate  track  as 
accurately  as  the  goatherd  who  left  his  foot-print  upon  it  yesterday. 

O !  ye  haunts  of  our  early  days,  how  we  never  can  forget  ye  I  How 
true  and  well  ye  keep  your  "  graven  image''  on  the  heart,  so  that  no 
collision  with  the  world's  roughness  can  efface  or  smooth  away  the 
impression !  We  may,  it  is  true,  fill  up  the  lines  with  the  dirt  and  the 
dross  of  the  world,  as  we  walk  amidst  its  thoroughfares  and  broadways, 
but  the  very  first  fresh  breath  of  recollection  that  plays  upon  the  surface, 
will  make  every  trace  of  the  record  as  clear  and  as  deep  as  when  it  wa& 
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^t  chiselled  upon  memory.  It  was  thus  with  Macklin.  So  yivid  was 
hi»  remembrance  of  everything  around  him,  it  seemed  only  a  few  short 
days  since  he  last  bounded  along  the  rugged  and  tortuous  path ;  and 
thus  he  went  fearlessly  and  readily  over  obstacles,  which  to  any  but  those 
well  acquainted  with  their  nature  and  situation,  would  have  been  perilous 
if  not  impassal^e. 

I  hurry  with  the  same  rapidity  and  eagerness  which  stimulated  IVIacklin, 
over  the  remainder  of  his  journey,  until  I  find  him  approaching  the 
place  of  his  destination,  and  the  house  of  his  step-father,  Daniel  Tracy. 
It  was  a  large,  rambling  kind  of  building,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
wild  and  dreary  field,  whiph  had  originally  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  lawn.  Not  a  tree  or  slirub  grew,  or  was  suffered  to  grow,  kindly 
near  the  lonely  dwelling,  either  to  decorate  or  to  shelter  it,  and  the  tract 
of  ground  around  it  had  not  the  slightest  indication  of  rural  taste,  or 
even  passing  comfort  in  its  arrangement.  All  was  rude  and  neglected, 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  long  generating  neglect,  produced  either 
by  slovenly  profiigacy,  or  embarrassed  circumstances.  The  latter, 
Macklin  knew  could  not  be  the  case,  as  both  house  and  land  were  the 
property  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  years,  whom  his  mother,  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  considerable  personal  attractions,  had  married  solely 
for  his  money. 

As  he  reached  the  door,  his  ear  was  caught  by  the  sound  of  voices  in 
loud  and  angry  altercation,  and  among  them  he  could  plainly  distingui^ 
that  of  his  mother.  Oh !  how  those  tones,  even  in  the  shrill  extremity  of 
passion,  awoke  an  echo  of  thrilling  emotion  in  his  bosom,  and  brought 
the  unbidden  tear  to  his  eye,  the  quick  throb  to  his  heart,  and  called  up  a 
world  of  affection,  unwearied  care,  and  clinging  tenderness  bestowed 
upon  him  by  that  parent,  he  was  now  to  meet  after  a  long  and  eventful 
separation. 

.  The  bond  of  love  between  IVIacklin  and  his  mother  had  always  been 
of  surpassing  power  and  perfection.  There  was  a  principle  of  mutual 
sacrifice  between  them,  which  never  thought  of  self  in  the  proud 
emulating  devotion  which  each  was  ever  ready  to  offer,  to  insure  the 
minutest  happiness,  or  obviate  the  slightest  pain  of  the  other.  It  was 
this  which  made  Macklin  deprive  himself  of  many  a  comfort  and 
enjoyment  during  his  earlier  struggles,  to  add  to  those  of  his  mother ; 
and  caused  him  to  endure  many  a  sting  and  privation  to  save  her  from 
the  sting,  or  the  pressure  of  any;  and  it  was  the  same  noble  and 
generous  impulse  which  prompted  the  parent  to  make  a  cold  and  heartless 
bargain,  and  fiing  herself  into  the  a  inns  of  an  old 'lascivious  dotard,  to 
secure  to  her  son  the  reversion  of  his  property.  "We  may  imagine  then. 
the  rush  of  conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions  which  met  and  struggled 
for  supremacy  in  his  breast,  as  Macklin  listened  to  the  angry  sounds 
within. 

For  several  minutes  he  knocked  long  and  loudly  at  the  door,  without 
getting  answer   or  admittance.    At  length,  curiosity  or  impatience, 
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urged  him  to  look  througli  the  small  circular  aperture  (usual  iu  country 
houses]  in  the  window  shutters  of  the  apartment  from  whence  the  voice 
proceeded.  But  the  scene  which  met  his  first  glance  was  one  that 
caused  him  to  recoil  some  paces  backward  in  amazement  and  horror ; 
and  he  might  have  fled  from  the  spectacle,  were  it  not  that  the  fascina- 
nation  peculiar  to  the  latter  feeling,  led  him  irresistibly  back  to  the 
window.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  room  into  which  he  looked,  was 
situated  a  wretched  bed^  upon  which  an  old  and  very  decrepit  man  was 
half  lying,  half  sitting.  Some  fierce  and  terrible  passion  had  aroused 
him,  for  he  was  shaking  in  the  palsying  paroxysm  of  anger  that  was 
the  madness  of  the  moment.  The  wrinkled  skin  of  his  face  was  swelled 
out  to  an  unnatural  size ;  his  sunken  eyes  seemed  to  be  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  lower  jaw  hung  down  gaping  in  exhaustion, 
disclosing  his  toothless  gums,  while  his  tongue  lolled  from  his  mouth 
like  that  of  a  heated  dog.  In  one  hand  he  grasped  a  short  thick  stick, 
with  which  he  struck  blindly  in  the  air,  as  if  at  some  phantom  object, 
and  the  other  was  hooked  around  the  bed-post,  to  support  the  weakness 
of  his  over-wrought  and  debilitlftted  frame.  This  was  Tracy,  his  step- 
father. At  a  short  distance  from  him,  Macklin  recognized  his  mother, 
and  his  soul  sickened  as  he  looked  upon  her.  She  was  leaning  helplessly 
against  the  wall,  and  holding  to  her  head  a  handkerchief  quite  empur- 
pled with  the  blood  which  was  streaming  from  her  wounded  temples. 
Her  garments  were  torn  from  her  bosom  and  shoulders,  and  one  arm 
was  still  raised  in  the  attitude  of  defence,  although  she  was  now  com- 
pletely out  of  the  reach  of  the  blows  of  her  almost  maniac  assailant. 

"  Mother  !  mother  V*  shouted  Macklin,  stung  to  phrenzy  by  the 
horrid  scene.  "Open  the  door;  let  me  in.  'Tis  I,  Charles,  your 
son.  Oh!  hasten  to  admit  me^  until  I  save  you  from  this  brutal 
violence." 

With  one  loud  cry  of  joy,  she  rushed  from  the  apartment,  and  was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  her  darling  son,  while  she  strained  him  in  return, 
long  and  close  and  wildly  to  her  heart.  Oh !  the  joy  of  that  embrace, 
when  those  who  love  are  linked  together, — ^when  heart  is  pressed 
against  heart,  and  lip  against  lip,  and  the  forms  seem  to  grow  into 
each  other,  and  there  is  a  suffocating  of  too  much  joy  overflooding  the 
brain,  until  the  warm  tears  come  gushing  forth, — a  blessed  relief, — ^to 
meet  and  mingle  on  the  cheeks  of  both.  Is  not  such  a  moment  worth 
whole  years  of  that  dull,  unreal  semblance  of  affection,  one  meets  with 
in  the  details  of  every  day  life  ?  Does  it  not  in  its  sufficiency  atone  for 
years  of  absence,  misery,  and  trial,  and  does  not  separation  become 
almost  a  blessing  when  it  leads  to  the  rapture  of  such  a  reunion? 
Again  and  again,  MackHn's  mother  wrapped  him  in  her  arms,  and 
unclosed  them  only  to  fold  him  over  again  within  their  hallowed 
circle. 

^  God's  blessing  on  thee  l**  she  cried,  at  last,  in  the  deep  invocation 
of  a  mother's  prayer ;  "  what  a  joy  and  pride  and  comfort  it  is  to  have 
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you  near  me  in  this  hour  of  insult  and  outrage,  to  shield  and  save  me.' 

<<Dear,  dear  mother,"  replied  Macklin,  "this  is,  indeed,  a  fearful 
moment  to  meet  you.  Gracious  heaven !  but  you  are  terribly  wounded. 
Ten  thousand  curses  on  the  coward  hand  that  struck  you  V* 

<<  Hush,  hush,  my  son,**  rejoined  the  mother,  quickly,  as  she  saw  the 
flash  in  his  eye,  and  the  angry  gathering  on  his  brow.  "  It  is  a  mere 
nothing, — a  scratch  which  a  minute  will  suffice  to  staunch, — but,  what- 
ever may  be  your  feelings,  recollect  that  it  was  my  husband's  act,  and 
that  you,  yauy  of  all  the  living  world,  cannot,  dare  not  retaliate  on  him. 
But  come,  you  need  refreshment,  and  he  time  to  cool  his  wrath.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  will  remove  the  stains  of  this  accursed  broil." 

"  Stay,  mother,"  said  Macklin,  "  one  moment.  Are  scenes  like  these  of 
frequent  recurrence  ?" 

"  Alas !  Charles  "  replied  his  mother,  "  I  dare  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion.     I  have  endured  much,  but  I  trust  the  day  of  trial  is  over.    Let 
us  for  the  present  endeavour  to  forget  a  subject  that  must  be  so  painful 
to  us  all." 

When  Macklin,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  was  once  more  seated 
by  his  mother,  he  was  painfully  affected  to  behold  the  great  and  ruinous 
change  which  had  passed  over  her.  A  few  years  only  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  yet,  her  descent  towards  its  de- 
cline had  been  fearfully  rapid.  She  looked  worn  and  wasted,  and  had 
all  the  dark  and  palpable  evidences  of  age  about  her.  Her  form  was 
thin  and  attenuated, — ^her  cheeks  hollow  and  haggard,  and  her  dress  and 
mien,  in  earlier  and  happier  days  scrupulously  neat  and  becoming,  were 
now  indicative  of  the  carelessness  and  indolence  of  unhappiness.  It  was 
apparent  that  she  suffered  much  from  domestic  tyranny  and  persecution, 
and  that  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  so  much  agoni^d  the  feelings 
of  Macklin,  was  by  no  means  a  rare  or  unusual  occurrence.  But  all 
recollections  arising  from  such  sources  were  forgotten  in  the  delicious 
reunion  of  beings  so  attached.  They  went  over  together  the  whole  story 
of  their  existence.  Every  sorrow  and  difficulty  of  the  past  was  dwelt  on 
minutely,  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the  anticipated  joys  of  the 
future,  lilacklin  told  her  of  his  love,— of  the  beauty,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  all  the  varied  amiable  qualities  of  the  young  and  gentle  girl 
who  was  to  be  the  blessing  of  his  life.  And  then,  they  both  drew  pictures 
of  hereafter  felicity  and  comfort.  In  fact,  the  world  was  to  be  to  them 
a  world  of  flowers,  which  grew  to  their  very  hands  to  cull.  Thus, 
hours  passed  on  unheeded  and  unreckoned.  Every  angry  impulse  or 
irritated  feeling  was  lulled  to  sleep  on  the  lap  of  joyous  expectation, 
and  when  at  last  they  parted  for  the  night,  each  felt  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul  an  enthusiasm  of  hope  of  which  they  were  never  again  to 
partake. 
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CHAPTER  IV. — THE  MiDiaOHT  MUBDEB,  AND  THB  BUBIAL. 

It  was  midnight  All  was  Lushed  into  repose,  and  not  a  stir  disturbed 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  hour.  It  was  part  of  the  penurious  syBtem 
adopted  by  old  Tracy  not  to  permit  a  servant  to  remain  in  his  house  after 
nightfall.  The  few  persons  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  household 
4uties  belonged  to  the  scattered  cabins  of  the  peasantry  around,  and  it 
was  their  habit  to  return  home  early  every  evening,  when  the  mansion 
was  jealously  barred  and  bolted  until  the  following  morning.  ThU  was 
a  singular  system  for  a  man  who  had  the  reput  ition  of  immense  wealth, 
ftnd  who  was  besides  hated  for  his  avarice  and  extortion.  But  the  practice 
evidently  had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  of  distrust  to^vards  the  persona  in  his 
emplojrmenty  and  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  safer  in  hia  guarded  lone- 
liness, tlian  under  the  protection  of  those  whose  fidelity  he  doubted.  Thus, 
on  the  night  of  Macklin's  arrival,  at  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  the  only 
tenants  of  the  mansion  were  his  step-father  Tracy,  his  mother,  and 
himself. 

iMacklin  had  sunk  to  sleep,  but  it  could  not  be  called  rest.  Although 
slumber  came  upon  his  wearied  frame,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  busy  ma- 
chinery of  the  brain  whirled  on  as  fearfully  active  as  ever,  but  without 
the  guiding  power  to  controul  its  motions.  The  horrid  fancies  of  a  night- 
mare bestrode  his  dreams.  He  thought  he  was  swimming  in  a  sea  of 
blood — ^thick  human  blood — and  the  hideous  stream  kissed  his  revolt- 
ing lip  every  moment,  and  he  was  obliged  to  crunch  his  teeth  fiercely 
together,  and  lock  his  lips  closely,  to  keep  the  crimson  wave  from  leaping 
down  his  throat.  Then  shoals  of  putrid  carcases  appeared  to  come  drifting 
down  the  current.  It  was  a  desperate  struggle  to  avoid  them.  Every 
time  he  stretched  hia  hands  abroad  to  keep  himself  afloat,  they  came  in 
contact  with  the  cold,  clammy,  and  shaking  flesh,  and  brought  away  some 
of  the  loathsome  slime  upon  them.  At  last  his  arms  grew  faint,  and 
splashed  heavily  in  the  red  tide,  and  he  was  sinking  down  in  it.  Then 
it  rose  above  his  mouth,  and  his  nostrils  became  full  of  it,  and  he  could 
not  breathe.  He  unclosed  his  lips  to  gasp  for  air,  and  down  it  rushed  his 
throat.  His  heart  seemed  bursting,  and  he  was  just  lost,  when  he  made 
one  last  plunge— one  gathering  of  all  his  might,  and,  with  his  very  final 
breath,  uttered  a  cry — a  wild,  long,  piercing  cry  for  help,  and — awoke, 
every  limb  quivering  with  agony,  and  the  dew  of  horror  thick  upon  his 
brow,  but  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  it  was  all  a  d]:eam. 

Again  he  was  soliciting  sleep,  when — ^was  it  fancy  ?  Again  that  cry 
rang  in  his  ear.  He  leaned  up  upon  his  arm,  and  held  his  breath  pain- 
fully to  listen.  By  Heaven,  it  rose  again  from  beneath  him,  and  filled 
the  apparent  solitude  of  the  house.  No,  no,  no,  it  was  not  fancy.  It  was 
too  plain,  too  distinct,  too  fearfully  real.  Loud,  shrill,  and  racking,  it 
burst  upon  his  ear  in  the  hitherto  unbroken  hush  of  the  solemn  midnight, 
and,  as  he  started  up  aghast,  he  could  plainly  distinguish  the  horrible 
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articulation  of  <<  murder!  murder!''  There  was  a  pause — a  cessation  for 
a  moment — then  again  it  broke  forth  in  one  shorty  quick  shriek,  and  all 
wasatilL 

A  wildering,  maddening  thought  dashed  across  the  brain  of  Macklin. 
He  ^rang  from  his  bed,  and,  witb  rapid  bounds  rather  than  steps,  rushed 
down  the  stairs,  which  creaked  and  quivered  with  his  hurried  progress, 
and  soon  stood  within  the  apartment  from  which  the  sounds  had  issued. 

Oh !  the  appalling  aspect  of  the  scene  which  met  his  inquiring  glance 
was  enough  to  blast  him,  if  he  lived  a  centuiy, — to  wither  up  the  sap  and 
coi'e  of  existence,  if  all  the  sunlight  of  the  world's  prosperity  were  to 
shine  upon  it, — and  leave  not  one  branch  upon  which  love,  glory,  ambition, 
wealth  could  hang  one  wreath,  if  they  all  drew  near  to  decorate  it.  It 
scalded  his  very  brain.  He  felt  a  rush  of  lava  round  his  head  and  in  his 
breast,  searing  and  burning  up  his  brain  and  lungs.  His  sight  spread  into 
dizzy  confusion,  until  the  dark  and  unholy  spectacle  became  multiplied 
into  a  thousand  fold,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  legion  of  fiends  grinning 
around  him. 

At  length  the  calmness  of  despair  came  over  him,  and  he  was  able  to 
survey  the  scene  beforehim.  It  was  this : — Half  hanging  from  the  bed 
upon  which  he  had  seen  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  his  head 
cloven  by  one  hideous  wound,  his  grey  hairs,  face,  and  breast  a  mass  of 
blood,  with  one  arm  lying  across  his  body  di'eadfully  shattered,  as  if  it 
bad  been  beaten  down  in  the  act  of  defending  his  head,  and  the  other 
grasping  in  its  stiffened^ngers  some  torn  fragments  of  clothing,  which,  in 
the  death  struggle,  they  had  clutched  upon,  and  borne  away — in  this  fearful 
condition  lay  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  step-father  Tracy.  On  the  ground 
beneath  him,  which  was  also  stained  with  blood,  lay  a  small  rudely- formed 
hatchet  with  which  the  foul  deed  was  doubtless  accomplished.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  pale,  trembling,  and  her  garment  saturated  with  human 
gore,  stood — his  ^iotheb  ! 

For  a  moment,  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  his  limbs 
shook  with  the  palsy  of  terror,  refusing  to  do  their  office,  but  the  next  he 
was  resolutely  advancing  towards  the  living  occupant  of  the  room.  When 
he  stood  beside  her,  he  raised  his  hand  slowly,  pointed  to  the  mutilated 
body,  and,  in  a  low  hoarse  tone,  said — 

«  Mother,  who  did  that  ?" 

A  smothered  scream  burst  from  the  unhappy  woman,  as  the  voice  in  her 
ear  startled  her,  and,  in  her  terror,  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not  the 
quick  grasp  of  his  arm  upheld  her.  Awhile  she  gazed  vacantly  into  liis 
face,  with  the  unmeaning  stare  of  an  idiot,  as  if  she  knew  him  not;  but 
slowly  recollecting  him,  she  leaned  forward,  and  putting  her  lips  to  his 
ear,  said  in  a  hissing  whisper — 

« 'Twas  L"  ^ 

^  Hush,  mother,"  almost  yeUed  out  Macklin,  "  breathe  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  that  fearful  sentence  again.    I  know,  I  feel  it  could  not  be.    'Tis 
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madness,  misery,  but  not  guilt  that  makes  you  say  so.    Ob !  oh !  fate 
could  not  curse  me  so." 

*'  Charles,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  fearful  collectedness  of  look  and 
tone,  "  it  is  too  true." 

*<  Then,"  replied  Macklin,  through  his  clenched  teeth,  and  as  he  spoke, 
he  seized  her  firmly  by  the  arm,  "  then  there  is  but  one  course  left  for 
us.  Here,  mother,  kneel  with  me  this  instant !  Quick,  woman,  and 
swear,  aye,  swear  deeply,  by  the  high  and  great  God  that  is  looking 
down  upon  us  now — ^by  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  to-night — and  by 
the  soul  of  yon  wretched  clay  that  lias  been  so  hurriedly  sent  to  its 
last  account,  never  to  breathe  one  word,  or  to  utter  one  hint  however 
slight,  that  it  was  your  right  hand ;  you  know  the  rest,  mother.** 

With  a  shivering,  convulsive  shudder,  she  knelt  down  beside  him,  and 
passively  repeated  tlie  oath  he  proposed.  At  its  termination,  Macklin 
sprang  up  wildly,  and  assisting  her  to  rise,  said,  while  he  ahnost 
tore  her  outward  garment  from  her  person,  '*  Come,  give  me  this  ! 
There  is  a  red  spy  upon  it,  but  Til  hush  its  babbling  tongue  for  ever. 
Faugh,  how  revolting  blood  is — ^it  swells  up  into  my  nostrils.  But  see, 
mother,"  he  continued,  as  he  thrust  the  garment  upon  the  fire  which 
still  blazed  upon  the  hcartli,  and  stamped  his  foot  fiercely  upon  it,  until  it 
caught  the  flame  and  burned  up  quickly,  "  see  there,  there  it  bums  and 
blazes, — -joy,  joy,  'tis  ashes.  Ho !  I've  silenced  one  witness  against  you,** 
and  a  ghastly  smile  broke  over  his  features.  <'  But  away,  mother^  away 
— this  is  no  place  for  you.  Hie  to  your  chamber,  woman,  what  have  you 
to  do  with  the  murdered  !'* 

Macklin  spoke  these  strange  and  incoherent  words  with  a  terrible 
energy.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  loud  and  rapid,  and  his  gestures 
those  of  maddening  excitement.  His  guilty  parent  listened  with  a  sullen 
apathy,  but  as  she  was  about  to  obey  the  order  conveyed  in  hb  conclud- 
ing words,  she  looked  enquiringly  into  his  face,  and  pointed  to  the  body. 
He  seemed  to  understand  the  mute  interrogatory,  for  in  the  same  loud 
voice  he  continued  ? 

"  Fear  not  for  him.  Ill  look  to  his  tending.  The  moon  shall  light 
his  wake,  and  then  for  his  burial — I  will  myself  be  priest,  sexton,  and 
grave-digger.  And  I'll  smooth  the  turf  above  his  head,  and  not  an  eye 
shall  look  upon  me,  for  the  wind  shall  be  my  only  witness,  as  it  howls 
the  funeral  dirge  for  the  departed.  So  away,  mother,  and  111  to  my 
task  :  away !  away !"  And  as  he  spoke  these  words  with  a  maniac  tone 
and  gesture,  th3  wretched  and  guilty  woman  fled  howling  from  the 
room. 

For  some  moments  after  her  departure,  Macklin  remained  gazing  in 
wild  stupefaction  on  the  deed  of  blood.  The  excitement  which  lately 
wrought  so  powerfully  npon  brain  and  frame  had  suddenly  subsided. 
The  power  of  thought  seemed  dead  within  him,  so  motionless  and 
vacantly  did  he  continue  staring  at  the  appalling  scene  before  him. 
But   such  a  state  was  not  of  long  duration.    The  violence  of  his  feel- 
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ings  was  only  dormant  for  the  time,  for  it  soon  regained  its  terrible 
ascendancj  in  his  brain.  He  thought  of  the  future,  and  the  curse  that 
was  upon  it  for  him.  He  saw  a  gulf — a  burning,  fixed  gulf  yawning 
between  him  and  all  he  loved  and  blessed  in  life.  He  felt  that  sorrow, 
and  shame^  and  sin  were  heaped  upon  him,  until  he  was  almost  smothered 
beneath  their  pressure.  Wildly  he  dashed  a  desperate  hand  towards 
heaven,  and  shouted  out  an  insolent  anathema  against  its  providence. 
Quick,  and  deep,  and  hollow  came  the  imprecations  ffom  his  lips.  At 
last  he  sprang  towards  the  bed,  and  hurriedly  wrapping  the  body  in  the 
coverings,  raised  it  aloft,  and  threw  it  across  his  shoulder ;  then  lifting 
the  bloody  weapon  from  the  floor,  strode  out  of  the  apartment.  When 
he  gained  the  hall  of  the  building,  it  might  have  struck  him  with  sur*- 
prise  to  find  the  hall  door  thrown  wide  open ;  yet,  he  heeded  not  the 
unusual  circumstance,  but  proceeded  rapidly  with  his  burthen  out  into 
the  night  air. 

It  was  a  miserable  spectacle  to  behold  him,  as  he  strode  out  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  house  into  the  cold  clear  moonlight.  His 
tall  dark  form  was  half  covered  with  the  clothes  in  which  he  had 
enwrapped  the  body^  and  the  night-wind  came  rushing  fiercely  around 
him,  and  tossed  them  about  with  angry  violence,  as  if  it  were  endowed 
with  a  spirit  of  prying  curiosity,  and  were  determined  to  discover  what 
was  the  foul  and  fearful  thing  which  thus  profaned  its  midnight  solitude. 
Macklin  was  a  man  of  considerable  muscular  power,  yet  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  master  the  resistance  which  the  blast  gave 
him,  and  he  was  frequently  borne  back  several  paces  by  its  violence. 
At  length,  after  a  long  and  laborious  struggle,  he  gained  the  side 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  situated  some  distance  from  the  house/ at  a  point 
where  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch :  here  he  was  so  utterly 
exhausted,  as  to  be  obliged  to  lay  down  his  burden  on  the  rocky  verge. 
At  the  place  where  he  stood,  the  current  which  swept  downwards  from 
the  hills  with  a  headlong  dash,  met  with  a  sudden  and  abrupt  check ;  for 
the  bed  of  the  river,  which  was  before  somewhat  broad  and  straggling, 
now  at  once  became  contracted  into  a  deep  and  narrow  rocky  channel, 
which  turned  off  almost  at  a  right  angle  beneath  the  span  of  the  rude 
arch  which  crossed  it.  The  impetuosity  of  the  mountain  ton*ent  being 
thus  peremptorily  retarded  in  its  onward  course,  and  confined  within 
a  crooked  and  difficult  space,  its  waters  chafed  and  leaped  up  as  if 
in  anger  at  their  imprisonment,  and,  in  their  efforts  at  enfranchisement, 
boiled  and  bubbled  like  a  steaming  cauldron.  Intently  did  Macklin 
gaze  into  the  confused  battling  beneath  him,  and  watch  the  dark  and 
muddy-hued  torrent  as  it  dashed  and  buffetted  against  the  rocky  barrier 
that  partly  breasted  it,  till  the  foam  upon  its  surface  seemed  to  him  like 
the  sweat  upon  a  strong  man  s  brow  after  a  desperate  conflict. 

"  Ha  !'*  shouted  Macklin,  at  length,  "  I  have  found  a  grave  for  him, — 
a  deep  and  a  sure  one.  The  passer-by  of  the  morning  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  there  is  a  fresh  corpse  beneath  his  feet.    Oh !  I  will  bury 
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thee  finugly,  thou  poor  old  mangled  thing.  I  will  lay  thee  where  no 
prying  eye  shall  look  upon  thj  helplessness,  or  rudely  mock  at  thine  old 
grey  and  cloven  head." 

And  then  he  raised  the  body  from  the  bank,  and  lifUng  it  on  high, 
came  forward  to  the  very  brink  of  the  torrent.  For  a  moment  he 
continued  to  hold  his  burden  suspended  over  the  waters,  and  muttered 
something  as  if  in  prayer;  then  he  flung  it  down  fiercely,  and  it  parted 
the  current,  and  put  its  troubled  waves  aside  to  make  a  passage  for  itself, 
and  down  it  went,  and  the  stream  closed  over  it  with  a  sullen  gurgle. 

A  shrill  hysterical  cry  broke  from  the  lips  of  Macklin,  which  rung 
sharply  on  the  echoes  of  the  night,  and  then  he  laughed  loud  and  idiot* 
like.  When  he  had  thus  given  vent  to  the  hurricane  of  passionate 
excitement  and  horror  which  had  gathered  within  him,  he  crossed 
his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  straining  them  tightly,  as  if  he  hugged  the 
blissful  security  to  his  heart,  said  with  a  confident  chuckling  voiced — 

"  Now,  both  are  safe." 

"  Fool  and  murderer,  not  yet,"  whispered  a  voice  in  his  ear,  while 
a  powerful  grasp  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  very  soul  of  Macklin,  constitutionally  brave  though  he  was, 
shook  within  him,  and  he  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  strong  hold 
which  sustained  him.  For  a  brief  time  the  sudden  shock  completely 
over  mastered  him,  and  left  him  helpless,  but  the  effort  soon  passed  away, 
and  then  as  he  turned  slowly  round  he  beheld  in  his  captor  the  dragoon 
of  the  inn.  There  he  stood  in  his  helmet  and  long  horseman's  cloak, 
with  a  look  of  triumphant  malignity  flashing  in  his  wild  dark  eye,  as  he 
peered  insolently  into  the  face  of  Macklin. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me?"  demanded 
Macklin. 

"  Who  I  am  matters  little,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  what  I  want  with  you 
is  easily  explained.  Come,  friend,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  to  jail  with 
you  for  a  murderer." 

"  Lead  on,"  said  Macklin,  with  a  sudden  energy,  "  I  will  follow." 

"  Excuse  me,  good  sir,"  said  the  soldier,  mockingly ;  do  you  proceed 
and  /  will  follow.  And  hark  ye,  too,  we  must  hasten,  as  we  have  some 
miles  to  travel  before  day-break." 

They  crossed  the  bridge  and  up  the  mountain  road,  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  long  marking  their  progress.  And  thus  they  journeyed  on 
until  the  grey  of  the  morning  witnessed  the  closing  of  his  dungeon  on 
Charles  Macklin,  as  the  suspected  murderer  of  his  step-father  Daniel 
Tracy. 

(  To  be  conliuued.) 
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Whbw  the  annab  of  our  servitude  shall  be  hereafter  written,  and  our 
ehildren,  looking  back  on  the  evils  we  have  endured,  shall  ask,  what  chief 
curse  feU  upon  their  fathers, — ^which  wrong  stung  them  to  the  inmost 
quick, — ^what  evil  spirit  did  most  taunt  and  buffet  them, — history  will 
answer  with  unhesitating  voice— the  mal-administration  of  justice.  They 
took  away  the  symbols  of  our  ancient  severalty,  and  trod  under  foot  the 
royalties  of  our  nationhood.  They  reft  from  the  hand  of  our  native  nobles 
the  princely  inheritances  which  they  held,  not  in  selfish  exclusiveness,  but 
in  common  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  for  their  own.  They  parcelled  out  our  green  hills 
among  their  alien  bands  of  fierce  adventurers  and  court  traders.  They 
watched  eveiy  spring  time  of  our  industry,  to  crush  and  blight  each  pre- 
sumptuous bud  of  competition.  They  clutched  the  keys  of  knowledge  in 
the  land,  and  stood  in  the  gate  of  all  intellectual  improvement,  neither 
leading  the  way  themselves,  nor  suffering  those  that  would  to  enter  in. 
They  rifled  us  of  our  riches,  and  sealed  up  all  the  natural  means  of  repro- 
•  dncing  wealth ;  and  then  reproached  us  with  our  poverty,  and  writ  dis- 
firanchisement  upon  our  beggar-brow.  They  uprooted  our  last  shelter — 
a  native  parliament, — so  soon  as  they  began  to  see  from  its  freshening 
foliage,  and  fast  ripening  fruit,  that  it  had  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  soil. 
They  sent  us  their  government  apprentices  to  learn  at  our  expense  the  trick 
of  rule;  and  they  quartered  on  us  the  refuse  of  their  offices,  that  those  who 
were  no  longer  fit  for  English  duty  might  stagger  out  their  days,  if  not 
repair  their  damaged  fortimes  at  our  charge.  They  harnessed  our  trained 
valour  and  our  metalled  youth  to  their  car  of  sordid  empire,  till  our  too  docile 
energy  had  dragged  it  at  their  bidding  over  every  plain  of  cheated  Europe 
and  of  decimated  Asia ;  and  for  our  reward,  they  tell  us  now  that  it  is 
insufferable  that  even  our  mendicants  should  be  caged  with  theirs. 
An  this  we  have  borne,  and  thanks  to  our  unfortunate  good  temper^  would 
be  Hke  enough  to  bear  too  patiently,  were  there  not  one  ingredient  in  the 
brimming  cup  of  wrong  bitterer  than  all.  That  last  curse  of  our  self- 
helplessness, — ^that  sin  against  the  Spirit  of  truth  never  to  be  forgiven,— 
that  darkest  deep  of  degradation,  and  taunting  mockery  of  all  right  and 
honour — ^is  the  mal-administration  of  justice. 

War  is  the  scourging  of  a  nation,  provincialism  its  denial,  but  the  blas- 
phemy against  all  nature,  right,  and  mercy,  is  not  reached  till  the  solemn 
mookery  of  state  is  gone  through,  and  the  unjust  judge  affects  to  wash  his 
hands  of  the  wrong  which  he  inflicts.  Injustice  is  a  nation's  crown  of 
thomsy  and  purple  robe  of  woe,  and  rotten  reed  of  help ;  the  consum- 
mation of  iniquity.  More  than  mortal  must  the  patience  and  long-suffering 
be,  that  wiS  endure  such  wanton  contumely  without  murmuring,  or  such 
resialaiice  as  Ae  circumstances  of  the  case  aQow. 

Suck  resiatancey  by  every  means  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  it 
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behoves  Ireland  to  offer  promptly  and  perseveringly,  to  the  attempt  which 
the  existing  government  have  begun,  to  strip  the  country  of  its  few  chances 
of  ordinary  justice,  and  to  fling  it  bound  once  more  to  the  pharisaic  mob, 
whose  only  cry  against  the  poor  man  and  the  patriot  has  ever  been,  and 
is,  "  away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth ;  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live, — we  will  have  no  other  king  but  Caesar." 

The  English  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  have  declared,  that  they  will 
suffer  no  more  responsible  magistrates  to  exist  in  the  land  ;  that  they  will 
shut  out  any  hope  in  the  poor  man's  heart  of  being  judged  impartially,  or 
by  any  less  partial  and  embittered  enemy  than  his  own  hereditary  op- 
pressor; that  the  occasional  shelter  which  stipendiary  magistrates  afforded 
the  unhappy  peasantry  against  the  whirlwind  of  local  despotism  shall  be 
thrown  down ;  that  the  tenantry  of  their  kingdom  shall  be  judged  by  their 
landlords ! 

Judged  by  their  landlords ! — how  full  of  heart-withering  despair  is  that 
fearful  phrase ;  what  scenes  of  anarchy  and  fury  and  revenge  does  that 
dark  sentence  prelude,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  the  people  and  the 
oligarchy  of  Ireland  !  What  wreck  of  every  growing  bond  of  social  peace 
and  order  does  not  that  baneful  sentence  threaten.  If  Lord  de  Grey  had 
racked  his  limited  wits  in  search  of  provocation  to  slumbering  popular 
distrust, — had  he  called  to  the  Council  Board  a  spirit  of  discord  sevenfold 
more  pestilent  than  himself, — ^had  he  entered  into  a  covenant  with  his  em- 
ployers to  tear  off  every  healing  skin,  that  late  years  have  allowed  to  grow 
over  the  country's  wounds, — he  could  not  have  devised  any  plan  so 
effectual,  so  speedy,  and  so  universally  applicable,  as  the  abolition  of 
responsible  magistrates,  and  the  threat  of  re-investing  the  anti-nationaI» 
anti-liberal,  suspicious  and  suspected,  profligate,  ignorant  and  partial 
squirearchy,  with  their  old  weapons  of  legal  injustice. 

Does  Lord  de  Grey  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  people,  with  whose 
peace  and  welfare  he  is  thus  stupidly  trifling  ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  of 
all  the  mingled  sources  of  inveterate  hate  between  the  rich  and  poor  in 
Ireland  in  former  days,  this  of  the  unpaid  magistracy  was  the  most  fruit- 
ful ?  Does  he  not  know,  that  in  an  agricultural  community,  almost  every- 
where divided  between  idle  wealth  and  toiling  poverty, — between  rent- 
makers  and  rent-eaters, — ^between  an  alien-hearted  aristocracy  and  a 
liberty -loving  people, — ^without  an  intervening  middle  class  to  hold  the 
balances  of  opinion, — ^without  commercial  or  manufacturing  influence  to 
appeal  to  for  sympathy  or  arbitration, — the  deadliest  blunder  of  a  govern- 
ment must  be,  to  confer  gigantic  discretionary  powers  over  the  naturally 
suspicious  many,  to  the  justly  suspected  few  ?  Or,  if  Lord  de  Grey  be 
too  indolent  a  man,  or  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  enquire,  at  his  time  of  life, 
into  a  new  and  difiicult  subject,  like  the  social  history  of  the  province 
whereof  he  has  taken  the  custody, — ^surely  he  can  scarce  have  lived  sixty 
years  in  the  world,  without  acquiring  such  stray  scraps  of  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  as  to  be  able  to  perceive,  at  least  when  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  the  most  intolerable  burlesque  upon  the  idea  of  popular  justice. 
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is  where  one  class  of  society,  wlio  are  in  every  interest  and  feeling  most 
opposed  to  another,  shall  find  themselves  in  all  relations  of  life,  in  all  right 
of  freedom, — at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, — left  to  the  caprice 
and  mercy  of  that  other  ? 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  distrust  of  the  many  to  be  groundless ; — 
suppose  it  not  groundless  merely  but  unnatural;  suppose  the  petty  oligarchs 
of  Ireland  to  be  all  of  them  enlightened  and  patriotic  men,  (Heaven 
forgive  us  for  the  laughless  lie !) — ^that  they  were  as  a  class  irreproachable 
with  social  tyranny  or  political  oppression, — as  men  unprejudiced  against 
the  people ;  still  were  it  not  like  fatuity,  wantonly  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  multitude,  by  taking  from  them  the  only  men  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  responsible  and  unpartizan  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
distrusted,  and  irresponsible,  and  pattizan  aristocracy,  in  their  room  ? 
What  motive  of  necessity  can  be  assigned  as  an  excuse  for  this  ?  What 
motive  of  policy— even  of  English  or  imperializing  policy — can  our  mis- 
guided rulers  plead  ? 

Is  it  politic  to  embroil  society  anew  on  grounds  like  these  ?  Is 
the  wretched  pretence  of  economy  set  up  as  a  defence  ?  Alas !  there  can 
be  no  economy  in  injustice,  for  injustice  is  the  mother  of  confusion,  and 
confusion  is  a  wasteful  brawling  harlot,  the  shame  and  the  ruin  of  her 
own  household.  They  cannot — thank  God  they  cannot — make  money  of 
injustice.  'Tis  a  cheat  in  thought,  and  word,  and  act ;  and  there  never 
yet  was  thrift  in  cheating. 

But  the  proof  of  this  ?  'Tis  easy  and  at  hand.  For  centuries  the  mass 
of  the  population  were  bred  up  in  the  belief,  that  the  administration  of  the 
law  was  a  mere  machinery  of  oppression.  They  saw  it  administered 
by  the  aristocracy  and  their  tools ;  they  felt  that  in  their  hands  it  was  a 
fearfxd  weapon,  or  rather  armoury  of  weapons,  mercilessly  employed 
against  them.  They  believed,  and  to  a  great  extent  we  too  believe,  that 
the  laws  were  shaped  and  moulded  by  an  oligarchic  legislature,  with 
a  view  to  their  own  selfish  and  grasping  class  interests  ;  and  it  is  but  too 
notorious  that  bad  and  unequal  as  the  laws  were,  they  became  much 
worse  in  the  oligarchic  hand  that  administered  them.  What  was  the 
result?  Incessant  crime,  universal  violence,  club-law,  secret  confedera- 
tion, midnight  assemblages,  fatal  revenge.  Then,  as  the  fitting  counter- 
part to  all  this,  military  quarterings,  extravagant  police  forces,  regiments 
of  spies,  and  troops  of  informers.  Has  Lord  de  Grey  filled  up  the  blanks 
which  recently  have  begun  to  be  left  in  the  Irish  estimates  for  these 
accessories  of  his  economy  ? 

Questions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense,  do 
not,  it  is  true,  arise  before  the  magistrates  sitting  alone  and  undirected  at 
Petty  Sessions ;  but  at  Quarter  Sessions  they  do.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  disputes  between  the  people  and  their  masters,  respecting 
land,  are  now  decided  in  the  Assistant  Barrister's  court.  It  is  called  his 
court,  because  he  presides  there ;  but  in  a  multitude  of  instances, 
the  gratuitous  luminaries  who  are  associated  with  him,  obscure  his  light : 
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and  sometimes,  indeed,  that  is  not  over  strong.  Kindled  at  the  shrine  of 
Whig  patitHiage  and  jobbing,  it  has  frequently  shone  with  but  a  dim 
lustre ;  such  as  is  emitted,  with  due  sputtering  accompaniment,  from  a 
fresh  candle  made  with  a  damp  wick.  Still  there  was,  even  from  such, 
an  occasional  glimmer  of  guiding  light,  which,  imder  the  Terrorist  admin- 
istration, wiU  be  gradually  suffered  to  die  out.  And  then  the  local  courts 
of  the  country  will  be  restored  to  their  primal  gloom ;  for  if  the  only 
light  that  is  in  them  be  again  made  darkness,  how  deep  will  be  that 
darkness! 

The  same  process  of  tardy  and  ineffectual,  but  still  progressive,  iUumi- 
nation  was  of  late  years  taking  place  in  the  Petty  Sessions  courts.  There 
the  wise  men  of  the  Orange  lodge  and  Extermination  society,  were 
occasionally  shamed  into  the  pretence  of  justice,  by  the  presence  of 
stipendiary  magistrates.  If  the  difference  between  the  old  system  of  total 
irresponsibility,  and  that  which  in  some  sort  amoimted  to  a  drag  put 
upon  oppression's  wheel,  was  often  less  than  it  might  have  been,  we  are 
to  thank  the  miserable  Whigs,  who,  by  throwing  away  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  experimentally  winning  men  to  their  mode  of  governing,  and 
proving  its  superiority  over  that  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  have  lost 
more  than  they  will  easily  regain.  But  ill-chosen  though  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  generally  were,  their  interposition  between  the  peasantry  and 
prejudiced  and  tyrannic  landlords  had  a  salutary  effect ;  and  the  remem- 
brance that  the  semen  were  responsible  for  their  act,  had  a  civilising,  and, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  conservative  tendency. 

Henceforth  all  is  to  be  changed.  Hostile  interests,  prejudices,  and 
passions,  are  to  be  committed  against  each  other,  in  the  place  where,  of 
all  other,  society's  peace  and  safety  calls  for  their  disarming.  The  battle 
of  political  and  social  existence  has  been  adjourned  by  Lord  De  Grey  to  the 
sessions  courts.  The  poor  man's  property  and  character  and  freedom, — 
all  that  makes  his  sorrow-stricken  life  endurable, — ^is  henceforth  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  those  men  in  the  commimity,  whom,  of  all 
others,  he  would  not  freely  choose  to  arbitrate  hb  differences  with  his 
neighbours  and  equals,  to  say  nothing  of  his  quarrels  with  the  magisterial 
class — nay,  with  the  very  magistrates  themselves  who  sit  upon  the  geniU^ 
metCs  bench.  If  Lord  De  Grey  is  ignorant,  his  mis-advisers  are  not, 
that  before  the  partial  breaking  up  of  the  unpaid  system  in  Ireland,  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  landlords  to  divide  the  business  between 
them,  each  man  taking  his  own  tenantry  and  neighbourhood,  with  which 
in  a  spirited  country  it  was  a  personal  matter  for  any  of  the  rest  to 
interfere.  Of  course  Lord  De  Grey  and  our  supercilious  English  chan- 
cellor never  heard  of  such  things ;  but  unhappOy  the  people  have  not 
only  heard  of  them,  but  felt  them ;  and  with  tiie  fresh  and  vivid  memory 
of  such  lawless  law,  they  naturally  behold  with  apprehension  and  dismay 
its  fatal  restoration. 

But  what  avails  our  testimony  or  expostulation  ?  We  are  not  to  be 
believed  upon  our  solemn  oaths :  his  Grace  of  Wellington  has  said  so, 
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and  he  is  president  of  the  council ;  we  are  addicted  to  scandalous 
peijury,  for  Lord  Stanley  has  declared  it  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment, and  he  is  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chief  secretaries  of  state. 
What  signify  then  onr  facts,  though  million-tongued  corroboration 
should  affirm  them ;  they  are  but  Irish  facts, — ^their  utterers  but  Irish 
men, — aliens  in  blood,  language  and  religion :  sin  dudoy — for  the  keeper 
of  the  Queen's  conscience  has  spoken  it,  and  all  chancellors  are  ex  qfficio 
moral  men.  Perhaps  his  Vice-Majesty  ^hen  would  condescend  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  British  witnesses-  The  Sassenach  never  told  a  lie, — not 
in  our  favour  at  all  events.  John  Bull,  come  and  appear  to  give  evidence 
therefore  in  this  suit,  wherein  the  People  of  this  kuid  are  plaintiff,  and 
certain  squireens,  lords,  agents,  and  others,  are  the  defendants,  &c.  &c» 

Arthur  Young  was  here  in  1776,  and  he  has  left  his  memorable  testi- 
mony on  record  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  then. 

"  It  must  be  very  apparent  to  every  traveller  through  the  country,  that 
the  labouring  poor  are  treated  with  harshness,  and  are  in  all  respects  so 
little  considered,  that  their  want  of  importance  seems  a  perfect  contrast 
to  their  situation  in  England,  of  which  country^  comparatively  speaking, 
they  reign  as  sovereigns.  The  abominable  distinctions  of  religion,  united 
with  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  little  country  gentlemen,  or  rather  ver^ 
min  of  the  kingdom,  stUl  bear  heavy  on  the  poor  people,  and  subject  them 
to  situations  more  mortifying  than  is  ever  beheld  in  England. 

*^  The  landlord  of  an  Irish  estate  is  a  sort  of  despot  who  yields  obedience 
in  whatever  concerns  the  poor,  to  no  law  but  that  of  his  wUl.  To  dis- 
cover what  the  liberty  of  a  people  is,  we  must  live  among  them,  and  not 
look  for  it  in  the  statutes  of  the  realm :  the  language  of  written  law  may 
be  that  of  liberty,  but  the  situation  of  the  poor  may  speak  no  language  but 
that  of  slavery.  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  Ireland ;  a  long  series  of 
oppressions,  aided  by  very  many  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords 
into  a  habit  of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their  vassals  into 
that  of  an  almost  unlimited  submission.  The  execution  of  the  laws  lies 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  many  of  whom  are 
drawn  from  the  most  illiberal  class  in  the  kingdom.  If  a  poor  man 
lodges  his  complaint  against  a  gentleman,  or  any  animal  that  chooses  to 
call  itself  a  gentleman,  and  the  justice  issues  out  a  summons  for  his 
appearance,  it  is  a  fixed  affront.  Where  manners  are  in  conspiracy 
against  the  law,  to  whom  are  the  oppressed  people  to  have  recourse  ?  The 
poor  have  no  means  of  defence,  but  by  means  of  protection  from  one 
gentleman  against  another,  who  probably  protects  his  vassal  as  he  would 
the  sheep  he  intends  to  eat." 

Such  were  the  good  old  times  of  Toryism ;  such  the  plight  to  which 
irresponsible  tribunals  reduced  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  work 
of  later  years  has  been  to  rescue  them  from  the  gripe  of  this  local 
tyranny ;  and  now  that  it  is  half  accomplished,  Messrs.  Brewster  and 
Blackbume  advise  government  to  retrace  every  step  of  improvement  that 
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lias  been  made,  and  to  set  openly  about  undoing  all  the  good  that  has  been 
done.  And  Mr.  Lucas^  of  whom  we  do  confess  we  had  hoped  worthier 
and  shrewder  counsels,  and  who  ought  to  know  better  his  duty  to 
his  sovereign,  his  country,  and  himself,  than  to  countenance  such  pro- 
<)eeding8,  stands  mutely  or  acquiescently  by,  and  participates  in  measures, 
to  whose  every  principle  the  opinions  of  his  unofficial  days  were  manfully 
and  zealously  opposed.  How  numbing  and  blinding — how  warping  and 
withering  must  the  atmo^here  be — that  can  so  soon  pervert  the  judg* 
ment,  prudence,  and  good  feeling  of  able  and  accomplished  men. 

But  it  is  a  good  while  since  Arthur  Young  was  here ;  perhaps  all  these  eviU 
have  long  ago  vanished.  Let  us  hear  then,  what  another  of  the  superior 
and  dominant  race  says  of  the  matter  at  a  period  considerably  subsequent. 
Mr.  Edward  Wakefield,  a  true  specimen  of  English  superciliousness,  was 
sent  to  do  Ireland  in  1812,  and  he  did  it  accordingly,  in  two  remarkable 
Tolumes  quarto,  which,  independant  of  their  spiritual  attributes,  possess 
the  solid  merit  of  weighing  about  eleven  pounds  each.  As  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  his  official  employers,  we  should  be  sorry  to  tiike  his  evidence 
for  much ;  but  in  his  admissions  against  the  system,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  king^»  evidence.  With  a  sort  of  apologetic  air  for  being  honest 
against  his  grain  and  his  instructions,  he  says, — 

<<  The  administration  of  the  laws  is  a  subject,  which  so  nearly  concerns 
the  interest  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  public,  that  I  cannot  pas^ 
it  over  in  silence.  I  have  so  frequently  witnessed  instances  of  partiality, 
corruption,  venality,  barbarous  ignorance,  conceit,  tyranny,  and  negUgence 
in  the  Irish  magistracy,  that  I  cannot  speak  of  such  conduct  in  terms  of 
sufficient  reprobation.  I  am  not  preferring  a  complaint  which  is  not 
made  by  almost  eveiy  man  who  has  applied  to  them  for  redress,  or  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  behaviour." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  pen  that  wrote  this  charming  avowal  of 
the  characteristics  of  an  irresponsible  magistracy,  was  pecuniarily  held 
by  Castlereagh.  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  cruel  i 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  direct  or  by  implicatioa 
of  that  bad  man.  But  all  things  are  comparative  ;  woe  be  to  the  fame  of 
those  that  force  men  to  compare,  Castlereagh  was  an  unprincipled 
statesman ;  but  he  was  wise  in  his  generation.  He  had  the  heart 
of  a  despot,  but  he  had  the  head  of  a  ruler.  He  saw  no  advantage,  but 
very  great  evil  in  denying  the  injustice  which  he  saw  arose  from 
oligarchic  domination.  He  never  found  leisure,  it  is  true,  to  attempt  ita 
effectual  mitigation ;  but  he  was  at  least  too  circumspect  to  plot  wantonly 
how  it  might  be  made  worse,  and  saw  no  use  in  identifying  the  name  of 
government  with  the  worst  excrescences  of  misrule.  Had  his  wishes  been 
otherwise,  Wakefield  had  never  ventured  to  printy  even  though  hia 
travelling  candour  might  have  penned^  this  fearful  likeness  of  what 
he  saw  in  Ireland. 

But  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  an  inferior  being  to  the  gifted  though  perverted 
Castlereagh.    He  calls  it  <<  sedition"  to  complain,  in  terms  far  less  undis- 
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criminating  and  revolutionarj  than  English  Wakefield's,  of  the  injuries 
and  wrongs  inflicted  by  his  irresponsible  partizans  on  the  long-suffering 
people.  He  sends  his  affidavit-minions  to  hunt  down  a  private  gentle- 
man, who,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  dares  to  arraign  the  misconduct  of  < 
the  unbridled  class,  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  as  landlords.  We  are 
told  in  scripture  that  'tis  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  rulers ;  but  we  do 
not  remember  that  any  thing  is  said  against  our  saying  hard  words 
of  mu-rulers.  Mr.  CJonner  may  not  have  minced  or  measured  all 
his  earnest  and  heart-bom  invectives ;  but  any  one  who  knows  the  misery 
the  people  of  this  land  endure,  and  the  mockery  of  protection  which  the 
laws  become  in  the  hands  of  too  many  of  the  class  that  claim  the  magis- 
tracy of  hereditary  right,  will  be  more  disposed  to  marvel  how  men  keep 
their  senses  at  all,  girt  round  daily  by  the  cries  of  that  injustice  "which 
setteth  even  the  wise  man  mad." 

But  the  Terrorists  (we  move  the  appellation  as  an  amendment  on  the 
original  soubriquet  of  Tories)  not  content  with  the  existing  evils  of 
selecting  in  each  county,  a  number  of  unpaid  magistrates  from  the  resident 
squireens  and  absentee  landlords'  agents,  are  resolved  to  set  aside  the  only 
check  that  the  existing  laws  provided ;  and,  as  if  cotemporaneously, 
to  show  to  what  uses  they  intend  to  put  such  an  unmixed  tribunal  when 
restored  to  all  its  pristine  efficiency ;  they  revive  the  ancient  hue-and-cry 
against  popular  complaint  and  expostulation,  and  seek  to  drown  its  voice 
in  the  hoarse  mutter  of  "  sedition !" 

Sedition! — what  do  they  mean  by  that  luckless  word?  Is  not 
the  whole  history  of  Toryism  one  envenomed,  but  eventually  always 
unavailing  iteration  of  this  cry  ?  To  resist  taxes,  levied  without  popu- 
lar consent,  was  sedition  in  1629, — and  men  were  sent  by  the  score 
to  prison  for  it,  till  the  Petition  of  Right  was  forced  upon  an  humbled 
sovereign.  Liberty  of  worship  was  sedition  in  1670,  and  the  Covenanters 
of  Scotland  were  hunted  down  by  dragoons,  and  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  followed  their  martyr  primate  to  the  block,  till  the  Stuarts  were 
hurled  from  their  hereditary  throne.  Catholic  equality  was  still  denied, 
and  its  earnest  assertion  was  sedition,  when  Kir  wan  and  Sheridan  stood, 
in  our  own  recollection,  at  the  King's  Bench  bar,  and  were  denounced 
there  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  violators  of  the  law,  by  the 
then  advisers  of  the  crown  ;  yet  have  we  seen  that  thing,  for  which  they 
stood  arraigned,  within  fifteen  years  afterwards  proclaimed  the  law  of  the 
land.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  sedition,— and  Muir  and  Palmer  were 
transported  for  publishing  the  same,  like  common  felons,  beyond  the  sea ; 
yet  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackbume  did  not  scruple  to  play  the  part 
of  confidential  councillor  to  the  administration,  who  came  into  power  for 
the  sole  and  open  purpose  of  carrying  said  sedition  through  both  Houses 
in  the  statute  form.  The  abolition  of  Tithe  was  a  thousand  times 
(en  thousand  times  railed  at  by  the  owls  and  oracles  of  Toryism,  as  rank 
sedition  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  seen  the  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  that 
precious  impost  set  at  nought,  and  twenty-five /w  centum  devoured  with- 
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out  ceremony  by  the  owls  themselves,  Ireland's  claim  of  a  Domestic 
Legislature  was  declared,  by  king  and  parliament  in  1 833,  to  be  sedition  ; 
but  we  have  lived  to  see  Repealers  by  the  score  raised  to  all  offices  in 
the  state,  and  we  suppose  there  are  not  many  men  of  experience  or 
judgment  in  either  kingdom  now,  who  do  not  agree  in  believing  that 
the  attempt  to  crush  its  discussion,  by  force  of  proclamations  or  prosecu- 
tions, would  be  the  shortest  and  securest  way  to  drive  the  wavering 
classes  into  its  ranks. 

And  now  the  great  and  vital  question  of  the  Tenure  of  Land, — that, 
to  which  all  party  questions  must  ere  long  give  way, — ^that,  from  which 
a  national  power  and  force,  undreamed  of  and  unparalleled,  will  one  day 
rise, — is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
worthy  of  being  prosecuted  as  sedition.  The  landlords  are  to  be 
reinstated  in  all  the  power  they  so  notoriously  abused ;  and  the  discus- 
sion of  their  power,  with  any  view  to  its  mitigation  or  abridgment, 
is  denounced  as  minor  treason.  But  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
we  would  ask,  do  the  present  govemors-in-chicf  of  Ireland  conceive  will 
be  the  end  of  this  ?  Do  tlicy  seriously  imagine  that  they  will  be  suffered 
to  gag  our  nation  after  this  Russian  fashion  ?  Do  they  really  believe  that 
popular  feeling  is  to  be  frozen  into  the  sleep  of  death,  by  their  mock 
tragic  power  ?  Do  they  expect  to  stare  us  out  of  countenance  by  dint  of 
mere  unconstitutional  effrontery  ?  Or  are  they  trying  to  effect, — what 
O'ConnelFs  eloquence  and  the  influence  of  the  Whigs  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing,— to  raise  a  thorough  and  vigorous  sjTiipathy  for  Irish  wrongs 
in  England  ?  Brother  Bull  is  occupied  in  general  with  his  own  affairs  in 
chief, — so  much  so,  that  he  has  little  inclination  to  attend  to  ours ;  but  if 
he  sees  the  first  bulwarks  of  liberty  assailed  here,  he  will  begin  to  think 
of  the  matter  in  a  wholly  novel  point  of  view ;  he  will  ask  himself — 
"  Who  will  these  men  be  at  next  ? — I  believe  it  is  high  time  to  make 
common  cause  even  with  those  odd  Irish  fellows,  at  least  until  we  hurl 
the  common  foe  from  power." 

For  ourselves  we  deprecate  such  a  union  much,  and  its  necessity  still 
jmore.  We  are  of  the  fixed  conviction,  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Ii*ish  and  the  English  popular  parties  arc  identical  in  the  negative,  and, 
therefore,  the  defensive  on/y.  All  our  affirmative  and  positive  aims  of 
progress,  whether  political  or  social,  are  widely  different  from  theirs.  It 
is  only  in  resistance  to  some  common  enemy  that  we  can  combine;  and 
all  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  work  of  that  sort  is,  however  needful 
and  unavoidable,  but  so  much  waste  and  gone.  W"e  frankly  own  to  our 
Terror-forging  rulers,  therefore,  that  we  had  a  great  deal  rather  thej- 
would  let  themselves  and  us  alone, — that  tJiey  would  permit  us  to  permit 
them  to  remain  for  a  decent  period,  in  the  pleasant  places  they  now 
occupy.  They  have  the  places,  and  they  seem  to  like  them  ;  let  them  be 
assured,  if  they  will  only  behave  themselves  decently,  and  with  ordinary 
prudence  and  discretion,  nobody  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
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them  out,  for  the  mere  sake  of  bringing  back  the  Whiga :  their  memory  is 
quite  too  recent  in  our  souls. 

But  nations,  like  individuals,  may  be  put  out  of  temper,  and  when  out 
of  temper  they  seldom  look  philosophically  at  their  interests  merely. 
Indignation,  pain,  irritation,  rage, — at  wanton,  useless,  unprovoked 
offence,  are  not  readily  appeased.  If  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  wise,  it  will  not,  for  its  own  sake,  rouse  these  emotions.  Toryism  has 
felt  their  power  before. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  FORTIES. 

An  humble  peasant's  fate  I  sing ;  let  wealth  and  power  disdain 
To  praise  a  poor  man's  faithfulness,  or  of  his  wrongs  complain — 
But  withered  be  my  heart  and  tongue,  when  I  refuse  a  strain 
To  men  the  victims  of  the  faith  that  broke  a  nation's  chain. 
Hurrah  for  the  valiant  Forties — ^the  men  of  the  olden  time. 

We  all  remember,  where  the  stream  so  gently  turns  aside 
To  spare  yon  hawthorn,  grateful  for  its  crown  of  summer  pride, 
How  snug  the  sheltered  cabin  stood,  and  rain  and  storm  defied, 
Shielding  a  man  whose  humble  trust  adored  the  hand  that  tried. 
A  poor,  but  pious  man  he  was — that  man  of  the  olden  time. 

With  ruddy  cheeks  around  his  hearth  six  laughing  children  stood, 
And  kindly  turned  that  old  man's  eye  on  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
His  daily  labour  won  for  them  a  home,  and  clothes,  and  food — 
And,  as  they  broke  their  daily  bread,  he  taught  them  Heaven  was  good. 
And  bade  them  eat  in  thankfulness — good  man  of  the  olden  time  T 

But  when  election  time  was  come,  who  then  too  rich  or  grand 
To  crowd  that  humble  peasant's  floor,  to  seize  his  rugged  hand, 
To  ask  his  vote  and  interest,  and  swear  like  him  to  stand. 
And  peril  life  and  liberty  for  faith  and  fatherland  ? 

For  he  was  "  a  real  staunch  Forty" — the  pride  of  the  olden  time. 

But  times  were  changed ;  the  fight  was  fought ;  the  struggle  overpast. 
And  lost  the  power  the  Forties  used  so  bravely  to  the  last ; 
Like  broken  swords  these  dauntless  men  aside  were  falsely  cast ; 
That  hearth  was  quenched,  that  cabin's  wall  in  ruin  strewed  the  blast : 
And  where  is  he, — the  Forty — the  heart  of  the  olden  time? — 

Now  sickness  grows  on  want,  the  hedge  a  shelter  rude  affords. 
Poor  broken  man !  his  madness  raves  in  Freedom's  thrilling  words — 
"  *  Who  would  be  free' — Awake ! — Arise ! — *  We'U  cast  away  their  cords :' 
"  We're  poor,  but  not  in  spirit, — we  have  hearts  as  big  as  lords ; . 
**For  are  we  not  the  Forties?" — ah!  he  thinks  'tis  the  olden  time. 

They  wept  not  when  the  mortal  cloud  came  down  upon  that  eye ; 
They  wept  not  when  cold  death  had  hushed  his  children's  hungry  cry  ; 
But  looked  upon  the  damp  bare  earth,  and  to  the  naked  sky, 
And  muttered — "  To  the  poor  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  die ;" 
For  they,  too,  had  been  Forties — the  pride  of  the  olden  time. 

C. 
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THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 
CHAPTER  I. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  18 — ,  as  has  often  happened  before  and  since,  a 
certain  little  town  on  one  of  the  northern  circuits,  waa  thrown  into  com* 
motion  by  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  who  were  to  open  the  assize  for  the 
county  on  the  following  day.  At  an  hour  of  the  night  when  the  streett^ 
were  usually  quiet,  numbers  of  persons  were  strolling  about;  and  in 
almost  every  shop  there  were  groups  assemblcl,  discussing  various  mat- 
ters of  law  and  policy,  or  deciding  cases  in  an  off-handed  way,  which 
would  give  some  of  them  trouble  enough  before  the  end  of  the  assizes, 
when  called  on,  as  good  men  and  true,  to  pronounce  their  verdict.  A 
young  barrister,  who  was  going  his  first  circuit,  was  bitting  in  his  inn — 
very  comfoilable  he  seemed  to  be,  though  his  negus  was  cooling  beside 
him,  as  he  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  looking  into  the  fire, 
and  ruminating  on  the  world  of  chances  that  was  now  open  before  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  him  in  his  pleasant  meditations,  except  the 
occasional  entrance  of  the  waiter,  who,  as  he  snuffed  the  candles,  or 
stirred  up  the  fire,  seemed,  from  his  looks,  to  understand  perfectly  well 
all  that  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  young  advocate.  John  was  evi- 
dently anxious  to  get  into  conversation,  but  the  thoughtful  mood  of 
the  other  gave  him  no  encouragement.  At  last,  however,  he  raised  his 
head — 

"  Waiter,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  very  disturbed  country  of  yours,  I 
believe." 

"  Desperate !  sir,"  said  the  waiter  ;  "  its  a  desperate  counthry  entirely." 

"  But  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be  ?**  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  Not  as  bad !  —no,  but  ten  times  worse  than  ever  it  was.  I  never 
knowed  so  many  riots,  and  robberies,  and  all  sorts  o'  murther,  as  there 
was  in  it  this  last  M'inther !" 

The  barrister  looked  up,  but  his  stare  of  astonishment  relaxed  into  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile,  for  he  saw  that  John,  as  he  would  have  said 
himself,  was  flattering  him  up  with  false  music. 

"  Are  there  many  prisoners  in  the  jail,  do  you  understand  ?" 

"  A  power,  sir,"  said  John ;  *'  I'm  tould  there's  fifty  prisoners  to 
be  thried,  forby  them  that's  out  on  bail." 

"  Fifty  prisoners !"  exclaimed  the  other. 

"  Faith,  that's  what  I  m  tould,  your  honour.  Of  coorse  there's  some  o' 
them  in  for  small  ofiinces,  such  as  batin*  a  dhriver,  or  tlie  like  ;  but  then 
you  know,  sir,  that's  case  aiqual  for  the  lawyers  !" 

"  That  will  be  heavy  work,"  said  the  lawyer,  mumng. 

•'  Wont  it,  sir  ?"  said  John— •••  By  dad,  counsellor,  I  don't  know  how 
yiz'U  get  through  it  all  in  the  time." 

'*  Oh,  they'll  manage  to  get  through  it,"  said  the  poor  counsellor,  sadly ; 
and  he  could  hardly  help  sighing,  when  he  thought  of  the  portly  briefs  that 
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were  at  that  moment  crowding  the  tables  of  the  ancient  advocates,  while 
one  brief,  ever  so  small,  would  have  made  him  as  happy  as  A  prince. 

•*  You  11  not  be  idle  yourself,  counsellor,"  continued  John.  "  Do  yott 
mind,  sir,"  he  added,  in  a  confidential  kind  of  tone,  **  how  the  poor  crea- 
tures, when  they  have  a  bad  ct^a  of  it,  will  never  give  a  brief  to  an  ould 
man  at  all  if  they  can  help  it  ?*' 

*'  I  was  not  aware  of  that,"  replied  the  lawyer,  who  saw  that  John  watf 
determined  to  put  him  in  good  humour  with  himself,  and^  of  course,  with 
every  one  else. 

**  Then,  it's  tlie  truth,  sir/'  said  the  latter ;  '<  thet^  s  one  raison  sar- 
tainly ;  they  haven't  the  manes  of  payin*  great  heavy  fees }  but  any 
way,  I'm  touM  them  ould  stagers  isn*t  fit  to  hould  a  candle  to  the 
young  gintlcmin  that's  comin'  forrid  now." 

"  Are  they  not ?'  said  the  lawyer,  laughing,  but  pleased  in  spite  of 
himself  at  this  compliment  to  his  class/* 

**  Oh,  not  at  all,  your  honour  $  it*s  you  and  none  else  thatll  get  a  poor 
fellow  fair  play  in  spite  of  judge  and  jury-*---and  faith  the  prisoners  know 
that — they  know  them  that  can  do  their  business ;  it  isn't  that  I  say  it( 
but  sure  it's  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  junior  bar  is  the  glory  of 
Irehrnd/' 

There  are  some  clever  men  at  the  senior  bar,  too,  "  said  the  other. 
*Why,  then,  I  believe  there  are,  sir ;  in  troth  I'm  tould  there's  some 
very  knowledgeable  men  amcmg  them — considherin' ;  but  then  you  know, 
counsellor,  it  stands  to  raison  that  an  ould  man  that's  expectin'  to  be  a 
judge  himself  some  o'  these  days Comin 'I — divil  choke  you  !"  he  mut- 
tered, in  reply  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  summons  from  below  stairs,  '*  111  be 
buck  in  a  minute,  your  honour."  And-  off  he  went  very  reluctantly,  for 
he  seemed  wonderfully  taken  with  the  counsellor's  society.  He  did  come 
back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  delight  in  his 
countenance-^ 

•*  Counsellor,"  said  he,  "  there's  one  below  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

**  Is  it  a  client  ?"  said  the  counsellor. 

**  It  is,  sir,'*  said  Jolm,  with  a  grin,  which  the  earnest  look  of  the 
other  fully  justified.  "  It*8  a  friend  of  my  own,"  he  added  in  a  low  voice, 
'*  or  at  least  I'm  acquainted  with  some  of  hi:;  people,  and  when  he  axed  if 
any  of  the  cotmsellors  was  etoppin'  here,  1  tould  him,  of  coorae,  your 
honour  was  the  man  he  wanted. ' 

"  That's  an  honest  fellow,  Jolin  ;  tell  him  to  come  up.** 

"  He's  hcre»  sir,"  said  John  ;  "  come  in,  Tim,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
lobby,  and  Tim  came  in. 

A  lout  of  a  fellow  he  seemed,  with  a  wild  head  and  an  old  loose  coat 
that  reached  almost  to  the  ground.  His  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck,  dis- 
caremg  a  Une  broEEcd  chest,  and  he  had  a  short  stick  in  his  hand,  which 
it  was  evident  he  knew  how  to  use^ 

**  Your  sarventi  sir,"  he  said,  making  his  bow. 

■*  Good  eveningi"  said  the  lawyer,  coming  foi*ward,  "  do  you  wish  to 
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speak  to  me  ?" — and  John  had  on  his  im{»ertinent  sneer  at  the  flurried 
manner  in  which  the  young  barrister  received  a  common  country  clown. 
He  was  so  eager,  that  he  did  not  perceive  that  the  man  was  accompanied 
by  a  female,  who  was  still  standing  on  the  lobby. 

*'  Come  forrid,  Mary/'  said  the  waiter,  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  lawyer, 
on  perceiving  her,  politely  invited  her  in.  When  she  came  forward  into 
the  light,  and  put  the  hood  of  her  scarlet  mantle  a  little  back  on  her 
head,  the  barrister  forgot  for  a  moment  what  had  interested  him  so  much 
only  a  moment  before.  Her  face  was  pale  and  wasted,  as  if  by  illness 
or  severe  mental  suffering ;  but  it  was  very  beautiful.  Her  hair,  escap- 
ing from  under  her  hood,  fell  in  disorder  about  it.  There  was  a  singular 
degree  of  sweetness  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  though  this 
was  blended  with  a  higher  feeling,  and  rendered  even  more  attractive  by 
the  spirit  that  shone  in  her  "  bright  eyes,  brown  and  clear." 

The  young  advocate,  quite  unconsciously,  gazed  on  her  with  more 
interest  than  he  should  have  done,  and  with  too  evident  a  feeling 
of  admiration ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour  came  to  her  cheek,  that  he  was  sensible  of  this  impro- 
priety.   "  Sit  down,"  he  said,  a  little  embarrascd — "  you  seem  very  ill." 

"  Oh,  in  troth  and  she  is  ill,  your  honour,"  said  her  companion,  "  and 
no  wondher  for  her,  the  creature ;"  but  then  he  cast  an  uneasy  look 
towards  the  waiter,  who  was  still  loitering  in  the  room;  but  seeing 
the  man  hesitate  to  enter  on  his  business,  he  had  discretion  enough 
to  withdraw.  When  they  were  alone,  the  lawyer  asked  the  man  how  he 
could  serve  him. 

"Plaise  your  honour,'*  said  the  other,  whose  name  it  appeared  was 
Tim  Hanratty,  "  we  kem  to  see  if  you  could  do  any  thing  for  a  poor  boy. 
that's  over  in  the  jail  beyant.". 

"  What  is  he  in  for  ?"  asked  the  barrister. 

*'  For  an  a-abduction,  your  honour,"  replied  the  man,  in  a  whisper. 
The  advocate's  eye  turned  quickly  on  the  girl,  and  Tim  shook  his 
head,  as  much  as  to  say,  'you're  right  enough.'  "  But  wouldn't  it  be 
a  murther,  your  honour,"  he  said,  '*  to  hang  the  poor  fellow  for  taking  off 
his  own  colleen  dhas,  in  spite  o'  the  world  ?" 

"  But  did  he  take  her  against  her  will  ?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  did,  sir,"  said  Tim ;  but  what  says  that  ?— sure 
she's  his  lawful  wife  now,  anyway." 

"  Is  she,  indeed  ?"  said  the  lawyer,  whose  interest  for  his  fair  client  was 
not  lessened  by  the  trying  position  in  which  it  appeared  she  was  placed." 
— "  Well,  what  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?*' 

"Why,  then,  111  tell  you  that,  sir,"  and  Tim  accordingly  told  his 
story.  It  appeared  that  there  had  been  an  old  attachment  between 
this  girl,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  country, 
and  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Owen  Coonan.  Mrs.  M'Clernan, 
the  girl's  mother,  from  the  time  she  first  obser^'ed  their  attachment,  never 
seriously  discountenanced  it,  for  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  Mary 
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could  not  have  made  a  better  'choice ;  and  whatever  opposition  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  old  man  himself,  the  lovers  were  onite  sure  that  he 
would  in  the  course  of  time  be  induced  to  consent  to  their  marriage.  So 
he  probably  might  have  been,  for  Owen  was  a  favourite  of  his,  and  his 
people  had  a  good  name  in  the  country ;  but  unfortunately  a  rival  appeared 
in  the  person  of  one  Terence  Cassidy,  a  steady  responsible  man,  who,  by 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  was  left  alone  in  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
stocked  farms  in  TullyconneL  Owen  was  only  a  poor  widow's  son,  and 
whatever  chance  there  was  for  him  before,  there  was  none  now,  that  is  as 
far  as  old  M'Cleman  was  concerned,  who  quarrelled  with  the  youth,  and 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  ever  he  would  darken  his  door  again.  How- 
ever, Mary  was  constant.  She  and  her  lover  met  as  heretofore,  only  not 
so  frequently,  and  no  misunderstanding  ever  occurred  between  them 
till  Owen  was  obliged  to  fly  in  consequence  of  a  faction  fight,  in  which 
he  happened  to  be  engaged,  and  in  which  a  young  man,  the  son  of 
a  respectable  farmer,  was  nearly  killed.  It  was  while  he  was  <<  on  the 
run,^*  that  he  came  back  secretly  to  carry  off  his  bride.  This  was 
certainly  an  unfavourable  time ;  but  he  had  reason  to  know  that  he  could 
never  return  in  safety,  until  Mary's  fate  would  be  decided  either  one  way 
or  other.  He  sent  her  word  to  be  ready  to  go  off  with  him  on  a  certain 
night ;  but  when  he  came  to  her  father  s  house,  he  not  only  found 
her  unprepared  for  such  a  step,  but,  instead  of  the  delight  with  which  he 
expected  to  be  received,  there  was  nothing  manifested  on  her  part  but 
astonishment  and  indignation.  It  was  night,  and  she  and  her  mother 
were  alone  in  the  house,  and  Owen,  who  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
could  only  account  for  her  extraordinary  manner  towards  him,  by  suppos- 
ing it  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  her  mother  her  part  in 
the  transaction,  carried  her  out  in  his  arms.  Before  they  reached 
the  road,  where  a  car  was  waiting  for  them,  the  girl  fainted.  However, 
he  brought  her  off  to  the  mountains,  to  the  house  of  an  old  couple 
beggar ;  and  as  he  succeeded  in  removing  whatever  bad  impressions  with 
regard  to  himself  had  been  made  on  her  mind  in  his  absence,  slici  was 
married  with  her  own  free  consent.  That  same  night,  however,  they 
were  overtaken  by  her  father,  who  had  raised  his  faction  and  followed 
them.  They  were  brought  back,  and  Coonan  was  lodged  in  jail.  Only 
four  days  had  since  elapsed,  and  the  next  day  he  was  to  be  tried  for  his 
life.  This  was  Tim  Hanratty's  statement  of  the  case.  Some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  mentioned,  Mary  now  learned  for  the  first  time. 
She  had  never  received  any  message  from  her  lover,  communicating  his 
intention  of  carrying  her  off,  and  of  course  his  appearance  that  night  was 
altogether  unexpected.  She  had  had  no  communication  with  him  since 
they  had  been  parted ;  she  had  been  ill,  and  confined  to  her  bed  ever 
since ;  but  her  father  being  in  town  this  evening,  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence,  iU  as  she  was,  to  come  in  and  see  her  husband  before  his 
trial.    She  met  Tim  Hanratty  coming  from  the  jail,  but  when  they  went 
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back  it  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  she  had  come  with  htm  then  to  look 
fOf  a  lawyer. 

^  And  was  it  really  against  yottr  will  the  young  man  cMtied  yon  off?*' 
asked  the  advocate* 

"  It  was,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

**  Wonld  you  have  gone  with  him  if  you  had  nseei  ved  hii  message  ?** 

"  No>  sir,  I  would  not ;  I'd  sooner  that  night  he  had  taken  my  life." 

Tim  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and  then  at  the  counsellor,  and  shook 
his  head. 

«  Well,  Mary,"  he  said,  •*  you  wouldn't  be  willin'  they'd  take  his  life 
anyway,  acushla*    God  help  yees  both  this  night  1" 

"Did  you  ever  give  him  any  reason  to  expect  you  would  go  with 
him  ?''  continued  the  advocate^ 

"  I  did,  sir,"  replied  the  girl.  '<  The  last  time  I  seen  him,  afore  this, 
he  wanted  me  to  promise." 

"  And  did  you  promise  ?*'  said  the  other,  eagerly. 

**  No,  sir ;  but  1  done  all  as  one.** 

"  And  that  was  the  last  time  you  saw  him  ?*'  said  the  lawyer ;  **  you 
seem  to  have  changed  your  mind  rather  suddenly." 

"  I  never  changed  my  mind,  sir,"  said  the  girl, — "  it  wasn't  me  that 
changed,'*  she  added  in  a  lower  tone,  while  her  eyes  filled  up. 

"You  see,  sir,"  said  Tim,  "the  way  it  was;  they  were  thryin'  to 
put  bad  notions  into  her  head  again'  the  boy,  and  make  her  blieve  it 
was  for  the  money  he  wanted  her  |  now,  wasn't  that  the  way,  Mary  ?— tell 
the  truth,  acushla." 

"  They  did  say  that,  and  worse  again'  him,**  replied  the  girl,  "  Til  not 
deny  it ;  but  I  never  gave  in  to  it  till-—-" 

"  Till  what  ?*'  said  Tim,  "  spake  out,  achora^>^sure  it's  with  friends  you 
are— 'till  what,  didn't  you  give  in  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  matter,"  said  the  girl ;  she  held  down  her  head,  and  when  she 
raised  it  her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  you  can 
do  any  thing  to  save  his  life  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  his  life  is  in  no  danger,"  said  the  lawjler,  encouragingly ; 
"  but  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  explicit ;  the^'more  I  know  of  ^ 
circumstances,  the  better  I  will  be  able  to  serve  him." 

Mary  was  greatly  embarrased>  but  acknowledged  at  last  that  she  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Goonan  was  attached  to  another ;  and  that  he  was 
actuated  by  interested  motives  in  his  addresses  to  hen 

"  And  why  did  you  marry  him  ?*'  asked  the  lai^yer. 

"  Because,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  was  so  bewildered  at  the  time,  I  believed 
every  thing  he  tonld  me." 

"  And  do  you  not  believe  so  now  ?"  asked  the  other. 

Mary  held  down  her  head,  but  made  no  reply.  Though  she  did  not 
say  it)  it  was  evident  to  the  lawyer  and  even  to  Tim,  who  was  a  ahnewd 
sensible  fellow,  that  she  had  much  stronger  grounds  than  mere  rumour 
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for  the  convictioti  which  had  taken  possessioii  of  her  mind.  Tim  kn6w 
she  was  not  one  to  be  influenced  by  every  evil  word  she  might  happen  to 
hear,  and  his  own  faith  in  his  friend*^  integrity  was  for  a  moment  shaken. 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  lawyer,  "  would  he  be  such 
an — an  undeniable  villian  ?" 

^  Oh,  I  can*t  say/'  said  the  other^  who  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  for 
the  fate  of  this  poof  girl,  who,  for  all  he  knew,  might  be  the  victim  of  a 
mercenary  profligate. 

"  By  my  sowl,  if  I  thought  it,**  said  Tim,  "  Fd  let  him  swing.  If  it's 
thme,  what  you  think  of  him,  Mary,  ould  a  friend  as  he  is,  I  wouldn't 
walk  across  that  ilnre  to  save  his  life." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mary,  now  greatly  alarmed  for  her  lover's 
safety ;  and  she  declared  with  earnestness,  though  with  evident  confusion, 
that  she  was  quite  convinced  of  his  truth. 

"  In  troth  you  are,  acushla,"  said  Tim,  "  and  he  is  as  thrue  as  steel, 
yon  may  depend  $  I  wouldn't  believe  the  face  o'  clay,  that  Owen  Coonan 
would  be  false  to  his  colleen  dhctsS* 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  do  you  know  have  they  got  any  one  to 
prove  the  marriage  ?" 

•*  Oh  I  faix  they  have,  sir,**  said  Tim,  "  that  ould  thief  of  a  cottple- 
beggar,  that'll  swear  through  a  deal  boord,  if  he's  only  well  paid  for  it. 
But  Mary  will  have  to  appear  again*  him  too,  they  say." 

Mary  looked  at  the  lawyer  with  an  expression  of  anxious  enquiry  in 
her  countenance.     "  Tm  tould  it*s  his  only  chance,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,**  said  the  other,  "  it's  better  you  should ;  you  will  be  able  to 
prove,  at  all  events,  that  he  had  some  sort  of  claim  to  you." 

'^  Why,  sir,"  said  Tim,  ^<  only  it*s  a  thing  I  dam't  mintion,  she  could 
clear  him  afther  all,  in  spite  of  fate." 

The  lawyer  looked  dark,  for  he  saw  at  once  what  Tim  was  driving  at. 
"  Is  that  your  opinion,  Mr.  Hanratty,"  he  said.  "  You  had  better  keep 
your  suggestions  to  yourself,  sir,"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  stem  tone. 

<*  Oh  \  I  know  what  he  manes,  sir,"  said  Mary,  while  the  colour  left 
even  her  lips.  '<  It  isn't  the  first  time  that  darie  thought  came  across  me  ; 
and  I  wish,"  she  added,  turning  to  the  other,  "  that  you  wouldn't  be 
forein'  me  to  think  of  it  now."  It  was  certainly  a  trying  situation  the 
poor  girl  was  placed  in,  for  if  she  could  have  sworn  that  she  had  gone  off 
with  her  own  free  consent,  and  that  her  apparent  opposition  was  a  thing 
agreed  on,  there  would  have  been  no  felony  in  the  case,  though  her  sub- 
sequent consent  to  the  marriage,  after  a  forcible  abduction,  did  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  offence.  But,  though  Mary  was  not  possessed  of 
the  extraordinary  firmness  of  character  of  Jennie  Deans,  she  was  no  less 
ineapftUe  than  that  celebrated  individual,  of  the  enormous  crime  which 
such  a  course  would  have  involved. 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  •*  you  must  not  let  that  disturby  otur  mind.  I 
hope  we  can  save  your  husband's  life,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
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such  guilty  means.  Who  was  the  person,  Hauratty,  that  he  sent  to 
arrange  with  her  about  going  off?* 

«  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  Tim.  "He  never  tould  me  that ;  at  laste,  if  he 
did,  I  disremember." 

«  Why,"  said  the  girl,  hastily,  "  did  he  send  any  one  but  yourself?" 

"  Sure  he  did,"  said  Tim.  "  He  only  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
wouldn't  be  there  'till  the  next  night,  when  he  heard  the  ould  man 
would  be  gone  to  Carrick." 

"  And  did  you  tell  her  that  ?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Why !"  said  Tim,  "  I  couldn't  get  spakin'  more  than  the  one  word  to 
her ;  and  you  looked  so  bewildhered,  Mary,  I  don't  think  you  knowed 
what  I  meant." 

Mary  said  she  did  not. 

«  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  must  find  out  who  this  person  was ; 
his  evidence  and  yours  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  But  can  you 
appear?"  he  added,  looking  hard  at  Tim.  "  Had  the  prisoner  no  accom- 
plice ?" 

"  Faix,  he  had,  your  honour,"  said  Tim,  with  a  knowing  look ;  "  a 
friend  of  his  own." 

"  And  have  they  no  informations  against  this  friend,"  said  the  lawyer, 
smiling. 

"  Oh !  they  never  dhrame  who  was  in  it ;  and  any  way,  myself  thinks 
they  could  prove  nothing  agin*  him.  You  couldn't  swear  who  dhriv 
the  cart,  Mary  ?" 

"  No ;  I  could  not,"  said  Mary,  with  a  smile  at  Tim's  audacity. 

"  It  would  be  hard  for  you,  acushla,"  said  the  latter ;  for  the  fact  was, 
that  Tim,  who  was  the  identical  friend  in  question,  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  between  the  parties,  thought  it  might  be 
better,  both  for  himself  and  his  friend,  that  he  should  not  be  implicated 
in  the  consequences  of  their  adventure ;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  himself  concealed  from  Mary's  observation  during  their  journey  to 
the  mountains.  "  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ould  couple-beggar's  when 
they  came  in,"  he  said  ;  "  but  sure  I  might  have  business  there  myself,  as 
well  as  another." 

"  To  be  sure,  you  might,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Well,  do  you  know 
any  attorney  in  town?" 

"  I  do,  sir.  Oh !  no,  your  honour, — I  don't  know  ere  an  attorney, — 
not  one." 

"  You  do  and  you  don't.  Well,  you  must  go  to  an  attorney,  and  get 
him  to  draw  out  a  brief  and  send  it  to  me." 

Tim  remonstrated  strongly  against  having  Jany  thing  to  do  with  the 
attornies  ;  they'd  sell  the  pass,  he  said ;  but  the  lawyer  at  last  persuaded 
him  to  do  as  he  directed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Tim,  '*  might  I  make  bould  to  ax  your  honour's 
name  ?" 

"  Hardy  is  my  name,"  said  the  other. 
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"  Long  life  to  you,  sir,"  said  Tim,  "  it's  the  name  of  a  worthy 
gentleman." 

The  young  lawyer  shook  hands  with  Mary,  kindly,  and  told  her  to 
keep  up  her  heart ;  and  the  poor  girl,  whose  mind  had  been  relieved 
in  more  ways  than  pne  by  this  visit,  left  him  with  as  strong  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  as  if  he  had  already  saved  Owen's  life.  Tim,  before  going  to 
look  for  an  attorney,  accompanied  Mary  a  little  way  out  of  the  town ; 
she  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  but  just  before  they  parted,  she  asked  Tim 
had  he  no  notion  at  all,  who  the  person  was  that  Owen  had  sent  to  her 
with  the  message. 

"  Not  the  laste  in  life,  achora,"  said  Tim.  "  Why  do  you  ax  me, 
Mary  ?' 

"Because,"  said  Mary,  "  I'm  beginnin' to  fear  that  I  wronged  Owen 
and  more  than  him ;  but  when  you  see  him  in  the  mornin*,  Tim,  will  you 
ax  him,  like  a  decent  boy,  what  he  was  sayin'  to  Lucy  Connor  in 
Reilly's  boreen  that  evenin'." 

"  I  will  ax  him,  alanna ;  of  course  I  will ;  but  you  may  depind,  Mary, 
it  was  nothin'  bad — sure,"  he  added,  suddenly,  "  it  isn't  jealous  of  poor 
little  Lucy  you'd  be  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,  Tim,  I'm  not  jealous  of  her,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  some- 
what irritable  tone,  "  but  will  you  just  do  what  I  tell  you,  and  111  be 
obleeged  to  you  ?" 

"  Sartainly,  I  will,"  said  the  other ;  "but  keep  up  your  heart,  acushln, 
as  the  good  counsellor  tould  you.  You  may  depind,  Mary,  you  11  have  a 
light  heart  this  time  to-morrow,  wid  the  help  o*  God." 

'*God  gtant!"  sighed  tlie  gii-1,  and  Tim,  bidding  her  good  night, 
returned  to  the  town. 

CUAPTEB  n. 

Mahy  pursued  her  way  home  with  a  hurried  step ;  but  though  her  feel- 
ings were  in  great  disorder,  she  was  less  perfectly  unhappy  than  she  had 
been  for  several  days  before.  Notwithstanding  that  she  was  of  a  most 
unsuspicious  nature,  and  had  always  imagined  her  lover  the  model  of 
eveiy  thing  good  and  honourable  ;  she  had,  latterly,  abundant  reasons  for 
believing,  not  only  that  he  had  acted  falsely  by  her,  but  that  he  had 
sacrificed,  to  his  mercenary  views,  the  person  whom,  next  to  himself,  she 
had,  probably,  loved  best  in  the  world.  She  was  still  quite  certain  that 
he  had  been  for  years  devotedly  attached  to  herself,  and  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  courtship,  he  had  been  actuated  by  feelings  as  pure 
and  disinterested  as  her  own ;  but  from  the  time  that  old  Terence  Cassidy 
liad  become  a  candidate  for  her  hand,  the  lovers  had  fewer  opportunities 
of  meeting  ;  and  of  course,  their  constancy,  as  well  as  their  confidence  in 
each  other,  was  put  to  a  stronger  test.  This  Cassidy  was  a  clever,  crafty 
kind  of  man ;  and  he  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  affection  which  he 
knew  Mary  entertained  for  his  young  rival.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
countenance  her  father  gave  his  suit,  he  managed  to  fill  his  mind  with 
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all  sorts  of  prejudices  against  Owen  Coonan,  and  very  artfully  endea- 
voured to  excite  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  girl  herself- 
Owen  was  poor,  as  we  have  said ;  but  the  little  farm,  which  he  and  his 
mother  lived  on,  was  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  lands  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  his  family.  He  had  high  notions,  and  was  prouder, 
probably,  than  he  would  have  been  if  his  people  had  never  been  reduced ; 
and  though  he  cared  nothing  about  the  inconveniences  and  actual  evils  of 
poverty,  Mary  knew  that  he  cherished,  day  and  night,  the  hoi)e  of 
regaining  the  station,  which  had  been  lost  by  the  extravagance  or  mis- 
fortunes of  thase  who  went  before  him.  She  paid  no  regard,  however, 
to  the  insinuations  of  Cassidy,  who,  apparently  without  any  design, 
would  have  persuaded  her  that  this  would  be  Owen's  first  object  in 
taking  a  wife.  She  heard  with  the  same  carelessness,  and  utter  incre- 
dulity, the  hints  that  were  frequently  thrown  out,  of  his  being  attached 
•to  another.  This  other,  it  appeared,  was  liucy  Connor,  a  very  young 
girl,  and,  except  Mary  herself,  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  barony. 

Cassidy,  who  seemed  to  tliink  tliat  everything  was  over  between  Mary 
and  her  lover,  mentioned  these  matters  as  if  they  were  of  no  more 
interest  than  any  other  country  gossip;  but  old  M'Cleman,  who  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  aU  himself,  and  who,  moreover,  suspected,  or 
rather  knew  very  well,  that  his  daughter  was  still  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing her  lover,  vowed  all  sorts  of  vengeance  against  them  both,  unless 
she  would  discard  him  for  ever.  It  was  less  her  disobedience  than  her 
want  of  spirit  that  incensed  the  old  man ;  and  even  the  mother,  viewing 
the  matter  in  this  light,  entered  fully  into  the  feelings  of  her  husband. 
It  was  much  harder  for  Mary  to  withstand  these  humiliating  taunts 
than  the  opposition  she  had  formerly  encountered  ;  but  if  any  thing  like 
doubt  or  jealousy  was  taking  possession  of  her  mind,  the  only  circum- 
stance which  made  her  at  all  conscious  of  it  was,  an  unwillingness  she 
felt  to  speak  to  her  lover  on  the  subject,  even  in  jest.  It  might  have  been 
well  if  she  had  been  of  a  more  jealous  disposition,  for  then  she  might 
have  spoken  to  him  in  earnest,  and  every  thing  would  have  been  sot 
right ;  but  they  met  so  seldom  now,  and  for  such  a  short  time,  and  Owen's 
tenderness  seemed  so  sincei-e  and  unaltei-ed,  that  she  felt  a  degi'ee  of 
self  reproach  when  any  thought  of  this  kind  obtruded  itself  on  her  mind. 
Indeed  there  was  one  circumstance  which  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
convince  her  of  the  disinterestedness  of  his  attachment,  for  though,  by 
marrying  against  her  father's  consent,  she  would  forfeit  everything  in 
the  way  of  worldly  wealth,  the  young  man  had  been  for  some  time 
urging  her  most  earnestly  to  adopt  this  course.  She  would  not  hear  of 
it  at  first,  but  at  length,  when  her  father  seemed  determined  that  she 
should  marry  this  old  Cassidy  without  delay,  and  when  her  mother,  who 
had  been  her  only  hope,  ceased  to  ofifer  any  opposition  to  her  husband's 
wishes,  Mary  felt  that  she  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  Owen,  for  bettor 
or  worse,  or  to  give  herself  up  to  her  fate  and  become  wretched  for 
life*    Once,  when  her  lover  was  insisting  with  the  utmost  earnestness  on 
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the  danger  wd  evUa  that  might  attend  any  further  delay»  Mary  listened 
to  him  for  a  long  time  in  ailence.  At  last  she  looked  up,  and  asked  him; 
^^^  Well  now,  Owen,  suj^xise  I  was  to  consent  to  marry  you  at  once,  how 
ure  we  to  live  ?*' 

This,  if  not  a  consent,  was  the  very  next  thing  to  it ;  and  Owen,  as 
she  stood  before  him,  with  her  bright  smile  and  loving  eyes,  thought  that 
if  he  had  to  wander  the  world,  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  as  this,  he 
would  never  know  a  dark  hour  again.  It  threw  a  light  over  all  his 
prospects)  and  whatever  good  fortune  was  doubtful  or  improbable, 
seemed  now  quite  certain.  However,  his  plan  was,  that  they  were  to 
live  with  his  mother  on  the  little  farm,  which,  with  his  labour,  would  be 
enough  to  support  them  in  comfort,  though  not  in  the  same  abundance  to 
which  Mary  was  accustomed ;  but  there  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  though 
her  father  would  be  displeased  at  first,  he  would  soon  give  in,  and  that 
she  would  possess  the  fortune  she  was  entitled  to.  He  urged  this  so 
earnestly,  and  it  seemed  so  like  a  matter  that  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind,  though  there  had  never  been  any  allusion  to  it  before,  that  all  at 
once  Mary's  doubts  returned  with  greater  force  than  ever.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  that  she  bad  for  believing  his  love  unmingled  with  any 
other  motive,  was  now  removed.  The  expression  of  her  countenance 
changed  at  once,  and  the  colour  left  her  cheek. 

"  Mary  I"  said  her  lover,  "  what  are  you  thinkin*  about  ?  Will  I  spake 
to  the  priest  to-night  ?*' 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  the  girl,  somewhat  coldly,  "  it's  time  enough ;  and  I 
must  go  now,"  she  added.     "  I  m  afeard  they'll  miss  me." 

"  Well,  when  will  I  see  you  again  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know,"  said  the  girl.  Owen  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. "  Well,  whenever  you  like,"  she  said  ;  "when  you  come  home  from 
Carrick."  She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  parted  from  him  with  more 
kindness  than  she  had  evinced  a  moment  before. 

It  was  the  next  day  that  Owen  went  to  Carrick  fair,  where  the  battle 
took  place,  in  which  a  young  man  named  Ryan,  the  son  of  a  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  was  nearly  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Coonan  had 
struck  the  blow  ;  though  even  the  foremost  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
convinced,  both  from  his  general  character,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  he  could  have  had  no  intention  of  inflicting  the  serious  injury 
that  followed  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  in  fair  fight ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  not  to  appear  in  the  country,  at  least  till  the  young  man 
would  be  pronounced  out  of  danger.  He  did  not  return  from  the  fair, 
and  Mary,  of  course,  did  not  see  him  any  more  ;  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  with  having  evinced  any  coldness  at  their  last  meeting ;  and 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  her  lover  had  not  observed  it.  She  thought 
now  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  he  should  feel  great 
anxiety  to  remove  what  seemed  the  only  obstacle  to  their  immediate 
union,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  his  object  in  wishing  to  satisfy  her  of  the 
certainty  of  her  father's  forgiveness.    It  was  very  uncertain  now,  when, 
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or  under  what  circumstances,  she  might  see  liim  again.  There  was  a 
rumour  afloat  that  old  Bjan  was  determined  on  prosecuting  him  to  the 
utmost,  no  matter  when  he  might  return ;  but  after  a  while  the  young 
man  began  to  recover,  and  Mary  undei*stood  then  that  her  father  had 
used  his  influence  with  his  neighbour,  in  Owen's  favour.  Every  one 
knew  that  old  M^Cleman  could  do  what  he  liked  with  this  person,  who 
was  indebted  to  him  in  various  ways ;  but  no  one,  not  even  Mary  her- 
self, could  have  calculated  on  the  hard  old  man  interesting  himself  for 
one  whom  he  had  latterly  regarded  with  feelings  of  unqualified  hostility- 
Indeed,  it  was  only  conjecture  on  her  part;  for  if  he  had  interested  him- 
self in  the  matter,  he  did  not  seem  to  wish  her  to  be  aware  of  it ;  but  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  danger  in  which  the  young  man  was  involved 
had  revived,  in  some  degree,  the  regard  he  had  formerly  felt  for  him. 
lie  seldom  si>okc  of  him,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  not  with  the  rancor- 
ous feeling  he  had  latterly  been  accustomed  to  display,  but  with  the 
mixture  of  sorrow  and  reproach  with  which  a  father  might  speak  of  an 
unfortunate  son.  This  kindness,  on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  might  not 
have  been  very  favourable  to  Owen's  hopes,  for  Mary  felt  such  an 
excess  of  gratitude  towards  her  father,  that  it  was  a  happiness  to  her  to 
think  that  she  had  never  yet  done  anything  in  opposition  to  his  will. 
Had  she  known  something  more  of  the  artful  ways  of  the  world,  she 
might  have  regarded  such  a  sudden  change  in  his  sentiments  with  some 
distrust. 

(7b  he  continued.) 


CLOUDS. 

Yc  clouds  1  how  like  to  human  thoughts  ye  spring 

From  Earth,  all  earthly,  the'  toward  Heaven  ye  wing ! 

For  human  thoughts  will  gloom  and  darkle,  too, 

Or  brighten  into  gloriousness  like  you. 

How  oft  they  crowd  so  thickly,  that  they  blind 

The  rays  creating — ^rays  of  human  mind — 

And  throw  the  black,  the  melancholy  pall 

That's  but  illum'd  by  lightnings — or  may  fall 

In  wild  tear-torrents,  which  dissolve,  and  then 

The  mind  attempts  to  shed  its  light  again  1 

How  oft  they  float  in  gayest  guise  above 

The  "  heaven  of  blue" — of  friendship,  and  of  love ! 

We  have  our  Spring — we  have  our  Summer  clouds. 

Too  oft  our  Autumn  and  our  Winter  shrouds 

That  blessed  "  heaven,*' — ^jct  we  live  the  while. 

If  'tis  denied  to  smile,  we  try  to  smile. 

And  as  the  Sun,  when  setting,  leaves  a  boon 

Of  light  to  bless  ye  from  the  "  silver  moon," 

So,  like  that  sun,  at  each  returning  night 

The  mind  doth  leave  us  still  enough  of  light 

Our  dreamings  to  illumine — for,  asleep, 

Wc  liavc  as  'twere  a  moon  which  fain  wU  keep 

Our  thoughts  imprinted  with  its  mellow'd  sheer, 

rie-modelling  the  sun-dreams  we  have  seen. 
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HUGH  HAMILTON. 

Whenever  an  opinion  has  acquired  a  popular  ascendancy,  and  has 
become  hoary  with  age,  he  is  said  to  be  a  bold  man,  if  not  presumptuous 
also,  who  dares  to  question  its  truth ;  the  dogma  having  acquired  a  pre  • 
acriptive  legality,  submission  becomes  almost  inferential ;  in  short  it  is 
taken  as  one  of  those  matter-of-fact  propositions,  whieh  render  the 
exercise  of  the  judgment  a  perfect  sinecure;  for  having  been  adopted 
without  enquiry,  it  is  circulated  without  scruple,  and  continues  to  hold 
its  ground  upon  the  mere  plea  of  possession.  Yet  all  this  time  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  most  flimsy  error,  which,  when  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
searching  enquiry,  is  found  to  be  wholly  untenable,  and  is  therefore 
thrown  aside ;  having  suffered  by  the  investigation,  fully  as  much  as  did 
the  noted  shield  of  the  redoubtable  Scriblerus,  the  claims  of  which 
to  the  high  rank  of  antiquarian  importance,  with  which  the  sanguine 
speculations  of  its  owner  had  invested  it,  having  all  disappeared  by  the 
simple  operation  of  scouring  I  after  which  it  stood  in  its  nakedness — a 
mere  modem  sconce  I  Such,  generally  speaking,  is  the  ultimate  fate  of 
all  fashionable  error,  however  dexterously  constructed,  or  pertinaciously 
sustained*  Time  is  a  sure,  though  sometimes  a  tardy  detector  of 
falsehood. 

The  erroneous  and  injurious  opinion,  which  we  combat,  and  to  which 
we  would  direct  public  attention,  is  the  assertion  so  often  and  so  con- 
fidently urged,  viz. — ^that  portrait  painting  is  not  only  a  very  inferior 
walk  of  art,  but  that  its  practice  incapacitates  for  the  lofty  pursuits 
of  Taste! 

This  we  deny ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  prove  that  there  is  no  walk  of 
art  in  which  higher  powers  are  required,  in  order  to  obtain  distinction, 
or  in  the  practice  of  which,  the  diversified  attainments  of  a  genuine 
painter  are  more  continuously  exercised. 

But  ere  we  proceed  further,  let  us  most  earnestly  disavow  any  inten- 
tion of  including  within  the  boundaries  of  genuine  portrait  painting,  that 
low,  servile  inventory  of  the  features,  ycleped  likeness  painting,  in  which 
there  is  neither  mind  nor  sentiment;  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  vulgar, 
vile  exaggeration  of  the  palpable  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  and 
which,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  a  likeness,  as  a  staring  tcacery  of  a  face ! 

What  we  mean  by  portrait  painting  is  that  transcribing  of  the  living 
man,  in  which,  whilst  the  personal  identity  is  most  faithfully  preserved ; 
there  is  also  the  mind,  the  character,  the  feeling  of  life, — in  short 
it  is  that  into  which  the  vitality  of  thought  has.  been  breathed,  and 
in  which  are*  to  be  found  those  attractions  f£  high  art,  which  raise 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  universal  interest,  counting  as  its  admirers  every 
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genuine  voUry  of  taste  !  This,  we  take  it,  cannot  be  achieved  by  men 
of  an  ordinary  class  of  mind. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  demonstrating  this  truth ;  the  first  is 
to  show  what  those  requisites  are,  that  enable  a  painter  to  produce  a  fine 
portrait;  the  second  is  to  exhibit  the  facts,  that  the  greatest  portrait 
painters,  ancient  or  modern,  were  themselves  great  historical  painters. 
This,  we  should  hope,  vrill  at  once  set  the  question  at  rest. 

The  essentials  of  a  fine  portrait  being  identity,  both  personal  and 
mental,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  likeness  must  not  only  be  verita- 
ble, but  characteristic  also ;  and  in  conducting  such  a  picture,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  consistency  of  its  character,  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  sus- 
tained by  the  introduction  of  such  accessories,  as,  whilst  they  harmonise 
in  a  pictorial  sense,  are  in  strict  unison  with  the  expression  of  the  prin- 
cipal object.  For  instance,  the  thoughtful,  the  studious,  the  profound 
philosopher  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  surrounded  with  those  objects 
which  would  fitly  assimilate  with  the  light,  the  airy,  or  the  gay.  Thus 
it  is  evident,  that  a  fine  portrait  is  something  more  than  a  mere  likeness. 
It  is,  in  truth,  graphic  biography,  and  in  many  instances  both  historical 
and  instructive. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  higher  walk  of  art ;  but  we  do  affirm, 
that  the  powers  which  sustain  a  great  portrait  painter  are  competent, 
should  accident  or  choice  determine  him  into  the  higher  walk,  fully 
to  sustain  him  there  likewise. 

It  is  a  most  illogical  mode  of  reasoning  to  infer  incapacity  from  inabi- 
lity. When  a  portrait  painter  for  the  first  time  attempts  history,  he 
is  less  successful  than  when  in  his  own  walk ;  and  it  is  precisely  so  with 
the  historical  painter  when  he  essays  portraits.  But  neither  of  these 
results  establish  incapacity.  Nelson,  we  apprehend,  might  not  have 
managed  matters  quite  so  successfully  at  Waterloo  as  the  hero  who  con- 
quered there ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  even  the  great  Duke  himself 
might  have  failed  at  the  Nile !  Yet  would  it  not  be  a  very  bold  asser- 
tion indeed  to  affirm,  that  these  great  men  possessed  not  in  common  with 
each  other,  the  highest  qualities  of  mind ;  or  that  if  their  respective  pur- 
suits had  been  reversed,  they  would  not  have  been  equally  renowned. 
But  we  shall  quit  all  mere  speculations,  and  come  at  once  to  facts. 

The  greatest  portrait  painters  amongst  the  ancient  masters,  were 
Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,  Parmegiano,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Vandyke, 
Murillo,  and  Velasquez.  Now  those  very  men  were  renowned  as  great 
historical  painters:  and  in  our  own  days  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  and  Lawrence  have  each  proved  his  just  claim  to  the  rank 
of  historic  painter.  Gainsborough  was  also  one  of  the  greatest  landscape 
painters  that  has  appeared ;  and  as  to  his  cottage  groups,  their  unique 
excellence  has  long  since  become  proverbial.  Yet  with  these  demon- 
strated facts  full  in  view,  your  modem  Meca^nas,  when  encouraging  art, 
excludes  from  the  pale  of  his  patronage — a  portrait  1 

How  fortunate  for    Rubens    and  Vandyke  that  they  live  not  in 
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these  days !  Had  fate  so  east  their  nativity,  neither  the  "  Chapeau  de 
Paille,"  nor  the  "Grevartius"  could  be  selected  for  honours  or  reward,  both 
being  portraits !  Even  that  exquisite  picture  by  Rubens,  the  portrait  of 
his  mother,  now  in  the  Dulwich  gallery,  in  which  the  widowed  parent, 
smiling  benevolently,  even  in  decay,  looks  as  one  thankful  for  having 
been  spared  to  witness  the  success  of  her  honoured  son  ;  her  aged  and  ner- 
vous hand  laid  gently  at  rest,  that  so  often  in  its  beauty  had  been  affec- 
tionately stretched  forth  to  aid  the  infant  totterer !  No,  nor  yet  that 
noble  work  by  Vandyke, — Charles  the  First  on  his  white  charger,  passing 
through  the  gate  at  Temple-bar, — ^the  very  impersonation  of  calm, 
melancholy,  unefibrted  dignity.  These  precious  works !  pregnant  with 
mind,  must,  conformably  with  the  restrictive  regulations  on  modern 
taste,  be  put  aside  t  in  order  to  pour,  with  a  concentrated  effulgence,  the 
rays  of  patronage  on  some  low,  vulgar,  smutched  manipulator  of  tin  or 
brass,  or,  mayhap,  one  of  your  vendors  of  screeching  discords — the 
Orpheus  of  the  village  pothouse.  Yet  all  this  time  we  are  sagely 
assured,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  raise  and  to  sustain  the  fine  arts  of 
our  country !  Oh !  what  a  premium  is  thus  offered  to  the  mental 
declension,  which,  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
finds  its  highest  ambition  in  driving  a  profitable  trade  with  the  grovelling 
and  the  low. 

We  presume  it  must  have  been  the  imposition  of  some  such  restric- 
tions on  the  aspirations  of  taste,  which  drew  from  the  caustic  Rochefou- 
cauld that  withering  prayer,  "  Delivre  nous,  grand  Dieu,  de  ces  amateurs 
sans  amour,  et  de  ces  connoisseurs  sans  connoissance !" 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  refutation  of  an  error  so  offensive, 
and  often  so  injurious  to  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  could  not  have 
been  more  fitly  attempted  than  when  commencing,  as  we  now  are, 
the  memoirs  of  a  painter  eminently  endowed  with  the  conjoined 
powers  of  historic  and  portrait  art,  we  have  therefore  essayed  the 
full  exposure  of  its  fallacy ;  but  we  have  not  done  so,  merely  because 
that  opinion  might  have  grated  upon  the  ear,  or  might  have  occasionally 
wounded  the  feelings  of  the  portrait  painter.  We  had  other  and  equally 
just  motives,  impelling  us  to  assist  in  the  correction  and  removal  of  so 
popular  an  error. 

Next  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  artist's  powers,  as  evidenced  in  his 
works,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  art  itself,  and  the  true  clas- 
sification of  its  various  walks.  Without  this  necessary  information,  we 
never  can  hope  to  judge  truly,  or  with  effect ;  for,  if  through  the  bias  of 
any  of  those  conventionalisms  with  which  the  region  of  criticism  so 
abounds,  we  shall  have  previously  degraded  that  path  of  art  in  which 
the  painter  moves,  we  are  by  no  means  likely  to  feel,  or  to  value  his 
attainments  or  his  works.  We  should,  therefore,  recollect  that  class  docs 
not  make  the  man,  nor  the  painter  neither, — and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  so  convinced  of  that  truth,  that  as  confirmatory  of  it,  he  has  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  "  distinction  even  in  the  humbler  walks  of  art,  is  only 
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to  be  achieved  by  those  who  have  brought  down  with  them  to  that  walk, 
the  attainments  acquired  in  the  higher."  This  is  most  true,  particularly 
as  regards  the  eminent  portrait  painter. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  of  criticism  should  be 
closely  investigated,  and  thoroughly  understood,  by  those  who  desire  to 
be  the  advocates  or  encouragers  of  art,  in  order  that  their  proceedings 
may  be  guided  by  that  enlarged  sense  of  justice  and  of  taste,  which 
recognises  the  art^not  the  artist. 

The  mere  love  of  an  art  confers  no  knowledge  of  that  art,  although  it 
may  perhaps  in  time  lead  to  its  acquisition ;  but  until  that  knowledge 
shall  have  been  acquired,  the  highest  and  purest  motives  may  but  termi- 
nate in  error;  for  uninstructed  integrity  is  often  as  injurious  in  its 
decisions  as  the  most  reckless  partiality,  although  originating  in  motives 
so  wholly  dissimilar.  The  truth  is,  well-directed  zeal  must  ever  be 
guided  by  knowledge. 

Mr.  HABaiiTON  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  crayon 
painter,  very  early  in  life,  to  which  walk  he  confined  himself  for  many 
years.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  likenesses,  drew  with  great  truth, 
and  with  as  much  facility  as  is  consistent  with  truth;  but  he  never 
indulged  in  that  slovenly  ill-digested  attempt  at  form,  so  attractive  to  the 
half-taught,  so  destructive  to  true  genius.  His  were  faithful  intelligent 
expressions  of  the  object  before  him,  which  proved  his  thorough  inti- 
macy with  its  character  and  form. 

His  portraits  in  crayons,  generally  speaking,  were  rather  crayon 
drawings  than  crayon  pictures.  They  were  full  of  ability,  very  faithful 
as  likenesses,  but  they  wanted  that  breadth  of  effect,  and  that  depth 
of  tone,  which  the  material  in  such  hands  could  have  so  abundantly 
yielded.  They  appeared  to  have  been  very  slightly  executed,  laid 
in  with  a  very  few  colours,  the  prevailing  tone  of  which  was  grey, 
and  then  finished  with  red  and  black  chalk.  They  were  marked 
with  great  skill  and  truth ;  the  features,  particularly  the  eyes,  were 
expressed  with  great  feeling ;  but  as  pictures,  they  were  not  sustained  by 
those  depths  either  of  colour  or  of  shadow,  which  alone  confer  pictorial 
effect.  They  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  hurried  rather  than 
neglected ;  in  short  it  was  quite  evident  that  they  were  the  productions 
of  a  clever  man,  but  of  one  whose  professional  engagements  scarcely  left 
liim  time  to  mature  his  own  thoughts. 

Such  was  really  the  fact,  particularly  when  he  first  practised  in  Lon- 
don. On  his  arrival  there,  he  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  an  eminent 
court  milliner,  in  Pall-mall,  and  having  placed  the  likeness  of  the  lady 
of  the  establishment  in  the  room  in  which  she  attended  her  customers,  it 
was  so  much  admired,  that  in  the  course  of  a  week  he  found  himself 
overwhelmed  with  business.  He  came  at  once  into  notice,  having  as  his 
sitters  the  highest  of  the  nobility.  The  size  of  his  drawings  was  six 
inches  by  four,  and  the  form  oval ;  his  terms  nine  guineas.  He  could 
scarcely  execute  all  the  orders  that  came  in  upon  him,  and  the  writer 
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has  heard  him  declare,  that  in  the  evening  of  each  day,  a  part  of 
hb  occupation  was  picking  and  gathering  up  the  guineas  from  amongst 
the  bran  and  broken  crayons,  in  the  several  crayon  boxes  into  which,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  day,  he  had  thrown  them  I  This  was  about  the 
year  1780. 

He  remained  in  those  lodgings  for  two  years,  and  then  took  a 
house  in  Saint  Martin's-lane,  at  the  rere  of  which  he  built  a  most 
expensive  and  commodious  painting  room.  He  resided  there  for  six  or 
seven  years  in  the  fullest  practice,  and  subsequently  went  to  Italy 
to  study  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  settled  in  Rome,  and 
during  his  residence  there  painted  many  of  the  English,  and  almost 
all  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  then  on  the  Continent.  The  friendships 
which  he  then  contracted  followed  him  through  life.  He  was  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  honour  and  value  of  such  attachments ;  but  among  those  which 
he  seemed  most  to  prize,  and  which  he  most  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  was 
that  of  the  La  Touche  family,  a  name  rendered  venerable  by  the 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  the  promotion  of  every  good — the  friends  of 
genius,  the  encouragers  of  industry^  the  protectors  of  the  poor;  the  tried, 
the  steady  friends  of  their  country. 

When  in  Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Flaxman,  the 
great  British  sculptor,  then  prosecuting  his  studies  in  that  emporium  of 
art.  Of  Mr.  Hamilton's  talents  as  a  draftsman  and  composer,  Mr. 
Flazman  conceived  the  highest  opinion,  and  with  that  universal  and 
generous  warmth,  which  high  minds  only  are  impelled  by,  he  stated 
to  his  friend  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  powers,  ur^g  him  most 
earnestly  to  take  up  the  paUette  and  brushes,  and  thus  give  to  his  large 
capabilities  a  more  ample  and  suitable  field  for  their  exercise.  The 
impetus  thus  given  by  praise  from  such  a  man  as  Flaxman,  to  a  mind 
such  as  Hamilton's,  at  once  determined  the  adoption  of  a  change,  on  the 
propriety  of  which  his  own  thoughts  had  been  long  vibrating.  He 
immediately  took  to  oil  painting,  from  the  practice  of  which  he  never 
after  departed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  accompanied  to  Rome  by  his  only  daughter,  whose 
amiable  and  accomplished  manners  gave  additional  charms  to  her  attain- 
ments in  classical  literature ;  and  those  were  of  no  ordinary  extent. 
Amongst  the  many  who  sought  and  enjoyed  her  society,  none  were  more 
impressed  with  her  conversational  powers  than  Mr.  Flaxman,  who  a 
very  few  years  before  his  death,  while  sitting  in  his  own  studio  in 
Buckingham-street,  honouring  the  writer  of  this  memoir  with  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  studies  in  Rome,  assured  him^that  he.  had  never 
met  a  young  woman  whose  attainments  and  whose  manners  so 
thoroughly  commanded  his  respect  and  esteem,  as  those  of  Miss 
Hamilton.  Her  conversation  and  society  must  therefore  have  been 
most  cheering  and  delightful  to  her  father,  whose  highly  imagina- 
tive mind  so  constantly  sought  refreshment  from  the  invigorating 
sources  of  literature  and  science. 
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On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  came  and  settled  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  very  soon  established  his  high  reputation.  All  liis  former 
sitters  and  friends  flocked  round  him,  to  be  again  painted  by  one  whose 
talents  they  so  highly  valued,  and  for  whom  they  entertained  so  warm  a 
regard.  His  residence  was  in  Clare-street,  the  large  house  at  the  comer 
of  Merrion-square.  His  rooms  were  crowded  with  pictures,  most  of 
which  were  large  whole  lengths  and  half  lengths.  We  have  never  seen 
in  any  of  the  London  portrait  painters'  rooms  so  many  works  in  actual 
progress.  To  Ix?  sure  we  must  not  forget,  that  at  that  period,  from  1790 
to  1800,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  resided  in  Ireland.  That 
great  legislative  measure,  on  the  benefits  or  injuries  of  which,  such  con- 
flicting opinions  are  so  sagely  propounded ;  and  that  too,  with  such  per- 
tinacity and  vehemence,  had  not  as  yet  withdrawn  from  the  country 
either  the  rank  or  the  wealth  it  possessed.  Non-residence  was  then 
deemed  a  desertion,  and  absenteeism  a  positive  evil ;  but  the  light  of 
political  economy  had  not  then  reached  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  imperfect  glimmerings  which  twinkled  along 
the  paths  of  duty,  led  each  man  to  believe  that  his  love  of  country  was 
best  evidenced  at  home ! 

We  hope  that  in  indulging  in  this  very  harmless  reminiscence  of  what 
Dublin  once  was,  we  shall  not  be  deemed  as  oflering  any  disobedient 
resistance  to  that  executive  restriction,  which  authoritatively  denounced 
even  an  allusion  to  the  subject ;  and  which,  under  the  sanction  of  some 
new  order  of  physics,  not  yet  publicly  taught,  confidently  guards  against 
explosion,  by  keeping  the  safety  valve  of  complaint  constantly  shut 
down  ! 

As  yet  we  have  been  regarding  Mr.  Hamilton  as  an  eminent  artist 
in  the  practice  of  crayon  painting.  We  shall  now  direct  our  attention 
to  his  works  in  oil,  as  an  historical,  historic-portrait  and  portrait  painter; 
but  as  he  made  the  latter  his  professional  walk,  we  shall  commence  with 
that. 

The  difficulties  which  oil  painting  presents  are  numerous,  and  are  not 
easily  overcome.  It  is  one  of  the  languages  of  art,  and  by  far  the  most 
copious.  Its  capabilities,  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  effects  of  nature, 
are  as  various  as  those  efiects  themselves  ;  but  that  very  illimitedness  in 
the  means  demands  a  corresponding  range  of  knowledge  and  of  power 
in  him  who  is  to  use  it ;  nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
even  the  experienced  oil  painter,  that  in  the  management  of  the  material 
there  is  often  a  diversion  of  those  powers,  and  of  that  original  intention, 
which  should  be  undividedly  giveli  to  the  object  to  be  represented. 
These  obstacles,  however,  appear  to  have  given  but  little  interruption  to 
Mr*  Hamilton's  practise,  whose  first  pictures  in  oil  had  all  that  depth  and 
plearness,  which  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  presupposed  previous  and 
Ipng  practice ;  but  this  facile  appropriation  of  the  agency  of  a  new 
m(iteriel  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  accounted  for,  by  his  long  study  of 
the  best  works  of  the  ancient  masters ;  his  powers  as  a  draftsman,  and 
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above  all,  his  great  intimacy  with  nature ;  which  removed  many  of  the 
impediments  so  very  formidable  to  the  tyro.  Be  it  as  it  might,  he  soon 
triumphed  over  all  difficulties. 

His  works  were  characterised  by  great  strength-  of  effect,  particularly 
the  head, — perfect  truth  of  outline, — and  an  intelligent  facility  of  pencil. 
The  expression  of  the  features  most  agreeable,  and  although  making  no 
idle  display  of  his  knowledge,  he  was  anatomically  correct  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  face.  The  hands,  too,  were  admirably  drawn, — and  the  drapery, 
both  as  r^arded  the  general  form,  and  characteristic  foldings,  given  with 
a  just  feeling  of  the  forms  beneath.  Yet  as  a  whole,  many  of  his 
pictures  wanted  that  breadth  of  efi^ct,  which  so  delights  us  in  the  works 
of  Reynolds  and  Rembrandt. 

His  male  portraits  were  painted  with  great  vigour,  particularly  when 
the  sitter  was  advanced  in  years,  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  judges,  or 
high  official  personages,  he  had  the  judicial  or  legislative  robes,  which  so 
pictorially  compose,  and  yield  such  ample  fold  for  the  pencil.  We  have 
a  perfect  recoUection  of  his  fine  portraits  of  Lord  Kilwarden — Judge 
Downes,  afterwards  Lord  Downes — Sir  Michael  Smith,  Master  of  the 
Rolls— ^udge  Finucane — Judge  Chamberlain — Chief  Baron  Yelverton 
— ^Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings — The  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche — ^Professor  Higgins,  &c.  These  were  amongst  the 
number  of  his  best  works,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  picture, 
which  was  a  three  quarter,  the  rest  were  mostly  large  whole  lengths. 

In  female  portraits  he  was  eminently  successful ;  there  was  a  graceful, 
lady-Hke  air  about  them,  which  at  once  caught  and  rivetted  attention — 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  thorough  gentlewoman  coming  from  the 
pencil  of  Hamilton;  and  when,  as  in  the  evening  of  life,  benevolence  and 
quiet  are  ascendant  in  the  character,  he  pourtrayed  it  with  a  felicitous 
skill,  which  shewed  him  to  be  a  close  and  an  amiable  observer  of  the 
purest  qualities  of  mind.  This  is  very  delightfully  expressed  in  the 
whole  length  portrait  of  Mrs.  La  Touche,  the  lady  of  the  Right  Hon. 
David  La  Touche,  now  in  the  collection  of  Lucan  house. 

His  portraits  of  children  were  very  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  simple ; 
he  expressed  with  great  truth,  that  chubby  tottering  motion  which  indi- 
cates the  immaturity  of  infantine  strength,  rather  than  any  positive 
weakness ;  and  then  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  youth,  he  gave  that 
playful  archness  and  grace  so  captivating  in  the  child.  He  seemed  to 
have  loved  that  practise  of  his  art. 

But  it  was  in  that  class  of  portraits  denominated  historic,  ^hat  the 
high  qualities  of  his  mind  were  evidenced.  You  saw  clearly  in  these, 
that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  for  historical  painting ;  for  although  few 
painters  gave  with  more  fidelity  the  minuter  details  of  the  face,  when 
painting  the  individual  ;  yet,  when  expressing,  through  the  general 
agency  of  the  human  countenance,  the  deep  and  powerful  workings  of 
passion  and  of  soul,  he  rose  with  his  subject — and  like  the  long  chainei 
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eagle  when  freed,  shewed  that  the  wing  had  not  lost  its  impulse  for  flighty 
nor  its  power  of  sustentailon* 

Amongst  the  number  of  pictures  of  this  class  which  he  painted,  there 
are  three  to  whieh  we  particularly  desire  to  draw  attention.  The  first 
is — ^Lady  Frances  Bereslbrd,  as.  the  widowed  mourner  at  the  shrine  of 
her  husband ;  the  second,  Colonel  St.  George,  at  the  tomb  of  his  wife  ; 
and  the  third,  Arthur  O'Connor,  at  that  time  a  prominent  declaimer  on 
popular  rights,  in  the  act  of  addressing  his  countiTmen. 

The  two  first  pictures  pourtraj  the  workings  of  the  heart,  when 
weighed  down  by  its  own  afflictions ;  the  last  exhibits  its  aspirations  after 
libertjtwhen  it  believes  itself  deprived  of  those  rights,  to  a  constitutional 
participation  of  which  it  would  assert  its  claims.  The  first  sues  for 
our  softer  sympathies;  the  last  appeals  to  our  sterner  sense  of  justice. 
The  one  is  a  domestic  pulsation ;  the  other  a  national  one.  By  the  first 
we  are  always  made  better ;  by  the  later,  we  are  sometimes  made  worae« 
In  the  one,  we  trace  that  hand  which  chasteneth  by  its  correctionB ;  in 
the  other,  we  hear  but  that  voice  which  too  often  drowns  all  admonitions 
of  truth,  in  the  thunders  of  complaint. 

The  picture  of  Lady  Frances,  as  an  abstract  expression  of  grief,  was 
conducted  with  consummate  skill.  There  was  a  solemn,  but  not  gloomy, 
air  pervading  it,  which  at  once  linked  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  with 
those  of  the  mourning  sufierer.  Her  ladyship  was  seated  dose  to  the 
sarcophagus,  containing  the  remains  of  him  whom  she  so  tenderly  loved ; 
she  leaned  over  her  lost  treasure,  and  seemed  in  direct  mental  commu- 
nication with  another  world.  The  countenance  was  one  of  calm,  religious 
resignation ;  yet  the  tremor  of  the  lip,  and  the  slight  elevation  of  the 
pointed  brow,  gave  notice  of  a  passing  struggle  within,  and  shewed  that 
"  busy  meddling  memory,  in  barbarous  succession,  had  mustered  up  the 
soft  endearments  of  each  happier  hour."  It  was  a  work  of  deep  and  of 
wholesome  feeling,  enlisting  all  our  finer  sympathies,  and  demonstrating 
most  instructively  the  eloquence  of  genuine  art. 

Colonel  St.  George  stood  in  front  of  his  wife's  tomb.  His  dress  that  of 
cavalry  officer ;  his  helmet  lay  on  the  ground.  He  appeared  fatigued,  as 
though  he  had  come  a  long  distance  to  make  this  visit  of  the  heart.  He 
leaned  his  arm  on  the  cornice  of  the  tomb,  with  head  upraised,  and  eye 
steadily  looking  upwards — ^the  very  picture  of  sadness ;  of  that  grief, 
which  although  it  rejects  not  comfort,  yet  cannot  be  consoled.  He  looks 
like  the  last  man,  the  grief-worn  survivor,  the  solitary  sojourner  through 
the  desert  of  life.  The  tone  of  the  picture,  cold  almost  to  chilliness ;  the 
monument,  simple  and  unadorned ;  the  accompaniments,  a  few  cypress 
trees.  The  place  has  a  lonely  air ;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  worth  that 
lies  there  interred,  we  cannot  estimate  the  picture  otherwise  than  as  a 
most  impressive,  admonitory  lesson,  upon  the  instability  of  all  earthly 
enjojrments.  No  mind  but  that  of  the  highest  order  coi:Qd  produce  sudi 
a  work.    It  stamps  Hamilton  the  painter  of  the  heart. 

The  last  picture  is  that  of  O'Connor  addressing  a  public  assembly.  Ho 
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stands  firmly  erect,  with  arm  raised  and  stretched  forth,  as  though  he  had 
just  uttered  a  sentence  of  stimulating  excitement.  His  countenance  seems 
the  seat  of  sanguine  anticipations.  His  robe  is  the  Roman  toga,  and  the 
whole  air  of  the  man  is  tiiat  of  Brutus.  Hamilton  judiciously  attempts 
no  present  action  for  the  orator,  but  has  expressed  that  momentary  pause 
which  presupposes  a  bygone  one.  It  is  historical,  in  the  best  acceptance 
of  the  term,  and,  although  said  to  have  been  a  most  faithful  likeness  of 
the  individual,  yet  it  possessed  all  those  generalised  forms  which  repre- 
sent a  class;  it  was  a  most  able  production. 

It  might  easily  be  supposed  that  a  painter,  whose  every  hour  was  pro- 
fitably occupied  with  his  sitters,  could  find  little  time,  or,  perhaps,  feel  less 
disposition,  to  turn  to  the  more  laborious,  and  certainly  the  less  requited, 
walk  of  historic  painting ;  but  the  truth  is,  where  the  tident  or  the  power 
is,  it  will  exercise  itself  at  all  risk ;  genius  is  neither  mercenary  nor 
sluggish. 

With  Hamilton  this  was  strikingly  so,  for  even  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  when  ease  and  rest  might  fairly  have  been  sought,  every 
moment  that  he  could  snatch  from  his  daily  occupations  were  given  to 
studies  in  the  higher  path  of  his  art,  or  to  his  other  favourite  pursuit, 
chemistry.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  cultivated  original  powers, 
like  the  soul  which  they  inhabit,  to  triumph  over  the  clay  that  surrounds 
them ;  shining  out  at  no  period  with  a  purer  or  a  steadier  lustre  than  in 
the  calm  evening  of  life.  This  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  beautifully 
denotes  its  origin  and  its  destination* 

The  last  historic  works  of  his  which  we  recoUect,  were  two  pictures  of 
the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  a  colossal  head  of  Medusa ;  but  as 
of  the  first  two  pictures  one  only  was  finished,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  that  one,  and  to  the  Medusa. 

Our  classical  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that,  although  there  was 
but  one  Psyche,  there  were  supposed  to  have  been  pluralities  of 
Cupids.  Psyche,  as  the  Greek. name  denotes,  was  emblematic  of  the 
soul.  Anteros  was  the  name  given  to  Cupid,  the  child  of  Mars  and 
Venus ;  his  darts  were  leaden,  and  his  excitements  sensuaL  -Eros  was 
Cupid,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus ;  his  darts  were  golden,  and  his  in- 
spirations wore  a£^tion  and  pure  love ;  from  which  it  will  appear  that, 
in  their  mythology,  the  heathens  arrived  at  as  pure  and  as  high  a  morality 
as  man,  unassisted  by  Divine  revelation,  could  reach.  In  the  history  of 
this  omnipotent  little  deity,  it  is  strongly  marked ;  for  the  various  and 
conflicting  characters  impressed  upon  him  by  the  poets,  have  each  a  direct 
reference  to  his  imputed  parentage;  which,  when  properly  understood, 
means  the  different  orders  and  classes  of  feelings  in  which  our  desires 
originate.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  moral  aim  of  mythology 
should  bekept  steadily  in  view  by  the  painter  who  would  truly  illustrate 
its  pages ;  and  that  something  more  is,  therefore,  required  at  his  hands, 
when  he  would  paint  Cupid,  than  a  mere  chubby  hero  with  wings. 
Hamilton  felt  this  strongly,  and  expressed  it  with  a  chastened  simplicity. 
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The  picture  was  a  very  large  half-length ;  the  height  of  the  figures  about 
four  feet.  Cupid  stood  leaning  against  a  bank,  profusely  overspread  with 
flowers.  He  held  Psyche  in  his  hand,  and  was  timidly  drawing  her  over 
to  himself,  whilst,  with  head  depressed,  and  cheek  innocently  suffused, 
she  gently  advances.  Her  wings  were  those  of  the  butterfly,  and  seemed 
as  if  floating  amidst  the  sEephyrs.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  her  figure 
fully  justified  the  entranced  admiration  with  which  her  young  lover 
regarded  her  I  It  was  unsullied  purity,  when  first  it  saw  the  object  of 
its  heart.  It  was  love,  pure  and  undefiled !  Angels  need  not  have 
turned  away  from  beholding  it !  This  is  art,  worthy  of  all  honour,  and 
the  nation  which  cherisheth  it  not,  can,  at  best,  be  rated  but  as  semi- 
barbarous. 

The  Boy  Cupid  was  represented  as  about  twelve  years  old ;  his  figure 
had  all  that  grace  and  beauty,  which  the  as  yet  imperfect  developement 
of  form  could  possess.  Psyche,  too,  was  the  perfection  of  young  female 
beauty.  They  were  both  of  that  beau  ideal  with  which  human  feeling  can 
sincerely  sympathise,  yet  feel  the  almost  immeasurable  distance  at  which 
it  views  the  object,  Intimacy,  but  not  familiarity,  can  ever  be  the  result : 
it  is  the  very  deference  of  true  admiration ! 

The  "  Head  of  Medusa"  was  vQry  fine.  It  had  that  air  of  Grecian  beauty, 
which  is  conventionally  the  centre  around  which  admiration  generally 
revolves.  The  model  was  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  just  then 
appeared  in  Dublin.  She  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  but  so  sad,  so 
changed,  so  unhappy,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  the  same  being ! 
appearing  as  if  the  tenour  of  her  life  had  drawn  down  upon  her  displea- 
sure more  heavy,  and  disgrace  more  annihilating,  than  that  which 
Minerva  visited  upon  the  Medusa  of  old,  and  differing  too  in  this 
respect,  that  she  is  herself  the  cold,  the  petrified  creature  of  sorrow,  and 
of  shame! 

In  the  management  of  colossal  forms,  there  are  difiiculties  which  don't 
at  first  appear  to  the  common  observer.  It  is  supposed  that  you  have 
only  to  enlarge  the  object,  by  enlarging  the  parts,  and  that  thereby  you 
obtain  the  true  colossal  proportions,  with  all  their  imposing  effects.  It 
is  very  true  that  such  is  the  mode  of  proceeding ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  that  very  enlargement  is  often  destructive  of  the  end  to  be  obtained, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  female  beauty,  which  by  coounon  consent 
does  not  occupy  very  extended  space*  Such  enlargement,  therefore,  puts 
beauty  to  flight ;  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  a  woman  being,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  handsome,  or  beautiful,  who  is  ten  feet 
high.     She  exceeds  the  limits  of  all  our  admiration. 

It  is  very  true  that  some  of  the  finest  impressions  of  form  and  of 
beauty  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  great  masters,  through  the  agency 
of  colossal  works.  But  it  must  not  be  forgot^n  that  those  very  works 
were  placed  in  domes  and  high  places,  and  reached  us  but  as  the  ordinary 
size  of  life ;  their  increased  dimensions  were  therefore  only  given,  in 
order  that  they  should  make  the  intended  impression  at  a  given  distance. 
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But  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  picture  is  to  be  viewed  closely, 
perhaps  in  a  small  apartment,  then  the  difficulties  of  which  we  speak 
are  great  indeed,  particularly  when  beautj  is  to  be  at  all  expressed. 

If  sublimitj  or  grandeur  were  to  be  impressed,  and  terror,  or  even 
fear,  were  to  be  excited,  then  colossal  size  would  have  its  proper  effect. 
This  may  be  familiarly  understood  by  the  child,  or  very  often  by  the 
adult  also,  who  in  most  instances  on  first  looking  into  a  magnifying 
mirror,  instantly  recoils  from  the  enlarged  image,  as  if  terror-struck  by 
its  giant-like  dimensions. 

Hamilton  conquered  this  difficulty  most  skilfully,  by  a  just  under- 
standing of  his  subject.  He  did  not  make  beauty  the  ascendant  quality 
of  his  picture,  although  he  judiciously  retained  enough  of  its  attractions 
to  interest  the  beholder.  The  expression  which  he  so  ably  imparted  to 
it  was  that  of  surprise,  or  wonderment,  as  if  she  could  not  account  for 
the  cold  looks  with  which  she  then,  for  the  first  time,  saw  herself 
regarded ;  seeming  wholly  unconscious  of  the  transformation  of  those 
ringlets,  which  until  then  had  led  admiration  captive.  It  was  as  yet  an 
immatured  discovery,  which  although  not  quite  painful,  was  tremulously 
astounding.  It  was  expressed  with  a  discriminating  judgment,  worthy 
of  any  school  or  age,  and  proved  our  honoured  and  lamented  countryman 
to  be,  in  the  enlarged  comprehensive  sense,  a  painter. 

Any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  art,  will  at  once  feel 
the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  that  oppose  themselves  to  the 
portrait  painter,  when  he  turns  to  the  high,  epic  walk  of  mythology.  In 
the  paths  of  historical  painting,  regarding  the  term  as  exclusively 
applied  to  ancient  and  modem  history,  he  has  fewer  difficulties  to  con- 
quer, because  the  personages  through  whose  agencies  he  tells  his  story 
are  human  beings,  acted  upon  by  human  passions,  and  differing  from  the 
people  who  surround  him  only  in  those  national  traits  of  character,  or 
that  influence  of  climate,  or  of  costume,  wliich  travel,  or  the  study  of 
books,  will  have  enabled  him  thoroughly  to  comprehend ;  add  to  this, 
that  his  professional  practice,  and  long  intimacy  with  the  human 
countenance,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  fitted  him  for  the  attempt. 
But  when  he  would  ascend  the  heaven  of  invention,  and  pourtray  the 
deities  that  inhabit  it,  he  quits  tha  terra  Jirma  of  all  his  previous 
experience,  and  must  then  move  amongst  those  elements,  and  breathe 
that  ethereal  air,  too  fine  for  ordinary  humanity.  All  that  is  earthly  in 
thought,  and  in  conception,  must  be  refined ;  the  imagination  must  be 
regenerated,  and,  in  the  professional  sense,  he  must  put  on  the  new  man. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  and  can  never  be  efiectually  accomplished  if  there 
exist  not  vast  talent,  purity  of  mind,  and  of  invention,  which  the  chill  of 
ordinary  pursuit  is  so  likely  to  benumb. 

But  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  great  inventive  faculty,  elevated  in  all 
his  views  of  art,  and  strictly  original  in  all  his  compositions.  He  scorned 
to  appropriate  the  thoughts  of  others,  an  act  which,  morally,  no  man  can 
justify,  and  which,  professionally,  no  man  should  coumiit.     He  dealt 
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fairly  by  both  the  public  and  the  profession,  and  Ihe  result  was,  that  he 
honourably  secured  to  himself  their  deference  and  respect. 

In  the  retirement  of  private  life,  he  was  most  estimable, — ardent,  and 
steady  in  all  his  attachments.  His  manners  were  those  of  the  perfect 
gentleman  ;  full  of  information,  entertaining  an  affectionate  regard  for 
the  talented  members  of  his  profession,  and  always  willing  to  make  the 
most  unreserved  communication  of  his  knowledge  and  practice  to  all 
who  sought  it  He  lived  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  nearly  eighty 
years.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Lower  Mount-street,  about  the  year 
]809»  honoured  for  his  talents,  and  beloved  for  his  personal  worth. 
He  was  survived  by  his  daughter,  who,  a  few  years  after  her  father's 
death,  married  Captain  Way,  and,  if  now  living,  resides  in  Bath. 

M. 


TSANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ABCILSOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  believe  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  plan  for  an 
Archax)logical  Society  for  Ireland  was  matured  in  Dublin,  not  much 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  nor  in  asserting  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
H.  Todd,  a  junior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  instruments  in  its  organization.  This  prospectus  bears  the  date 
of  "  MDCCCXLI,"  and  must  have  issued  very  early  in  the  year.  The 
following  extract  will  exhibit  clearly  the  motive  and  spirit  of  the  under- 
taking: 

*'It  is  now  popularly  known  that  the  most  abundant  and  curious  materials  of  Irish 
History,  although  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  student  or  the  historian,  are  presemred 
in  our  public  and  private  libraries :  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Bublin ;  the  Bodleian  Library,  Afford ;  the  British  Museum;  and  the 
private  collection  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  are  parUcuIarly  rich  in  the 
remains  of  ancient  Irish  Literature.  Doubts  were  formerly  entertained  as  to  the  real 
value  of  Irish  Manuscripts ;  but  the  Rerum  HihemUamm  Scriptoru  of  Dr.  O'CoDor, 
printed  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  the  Ordnance  Memoir  of 
Londonderry,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Colby  and  Captain 
Larcom,  in  1837,  in  which  such  important  use  is  made  of  our  ancient  Irish  literature; 
and  Mr.  Petrie's  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  have  tended 
greatly  to  undermine  an  zonobamt  pbejudice  (for  it  deserves  no  softer  name)  that 
has  long  deprived  the  learned  world  of  the  means  of  research  in  a  mine  of  history, 
more  curious,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  been  worked. 

The  present  time,  therefore,  seems  peculiarly  favourable  for  an  attempt  which  has 
for  its  object  to  rescue  from  oblivion  these  interesting  records  of  ancient  Irish  History ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Ibish  Abchjbological  Societt  has  been  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  printing,  for  the  use  of  its  Members,  rare  or  unpublished  Works 
or  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  AnUquities  of  Ireland. 
Especial  attention  will  be  directed  to  Works  still  extant  in  the  Irish  Language,  and 
the  best  scholars  will  be  employed  to  edit  them  with  translations,  and  such  illustrative 
notes  as  may  tend  to  render  thorn  more  intelligible  and  useful.  But  it  is  not  intended 
to  confine  the  publications  of  the  Society  to  Works  of  this  description ;  English  and 
JLatia  Documents  will  be  equally  admissible. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  Society  maj  be  thus  described.  The  sum  of 
four  pounds  is  the  entrance  fee  and  first  annual  subscription,  which, 
for  the  past  year,  became  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841 ;  the  sub- 
scription for  each  subsequent  year,  is  one  pound  in  advance.  Life 
members  pay  thirteen  pounds.  The  affairs  are  under  the  management  of 
a  president  and  council  of  twelve  members,  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
Society.  Up  to  a  given  date  all  subscribers  were  members,  without 
ballot.     Afterwards  the  admission  is  by  the  council. 

Every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  receive  one  copy  of  each  publication  of 
the  Society  issued  subsequently  to  his  admission  ;  and  the  books  printed 
by  the  Society  are  not  to  be  sold  to  the  public.  The  members  are  invited 
to  suggest  to  the  council,  for  publication,  such  rare  books  or  manuscripts 
as  they  may  be  acquainted  with,  which  come  within  the  objects  of  the 
Society ;  and  any  member  who  gratuitously  edits  any  book  approved  of 
by  the  council,  is  entitled,  for  his  own  use,  to  twenty  copies  of  that  book, 
when  published. 

The  Society  started  with  four  life  members,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  annual  subscribers.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  members  to  three  hundred ;  but  it  very  soon  became  necessary  to 
extend  the  limit  to  five  hundred.  Dr.  Todd  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Society,  and  local  secretaries  were  appointed  in  Cork,  Belfast,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  3d  of  May,  1841,  when  the 
secretary  read  a  report  from  the  provisional  council.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  encouraging  support  that  the  Society  had  received,  the  council 
had  to  lament  that  efforts  were  still  to  be  recommended  to  induce  a  large 
proportion  of  "  the  gentry  of  Ireland"  to  join  the  Society. 

The  following  interesting  extract  from  the  report,  shows  the  exertions 
with  which  the  operations  of  the  Society  conmienced :»- 
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The  first  step  takon  by  the  Provisional  Council*  with  a  view  to  the  future  oper- 
ations of  the  Society,  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  0*Donovan  and  Mr.  Curry, 
two  scholars  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  the  celebrated  Glossary  of  Cormac 
Mae  Cuillionan,  King  of  Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
tlie  ninth  century,  and  was  killed  in  battle,  A.  D.,  908.  This  curious  repertory  of 
ancient  Irish  is  of  incalculable  value  to  all  students  of  the  obsolete  part  of  the  language, 
and  will  be  indispensable  hereafter  to  ourselves,  if  our  Society  should  so  far  prosper 
as  to  be  able  to  undertake  the  publication  of  our  Brehon  laws,  and  other  difilcult 
remains  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland. 

«  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  Cormac's 
Glossary  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  CouncQ,  and  another  very  valuable  MS.  for 
the  use  of  which  the  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Petrie,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basts  npoQ  which  the  text  of  the  work  has  been  formed,  by  a  careful  collation  with  the 
MSS.  deposited  in  the  Libraries  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
This  collation  has  been  already  completed  by  Mr.  0*Donovan,  assisted  by  Mr.  Curry, 
and  from  the  text  thus  formed  Mr.  O'Donovan  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  a 
translation  and  illustrative  notes.  Mr.  Curry  has  also  undertaken  to  examine  other 
ancient  glossaries,  preserved  in  the  University  Library,  by  whose  aid  he  has  been 
enabled  to  throw  much  light  on  the  obscurities  of  the  original ;  and  the  Council  have 
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every  reason  to  hope  that  the  continuance  of  his  labours  ifill  be  crowned  with  stilt 
greater  success.  They  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  it  to  their  successors 
not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  publish  this  worlc,  but  to  keep  it  by  them  in  Mr. 
0'Donovan*s  hands,  until  it  receives  such  accessions,  from  a  full  examination  of  all  the 
other  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  which  are  or  may  be  placed  witliiu  hia 
reach,  as  will  render  it  as  nearly  complete  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Council  have  made  provision  to  satisfy  the  literary  cravings 
of  the  Society,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  tracts  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  among  the  Members,  in  about  six  weeks  from  the  present  time.  This 
volume  will  contain  three  very  curious  and  interesting  tracts,  the  first  of  which,  to 
bo  edited  by  Mr.  0*Donovan,  is  an  Irish  poem,  written  in  the  year  942,  describing  a 
journey  undertaken  by  Muireheartach,  Prince  of  Aileach,  for  the  purpose  of  takin;** 
hostages  from  the  native  chiefs,  who  were  most  likely  to  oppose  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Tara,  of  which  he  was  then  the  heir  apparent.  This  poem  will  be  published 
in  the  original,  accompanied  by  a  translation  and  notes,  in  which  a  mass  of  information, 
historical  and  topographical,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  never  before  published, 
has  been  brought  together  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  O'Donovan  s  indus- 
try and  learning.  It  will  also  be  accompanied  by  a  Map  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  districts  and  places  mentioned  in  the  poem  are  given,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  very  correct  representation  of  the  geogri^liical  state  of 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

"  The  second  tract  in  the  volume  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith ;  it  is  a  reprint 
of  a  very  scarce  tract,  printed  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  by  an  English  settler  named  Payne,  who  had  obtained  ground  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  who  wrote  evidently  with  a  view  to  attract  others  of  his  country- 
men to  embark  their  capital  in  a  similar  speculation.  For  the  use  of  this  very  rare  tract 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  agun  due  to  Mr.  George  Smitli. 

*'  The  third  tract  is  an  account  of  the  war  of  King  James  the  Second,  in  Ireland, 
written  by  Colonel  Charles  O'Kelly,  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  that  prince, 
and  a  very  accomplished  scholar.  The  tract  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Pctrie,  from  a  MS. 
which  has  recently  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Trinity  College. 

So  early  as  the  let  of  August,  the  members  were  presented  with  a 
beautifully  printed  small  quarto,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  entitled 
"  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,  printed  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society," 
from  the  University  press  of  Graisberry  and  Gill,  Dublin.  On  the  title- 
page  is  a  neatly  executed  head  of  Sir  James  Ware,  taken  from  the 
engraving  by  Vertue,  which  the  Council  ushered  in  with  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory : — 

"  An  antiquary,  to  whom  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  individual,  if  we  except 
only  the  illustrious  Prinute  Ussher,  Irish  literature  and  Irish  history  is  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  information  which  is  published  to  the  world  in  his  writings,  but  for  the 
still  more  valuable  service  of  having  been  the  means  of  preserving,  in  an  age  in  which 
such  sources  of  learning  were  but  little  valued,  the  precious  remains  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  and  laws,  and  poetry.  In  his  writings,  too,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Ussher, 
we  have  an  eminent  example  of  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  use  of  these  fountains  of 
history,  in  the  true  spirit  of  real  learning,  not  distorted  by  any  party  bias,  and 
influenced,  as  purely  as  can  be  expected,  perhaps,  from  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
by  a  sincere  and  manifest  love  of  truth." 

On  the  reverse  of  the  title,  the  name  of  the  member  to  whom  the  copy 
is  presented  appears  in  red  type,  thus, — "  This  copy  was   printed   for 
Esq.  an  original  member." 
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This  publication,  to  the  greut  regret  of  many  of  the  meiubers,  appeared 
without  the  third  of  the  tracts,  which  the  Ck>uncil  had  pledged  themselves 
to  publish,  with  the  following  rather  lame  excuse  for  the  omission  : — 

*<  The  Cooncil  having  discovered  that  the  third  tract,  which  was  intended  for  Uic 
present  volame,  had  been  previously  announced  by  the  Camden  Society,  have  resolved 
upon  withholding  it  for  the  present,  reserving  for  future  consideration,  whether  it  may 
be  desirable  to  resume  the  publication." 

It  is  really  too  had,  that  a  matter  relating  to  so  interesting  a  part  of 
our  history,  should  be  thus  dealt  with.  What  Hhe  Camden  Society' 
may  do  in  Britain,  is  by  no  means  so  accessible  to  Irish  readers  and 
subscribers  of  one  pound  a  year  in  Dublin  ;  but,  beyond  that,  why  should 
we  be  deprived  of  the  illustrations  of  an  editor  so  eminently  qualified  and 
throughly  national  as  George  Petrie  is ;  or  why  even  postponed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  just  then  ripe  for  gathering  ? 
Will  the  Council  pledge  themselves  that  this  is  only  a  postponement,— 
not  a  sins  die, — not  a  sham  ? 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  what  we  have  not  got,  now  to  what  we 
have. 

L— The  Circuit  of  Ireland,  by  ^ii)jice^j\ZAC  ^Hac  9(1|aII,  A.  D.  942. 
Edited  by  John  (yDonovan. 

This  is  a  poem  now  translated  and  printed  for  the  first  time.  The 
authority  of  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken  is  demonstrated  in  the 
"  Introductory  remarks,"  so  as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  cavil.  It  was 
written  by  £o|tn)ACAT7,  sumamed  e]5eAf,  (poet,  or  learned  man)  ^Hac, 
(or  the  son  of)  ^AO]lb|t]5&e.  In  the  heading  of  the  poem  he  is  called 
Aij  c-A]|ib-^|le,  the  chief  bard.  He  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  his 
prince  upon  the  expedition  round  Ireland,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  piece.  The  name  of  this  prince  in  its  English  corruptions,  in 
surnames  and  Christian  names,  is  run  through, — Murkertagh, — Morier- 
tagh, — Moriarty, — Murtogh ;  and,  (as  the  editor  says,  with  a  sly  "  side- 
wipe,"  we  suppose  at  the  Reverend,  well-known  O'Mulligan  O'Sullivan,) 
**  even  Mortimer."  He,  the  prince, — not  Mortimer, — was  king  of  ^]leAc, 
a  district  West  of  ICoc  J^e^hiii,  (corruptly  Lough  Foyle)  and  as  such, 
was  entitled  to  the  tributes  of  all  Ulster,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
'^  free  territories,")  and  was  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ireland,  afler 
X)o$ca6,  the  then  reigning  monarch.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was, 
by  a  bold  movement,  to  facilitate  his  accession  to  the  throne,  by  impress- 
ing the  conviction,  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most 
legitimate  expectant.  It  was  undertaken  with  an  army  of  one  thousand 
choice  men,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  his  opponents  might  least 
expect  it.  Afterwards,  this  prince  received  the  appellation  "of  the 
Leather  Cloaks," — ^from  his  having  provided  his  soldiers  with  leathern 
coverings, — a  precaution  to  which  the  success  of  the  expedition  seems  in 
some  measure  to  have  been  attributable. 

The  translation  is  rigidly  literal,  and  the  Society  deserves  thanks  for 
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thus  giving  to  us, — whether  initiated  or   uninitiated, — ^the   documents 
exactly  as  they  exist. 

The  following  observations  on  the  metre  of  the  poem  are  interest- 
ing :— 

*<  In  Irish  rhyme,  the  correspondence  in  the  termination,  of  verses  is  often,  apparently, 
in  the  voweU  only ;  thus,  in  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  following  poem  there  is  a  rhyme 
between  the  words  T)A]|t  and  f  A]l, — UA]t)  and  |tUA]6, — U]le  and  bu|8<*^.  But 
the  Irish  scholar  will  perceive  that  a  certain  classification  of  consoKantz  is  also  neces- 
sary, without  which  the  correspondence  would  be  imperfect. 

"  The  following  are  the  principal  requisites  in  this  kind  of  verse.  1. — That 
every  line  shall  contain  seven  syllables.  2 — That  every  stanra  or  quatnun  shall 
make  perfect  sense  by  itself,  without  any  dependance  on  the  following  or  preceding 
one.  3. — ^That  in  every  line  two  principal  words,  either  a  noun  or  verb,  most  begin 
with  a  vowel,  or  vdth  a  eonsoHant ;  as  in  the  first  line  9(le]ll  and  l^^^f  ft  both 
begin  with  i).  4. — That  there  must  be  a  kind  of  vowel  rhyme,  and  a  certain 
eofteapondence  of  consonants  of  the  same  class,  at  the  end  of  each  line,  as  before 
mentioned.  d.^That  no  word  shall  occur  twice  in  the  same  line,  except  in  a 
different  sense ;  or  unless  it  be  a  particle  like  the  English  o/,  tn,  the,  to,  attr,  hi»,  &e. 
which  latter  words  are  never  considered  sufficient  to  form  alliteration.*' 

The  introductory  remarks  include  observations  on  the  chronology  of 
the  events  recorded,  which  form  a  perfect  model  in  the  art  of  verifying 
dates ;  and  they  leave  nothing  unsaid  or  unquoted  which  can  in  any  way 
illustrate  the  subject.  The  Editor  thanks  Dr.  Todd,  George  Petrie, 
and  Eugene  Curry,  for  their  assistance;  and  we  cannot  proceed 
without  adding  him  to  the  number  of  those  to  whom  all  are  deeply 
indebted. 

It  is  interesting,  in  many  points  of  view,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  and  we  are  tempted  to  sketch  it,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
extending  our  notice  beyond  its  intended  limit. 

Departing  from  ti]le^  the  expedition  appears  to  have  gone  along  the 
southern  part  of  iC|tAeb,  a  territory  in  the  present  county  of  Deny,  in 
latter  ages  known  as  the  O'Cahan  country  (of  which  we  speak 
elsewhere) ;  crossing  the  river,  the  Bann,  (bApA)  they  passed  a  night  at 
tioi)Ac  ^|iof,  or  "  the  Fair  of  Crosses,"  a  place  in  the  present  county 
of  Antrim  the  exact  situation  of  which  has  not  yet  been  identified ;  they 
were  well  pleased  with  it,  for  the  poet  calls  it  "  that  land  of  promise,'* 
and  exclaims,  ''not  more  delightful  to  be  in  paradise."  Coming  on 
towards  ^^5  (the  plain  of  )  l]i)e,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  extending 
from  Lough  Neagh  (loc  i>-£acac)  to  near  Carrickfergus,  they  passed 
another  night  at  what  is  called,  in  English  jargon,  Dunaghy ;  the  true 
name  of  which  is  given,  bup  (the  fort  of  )  ^^AcbAc,  From  each  of  these 
places  (as  from  most  of  those  they  visited,)  they  brought  hostages ;  from 
the  latter  they  carried  ll^J  (the  King  of)  nU6  ;  (in  latin  caUed  Ulidia 
or  Ultonidh)  Ulster,  which,  at  the  time  to  which  this  poem  relates,  com- 
prised the  present  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  only.  Descdiiding  by 
]|tA5  JSIac,  (the  plain  of  forts)  now  corruptly  called  "  Moira,**  in  the 
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!?  ..  county  of  Down,  and  by  t^f  ai)  l^]i)e,  or  the  river  Logan,  and  thence  by 
€JleAO  JSliJe,  the  vale  of  the  Newry  river,  between  Down  and  Armagh, 

-^  they  crossed  the  Boyne  (13o]p)  at  tic  (the  ford  of)  (BAbU,  "near 

Knowth,  in  the  present  county  of  Meath.**  They  then  traversed  bfieAj- 
fT7A5,  (in  latin  Bregioy  or  campus  specioiusy)  the  great  plain  of  Meath ; 
and  <!1a5  i>-iCAlcA,  "  the  plain  between  Dublin  and  Howth ."  Thus  they 
arrived  at  "  fair  Dublin,"  or  tic  £lf  ac,  (the  ford  of  hurdles)  where  they 
encountered  the  0a]11,  (strangers)  or  Danes,  in  their  '*  strong  fortress  ;' 
and,  after  some  gallant  adventures,  obtained  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  a  hostage^  <S|C|i]uc.  The  poet  himself  had  assigned  to  him 
the  custody  of  this  noble  and  wealthy  prisoner;  and  he  relates  with 

.^ .         pride,  Uiat 

i  '  "  There  was  not  put  upon  him  a  manacle, 

Nor  polished  tight  fetter." 

I  They  then  turned  to  the  S.  W.;  and  as  they  came  to  a  valley  in  the 

county  of  Wicklow,  called  5leA$  njAnjA,  (the  glen  of  the  gap  or  pass 
through  the  mountains,)  a  bold  conspiracy  was  formed  against  them  by  the 
'Xa]5]o,  (vulgarly  called  Lagenians)  or  men  of  Leinster  proper,  assisted 
l>y.  the  ll]-£e]$feAlA]5  (vulgd — :0'Kinshellagh's),  in  the  words  of  the 

translator,  the  "  comely  race  of  Kennsealach,"  from  the  coasts  of  Wex«- 
ford : — ^he  says, 

'*  They  durst  not  approach  us, 
When  the  bright  day  came." 

They  passed  a  night  at  the  fort  of  If  aii^i^a,  (Anglicised  "  Dunlavan,")  and 
came  to  tt]ll]5,  another  fort,  where  they  crossed  the  river  LifTey,  (l]|!e) 
five  miles  east  of  Kildare.  They  went  on  through,  boAlAc  *^U51)a,  and 
crossed  the  Barrow,  (IScA|tbA)  about  Old  Leighlin,  (le]C5lf  0)  whence  they 
proceeded  by  the  "  noisy  beAUj  ([>Ab|tAp,  (corruptly,  **  Gowran")  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny;  and  crossing  the  Nore,  (ai>  feofp)  were  hospitably 
entertained  in  <S)|'|iu]3e,  (Ossory)  the  country  lying  in  the  rectangle 
between  the  Barrow  and  the  river  Suir  («8|u|ft).  They  then  went  West- 
wards, and  entered  Tipperary  by  the  plain  called  <ftA5  ^||tb,  halting 
first  at  the  wells  of  bftiocAi),  (corrupted  in  English  into  Tubbridbritain) 
and  afterwards  at  XX^yi  bo||ie  <rt6||i.  This,  we  believe,  means  "  the  flat 
of  the  great  confine,**  (as  it  were  the  border  country)  being  in  Munster 
in  the  territory  of  Ely*  (i£fle)  not  far  from  Roscrea ;  in  eonfinio  Mumu- 
niennum  et  Lagenie^isium  [the  modern  name  is  "  Kilcolman,"  from  a 
monastery  built  there  by  Colraan] — Colgatiy  Acta  SS,  tul  xi.  Mart,  p.  691. 
They  next  turned  Southwards  to  £,Af  pful,  ("  Caahel")  where  the  troops  of 
i£eAllACAi>9  King  of  <nuTt)Ai),  ("  Munster')  opposed  them. 


•  Or  Ely  O'CarroU. 
1842— I. 
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**  There  were  arrayed  three  battalions,  brave, 
Impetuous,  red,  tremendous; 
So  that  each  party  confronted  the  other 
In  the  centre  of  the  great  pkiin.** 


But  '*  the  just"  southern  prince,  to  avert  the  bloody  contest  of  battle, 
surrendered  himself  as  a  hostage.  It  is  recorded  that  the  northern, 
meantime,  was  '^  playing  his  chess."  They  went  further  south  as  far  as 
the  plain  called  ^a^  J^e]rt))f)f  approaching  dose  to  the  Suir,  where 
tribute  was  cheerfully  brought  them  by  the  X)e]fe,  (''  Desies")  ^^good  men 
of  Munst^,"  whose  country  lay  south  of  the  Suir  also.  Thence  they 
again  set  out  westwards,  and  arriyed  at  the  plain  of  ^^  5-^1|tp]te,  which 
the  translator,  following  the  bad  precedent  of  some  barbux>u8  English 
writers,  spells  ffy-Cairbrey  whereas  there  is  no  such  letter  as  ^y^  in  the 
Irish,  nor  is  there  any  *^  h**  in  any  way  of  spelling  the  original. 

They  now  turned  northwards,  or,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  towards 
leAc  £uf  $,  alluding  to  the  celebrated  division  of  Ireland  into  two^  between 
Sjox)  of  the  hundred  battles,  and  <f1o5,  in  the  second  century.  They  were  a 
night  at  VuirppeACy  Limerick,  <<  of  the  azure  stream,"  and  crossed  the 
<S|oi)A]9,  Shannon,  at  Sj\\\  bA  Iua,  ^'Eillaloe,"  or  the  church  of  St.  Luanus, 
which  is  called  '<  barren ;"  another  night  at  £eA$-co|tA]6,  {tulgd,  Kinoora) 
which  is  called  <<  strong."  The  ancient  passage  of  the  road  at 
£|teACf  aIac  (now  <<  Cratlagh")  astonished  him,  it  seems  by  the  steepness 
of  the  hill ;  upon  this  they  must  have  come  by  making  a  turn  south- 
wards along  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Hence  again  northwards  to 
^^5  ^6A|i,  the  place  <<  in  the  townland  of  Toonagh,  parish  of  Cloney, 
and  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,"  where  is  the  mound  (on  the  margin  of  a 
stream  called  ^Ti)Ai)  <9ntlP,  where  the  O'Briens,  or  Dalcassian  princes, 
were  '*  inaugurated."  They  were  a  night  at  loc  iil]Ac, ''  Loughrea ;"  and 
passing  on  the  east  of  Lough-Corrib,  (loc  <&]]tbfep)  spent  one  night  at 
^eACA  ^SeolA,  the  conspicuous  hill  by  the  lake  near  Castlehackett^  and 
another  night  at  tic  tdac  Al|t3,  now  tit  Sj\f)^  of  which  "  Headford'*  is 
an  attempted  translation.  Here  the  Kings  of  £ogAcc,  "  Connaught,*' 
awaited  them  with  silver  and  gold ;  and  £opcobA|t  (the  ancestor  of  the 
O'Conor  Don)  the  chief  of  those  kings,  went  as  a  hostage  *'  without  a 
bright  fetter."  Leaving  Lough  Masc  (loc  ^eAfCA)  to  their  left»  they 
crossed  the  Suck  (^uca)  at  <nA5  ti],  the  great  plain  in  Bosconunon, 
sometimes  called  <<  the  plain  of  Connaught."  It  is  not  certain  whether 
they  did  or  did  not  re-cross  the.  Shannon  into  Westmeath,  though  we 
think  ISUc  0uA^Tte,  must  mean  ^'Rathwire"  in  that  county,  nor  do  we 
see  how  exactly  they  now  proceeded ;  but  we  soon  find  them  crossing  the 
river  of  Lough  Erne,  (loc  4]|ii?e)  at  tic  SeApAjJ,  the  ford  of  <8eAi7Ac, 
(a  man's  name,)  now  most  corruptly  called  "  Ballyshannon,"  which  is 
truly  derived  from  bfeAl-ACA-«SeAt)A]3,  the  mouth  of  the  ford.  They 
passed  through  the  remarkable  gap  in  the  mountain,  on  the  road  leading 
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from  Donegal  to  Stranorlar,  which  the  poet  calls  "the  everlasting 
beA]it>uf/'  (gap)  a^d  says,  "  it  was  ddightful  to  our  army."  They  were 
now  near  home  ;  and  the  poem  closes  with  the  "  noise  of  rejoicing,  with 
glory,"  and  the  welcome  from  his  Queen,  the  lovely,  modest-faced,  black- 
haired  ^ubbA]]te,  who  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  her  husband,  the 
future  monarch  of  all  l}Ai)bA,  as  the  bardic  writers  anciently  called 

Ireland. 

The  following  beautiful  benediction  on  ^^6  (Lat  Sabioy  £ng. 
"  Sarah,**)  the  daughter  of  CcaIUc  {mU^o  Kelly)  king  of  Ossory,  (she  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  queen's  mother,)  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original : 

"  <SAbb  of  be^lAC  <BAb|Wii>— of  the  glens- 
Has  surpassed  the  women  of  Erin, 
In  chastity,  in  wisdom,  in  purity. 
In  giving,  in  bestowing  ; 
The  blessing  of  every  man  with  a  tongue 
On  the  good,  great  daughter  of  £eAllAC  ; 
And  the  blessing  of  the  pure  and  glorious  Christ 
On  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ossory." 

n. "  A  Brief  Description  of  Ireland,    1590.      Edited  by  Aquilla 

Smith,  M.D.,  MJt.LA." 

This  tract,  by  an  Englishman  named  Robert  Payne,  who  had  settled 
himself  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
the  false  reports  spread  by  others,  men  who,  he  says,  by  bad  dealings  had 
**  wrought  a  generall  discredit  to  all  Englishmen,  in  that  countrie,  which 
are  to  the  Irishe  vnknowen."  His  opinion  of  these  adventuring  tale- 
bearers, and  of  the  country  they  belied,  he  thus  tartly  and  briefly 
states  at  the  outset :— > 

*•  These  men  will  say  there  is  great  danger  in  travelling  the  countrie,  and  much  more 
to  dwen  or  inhabite  there :  yet  are  they  freed  from  three  of  the  greatest  dangers : 
first,  they  cannot  meete  in  aU  that  land  any  worse  than  themselves :  secondly,  they 
need  not  fear  robbing  for  that  they  have  not  anye  thing  to  loose :  lasUy,  they  are  not 
like  to  runne  in  debte,  for  that  there  is  none  will  trust  them.  The  greatest  matter 
which  troubleth  them  is,  they  cannot  get  anye  thing  there  but  by  honest  trauell,  which 
they  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  These  men  cannot  teU  what  good  fruites  England 
hath,  the  which  Xrehmd  wanteth ;  neyther  can  they  iustly  saye,  but  that  it  lieth  better 
tot  the  vent  of  all  commodities  then  England  doeth." 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  author  wrote  thus  to  his  country- 
men were  as  follows  :— 

The  particular  object  of  the  government  of  the  day  happened  to  be,  to 
people,  or  *'  plant"  Munster  with  English  seitlers;  and  letters  were  written 
to  every  county  in  England  to  encourage  youn^^er  brothers  to  become 
"undertakers''  in  Ireland^a  name  appHed  because  they  were  bound  to 
"  undertake  "  to  observe  certain  conditions.  The  plan,  or  «  plot/'  as  it  is 
sometimes  not  inappropriately  caUed— the  hell-born  abomination,  as 
it  ought  to  be  called,  was  this,— by  an  act  of  attainder,  28th  Eliz.  (1586,) 
against  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  the  last  Eari  of  Desmond  and  his  companions 
in  arma,  their  lands,  and  the  lands  of  others,  to  the  amount  of  574,628 
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acres,  were  declared  forfeited.  The  forfeited  lands  were  to  be  divided 
into  "  Seigniories."  Each  undertaker  for  12,000  acres  was  required 
to  ^^ plant"  eighty-six  families  upon  his  Seigniory^ 


His  own  family  to  have 

..  • 

1,600 

acres 

1  Chief  farmer 

•  •  • 

400 

n 

2  Good  farmers 

.  •  • 

600 

n 

2  Other  farmers 

•  •  • 

400 

yy 

14  Freeholders,  each  300  acres 

4,200 

» 

40  Copyholders,  each  100  acres 

4,000 

w 

26  Cottagers  and  labourers 

•  •  • 

800 

n 

86  12,000  acres. 

And  so  proportionately  for  smaller  Seigniories.  Every  inducement  to 
settle  in  Ireland,  that  could  be  thought  of,  was  held  out,  and  stipulated 
for  in  the  grant.    Ko  Irish  were  to  be  permitted  to  reside  on  the  lands. 

One  should  be  anxious  to  see  a  little  of  the  early  working  of  this 
iniquity ;  and,  happily,  we  have  now  got  a  faithworthy  witness  to  depose 
to  it.  Let  us  see  in  what  terms  he  speaks  of  the  natives,  and  in  what  of 
his  own  countrymen,  on  the  occasion  ;  and  mark  the  contrast. 

He  divides  the  Irish  of  his  day  into  three  classes , — The  first,  he  says, 
are  very  civil  and  honestly  given ;  most  of  them  greatly  inclined 
to  husbandry,  although  as  yet  unskilful ;  though,  through  their  great 
travail,  many  of  them  were  rich  in  cattle ;  some  milking  one  hundred 
kine,  and  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  ewes  and  goats,  and  rearing 
yearly  most  of  their  breed;  their  entertainment  for  your  diet,  more 
"Welcome  and  plentiful  than  cleanly  and  handsome ;  for,  although  they  di4 
never  see  you  before,  they  will  make  you  the  best  cheer  their  country 
yieldeth,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  take  nothing  therefore :  bringing  up 
their  children  to  learning — (in  a  grammar  school  in  Limerick  he  saw  one 
hundred  and  sixty  scholars,  most  of  them  speaking  good  and  perfect 
English,  for  that  they  had  to  construe  Latin  and  English) ;  keeping  their 
promise  faithfully,  and  more  desirous  of  peace  than  the  English  ;  quick- 
witted, and  of  good  constitution  of  body ;  nothing  more  pleasing  unto 
them  than  to  hear  of  good  justices  placed  amongst  them;  crying, 
unfeignedly,  "  defend  me,  and  spend  me,"  meaning  '*  from  the  oppression 
of  the  worser  sorte  of  our  countriemen ;"  obedient  to  the  laws,  so  that 
you  may  travel  through  all  the  land  without  any  danger  or  injury  offered 
of  the  very  worst  Irish,  and  be  greatly  relieved  of  the  best.  The  second 
sort,  the  kernes^  were  warlike  men ;  but  most  of  them,  he  says,  were  slain 
in  the  late  wars.  The  third  sort,  were  "  a  very  idle  people,  not  vnlike 
our  English  beggers,"  yet,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  complexion  and  good 
constitution  of  body ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  oversights  of  the  better  sort 
was,  that  they  did  not  make  that  idle  sort  give  account  of  their  life. 

He  defends  the  Irish  from  an  imputation  circulated  against  them, 
viz. — that  they  were  for  joining  the  Spaniards,  (who  were  then  the  most 
formidable   of  the  continental  nations,  and  had   so  recently  made  an 
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attempt  on  the  island,)  upon  the  ground  that  the  Irish  were  well  apprized, 
by  reading,  of  the  monstrous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  most  tjrannously  had  murdered  many  millions  more 
of  those  simple  creatures  than  there  lived  in  Ireland,  even  such  as  sought 
their  favours  by  offering  unto  them  all  that  they  had,  never  resisting 
nor  offering  them  any  harm ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding,  they  bore 
them  fair  weather  for  their  agreement  in  religious  doctrine,  yet,  knowing 
their  tyranny,  they  would  not  affect  Spanish  government.  The  Irish,  he 
adds,  would  gladly  have  their  public  mass  again  ;  but  they  would  rather 
continue  it  in  comers,  than  to  hear  it  openly  in  fetters  and  chains  as  the 
poor  Indians  did.    Therefore,  no  foreign  invasion  for  the  Irish. 

No  less  worthy  of  note  is  his  view  of  the  conduct  of  those  '<  under- 
takers,'* as  they  were  called,  English  fellows  <<  which  had  Seigniories  of 
her  majesty,  and  had  done  much  hurt  in  the  country,  and  discouraged 
many  from  the  voyage.**  These  scoundrels,  (whom  he  calls  *'  the  ttorser 
eort,'*)  in  the  management  of  their  land,  "  would  not  let  any  term  above 
twenty-one  years  or  three  lives  ;'*  they  demanded  a  rent,  of  such  an 
amount  then,  as  he  shows  was  against  the  meaning  of  the  grant,  and 
ought  to  have  made  ^'  all  their  estates  void."  This  class  let  to  the  natives, 
for  they  found  most  profit  from  the  Irish  tenants,  who  gave  them  the 
/awrth  iheqfo/all  their  eom^  and  money  payments  for  each  beast*s  grass, 
beside  divers  other  Irish  accustomed  duties.  To  the  better  eori  he  gives 
his  meed  of  praise, — ^for  that  they  "  do  seek,  by  all  means  possible, 
to  plant  their  lands  with  Englishmen  according  to  the  meaning  of 
her  migesty's  grant.**  In  that  case  the  offer  was  made  of  either  three 
hundred  acres  of  land,  in  fee-farm,  or  four  hundred  acres,  by  lease  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  rent  was  only  Aa^what  ''the  worser  sort** 
demanded  from  their  IrUh  tenants.  Well  he  might  praise  the  system ; 
for,  it  seems,  he  had  got  such  a  lease  for  himself,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
resident  manager  in  Ireland  for  twenty-five  other  Englishmen,  his 
partners,  for  each  of  whom,  as  well  as  for  himself,  he  had  provided  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork.    Now — 

"  Look  here, — apon  this  picturOi  and  on  this  1" 

« 

The  Irishman,  kind  and  hospitable,  civil  and  honestly  given,  hard 
working,  quick-witted  and  of  good  constitution  of  body,  bringing  up  his 
children  to  learning,  keeping  his  promise  faithfully,  pleased  to  hear 
of  good  justices,  obedient  to  the  laws,  desirous  of  peace.  The  English 
"undertakers,"  either  exterminators  or  oppressors,  greedy  either  in 
engrossing  or  in  rack-renting;  the  most  part  vagabonds  that  had  nothing  to 
lose,  "a  list  of  landless  resolutes,  here  and  there  sharked  up"* — a  discredit 
to  their  country — whom  no  man  would  trust ;  idlers,  ignorant  of  honest 


*  Or,  perhaps,  less  like  to  Fortinbras  s  army  than  to  FabtaflTs  troop  of  prodigals— 
**  discarded  unjust  serving  men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters 
and  ostlers,  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a  cahn  world  and  a  long  peace." 
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travail — rascals  that  could  not  meet  any  worse  than  themselves !     Yet  to 
these  the  right  of  the  Irish  to  their  own  soil  was  sacrificed. 

The  tract  is  full  of  curious  information  as  to  the  soil,  products,  and 
institutions  of  the  country  at  the  time ;  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions there,  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate:  bat»  as  to  those 
things,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  The  conduding 
words  are  these:  <« There  is  not  that  place  in  Ireland  where  anye 
venemous  thinge  will  live.  There  is  neither  mol,  pye,  nor  carren  crow  ; 
there  is  neither  sheepe  that  diedi  on  the  rot,  nor  beast  on  the  muiraine." 

Let  us  ask  our  agricutearal  friends  to  think  on  that  observation,  and 
to  reflect  how  far  tlie  discouragement  of  the  native  breeds  of  the  island, 
and  the  impostation  and  intermixture  of  English  and  other  stock,  may 
not  have  ktought  about  the  hapless  change  we  now  witness,  when  there 
is  not  a  farmer  in  the  country  but  crieth,  <<  My  sheep  dieth  of  the  rot, 
and  my  beast  of  the  murrain.*^ 

The  introductory  remarks,  notes,  and  general  style  of  the  editing  of 
this  tract  deserve,  in  their  way,  no  less  praise  than  we  have  felt  bound  to 
bestow  on  that  which  precedes  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  look  forwards.  The  society  promises,  im- 
mediately, two  tracts :  The  Book  of  Obits  of  Christ  Church,  and  The 
Battle  of  Moira ;  fnmi  ancient  MS6.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

These  are  to  be  soon  followed  by^  1.  Grace's  Annals  of  Ireland,  from 
the  same  depository ;  2.  The  Glossary  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuillionan,  King 
of  Munster,  and  Ardhbishop  of  Cashel,  killed  in  battle  a.  d.  908,  being  a 
vast  treasury  of  obsolete  Irish  words,  of  the  utmost  value  to  philological 
research  and  the  translation  of  Irish  documents ;  3.  The  Visitation  Book 
of  Armagh  in  1622 ;  and  4.  The  Progresses  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  in 
Ireland,  also  from  original  MSS.  in  Trinity  College. 

Besides  these,  the  council  has  talked  of  1.  The  Annals  of  Multi- 
femem ;  2-  The  lUgiitrum  Nigrum  of  John  Alan,  J.U.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  containing  bulls,  charters,  and  documents,  illustrating  the  anti- 
quities and  history  of  the  see  of  Dublin  ;  3.  The  Collections  of  Chris- 
topher Carach  on  the  Antiquities  of  Meath,  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Vin.;  4.  Archbishop  Kings  Correspondence,  1696  to  1729; 
from  MSS.  in  Trinity  College :  and  besides  these,  they  have  promised 
an  « Irish  Historical  Miscellany,"  to  contain  tracts  and  books  relating  to 
Irish  afiairs,  so  small  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  out  in  a 
separate  form,  the  first  volume  of  which  had,  some  time  since,  bfen 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

We  conclude  by  repeating  our  earnest  wish  for  the  spread  of  the 
society  and  its  influence.  Justice  fob  the  past,  though  not  so  urgenUy, 
is  no  less  essentially  necessary  than  justice  for  the  future,  in  IreUmd. 
Let  aU  join  this  society  whose  object  is  truth  and  investigation  ;  and,  by 
the  increase  of  the  numbers,  leave  no  excuse  to  the  council  longer  to 
withhold  from  us  these  rare  and  precious  treasures. 
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THE  GOD  AND  THE  BAYADERE : 

▲H   IHDXAH   LEGEND. 

Der  Gott  und  die  Baiadere; — Indiseke  Lejfende, 

FROM   THE    GERMAH    OP   GOETBE. 


Z. 

Clothed  in  human  form  and  feature, 

Siva,  Lord  of  Eartli,  lias  come : 
He  will  feel,  aa  feels  his  creature, 

Joy's  delight,  and  sorrow's  gloom. 
Human  shape  he  deigns  to  borrow. 

Deigns  to  dwell  in  humble  cot. 
Let  his  fate  be  joy  or  sorrow, 

Share  he  will  man's  chequered  lot 
All  day  doth  he  roam,  in  a  wanderer's  seeming, 
Where  misery  pines,  and  where  splendour  is  beaming. 

Till  night  bids  him  seek  for  some  sheltering  spot. 

XI. 

As  his  footsteps  lead  him  slowly, 

Where  the  city's  outskurts  lie. 
There  a  maid,  with  looks  unholy, 

Smiles  on  him  with  laughing  eye. 
"  Maiden,  haU  l"~"  Fair  sir,  I  greet  thee; 

"  Night  comes  on,  lore's  home  is  here ; 
"  Stay,  my  love,  I  come  to  meet  thee" — 

«•  Who  art  thou  ?"— •"  A  Bayadere." 
In  maies  around  hfan  her  small  feet  are  glancing. 
While  gaily  the  cymbals  keep  time  to  her  dancing. 

And  bright  are  the  roses  she  flings  to  her  dear. 

III. 

Then  she  sings—"  Oh,  come  to  me,  love ; 

«  Come,  and  rest  thee  in  my  bower ; 
**  See  the  lamp  I  ve  lit  for  thee,  love, 

"  Sacred  to  this  festive  hour. 
"  Art  thou  with  thy  toils  o'erladen  ? 

«  Come,  I'll  bathe  thy  wearied  feet; 
"  Rest,  and  pease,  and  loving  maiden, 

*'  Here  in  all  their  charms  tbonit  meet!" 
So  blithely  she  tends  him,  so  fondly  caresses. 
He  sees,  with  a  glance,  that,  though  spoiled  by  excesses, 

Her  heart  is  all  honest,  and  free  from  deceit. 

XV. 

As  her  services  she  presses. 

Fonder,  warmer  grows  her  tone : 
Wiles  unholy,  false  caresses, 

Now  give  place  to  love  alone : 
And,  as  from  the  leaf's  green  bosom 

Rosiest  gems  of  summer  shoot, 
So,  let  kindness  be  the  blossom, 

Love  is  so<m  the  golden  fruit. 
Still  would  the  seardier  of  bosoms  discover. 
Fond  as  she  seems,  will  adversity  prove  her. 

Faithful  in  death  and  its  textures  acute. 
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V. 

Now  her  blooming  cheek  he  kisses, 

And  she  feels  love  s  sharpest  pains ; 
Tears,  fair  maiden,  tell  your  blisses. 

Bound  at  last  in  true  love*s  chains. 
Scorning  earth  and  earthly  treasure, 

She  the  fleetest  'mid  the  fleet. 
Weary  now  and  faint  with  pleasure. 

Sinks  all  helpless  at  his  feet, 
Shadows  of  night,  with  your  dark  wings  so  dreary. 
To  those  who  with  sorrow  or  sickness  are  weary. 

How  swiftly  you  roll  by,  when  two  lovers  meet. 

TI. 

Then  she  slumbered,  faint  with  pleasure  ; 

Late  she  wakes  from  rapture  s  charms. 
But  to  find  her  bosom's  treasure 

Cold  and  dead  within  her  arms : 
Vainly  now  she  tries  to  wake  him, 

Vainly  calls  upon  his  name ; 
Ah,  false  strangers  come  to  take  him 

To  the  dreary  funeral  flame. 
She  hears  the  low  death-song,  the  Bramins  are  singing. 
Her  screams  in  the  ears  of  the  people  are  ringing. 

And  wild  are  her  accents  as  frenzy  can  fi'ame. 

VI  r. 

Down  she  sinks  o'ercome  with  anguish. 

Wildly  shrieking,  "  Love,  I  come, 
"  For  my  soul's  adored  I  langmsh, 

*'  I  wUl  seek  liim  in  the  tomb. 
*'  Though  upon  the  bier  all  lonely, 

**  Flames  his  god-like  form  devour ; 
"  He  was  mine,  mine  all — ^mine  only, 

<*  For  that  last,  most  blissful  hour." 
The  Brahmins  arc  singing — **  Oh  ours  is  the  glory, 
To  bear  to  the  tomb  the  cold  corpse  of  the  hoary, 

And  the  young  man  cut  down  in  his  life's  early  flower.' 


VIII. 

"  Bayadere,  thy  griefs  give  over, 
tf 


To  thy  priests  pav  some  regard ; 
**  He  was  but  a  wand  ring  lover, 

"  And  so  hast  thou  thy  reward. 
"  'Tis  the  law,  by  God  imparted, 

"  That  the  wife  alone  can  come, 
"  Shadow  of  her  Lord  departed, 
"  With  him  to  the  chilly  tomb." 
They  sing  to  wild  music,  her  agony  scorning, 
**  Oh,  Indra,  receive  the  young  flower  of  the  morning, 

"  New  bom  from  the  flames,  to  your  own  starry  home.' 

IX. 

Fresher  bleed  her  bosom's  gashes, 

Ope'd  by«that  unpitying  ehoir ; 
And  with  outstretched  arms  she  dashes 

On  the  fast  devouring  fire. 
Then,  resuming  all  his  powers. 

From  the  pile  the  Boy  God  springs ; 
And  to  everlasting  bowers, 
Heav'nward  bears  her  on  his  wings. 
Blest  fruits  of  repentance — the  offering  most  splendid 
E'er  offered  by  man  to  the  Godhead  offended — 
Is  that  which  the  lost  one,  by  penitence  brings. 

T.  M. 


THE  NATIVE  MUSIC  OF  IBELANB. 


KDCCCZLIX. 


Rbadbr  I  before  we  proceed  to  open  to  you  oar  budget  for  the  year  1842^ 
we  think  it  fitting  that  we  should  address  to  you  a  few  words,  both  retro- 
spectiTely  and  prospectively.  We  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  pulpit 
sermon  which  you  have  hecml  in  the  week  just  pasty  or  which  you  may  hear 
in  the  week  just  to  come,  in  which  the  reverend  preacher  has  not  striven  to 
impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  thb  double  operation,  retrospection  and 
prospection.  The  lawyers,  who  always  love  a  bit  of  Latin,  call  it  a  view  a 
parte  ante  et  apartepoH.  To  the  soldier  it  is»  an  eye  front  and  rere.  To 
the  physician*— -but,  let  us  proceed  to  business. ' 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  premise,  that  this  our  present  editorial ''  wb*' 
is  the  precise  some  identical  ipriirimi '' wb,"  which  (or,  if  you  like,  iohoy 
figured  in  the  musical  department  of  Tke  Citizen  for  1841.  The  magazine 
may  change  its  shape,  size,  thickness,  colour,  or  any  other  of  what  John 
Locke  would  call  its  secondary  qualities-— printing  types  may  be  substituted 
for  punched  pewter  music  plates— the  pubUcatioQ  may  be  dichotomized— -the- 
very  name  of  the  thing  may  alter— 

Seasons  maj  flea. 
Bat  ovr  true  wb 
Barns  the  same  wherever  it  goes. 

In  7%e  Citizen  for  1841  we  have  already  presented  you  with  upwards  of 
forty  Irish  airs,  the  greater  part  of  them  never  before  published.  We  expect,, 
in  the  year  which  we  now  are  entering  upon,  not  to  fall  short  of  that  achieve- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  we  have  increased  our  store  by  more  than  treble- 
the  number  of  native  tunes  which  we  have  hitherto  published,  most  of  them, 
alas  I  but  too  little  known. 

In  the  past  year  we  considered  the  public  but  as  babes,  or,  at  best,  as 
sucklings,  in  Irish  literature ;  and,  accordingly,  after  each  Hibemo-Celtic 
word  or  phrase  we  wrote  the  thing  over  again  in  Angh-Italic  characters.. 
That  wont  do  any  longer.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  act  thus  with  Greek  or 
German :  we  should  be  laughed  at  if  we  did*  Why  P  Because  people  aro 
not  used  to  it.  Some  are  so  lazy,  that  if  it  were  always  done  for  them  with 
Greek,  German,  or  Irish,  they  never  would  learn  the  Greek,  German,  or 
Irish  letters.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  anybody  by  surprise :  we  have,  there- 
fore, giv^n  a  year  for  opportunity.  But  that  species  of  iteration  can't  go  on 
for  ever:  it  is  a  useless,  as  well  as  a  double  trouble.  It  is  worse  than 
useless;  it  is  mischievous :  for  the  English  character  represents  Irish  words 
so  badly,  so  clumsily,  that  ignorant  people  suppose  from  it  that  the  Irish 
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language  must  be  a  jargon.  It  is  no  such  thing.  Of  all  living  languages 
it  has  the  most  beautiful  orthography.  To  compare  it  with  this  same  Eng- 
lish, it  is  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  Yet  what  prejudice  runs  against  it !  Why, 
Tommy  Moore — a  man  so  high  in  literature,  so  excellent  an  Irishman,  so 
capital  a  historian  of  the  country — actually  abtue»  the  language  on  this  score. 
He  talks  of  "  the  absurd  mode  of  spelling  by  which  the  Irish  language  is 
disfigured"  ! ! !  (vol.  ii.  p.  85,  n.)  Ah,  Tommy,  Tommy  !  this  only  shews 
you  know  nothing  of  the  language  of  the  Irish.  What  he  mbtakes  for  Irish 
is  the  bungling  English  attempt  to  spell  it.  The  English  have  no  aspirating 
points ;  they  are  obliged  to  put  in  the  letter  h  instead..  Hence,  frequently, 
as  in  the  word  of  which  Tommy  falls  foul, /our  h\  sometimes  more,  are  in- 
serted 1  And  then  we  are  told  that  the  Irish,  which  has  not  this  A,  is  dis- 
figured by  this  absurd  mode  of  spelling  ! 

'  But  a  worse  consequence  even  results.  For  readers,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  forthwith  begin  to  pronoimce  this  Anglicized 
jargon;  and  blessed  work  they  make  of  it.  Take,  for  instance,  a  single 
example,  the  Irish  letter  c  This  is  represented  in  this  sort  of  English  meta- 
morphose by  "  t;"  then  they  will  pronounce  it  as  the  English  pronounce  '*  t  ;** 
whereas  there  is  no  such  sound  in  the  whole  Irish  language ;  the  letter  is 
pronoimced  like  "  th"  in  the  English  "  thick."  But  aspirate  it  in  Irish^  thus, 
c,  and  it  becomes  silent ;  and  then  the  English  version  represents  this  silence 
by  tfiDO  letters, "  th" — absurd  and  disfiguring,  doubtless;  and  your  English- 
man will  pronounce  this  nUnce  in  some  of  the  sundry  ways  in  which  the 
English  pronounce  ^  th  ;*'  but  is  that  the  Irish  language,  Mr.  Moore  ? 

In  the  same  place,  speaking  of  the  leAcc  ^A5CAii)i>A,  Moore  says,  that 
this  latter  word  is  pronounced  Magama!  He  then  writes  zy^e^xjiry^ 
Tigemach  !  !  and  says  it  is  pronounced  Tiema  !  !  I  Master  Tommy,  we 
are  deeply  obliged  to  you — ^infinitely  your  debtors — for  the  many  excellent 
things  you  have  written  in  your  history,  and  elsewhere ;  but  you  had  no 
business  to  abuse  the  langiuige  thus — but  (thank  God  for  his  everlasting 
just  retribution,}  your  abuse  recoils  on  your  own  defenceless  pate. 

That  such  a  man  as  Moore  should  thus  have  fallen  hip-deep  in  blunder  and 
disgrace,  is  alone  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  true  course  for  us  to  take 
is,  to  "  reform  it  altogether." 

Henceforth,  then,  we  bid  farewell  to  all  Anglican  attempts  at  expounding 
Irish  words.  Irish  letters  for  Irish  words,  and  nothing  else.  If  you  can't 
read  them — learn !  If  you  can't  pronounce  them— -learn  !  If  you  can't 
understand  them — learn  ! 

Good  reader !  I  beA^Acc  leAC ! 

No.  I. 

May  we  not  introduce  this  air  to  our  readers  as  a  composition  (not  pre- 
viously known)    of  the  celebrated  ISlu8|tA]6e  bAll  <S)itA5Ai),*    and  may 

•  The  English  corruption  is  Kory  Dall  O'Cahao.  Rory  stands  for  Roderick  or 
Roger ;  XaU,  blind. 
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we  DOt  say  that  Ulster  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  its  existence  P  The  district 
called  "  O'Cahan's  country  was  the  extensive  tract  lying  between  Lough. 
Foyle  and  the  River  Bann,  in  the  extreme  North  of  Ireland." 

Of  iilu8ttA]6e  bM,  Bunting  says,  (^./Ifiei^/  Mmic  of  Ireland,  p.  68, J 
that  he  '*  may  be  taken  as  the  first  of  these  our  later  harpers,  both  in  point  of 
date  and  celebrity.  He  is  remembered  to  this  day  throughout  the  North  of 
Ireland  as  one  of  the  chief  O'Cahans  of  the  O'Cahan  country ;  and  the  names 
of  the  estates  to  which  he  b  supposed  to  have  be«i  entitled  were  still  enu- 
merated by  tradition  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  harpers  at  Belfast 
(1792.)  Being  blind,  (whether  from  his  youth  or  birth  does  not  appear,). 
he  early  devoted  himself  to  the  harp,  but,  as  may  be  surmised,  not  with  a 
view  to  music  as  a  profession;  for  the  tradition  invariably  preserved  of  him 
in  Antrim  and  Deny  is,  that  he  travelled  into  Scotland  shortly  before  the 
accession  of  King  James  the  Sixth  of  that  countiy  to  the  throne  of  England, 
attended  by  the  retinue  of  a  gentleman  of  figure." 

The  following  tales  concerning  him  were  preserved  among  the  Irish 
harpers  fifty  years  since,  and  are  Uius  narrated  by  the  same  authority : — 

"  Among  other  visits  made  by  him  to  the  houses  of  the  Scottish  nobility,. 
he  is  said  to  have  caUed  at  Eglintoun  Castle;  when  Lady  Eglintoun,  not« 
being  aware  of  his  rank,  afironted  his  Irish  pride  by  demanding  a  tune  in  a 
peremptory  manner.  O'Cahan  refused,,  and  left  the  castle.  Her  ladyship 
afterwards,  understanding  who  he  was,  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
readily  efi*ected.  This  incident  gave  occasion  to  the  composition,  by  O'Cahan, 
oi  'the  appropriate  tune  of  Da  mihi  manum,  or  *  give  me  your  hand,'  the 
&me  of  which  afterwards  spread  through  Scotland." 

A  version  of  this  tune,  the  name  of  which  ia  CA6A]ft  6atd  bo  lAif?9  is  pub- 
lished in  Bunting's  third  collection.  No.  63,  as  composed  at  the  date  of  1603. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  hearty  spirits  and  good  humour  of  the  Irishman 
upon  his  speedy  reconcilement  with  this  lady  &ir. 

*  The  fimie  of  the  song  reaching  the  ear  of  king  James,  he  was  induced  to 
send  for  the  composer.  "  O'Cahan  accordingly  attended  at  the  Scottish  court, 
and  so  delighted  the  royal  circle  with  his  performance,  that  James  walked 
towards  him,  and  laid  hb  hand  fionOiarly  on  his  shoulder.  One  of  the 
courtiers  present  remarking  on  the  honour  thus  conferred  on  him,  Rory 
observed,  '  A  greater  than  king  James  has  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.' 
*  Who  was  that  man  ?'  cried  the  king.  '  O'Neil,  sire !'  repUed  Rory,  stand- 
ing up." 

It  is  further  said  of  him  that  in  Scotland  ^  hebecamecelebratedfor  the  com- 
position of Purthi,  or  harp  lessons.  Purth  Gordon,  Purth  AthoU,  Purth  Lennox, 
and  nmnerous  other  fine  pieces,  were  composed  by  him,  in  compliment  to  his 
various  entertainers,  for  he  was  himself  a  man  of  rank,  and  was  honourably 
received  in  the  houses  of  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry."—-/^.  44,  n.  In 
p.  68,  these  are  called  '  port.'  The  Irish  word  is  ^Poftc,  which  signifies, 
according  to  O'Reilly,  <'  a  tune,  a  jigg."  But  it  does  not  appear  that  these 
compositions  were  "  jiggs."  In  WaUcev^e  Irish  Bards,  p.  297,  the  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Planxties,  says,  '<  these  airs  answer  to  '  port'  amongst  the 
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Scots,"  and  he  refers  to  a  ''  Dissertatioi]  on  Scottish  music  prefixed  to  the 
poetical  remains  of  James  the  Firsts  p.  223."  Bat  neither  do  the  compo- 
sitions we  now  refer  to  tally  with  the  Planzties*  They  appear  to  have  been 
slow  airs.  There  is  a  |?u]ic  clA||tf  cac  r  *'  lesson  for  the  harp,"  in  Bant- 
ing's second  collection,  but  not  attributed  to  any  particular  composer. 

In  (yFerralTi  Pocket  Campanian  far  the  Ifieh  or  Vnum  Pipet,  (Gotdd' 
img,  D^Mmaine^  Plotter  and  Co.  p.  50  J  there  is  an  m  called  '*  Port 
Gordon,"  there  attributed  to  "Carolan."  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  marked 
'  slow."  It  would  seem  from  Hdrdiman'e  Irish  Minstrelsy,  in  the  memoir 
'of  Oarolan,  ( Introductiony  p.  M.  and  note,  ibid, J  that  this  air  had  generally 
the  name  of  that  bard  prefixed,  as,  ^  Carolan's  Port  Gordon ;"  possibly  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  air  of  his  predecessor.  But  when  we  consider  that 
another  air  of  our  older  composer's  was,  (as  we  shaU  presently  see)  arranged  to 
new  words  by  the  same  hand,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  both  these  tones, 
as  well  as  their  names,  properly  belong  to  the  same  owner* 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  Smith's  Scottish  Minstrel,  pp.  38,  39,  there  are  two 
other  airs  (to  which  Bums's  words,  "  Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest,** 
are  arranged,)  which  are  called  in  the  Index,  "  Rott  Dall's  Port,"  and  are 
distinguished  as  '*  1st  set,"  and  "  2nd  set/*  They  are  as  like  as  the  Chinese 
empire  is  to  a  China  orange,  or  the  German  language  to  a  German  flute. 
Well,  perhaps  not  so  difierent ;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
identity  between  them.  Both  are  marked  "  slow  and  tender."  We  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  either  of  these  is  the  air  alluded  to  as  '*  Port  liennox." 
The  second  is  in  £  minor,  with  a  c\uyt)^f)  or  chorus,  exceedingly  Irish.  The 
other  resembles  a  bad  and  Scotehy  setting  of  the  air  published  by  Moore 
in  his  "  National  Melodies"  to  the  words  "  Peace  be  around  thee  wherever 
thou  rovest." 

Bunting  names  our  bard  as  the  composer  of  "  Lade's  Supper,"  also*  He 
apparently  states  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  others  given  by  him,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Irish  harpers,  Arthur  O'Neill  and  Hempson. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  adds,  ^  that  he  died  in  Scotland,  at  the  house  of  a  person 
of  distinction,  where  he  left  his  harp  and  silver  tuning-key ;  and  that,  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  career,  he  was  reduced  to  very  indigent  circumstances." 
"  Roger,"  says  Arthur  O'Neill,  relating  what  he  had  heard  of  O'Cahan, "  died 
in  Scotland,  in  a  nobleman's  house,  where  he  left  his  harp,  and  silver  key  to 
tune  it*  A  blmd  harper,  named  Echlin  Kane^a  scholar  of  Lyons,  whom  I 
often  met,  and  an  excellent  harper — afterwards  went  over  to  Scotland,  and 
called  at  the  house  where  Roger's  harp  and  key  were,  and  the  heir  of  the 
deceased  nobleman  took  a  liking  to  Echlin,  and  made  him  a  present  of  the 
silver  key,  he  being  namesake*  to  its  former  owner ;  but  the  dissipated  rascal 
sold  it  in  Edinburgh,  and  drank  the  money" — (MS.  Autobiography  of 
Arthur  O'Neill,  penes  the  Editor.)  The  Editor  had  this  tale  from  O*Ne01 
in  1792,  and  also  from  Hempson,  who  had  been  taught  by  an  O'Cahan,  and 

lived  in  the  O'Cahan  country."     Doctor  M<^  Donnell,  of  Belfast,  bad  the 

^— ^^— ^-^— —       —^^^—^—^  ■  ■  -  ■  — 

*  Kane,  or  O'Kane,  is  ti>'£A5Ai).    So  are  Keaae,  KeaD,  &c. 
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same  story  from  O'Neill,  when  a  boy,  which  was  at  a  period  anterior  to  the 
publication  of''  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebrides."  In  that  work  occurs 
the  following  passage  (p.  48)  : — "  The  celebrated  performer,  O'Kane  [that 
is,  Echlin]  had  been,  about  that  time  [1773],  in  the  Highlands,  and  had 
frequently  entertained  the  late  Lord'  Macdonald  with  his  excellent  per- 
formances on  the  harp,  at  his  lordship's  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  There 
had  been,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  the  family  a  valuahle  harp  key  ; 
it  was  finely  ornamented  with  gold  and  iUver,  and  with  a  precious  stone. 
This  key  is  said  to  have  been  worth  eighty  or  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  on 
this  occasion  our  itinerant  harper  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  presented, 
by  Lord  Macdonald,  with  this  curious  and  valuable  instrument  of  his 
profession." 

These  facts  appear  to  go  far  to  identify  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch 
with  the ''  Rory  Dall*  mentioned  by  the  Scotch.  There  is,  indeed,  no  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  "  Rory  Dall  0' Cohan"  among  the  writers  on  Scottish 
music ;  and  they  do  mention  a  "  Rory  Dall  Marison**  In  Bunting's  book  (p. 
44,  note,)  there  is  an  endeavour  to  meet  "  the  difficulty  from  the  name,"  by 
saying  that  Gorry  (or  Godred)  was  a  family  name  among  the  0*Cahans» 
which  occurs  among  the  inquisitions  of  this  period ;  but  he  admits  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  Rory  was  the  son  of  a  Gorry  O'Cahan.  From  this  be  makes 
him  Gorrison ;  and  thence,  Celtically  eclipsing  the  G  by  M,  "  Rory  Dall 
an  M  (G)orri8on."  But,  without  resorting  to  such  arguments,  we  have  facts 
enough ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Scottish  writers  speak  of  "  Rory  Dall,' 
and  all  speak  of  him  as  flourishing  at  this  same  period,  and  as  a  harper ;  or, 
as  they  call  him,  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  Scottish  harpers — (Macdonald's 
Essay,  p.  11 ;  Gunn's  Inquiry,  pp.  95,  97 ;  Daun^y's  Ancient  Melodies  of 
Scotland,  p.  84,  &c.)     But,  further  >^ 

It  appears,  that  at  the  date  of  Gunn's  inquiry,  a  beautiful  harp  was,  and 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Lude,  named  Robertson ; 
and  Gunn  mentions  a  tradition  of  its  having  come  originally  from  the  hands 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  story  told  by  him  is  pretty  roughly  handled 
in  Bunting's  work  (pp.  43^  44),  and  plainly  canndt  be  relied  on  as  showing 
in  any  manner  how  or  when  the  harp  got  into  the  possession  of  the 
Robertsons,  or  that  Queen  Mary  ever  had  meh  a  harp.  Gunn  says  (p.  91) 
that  ^  Roderick  Morison,  one  of  the  last  native  Highland  harpers,  who  was 
regularly  bred,  and  professionaUy  instructed,  accompanied  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly  on  a  visit  to  Lude,  about  the  year  1650.  This  bard  and  harper 
composed  tLpori^  or  air,  on  this  occasion,  which  was  called  Suipar  Chium 
na  Leod,  or  «  Lude's  Supper."  This  air,  "  Lude's  Supper,  by  Rory  Dall," 
is  published  in  Daniel  Dow's  ''  Collection  of  Scottish  Airs ;"  and  it  appears 
that  this  piece  was  remembered  in  the  family  to  have  been  formerly  played 
on  the  harp  in  question  by  General  Robertson's  great-grandfather. 

The  harp  had  thirty  strings,  and,  from  its  whole  appearance  and  descrip- 
tion, seems  to  have  been  an  Irish  harp ;  and,  from  cJl  these  things,  it  is 
inferred  that  there  was  but  one  "  Rory  Dall ;"  that  there  was  but  one  harp 
and  one  silver  key  with  the  Macdonalds,  and  that  both  were  his. 
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It  is  a  curious  remark,  that  **  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  with  his  usual  skill  in 
employing  facts  for  the  illustration  of  his  tales,  introduces  the  name  of  Rory 
Dall  as  the  most  famous  harper  of  the  Western  Highlands,  in  his  *'  Legend 
of  Montrose,"  where  he  makes  him  the  instructor  of  Annot  Lyle.** 

Bunting  has  preserved  to  us  two  other  airs  by  our  bard,  of  which  we  hare 
not  yet  spoken.  One  is  <8eAbAC  i)a  l)-45]|ti)e,  "  The  Hawk  of  Erne,** 
commonly  called  **  The  Hawk  of  Ballyshannon/'  which,  it  appears,  he  got 
from  A.  O'Neill,  harper,  in  1792,  and  which,  in  one  place,  he  says  was 
<<  attributed  to  O'Cahan,  in  1605  ;"  whilst  the  ahr  itself.  No.  13  in  his  third 
collection,  he  heads  *'  Rory  Dal  0*Caghan,  in  1640."  This,  it  appears,  is 
his  "  Port  Atholl,"  somewhat  varied  by  Carolan,  who  composed  words  to  it 
for  Miss  Moore ;  whence  it  has  also  been  known  by  the  name  of  *'  O'Moore  s 
Daughter."  Hardiman  gives  these  words,  and  a  poetic  translation,  by 
Thomas  Furlong,  in  his  first  volume,  pp.  32,  33,  &c.  In  his  Notes,  pp.  113, 
&c.,  he  falls  into  a  sad  rant  on  the  subject,  which  he  had  to  withdraw  in  his 
Introduction,  p.  li« 

The  other  is  that  pearl  beyond  price-— we  raved  of  it  before  ( The  Citizen, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212}— we  rave  of  it  now— while  we  have  life  may  we  rave 
of  it — and,  in  the  hour  of  death/*— it  were  a  happy  thing  to  die  singing  it — 
ISacac  bu]6e  i)a  le]ti)i>eA8* — "  The  lame,  yellow  Beggar,"  which  he  got 
from  Daniel  Black,  harper,  in  1792,  and  which  he  marks,  in  one  place» 
"  0*Cahan,  1640;"  whilst  the  air  itself.  No.  20  in  the  same  collection,  is 
headed  "  0*Caghan,  1650."  Forgive  us  our  sins !  Bunting  first  marked  it 
*'  quick."  Oh  ! ! !  It  is  well  for  him  he  added  "  but  not  too  fast,*'  in  his 
second  impression ;  else,  in  spite  of  anything,  we  would  cur»e  him.  It  cannot 
be  played  too  slow,  by  one  who  will  appreciate  it  truly.  We  thank  Bunting 
for  the  beautiful  accompaniment  This  lovely  air  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  this  eminent  hand  in  reference  to  his  own  fiillen  fortunes,  towards 
the  end  of  his  career. — Bunting* 8  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland^  p.  91. 

We  do  not  think  we  are  mistaken  in  attributing  the  air  now  before  us  to 
the  same  composer,  and  to  nearly  the  same  date.  The  peculiar  strain 
of  grand  pathos  which  pervades  the  last-named  air,  distinguishes  this 
throughout.  The  subject  is  the  same :  lamentation  for  his  blindness,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  broke  him  down.  It  perhaps  preceded  "  The  lame, 
yellow  Beggar,'*  for  it  has  a  peculiarity  which  has  been  traced  in  all  his 
earlier  compositions,  namely,  the  studied  omission  of  the  fourth  of  the  scale. 
Bunting  (p.  90)  says,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginnmg 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^  the  fourth  tone  of  the  scale  seems  to  have  been 
designedly  omitted  in  the  compositions  of  the  Scotts,  0*Cahau,  and  other 
composers  of  that  period;  and  "unquestionably,"  says  he,  p.  91,  "this 
omission  was  not  the  result  of  any  necessity  arising  from  imperfection  of  the 
instrument,  for  at  this  period  the  harp  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  had 
a  compass  equal  to  most  stringed  instruments  of  the  present. day;  so  that 
we  can  only  account  for  the  peculiarity  by  attributing  it  to  the  fashion  of  the 

*  Literally,  we  believe,  "  The  lame  [Beggar],  yellow,  of  the  limping." 
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time  J  an  explanation  supported  very  strongly  by  the  fact,  that  in  all  Rory 
Dall  O'Cahau's  pieces,  composed  very  shortly  after  [i.  e.  shortly  after  John 
Scott  composed  his '  Lamentation  for  the  Baron  of  Loughmoe/  who  died 
about  A.  D.  1599],  the  tone  of  the  subdominant,  or  fourth,  is  studiously 
avoided." 

It  is  our  notion  that  both  these  m%,  ''  I  am  blind,  old,  and  lame,"  and 
**  The  lame,  yellow  Beggar,'*  were  composed  after  1641,  when,  we  suppose, 
our  bard's  fortunes  were  overwhelmed  in  the  iniquitous  system  of  wholesale 
rapine,  confiscation,  and  forfeiture,  with  which  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  ever 
greedy,  unjust,  and  domineering  Britain  visited  our  defenceless  island. 

Scotch  writers  consider  the  want  of  the  fourth  (and  seventh)  of  the  key  to 
form  the  peculiarity  of  the  national  scale  ( Thompson's  Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  National  Melodies  of  Scotland,  p.  4,  &c.) — and  whether  these  com- 
bined facts  go  farther  to  give  us  a  date  to  the  composition  of  a  vast  body  of 
the  Scottish  songs,  or  to  show  that  the  Irish  composers  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  adopted  a  Scotticism 
in  their  music,  we  shall  not  stop  here  to  investigate ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in 
the  Irish  airs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  (and,  we  think,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ),  the  scale  was  perfect :  and  we  find 
it  again  perfect  in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  in  the  compositions 
of  the  Connallons.  It  is  curious,  that,  in  «  The  lame,  yellow  Beggar," 
whilst  the  fourth  of  the  scale  is  markedly  emphatic  in  the  melody,  the  seventh 
is  wholly  omitted.  We  would  date  *'  I  am  blind,  old  and  lame,"  at  shortly 
after  1641,  and  "The  lame,  yellow  Beggar"  at  shortly  before  1650 ;  and 
say  that  they  were  both  composed  in  Ireland,  whilst  their  author  made  his 
visits  to  his  ruined  country  at  intervals  between  his  sojourns  with  the  hos- 
pitable men  who  entertained  him,  spite  of  misfortune,  in  Scotland. 

We  found  this  beautiful  air  in  our  own  **  Miscellaneous  Collection."  Tho 
structure  is  very  peculiar.  We  have  already,  in  our  observations  on 
No.  XXXII.  of  the  Music  for  1841,  in  The  Citizen,  referred  to  the  pub- 
lished instances  of  Celtic  metres  of  seven  bars  to  a  part,  formed  of  phrases  of 
four  bars  and  of  three  bars,  alternately,  unmixed  with  any  other  form.  In 
the  present  air  the  first  part  is  so  formed;  but  the  second  part  differs. 
After  the  phrases  of  four  bars  and  of  three  bars,  it  has  an  additional  phrase 
of  three  bars,  which  is  a  return  to  the  lovely  closing  phrase  of  the  first  part. 

In  performing  this  (as  ought  to  be  the  case  with  every  other  slow  Irish 
air),  be  particularly  careful  to  repeat  the  second  part.  You  are  not  to  repeat 
the  first  part. 

Its  name  is  Ca  Tije  bAll,  AOfbA,  Af  bACAC.  We  have  arranged  words 
for  it,  pursuing,  as  we  imagine,  the  original  subject, — ^as  follows  : — 

"  I  AM  BLIND,  OLD  AND  LAME/' 

L 

Farewell  I  my  gentle  Harp,  farewell; 
Thy  master's  toils  are  nearly  o'er ; 
These  chords,  that  wont  with  joy  to  swell, 
Shall  thrill  no  more. 
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My  faithful  Harp  I  the  wild,  the  ^ay 

Or  plaintive  notes  were  all  thy  own ; 
Though  now  my  trembling  hands  can  play 

The  sad  alone : 
And  these,  alas  I  must  die  away 

When  I  am  gone. 

IL 

And  oh  I  'tis  well  that  age  and  pahi 

May  find  a  home  where  Mercy  dwells. 
For  here  the  wounded  heart  in  vain 

Its  sorrow  tells. 
No  more  my  soul  can  o'er  thee  shed 

The  light  of  song  that  once  it  knew ; 
The  dreams  of  hope  and  joy  have  fled. 

That  fimcy  drew. 
My  faithlU  Harp  I  when  I  am  dead. 

Be  ^ent  too  1 

The  family  of  our  bard  produced  many  eminent  harpers :  perhaps  we 
might  add,  many  other  eminent  persons.*  Bunting  says  (p.  74)^  speaking 
of  Hempson  (bom  1695),  whom  he  met  at  Belfast  in  1792,  that "  at  twelve 
years  old  he  began  to  learn  the  harp,  mider  Bridget  0*Cahan  :  for,  aa  he 
said,  in  these  old  times  fOOHMii,  as  well  as  men,  were  tanght  the  Irish  harpi 
in  the  best  families,  and  every  old  Irish  family  had  harps  in  plenty." 

In  another  place  we  leam,  that "  in  Canaida,  Michael  Keane,  another  of 
the  same  musical  race  with  Rory  Dall,  who  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Dobbs, 
of  Castle  Dobbs,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  his  appointment  as  Governor 
of  South  Carolina,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  American  independence, 
played  pnnks  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Malby 
Crofton  used  to  tell  this  story  of  him : — When  he  and  some  other  officers 
were  garrisoned  in  Fort  Oswego,  and  had  a  party,  Keane  was  with  them,  and 
quarreled  with  them,  and  beat  them  very  well,  and  took  a  Miss  Williams 
from  them  all.*'— -7^.  p.  80. 

We  have  already  incidentally  named  Echlin  Kane,  and  his  adventures  in 
Scotland.  He  was ''  bom  at  Drogheda,  1720.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Lyons, 
and  did  great  credit  to  that  harper's  teaching.  His  love  of  adventure  early 
led  him  to  Rome,  where  he  played  before  the  Pretender,  then  resident  there. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  France  and  Spain,  where  the  Irish,  of  whom 
there  were  at  that  time  a  great  number  residing  in  Madrid,  patronised  him 
very  liberally,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  who 
is  said  to  have  contemplated  settling  a  pension  on  him,  in  oomplimeDt  to  his 
countrymen.  Kane's  preferment  was,  however,  marred  by  his  own  indiscre- 
tions ;  and,  after  exhausting  the  patronage  of  his  countrymen  at  the  Spanish 
court,  he  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  Bilboa,  on  hb  way  home,  on  foot,  and 
canying  his  haip  on  his  back.  He  is  described  as  a  very  strong,  tall,  and 
athletic  man,  and  is  asserted  to  have  outstripped  the  post  on  this  journey.* 

*  We  do  not  aUude  solely  to  "  Captain  O'Kane,  or  O'Cahan,  of  a  distlnguiahed 
Antrim  famUy,  a  sporUng  Irish  gentleman,  well  known  in  hia  day  by  the  name  of 
Slather  0*Kane,  to  whom  Carolan  dedicated  a  tmiew"— JSTordlmaa,  p.  lis. 

*  The  writer  seems  half  afraid  of  this  part  of  hia  anecdote ;  for  he  adds,  *  which 
may  appear  the  less  eztraordmary,  when  the  state  i>f  the  roada  in  Spahi  at  the  time  ia 
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He  does  not  appear  to  have  spent  much  time  in  Irelanc^  for  we  find  liira  very 
famous  throughout  Scotland  for  a  long  period  before  his  death,  whic^ 
occurred  about  1790.  His  chief  haunts  in  Scotland  were  about  Blair-Atholl, 
and  Dunkeld ;  but  he  was  also  widely  known  throughout  the  Lowlands  and 
Isles*  In  a  tour  through  the  Isles  in  1775,  he  was  at  Lord  Macdonald*s,  of 
Skye,  when  he  recommended  himself  so  much  by  his  perfonnance,  that  Lord 
Macdonald  presented  him  with  a  silver  harp-key  that  had  long  been  in  the 
family^  being  unquestionably  the  key  left  by  his  great  predecessor  and  name- 
sake, Rory  Dall.  Echlin,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always 
equally  successful  in  recommending  himself  to  the  good  offices  of  his  patrons, 
for  Mr.  Gunn  relates  of  him  that  the  Highland  gentry  occasionally  found  it 
necessary  to  repress  his  turbulence  by  cutting  his  nails,  and  so  rendering  him 
unable  to  play  till  they  grew  again  to  their  proper  length."  Gumi, 
in  his  ''  Hbtorical  Inquiry  respecting  the  Perfonnance  of  the  Harp 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,*'  printed  in  1807,  says : — "  1  have 
frequently  heard  it  related  of  O'Kane,  the  celebrated  Irish  harper,  that  he 
very  commonly  drew  tears  from  his  auditors.  During  my  residence  at  Cam* 
bridge,  Manini,  our  first  violin,  often  spoke  of  the  perfonnance  of  0*Kane 
with  great  rapture ;  assuring  me,  that  together  with  an  astonishing  variety  of 
other  things,  he  could  (although  blind)  play,  with  accuracy  and  fine  effect, 
the  first  treble  and  bass  of  many  of  Corelli  s  concertos,  in  concert  with  the 
other  instruments.*'  Bunting  adds  : — "  Had  he  been  but  moderately  correct 
in  his  conduct,  Echlin  Kane  might  unquestionably  have  raised  the  character 
of  the  wandering  minstrel  higher  than  it  had  stood  for  a  century  before.'*-^ 
Jhid.  78,  79. 

No.  II. 

The  name,  history,  and  tune  of  the  song  of  "  Bumper,  Squire  Jones,"  have 
been  so  celebrated,  that  we  have  little  doubt  but  tliat  we  shall  immediately 
hear  the  hiss  of  some  of  those  wasps  who  infest  our  metropolis,  and  strive  to 
mar  the  music,  which  they  can  neither  make  nor  enjoy,  buzzing  into  the 
public  ear  that  this  was  *'  too  well  known  to  require  republication."  Away 
with  them  !     i^^5  a  beAlAC  !     We  pretend  to  know  what  we  are  about. 

The  air  is  given.  No.  16,  in  the  select  melodies  published  in  "  Walker's 
Irish  Bards,** — under  the  titles  of  |?le]6  |tA  cai)A  Jones,  and  Bumper, 
Squire  Jones, — ^without  accompaniment.  The  words  are  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  pp.  293 — 297.  It  is  given  again,  with  the  words,  and  apparently 
copied  from  Walker,  in  Bunting's  second  collection,  with  an  accompaniment 
superadded,  which  said  accompaniment  we  do  not  like.  There  is  a  version, 
somewhat  differing,  and  we  think  evidently  inferior,  in  the  airs  of  Carolan, 
published  by  his  son. 

considered."  What  could  Ke  know  of  "  the  state  of  the  roads"  in  Spain  "  at  that 
time?"  What  is  there  so  strange  in  the  fact?  Mow  many  thousands  of  John  Bulls 
are  there  who  can  recollect  the  boy  O'Neill,  who  was  in  the  habit,  not  many  years  ago, 
of  running  with  the  stage  coach  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  and  back  agaiu->aud 
htaiing  it  in  f 
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It  i.s  difficult  to  assign  an  exact  origin  or  meaning  to  either  of  the  name^, 
ple^b  |iACA  or  plAii)3  fc]5,  by  which  this  air  is  distinguished,  and  which 
seem  to  be  interchangeable.  In  the  same  volume  of  Bunting  there  are  two 
others  which  bear  the  former  title,  the  celebrated  ple^6  ]tACA  i)A  SluA]tCAc; 
or,  "  0*Rourke  s  noble  fare,"  [which  is  elsewhere  spelt  pleA]tACA]  and  yAeyt 
ftACA  i)A  ti)A5A8  ;  or,  "  the  Mock  Feast."  We  could  not  at  present 
enumerate  how  many  airs,  of  various  composers,  bear  the  name  of 
pUiD3fxi3. 

Co]p6eAlbAc  i&'iteApbAllAi)  composed  this  air  in  the  year  1730,  whilst 

staying,  says  Walker,  at  the  house' of  " Jones,  Esq.  of  Moncyglass,  in 

the  county  of  Leitrim,** — Bunting  says,  "  in  the  county  of  Antrim^ 
Hardiman  enumerates  "  Planxty  Jones"  as  dedicated  to  one  of  the  gentry 
of  the  county  of  "  Sligo"  Be  this  as  it  may.  Walker  continues, — *'  Nor 
was  he  wanting  in  gratitude  to  this  gentleman  for  the  civilities  he  experienced 
during  his  stay  at  his  mansion  :  he  has  enshrined  his  convivial  character  in 
one  of  his  best  planxties.  Yet  of  this  planxty,  the  air  only  is  now  remem- 
bered ;  the  poetry,  though  one  of  Carolan*s  most  brilliant  effusions,  is  lust  in 
the  splendour  of  the  facetious  Baron  Dawson's  paraphrase.  It  was  to  the 
Baron's  pen,  Mr.  Jones's  character  was  to  owe  its  celebrity." 

Both  Walker  and  Bunting  allege  that  the  English  words  were  a  paraphrase, 
imitated  from  the  original  Irish  ;  but  for  this  there  seeins  to  be  no  founda- 
tion. The  industrious  Hardiman  has  failed  to  recover  the  original  words 
and  we  presume  they  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Yet  he,  too,  calls  the  English 
words  "  Baron  Dawson's  sprightly  paraphrase  of  Bumper  Squire  Jones." 
He  adds,  '<  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  the  original  of  this  excellent  song^ 
which  Walker  terms  one  of  Carolan's  most  brilliant  effusions.**  '  Irish 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

A  recent  and  ridiculously  audacious  claim  of  this  air  as  an  English  tune» 
has  called  forth  the  following  anecdote  from  Bunting,  in  his  recent  work,  p. 
72  : — "  The  story  is  given  on  the  authority  of  O'Neill,  who  dictated  it  to  the 
writer  of  his  MS.  memoirs,  at  least  forty  years  ago.  Carolan,  when  he  came 
to  the  comity  of  Antrim,  used  to  resort  to  Moneyglass,  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Morris  Jones,  Esq.  When  he  was  composing  the  music  of  that  cele- 
brated song,  the  paraprase  of  which,  by  Baron  Dawson,  has  immortalised  the 
'  Bumper  Squire/  he  was  overheard  by  one  Moore,  the  harper  of  a  tavern  in 
the  town  of  Antrim,  where  he  put  up.  Moore  had  a  ready  ear  for  music* 
and  played  tolerably  on  the  violin,  so  that  when  Carolan,  after  completing 
hh  inimitable  piece,  came  to  him,  boasting  that  he  had  now  struck  out  a 
melody  which  he  was  sure  would  please  the  squire,  Moore  was  prepared  not 
only  to  insist,  like  our  English  contemporary,  that  the  air  was  an  old  and 
common  one,  but  actually  to  play  it  note  for  note  on  the  violin.  This,  of 
course,  threw  Carolan  into  an  ungovernable  fury.  However,  when  his  passion 
had  spent  itself,  an  explanation  took  place,  and  a  drinking  bout,  the  usual 
termination  of  such  scenes,  concluded  the  affair." 

This  seems  to  have  been  but  an  inkling  of  the  real  story,  which  is  thus 
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brought  forward  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for  January,  1841, 
pp.  15,  16. 


c< 


Respecting  the  origin  of  Carolan's  fine  air  of  *  Bumper,  Squire  Jones/  we  have 
heard  a  different  accovmt  from  that  given  on  O'Neiirs  authority.  It  was  told  us  by 
our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Patiiok's,  as  the  tradition  preserved  in  his 
family,  and  was  to  the  following  effect :  Carolan  and  Baron  Dawson,  the  grand  or 
great  grand-uncle  to  the  dean,  happened  to  be  eigoying  together,  with  others,  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Squire  Jones  at  Moneyglass,  and  slept  in  rooms  adjacent  to  each  other. 
The  bard,  being  called  upon  by  the  company  to  compose  a  song  or  tune  in  honour  of 
their  host,  undertook  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  on  retiring  to  his  apartment, 
took  his  harp  with  him,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  copious  libations  of  his  favourite 
liquor,  not  only  produced  the  melody  now  known  as  '  Bumper,  Squire  Jones,'  but  also 
▼ery  indifferent  English  words  to  it.  While  the  bard  was  thus  employed,  however,  the 
judge  was  not  idle.  Being  possessed  of  a  fine  musical  ear,  as  well  as  of  considerable 
poetical  talents,  he  not  only  fixed  the  melody  on  his  memory,  but  actually  wrote  the 
noble  song  now  incorporated  vnth  it  before  he  retired  to  rest.  The  result  may  bo 
mntidpated.  At  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  when  Carolan  sang  and  played 
his  composition,  Baron  Dawson,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  and  of  the  bard  in 
particular,  stoutly  denied  the  claim  of  Carolan  to  the  melody,  charged  him  with 
audacious  piracy,  both  musical  and  poetical,  and,  to  prove  the  fact,  sang  the  melody  to 
his  own  words  amidst  the  joyous  shouts  of  approbation  of  all  his  hearers, — the  enraged 
bard  excepted,  who  vented  his  execrations  in  curses  on  the  judge  both  loud  and  deep." 

There  is  the  same  striking  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  first  part  of 
this  air,  as  we  observed  above  in  No.  I. ;  its  second  phrase  consists  of  three 
bars  only.  The  effect  of  the  management  by  which  the  fourth  bar  appears 
to  be  at  once  the  close  of  the  three  bars  preceding,  and  the  opening  of  the 
phrase  which  follows  it,  is  admirable. 

We  were  not  able  to  give,  with  the  music,  more  than  four  of  Baron 
Dawson's  stanzas.    We  now  subjoin  the  entire  of  this  celebrated  song : — 

BUMFEB,  SQUIRE  JONES. 

Ye  good-fellows  all, 
Who  love  to  be  told  where  there's  claret  good  store. 
Attend  to  the  call 
Of  one  who's  ne'er  frighted. 
But  greatly  delighted, 
With  six  bottles  more  : 
Be  sure  you  don't  pass 
The  good  house  Money-glass, 
Which  the  jolly  red  god  so  peculiarly  owns ; 
'Twill  well  suit  your  humour. 
For  pray  what  would  you  more, 
Than  mirth,  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire  Jones. 

Te  lovers,  who  pine 
For  lasses  that  oft  prove  as  cruel  as  fair. 
Who  whimper  and  whine 
For  lilies  and  roses, 
With  eyes,  lips,  and  noses, 
Or  tip  of  an  ear : 
Come  hither,  I'll  show  you. 
How  Phillis  and  Chloe, 
No  more  shall  occasion  such  sighs  and  such  groans ; 
For  what  mortal  so  stupid 
•  As  not  to  quit  Cupid, 

When  called  by  good  claret,  and  bumpers.  Squire  Jones. 
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Ye  poeto,  who  write, 
And  brag  of  your  driuking  fam'd  Helicon*s  brook, 
Though  all  you  get  by  't 
Is  a  dinner  oft-times, 
In  reward  of  your  rhymes. 
With  Humphry  the  duke : 
Learn  Bacchus  to  follow 
And  quit  your  ApoUo, 
Forsake  all  the  Muses,  those  senseless  old  crones : 
Our  jingling  of  glasses. 
Your  rhyming  surpasses, 
When  crowned  with  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire  Jones. 

Ye  soldiers  so  stout. 
With  plenty  of  oaths,  tho'  no  plenty  of  coin, 
Who  make  such  a  rout 
Of  all  your  commanders 
Who  served  us  in  Flanders, 
And  eke  at  the  Boyne : 
Come  leave  off  your  rattling 
Of  sieging  and  battling. 
And  know  you  d  much  better  to  sleep  in  whole  bones ; 
Were  you  sent  to  Gibraltar 
Your  notes  you*d  soon  alter, 
And  wish  for  good  claret,  and  bumpers,  Squire  Jones. 

Ye  clergy  so  wise. 
Who  myst'ries  profound  can  demonstrate  most  clear. 
How  worthy  to  rise  1 
You  preach  once  a  week. 
But  your  tithes  never  seek 
Above  once  in  a  year : 
Come  here  without  failing, 
And  leave  off  your  railing 
'Gainst  bishops  providing  for  dull  stupid  drones ; 
Says  the  text  so  divine, 
What  is  life  without  wine  ? 
Then  away  with  the  claret, — a  bumper.  Squire  Jones. 

Ye  lawyers  so  just. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  wiU,  who  so  learnedly  plead. 
How  worthy  of  trust  I 
You  know  black  from  white. 
Yet  prefer  wrong  to  right 
As  you  chanc*d  to  be  fee'd : 
Leave  musty  reports, 
And  forsake  the  king's  courts. 
Where  dulness  and  discord  have  set  up  their  thrones ; 
Bum  Salkeld  and  Vcntris, 
With  all  your  damn'd  Entries, 
And  away  with  the  claretr— a  bumper,  Squire  Jones. 

Ye  physical  tribe. 
Whose  knowledge  consists  in  hard  words  and  grimace. 
Whene'er  you  prescribe. 
Have  at  your  devotion, 
Pills,  bolus,  or  potion. 
Be  what  will  the  case : 
Pray  where  is  the  need 
To  purge,  blister,  and  bleed? 
%Vhen  ailing  yourselves  the  whole  faculty  owns. 
That  the  forms  of  old  Galen 
Arc  not  so  prevailing 
As  mirth  with  good  claret,— and  bumpers.  Squire  Jones. 
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Ye  foxhuntera  eke, 
That  follow  the  call  of  the  horn  and  the  hound. 
Who  your  ladies  forsake, 
Before  they're  awake. 
To  beat  up  the  brake 
Where  the  vermin  is  found : 
Leave  Piper  and  Blueman, 
Shrill  Duchess  and  Trueman ; 
No  music  is  found  In  such  dissonant  tones: 
Would  you  ravish  your  ears 
With  the  songs  of  the  spheres. 
Hark  away  to  the  claret,— «  bumper,  Squire  Jones. 

The  author  of  these  words  was  Arthur  Dawson,  third  Baron  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland, "  in  which  kingdom,**  says  Walker,  "  he  was  bom. 
His  &ther  was  principal  secretary  to  one  of  our  Lord  Lieutenants, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  partook  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Tory 
interest."  He  appears  in  1743,  as  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  who  sat  to  try  the  great  cause  of  Annesley  and  the  Earl  of 
Anglesea,  said  to  have  heen  the  longest  trial  ever  known,  having  lasted  fifteen 
days  at  the  bar  of  the  court. 

No.  III. 

This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  finest  native  marches  we  have  met  with.  We 
have  received  it  from  a  correspondent*  and  we  publish  it,  with  the  accom- 
paniment, note  for  note,  nearly  as  we  received  it.  We  do  not  at  all  scruple 
at  the  prospect  of  an  attack  for  the  near  approach  to  the  dreaded*'  consecutive 
filths."  The  **  barbaric  grandeur**  proper  to  this  triumphant  air,  is  heightened 
by  the  roughness  which  this  style  of  arrangement  produces.  We  hope  the 
Temperance  Societies  throughout  the  country  will  speedily  have  this  noble 
and  spirit-stirring  march  arranged  for  their  bands. 

9p,}Ai)  iSoftuti)^  king  of  Munster,  and  afterwards  monarch  of  all  Ireland, 
fell  at  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014,  victorious  over  the  Danes 
whose  usurpations  in  the  soil  of  a  country  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do^ 
he  had  hoped  to  extinguish.  Hardiman,  in  a  note  to  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  360,  quotes  largely  from  the  l^A6A|t  <S>l1t|r9  *^  ancient  historical 
treatise,  which  gives  a  circumstantial  and  interesting  account  of  this  deadly 
struggle,  and  its  incidents.  After  speaking  of  the  death  of  Earl  Sitric,  the 
Dane,  he  says :— ''  The  Norse  or  Danish  songs,  descriptive  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Clontarf,  which  was  long  after  fiunous  throughout  Europe,  were, 
publbhed  in  Denmark  in  the  17th  century.  See  Tiermodus  Tcrfimu^ 
Hirfnia,  1679 ;  also  Bartholintu ;  but  the  Irish  account  yet  remains  to  be 
published !  I  From  the  Scaldic  Poems,  the  English  bard,  Gray,  has  taken 
his  ode  of  "  The  Fatal  Sisters,"  in  which  the  following  stanzas  allude  to  Sitric 
and  Brian  :— 

«  Low  the  dauntless  Earl  is  laid, 

Oored  with  many  a  gaping  wound ; 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head ; 

Soon  a  King  shall  bite  the  ground. 
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"  Long  his  loss  shall  Eaiir  weep, 

Ne*er  again  his  likeness  see  ; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 

Strains  of  immortality.** 

Probably^  the  air  which  we  now  publish  is  that  of  which  Hardiman  speaks 
in  the  same  place  as  follows  t^-''  The  martial  music  or  '  Gathering  Sound/ 
by  which  the  Irish  troops  are  said  to  have  formed  into  battalions,  and 
marched  to  the  plains  of  Clontarf,  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be  heard  in 
many  of  our  sequestered  glens  and  mountain  fastnesses.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of '.Brian  Boru's  March;'  but  though  this  title  is 
evidently  modem,  the  music  itself,  (of  which  I  liave  been  favoured  with  a 
copy  from  the  borders  of  Cork  and  Kerry,)  bears  every  mark  of  antiquity. 
It  is  one  of  those  soul-stirring  combinations  of  sound,  which,  according  to 
our  talented  countryman,  Ussher,  in  his  inimitable  Discourse  on  Taste, 
'  rouses  to  rage/  tram  niffgerit,  and  '  whose  passionate  power  was  perfectly 
understood  and  practised  by  the  ancients.'  Many  fine  specimens  of  these 
old  martial  pieces  of  music  are  current  in  Ireland ;  but  as  their  history  almost 
entirely  depends  on  tradition,  it  is  of  course  liable  to  all  the  doubt  and  un- 
certainty which  generally  attend  that  mode  of  perpetuation.  They  yet  remain 
to  be  collected.*' 

We  have  heard  another  air  also  called  by  the  name  of  **  Brian  Bom's 
March ;"  but  we  have  not  yet  published  it ;  partly  because  we  wish  further  to 
verify  it,  and  partly  because  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  ourselves  with  choral 
words  for  it,  to  which  we  think  it  will  prove  eminently  suited. 

The  name  of  il|t]Ai)  is  commonly  followed  by  an  epithet  spelt  I0o]to]ti7e, 
a  surname  given  to  him,  according  to  O'Halloran,  Mc  Curtin,  &c. 
in  consequence  of  the  trUbtUe  (of  cows  and  other  cattle)  which  he  exacted 
from  the  people  of  Leinster ;  but  the  addition  b  derived  by  others,  with 
more  probability,  from  the  name  of  the  town,  iSoftaii),  which  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  palace  of  £|9-cOftA]8i  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
—-500  (/Brien*8  Dictionary  in  voce  i$o|tun;A ;  Moar^s  History  of  Ireland^ 
vol.  %  p«  82«  The  name  {vulgd  **  Kincora")  signifies  **  the  head  of  the  weir;' 
TraOM  of  the  Irish  Archwol,  Soc*  vol.  1,  p.  46. 
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postpone  our  Cbitical  Notices  until  next  month. 
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MACKLIN;   OR,  THE  SON'S  SACRIFICE. 

CHAPTER  V. — THE    MORNING   AFTER  THE    MURDER — THE    SEARCH    FOR 

THE   BODY,   AND   THE   INQUEST. 

Brightly  and  clearly  rose  the  sun  of  the  ensuing  morn,  waking  up 
nature  to  a  vigour  and  freshness,  which  showed  how  little  she  was  affected 
by  the  racking,  harassing  elements  which  shook  her  midnight  couch. 
Darkness,  the  unlovely  and  suspicious  thing,  fled  away  at  the  approach  of 
honest,  joyous  light ;  and  the  wild  sweep  of  the  tempest  gave  place  to 
the  soft  wooing  breath  of  the  morning  breeze.  There  was  scarcely  a 
memorial  of  the  storm  remaining,  and  whatever  trifling  evidences  of  its 
presence  lingered  behind,  seemed  left  just  to  make  the  contrast  of  the 
blessed  sun-rise  the  more  vivid,  and  man's  gratitude  more  lively.  The 
resilient  spring  of  nature,  which  had  been  bowed  down  by  the  might  of 
the  disturbed  elements,  had  recovered  its  healthy  and  beautiful  action, 
and  bore  up  in  its  rebound  all  the  lovely  and  dependant  things  that  were 
depressed  together  with  it.  The  hum  and  stir  of  awakening  life,  heard 
first  in  the  plaintive  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  the  sweet  matin  hymn- 
notes  of  the  birds,  stole  out  upon  the  morning  wind,  with  a  delicious  and 
soul-cheering  influence.  Then  came  the  tones  of  cheerful  labour,  the 
buzz  and  rumour  of  contented  industry,  awaking  from  their  sound, 
refreshing  sleeps  blithe  in  purpose  and  strong  in  frame ;  with  nerve  and 
sinew,  thought  and  will,  bent  to  the  execution  of  the  homely  and  honest 
task.  Thus  was  heard  the  rude,  hoarse,  rustic  song,  or  the  shrill, 
quivering  whistle— -the  hearty  moiling  salutation — ^the  roguish  banter, 
light  and  harmless  as  the  breeze  which  caught  it ;  and,  high  above  them 
aU,  the  merry,  echoing  laugh,  clear,  distinct,  and  genuine  in  its  intona- 
tion, and  telling,  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  how  unencumbered  the 
brain,  and  unfettered  the  heart  was  that  could  send  such  music  abroad- 
Yes,  indeed,  everything  of  sight  and  sound  exhibited  a  pleasing  and 
soothing  contrast  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  past  night,  effacing  the 
recollection  of  storm  and  peril,  by  the  welcome  presence  of  sunshine  and 
security. 

Would  that  this  were  the  case  with  that  strange,  busy  little  world,  tlie 
mind  of  man !  Would  that  the  shadows  which  sin  and  sorrow  leave, 
and  the  fierce  war  which  the  passions  make,  could  pass  away  as  easily  as 
the  clouds  and  tempests  from  the  brow  of  nature !  Would,  too,  when  the 
hour  of  .angry  excitement  is  past,  and  the  bitterness  of  contention  is 
allayed,  that  peace,  and  love,  and  happiness,  could  come  to  us  like  the 
sunshine,  illuming,  by  their  warm  and  welcome  smile,  the  gloom  of  the 
wrath  that  lay  cold  and  darkling  on  the  spirit  I  But  the  wish,  though 
generous,  is  vain.    The  storm  of  wilful  human  passion,  or  yet  of  cruel, 
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undeserved  wrong,  never  yet  swept  over  the  sonly  that  they  did  not  leave 
behind  them  the  wrecks  of  the  fairest  and  freshest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  a  gloom  which  passes  not  away  with  the  occasion  which  brought  it. 
Where  they  have  once  rioted,  peace  bids  an  everlasting  adieti  to  her 
shattered  bower,  and  stem  joyless  remorse,  or  affliction,  comes  to  nmke 
itself  a  perpetual  resting  place  among  the  ruins.  Hope,  too,  is  no 
longer  the  secure  and  cherished  inmate,  decorating  her  happy  home  with 
the  beautiful  creations  of  her  busy  pencil ;  but,  if  she  comes  at  all,  a 
casual  and  hurried  visitor,  mourning  over  the  friends  that  are  gone^  and 
shrinking  away,  like  a  timid  startled  bird,  from  the  rough  strangers 
that  had  taken  their  places.  Cheerfulness,  the  child  of  virtue  and  con- 
tentment, who  brought  gladness  in  her  every  look,  and  melody  in  her 
foot-fall,  waves  her  hand  in  a  farewell  for  ever.  Then,  to  make  the 
contrast  more  perfect,  come  the  distaste  and  reluctance  to  all  the  pursuitg 
and  occupations  in  which  before  so  much  pride  and  pleasure  were  found* 
The  song  of  industry  is  hushed,  and  if  labour  is  to  be  performed,  it  is 
with  the  sullenness  of  the  goaded  drudge,  or  the  sigh  of  the  captive,  not 
the  willing  energy  of  the  freeman.  Aye,  truly,  let  the  breast,  no  matter 
how  pure,  or  young,  or  happy,  be  once  visited  by  the  hurricane  of  wrath, 
or  vengeance,  or  desperate  hate,  bursting  through  the  barriers  of  prudence 
and  restraint,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  commission  of  deeds  kindred  to  its 
violence,  and  the  traces  of  the  desolation  left  behind  will  endure  to  the 
grave. 

Storm  or  sunshine,  however,  wrought  little  change  on  the  mansion  of 
Tracy.  It  had  of  latter  days  a  lonely  and  deserted  aspect,  that  no  ray 
could  effectually  brighten ;  and  the  land  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  was  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  exhibited  none 
of  the  embellishments  with  which  a  man  of  such  well-known  wealth  and 
station  in  society  ought  to  be  desirous  of  encompassing  his  dwelling 
place.  There  were  no  stately  trees,  nor  graceful  shrubberies,  nor 
gravelled  walks,  twining  in  gentle  curvatures  through  embowering 
hedges  and  thick  plantations,  nor  shaven  lawn,  stretching  out  in  fair, 
smooth  sweep  before  the  windows.  On  the  contrary,  everything  looked 
bare,  and  stunted,  and  shrivelled.  There  was  a  rough  mendicant  sloven- 
liness about  the  whole  place,  which  told  a  tale,  as  I  have  hinted,  either 
of  indolent  profligacy,  or  embarrassed  circumstances.  Thus,  although 
the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  were  both 
playing  upon  it,  they  made  no  change  in  its  dreary,  uncomfortable  aspect. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  was  there  anything  to  tell  of  the 
fearful  scene  of  which  it  was  so  lately  the  dumb  and  dismal  witness. 

When  the  poor  and  simple  peasants,  in  the  employment  of  Tracy, 
returned  as  usual  to  their  daily  toil,  there  was  nothing  to  attract  their 
attention  as  they  came  along,  until  they  were  suddenly  startled,  by  per- 
ceiving the  hall-door  flung  widely  open,  and  yet  no  trace  of  any  one 
stirring  abroad.  Supposing,  however,  that  this  arose  from  the  early 
habits  of  their  master,  and,  that  having  over-slept  themselves,  they  had 
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stayed  beyond  their  usual  time,  and  would  therefore  be  subject  to  his 
anger  for  their  delay,  (as  he  was  ever  a  hard,  and  often  a  brutal  task-  * 
jnaster,  craving  his  pound  of  flesh,  and  never  satisfied  with  the  exertions 
of  his  servants,)  they  hurried  quickly  into  the  interior  of  the  mansion. 
Here  new  wonders  met  them  at  every  step.    The  ^  old  Jew,"  as  they 
called  him,  was  not  there  to  meet  them,  as  they  expected,  with  foul 
reproaches  and  scandalous  epithets.    His  harsh  grating  voice  was  un- 
iieard ;  there  was  not  even  the  sound  of  his  busy  hobbling  foot-fall,  so 
easily  recognised  by  those  who  constantly  watched  and  feared  his  coming. 
Everything  was  strangely,  fearfully  sdll;  and  although  they  listened 
eagerly,  not  a  stir  of  human  life  reached  their  ears.    They  collected  in 
an  anxious  group  in  the  hall,  and  whispering,  asked  each  other  ''what 
could  all  this  mean.'*    It  was  evident  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred ;  and  their  pale  and  frightened  looks,  as  they  spoke  of  the  pro- 
bability of  what  it  was,  showed  they  dreaded  the  discoveiy.    After  a 
while,  with  short  unsteady  steps  they  went  forward,  each  striving  to  give 
the  other  the  precedence :  fear  had  made  them  wonderfully  deferential. 
At  last  they  reached  the  door  of  Tracy's  apartment — ^it  lay  open  also— 
and  after  listening  eagerly  at  it  for  a  moment,  to  ascertain  if  any  sound 
of  heavy  breathing  came  from  the  room,  they  peered  cautiously  into  it, 
and  could  perceive,  by  the  light  of  the  morning  which  came  faint  and 
struggling  through  the  apertures  of  the  shutters,  that  the  bed  was 
deserted  and  its  covering  removed.    But,  from  the  excesses  in  which  its 
occupant  was  known  to  indulge,  this  circmnstance  excited  no  alarm. 
Still  their  wonder  increased  where  he  could  have  gone,  and  why  a  man 
of  his  jealous  and  suspicious  temper  had  left  his  house  so  open  and  un-     « 
protected.     Summoning  resolution  as  they  proceeded,  they  passed  into 
the  kitchen,  and  here  their  fears  and  surprise  were  excited  afresh.   They 
found  the  place  in  strange  disorder  and  confusion ;  the  chairs  and  tables 
were  all  either  thrown  down  and  overturned,  or  smashed  into  pieces — 
the  culinary  utensils  scattered  about  in  every  direction,  and  every  fragile 
article  literally  trampled  into  minute  particles.    It  was  now  apparent 
some  terrible  violence  had  been  dealt  out  here — some  frightful  struggle 
iiad  taken  place.    It  was  true,  traces  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  old 
man,  committed  during  his  intemperance,  were  not  novel  spectacles  to 
his  household,  but  they  never  beheld  such  a  scene  of  frantic,  reckless 
destruction  as  this.    He  was  not  a  man  to  injure  his  property  wantonly, 
and  here  the  ruin  was  wholesale.   The  poor  pec^le  were  now  excessively 
alarmed.    The  foot  of  one  of  them  splashed  in  something  thick  and 
clotty — a  horrid  suspicion  crossed  his  mind :  he  put  his  hand  down,  and 
dabbling  it  in  the  wet,  held  it  up  dose  to  his  eye  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  and  then  with  a  cry  of  terror  exclaimed, 

"  God  of  Heaven,  it  is  blood  I" 

Their  worst  fears  were  now  confirmed.  A  robbery  had  been  com- 
mitted during  the  night,  and  the  gifilty  plunderers,  either  in  the  struggle 
to  gain  and  secure  the  spoil,  or  as  a  sanguinary  expedient  to  escape 
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detection,  had  completed  their  purpose  by  the  mtirder  of  the  inmates. 
Thej  knew  well  that  Tracy  loved  his  gold  as  his  life ;  and  as,  especially  in 
his  cups,  he  was  a  daring  and  a  desperate  man,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  not 
have  parted  with  the  one  without  risking  the  other  to  the  uttermost. 
<<  But  had  all  fallen  victims — were  the  villains  merciless  enough  to  embrue 
their  hands  in  woman's  blood  ?"  They  would  see ;  and  they  hurried  to 
the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Tracy.  They  found  the  wretched  woman  lying 
insensible  on  her  bed,  and  apparently  lifeless.  They  at  first  supposed 
their  suspicions  of  murder  correct ;  but  on  raising  her,  it  was  perceived 
that  she  still  breathed,  while  neither  wound  nor  bruise  was  discoverable 
on  her  person.  But  ail  efforts  and  applications  to  restore  her  to  con- 
sciousness failed.  The  only  evidences  of  life  she  gave,  were  a  shoit 
laboured  breathing,  and  occasionally  a  convulsive  shivering,  which 
trembled  through  her  whole  frame.  Otherwise  she  lay  perfectly  motion- 
less, her  hands  clenched  tightly  together,  and  a  ghastly  rigidity  of 
feature  visible  on  her  countenance.  Their  next  plan  was  to  enter  the 
sleeping-room  of  Tracy.  The  excitement  of  horror  was  upon  them,  and 
they  had  no  fear  note.  When  they  tmclosed  the  shutters,  and  let  the  full 
glorious  light  of  day  stream  in  upon  that  scene  of  blood,  we  may  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  the  poor  creatures,  as  the  spectacle  there  present  met 
their  eyes.  But  they  tarried  not  long — the  truth  was  now  out;  and 
giving  one  wild,  horror-stricken  stare  at  the  blood-stained  bed  and  floor, 
they  fled  with  the  speed  and  cries  of  terror  to  alarm  the  neighbourhood 
and  seek  assistance. 

As  if  by  design,  though  not  a  word  was  8|)oken,  they  each,  on  leaving 
the  house,  took  different  directions,  and  sped  away  fleetly  to  propagate 
the  appalling  news,  keeping  up  as  they  ran  along,  a  loud  keen  or  funeral 
cry.  The  labourers  in  the  flelds  hearing  the  strange  sounds,  and  knowing 
by  the  prolonged  wail  that  some  death,  sudden  or  violent,  had  taken  place, 
threw  down  their  implements  of  husbandry,  and  rushed  to  meet  them  at 
the  nearest  points.  When  they  overtook  them,  they  ran  on  by  ,their  sides 
to  hear  the  tidings,  for  no  one  thought  of  stopping ;  and  thus,  before  the 
first  house  was  gained  by  any  of  the  couriers,  a  nioving  crowd  was 
following  in  their  several  tracks.  On  reaching  a  small  hamlet,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  having  heard  the  cry  a  long  way  off,  were  out 
to  meet  them,  a  pause  took  place,  as  much  for  breath  as  for  deliberation. 
Here  some  one  wLser  than  the  rest,  proposed  that  they  should  act  upon 
some  settled  plan ;  that  some  of  the  most  active  among  them  should 
hasten  at  once  to  give  information  to  tlie  nearest  magistrate  and  police 
station ;  and  others  to  procure  medical  advice  for  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Tracy.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Away  bounded  several  fleet  sinewy 
fellows  on  their  respective  missions,  while  the  rest  of  their  crowd  hurried 
back  in  gradually  increasing  numbers  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 

The  messengers,  as  they  raced  along,  scattered  the  rumour  far  and 
wide.  At  every  cottage  which  they  met  in  their  way,  they  stopped  a 
moment,  thundered  at  the  door  until  the  inmates  answered  them,  and 
then  shouted  out, 
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"  Tracy,  the  miser  of  Corrib,  was  robbed  and  murdered  last  night, — 
the  house  is  covered  with  blood,  and  his  wife  is  either  dead  or  dying." 

When  they  had  spoken  these  words,  away  they  sprang  again ;  but 
behind  them,  from  every  such  house,  there  arose  a  wild,  prolonged  cry, 
which  was  taken  up  from  one  to  the  other,  until  the  whole  air  was  full  of  the 
shrill  and  piteous  lamentations,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  like  the  last  plague 
of  Egypt,  ^'  there  was  a  great  outcry  in  the  land,  for  there  was  not  a 
house  in  which  there  was  not  one  dead."  This  spread  the  tidings  with 
the  speed  of  sound,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses,  whether  bordering 
directly  on  the  road»  or  situated  some  distance  up  the  mountain,  were 
seen  rushing  forth,  and  taking  the  shortest  routs  to  intercept  the  messen- 
gers, as  they  passed  swiftly  along.  Then  as  each  heard  the  hurried  and 
ofVrepeated  sentence,  he  turned  sharply  round,  and  went  off  swiftly  in 
the  direction  of  the  scene  itself,  to  gratify,  by  personal  observation,  his 
fearfully  excited  cm-iosity.  Thus  the  face  of  the  country,  both  .in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  for  miles  around,  wore  a  curious  aspect. 
Crowds  of  the  peasantry  were  seen  approaching  from  all  directions,  and 
verging  to  one  common  centre.  AU  were  hastening  with  the  best  speed 
they  could  summon ;  and  the  white  head-dresses  of  the  women,  and  the 
shirts  of  the  men — ^for  the  majority  of  them  had  thrown  off  their 
*  upper  garments  to  run  the  freer — ^had  a  novel  and  by  no  means 
unpicturesque  appearance,  glancing  in  quick  and  irregular  succession  on 
the  eye,  as  the  wearers  leaped  the  ditches,  or  climbed  the  various  obstacles 
in  their  way. 

The  greatest  possible  excitement  prevailed ;  for  although  the  people  of 
the  district  were  rude  and  ignorant,  and  extremely  poor,  yet  robbeiy^ 
especially  accompanied  by  violence  or  murder,  was,  they  said  themselves, 
<<  God  be  thanked,  unknown  among  them  .for  many  a  long,  long  year 
gone  by."  Besides,  the  deed  of  blood  was  looked  upon  as  of  a  peculiarly 
hideous  and  revolting  description.  The  victim  was  an  old,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  helpless  man ;  and  there  was  a  notion  of  cowardice  associated 
with  the  cruelty  of  the.  attack  upon  him,  be  the  assailants  few  or  many. 
*^  The  all-atoning  power  of  the  grave"  had  wiped  away  the  remembrance 
of  his  heartlessness  as  a  usurer,  and  his  tyranny  as  a  landlord ;  and  all 
parties  refused  to  take  into  consideration  anything  but  his  miserable 
unprepared  end.  They  thought  of  nothing  but  the  suddenness  of  his 
call  from  this  world,  with  all  his  dark  and  heavy  sins  about  him,  and  the 
summons  given  to  him  in  blood  and  violence  to  appear  before  his  Maker 
and  his  Judge.  The  imagination  busied  itself  in  representii^g  the  solemn 
midnight  hour — ^the  irruption  of  the  murderers,  whether  by  stealth  or 
force — ^the  startled  half-bewildered  leap  from  sleep— the  short  parley— 
the  smothered  cry  for  help  or  mercy — ^the  blow,  the  sudden  fall  and  the 
quivering  death  struggle.  Rumour,  too,  had  exaggerated  all  the  details 
of  the  occurrence,  supplying  with  fictions  of  frightful  invention,  where 
aught  was  wanting  to  excite  the  fears  or  the  wonder  of  the  listener. 

Thus  many  hours  had  not  elapsed  before  hundreds  were  collected 
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around  the  dwelling  place,  and  hundreds  more  hourly  came  trooping  in 
to  add  to  their  numbers.  A  party  of  police  had  early  arrived  on  the 
epot,  some  of  whom  were  stationed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  people 
into  the  house,  and  keep  all  things  in  the  situation  they  were  found  in 
that  morning  ;  while  others  were  employed  in  collecting  evidence* 
About  noon,  the  coroner  for  the  county,  accompanied  by  several  magis- 
trates, arrived.  They  were  attended  by  a  large  body  of  infantry,  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of  whom  rode  the  dragoon 
who  had  arrested  Macklin  on  the  previous  night.  A  physician  also 
accompanied  the  party.  It  appeared  they  were  already  in  progress  hither 
on  the  information  of  the  soldier,  when  they  were  met  by  one  of  the 
toxious  messengers. 

Their  first  care  was  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  Mrs.  Tracy* 
She  was  still  insensible,  giving  no  signs  of  life,  but  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. According  to  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  to  remove  her  in  her 
present  state  was  impossible.  ^  The  stupor,"  he  said,  ^  in  which  she  lay, 
doubtless  produced  by  the  events  of  the  previous  night,  would  probably 
eventuate  in  a  brain  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  would  be  extremely 
violent ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  he  recommended  her  to  be  kept 
where  she  then  was,  at  least  for  the  present,  if  by  any  means  suitaUe 
persons  could  be  procured  to  undertake  the  charge." 

The  sympathy  felt  for  the  miserable  sufferer — deeming  her,  as  they  all 
did«  free  from  all  participation  in  the  guilt — ^induced  many  to  offer  their 
services,  who  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task.  At  length,  a  woman, 
of  grave  and  decent  exterior,  who  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  who  could 
scarce  speak  for  her  sobs,  came  forward,  and  said, 

**  She  knew  the  unhappy  lady, — ^knew  too  she  was  without  kindred  or 
friends  in  this  neighbourhood.  She  sincerely  pitied  her,  and  would  do 
all  in  her  power  to  serve  her  under  this  dmtdful  visitation.  She  had 
experience,  too,  in  the  management  of  the  sick.  Would  they  then 
intrust  to  her  the  duty  of  watching  and  waiting  on  her  wretched  friend? 
They  might  be  sure  of  her  care  and  attention.  She  would  be  most 
grateful  if  the  task  were  consigned  to  her." 

"  But  have  you  not  an  establishment  of  your  own  to  be  looked  after  ?^ 
demanded  one  of  the  magistrates. 

<'  It  would  be  well  looked  to  in  her  absence,"  she  answered ;  "  she  ap- 
prehended no  loss  or  inconvenience ;  but  even  if  either  or  both  were  to 
be  the  case,  she  would  gladly  suffer  them  for  her  sake,  who  now  so  sorely 
needed  her  friendship." 

Her  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  many  flattering  encomiums  were 
passed  upon  her  humanity  by  the  gentlemen  present,  and  many  invocations 
of  "  God  bless  you !"  and  "Lord  reward  you !"  were  poured  out  for  her  by 
the  people.  But  she  little  regarded  them,  and  seemed  only  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  chaise  of  her  patient.  However,  as  she  turned  to  leave  the 
apartment,  she  raised  her  head  from  its  drooping  grief-stricken  position, 
and  threw  a  keen  searching  glance  forward.    It  met  the  eye  of  the 
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dragoon,  as  he  stood  erect  and  tall  above  those  present,  and  a  flash  of 
deep  intelligence  illumined  both  their  countenances.  It  was  enough, 
I  knew  her  by  that  glance  to  be  the  hostess  of  the  inn. 

The  next  object  was  to  discover  the  body  of  Tracy ;  and,  under  the 
direction  of  the  soldier,  they  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  he  asserted  to 
have  seen  it  flung  in  the  night  before,  or  rather  that  very  morning.  As 
the  dense  crowd  parted,  to  let  the  soldiers  and  police,  with  the  drags  and 
other  implementfl,  pass,  a  hoarse  murmur,  expressive  of  mingled  rage  and 
horror,  rolled,  like  a  solemn  peal,  from  first  to  last.  When  they  stood 
beside  the  bridge,  they  found  the  torrent,  so  far  from  having  abated,  had 
increased  in  volume  and  power  during  the  intervening  hours.  It  was 
now  a  mighty  mass  of  waters,  rising  within  a  few  feet  of  the  arch  that 
spanned  them,  and  filling  nearly  brimful  the  narrow  gorge  through 
which  they  swept.  It  was  a  rare  sight  to  behold  how  they  tumbled  and 
struggled  along,  beating  and  dashing,  and  rolling  over  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  two  strong  elements -were  there  contending  for  some  distant  goal; 
and  having  grappled  each  other  in  the  race,  were  now  locked  together  in 
an  angry  conflict,  each  striving  more  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  other, 
than  to  advance  his  own. 

As  it  was  evident  from  what  they  now  saw,  that  the  body,  if  thrown 
into  such  a  torrent,  would  be  carried  a  considerable  way  down  the  stream, 
unless  caught  by  some  projection,  those  who  chose  to  engage  in  the 
search,  and  hundreds  eagerly  volunteered,  spread  themselves  in  long  lines 
adown  the  river  on  either  side.  In  every  calmer  spot, — ^in  every  place 
where  an  eddy  whirled,  the  drags  were  thrown  in,  and  pulled  to  and  fro 
untiringly,  for  fresh  hands  were  ready  for  the  ropes  when  those  who  held 
them  grew  weary  at  the  task.  Every  moment  there  was  a  cry  of  "  here 
it  is,"  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  front,  threatening  to  precipitate  those 
upon  the  brink  into  the  boiling  torrent.  But  for  a  time  they  were 
destined  to  be  disaj^ointed.  Roots  of  trees  and  logs  of  timber,  found 
under  the  waters,  were  alone  dragged  up,  causing,  as  each  dark  object 
came  to  the  surface,  a  fresh  tumult  among  the  eager  crowd. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  on  in  this  way,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people,  so  &r  from  flagging,  had  grown  almost  maddening.  The  uproar 
was  now  absolutely  stunning.  From  one  side  to.  the  other  hundreds 
were  shouting  their  contradictory  directions;  some  accompanied  with 
fierce  imprecati<His  and  violent  gestures,  and  others  with  yells  so  shrill 
and  piercing,  that  it  racked  the  very  brain  to  hear  them.  Many  flung 
themselves  into  the  waters  and  waded  out  to  their  middles,  groping  with 
their  hands  down  in  the  thick  mud  and  snatching  at  every  object  that 
raced  by  them.  Others  fought  with  those  who  held  the  drags,  thinking 
they  did  not  use  them  with  sufiicient  skill  and  swiftness,  and  blows  were 
struck  in  the  angry  earnestness  with  which  they  battled  for  possession. 
At  length,  at  a  considerable  distance,  where  the  lost  of  the  line  had 
spread  themselves  out  in  detached  groups  of  two  or  three,  a  shout  arose, 
followed  by  another  and  another  in  quick  succession.    Then  all  those  in 
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the  immediate  vicinity  were  observed  to  rush  towards  a  small  baj,  of' 
nook,  formed  bj  a  projection  of  the  bank,  and  to  stoop  down  to  exa- 
mine some  object  which  lay  beneath  them.  In  a  moment  more  they 
leaped  up  frantically,  some  waving  their  hats  as  if  in  triumph^  and  others 
tossing  their  hands  on  high  and  proclaiming  aloud  <*'Tis  found  t  'tis 
found  r  The  cry  swept  along  the  lines  at  either  side  like  a  roll  of  mas* 
ketry,  until  it  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  then  one  of  the 
fiercest,  wildest  shouts  of  vengeful  exultation,  that  ever  rose  up  to  the 
vault  of  Heaven,  burst  from  that  excited  multitude.  In  a  few  nunutes 
more,  five  or  six  men  were  observed,  bearing  between  them  what  looked 
like  a  dead  body  wrapped  in  grave  clothes,  some  of  which  were  trailing 
on  the  ground,  dripping  with  wet,  as  they  bore  it  along.  A  headlong 
rush  was  made  towards  it,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  jdifficulty  the 
police  and  soldiers  could  keep  a  passage  clear  to  the  house,  the  people 
pressed  so  fiercely  upon  them,  battling  with,  and  leaping  upon  each  other 
in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  view  of  the  grisly  spectacle.  After  some  strug- 
gling, however,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  body  into  the  house,  and 
a  large  table  in  the  kitchen  being  set  on  its  legs,  it  was  stretched  thereon, 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  taken  from  the  water.  The  current,  in 
rolling  it  round  and  round,  had  twisted  the  bed-clothes,  in  which  Macklin 
had  wrapped  it,  firmly  and  tightly  about  the  trunk,  leaving  the  head  and 
extremities  bare.  The  blood  was  washed  away  from  the  wounds,  but 
the  cleft  in  the  skull  was  still  more  horrible  to  look  on,  and  the  shattered 
arm  lay  along  the  side,  crushed  and  doubled  up,  a  pitiable  sight. 

By  this  time  it  had  transpired  who  was  the  person  suspected  of  the 
murder,  and  many  and  bitter  were  the  curses  invoked  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Macklin. 

<<  So  it  was  one  of  his  own,  after  all,  that  struck  the  blow,"  said  one. 
^  Bad  luck  to  it  for  money  1  it  is  in  truth,  an  evil  tempter  when 
it  can  destroy  all  nature  in  this  way,  and  turn  to  murderers  those 
who  ought  to  be  our  best  protectors,  and  all,  all  for  that  yellow  bait.'* 

*<He  was  lamed  too,  and  a  gentleman  by  his  calling,"  rejoined 
a  second,  <<  and  should  have  known  better.  God  pity  him  this  day !  bat 
if  it  was  a  thousand  times  as  much,  it  was  a  poor  thing  to  lose  his  soul 
for.  His  mother's  husband  too !  Oh !  then  but  the  devil  has  a  strong 
hold  of  some  people.*' 

<<He  might  as  well  have  let  the  poor  old  crayture  live,"  added  a 
third,  <<  he  was  old,  and  almost  worn  out,  and  had  not  many  years 
to  drag  on  between  age  and  drink,  for  both  were  pulling  him  down 
fast  enough  to  the  grave,  and  then  all  his  hard  earned  g(^d  and  silver 
was  to  come  to  his  murderer.  Ochone!  I  would  not  have  the  sin 
of  this  upon  my  soul  for  the  wealth  of  the  known  world.  Grod 
help  us  !*'  and  the  speaker  shuddered.    <'  Blood  is  a  terrible  thing." 

And  the  general  conclusion  was,  <<  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  the 
matter.  Sure  the  murderer  was  caught  in  the  very  fact, — ^in  the  trap  he 
was  so  snugly  laying  for  others,  by  a  stranger  Whom  accident  had  brought 
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to  the  place ;  and  so,  before  he  could  lay  one  finger  on  a  golden  piece,  or 
gladden  his  eye  with  the  sight  of  one  of  them,  he  was  seized  upon  when 
he  least  expected  it, — ^when  he  thought  himself  most  secure;  and  now  the 
thought  of  the  gibbet  by  day,  and  dream  of  it  by  night,  were  all  the 
wages  his  master  gave  him." 

Such  was  the  tone  of  observation  that  pervaded  the  multitude ;  but  soon, 
when  many  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  horrid  transaction  came 
to  light,  their  indignation  attained  a  height  and  fervency  that  could  not 
idly  be  trifled  with.  Indeed,  so  strongly  were  their  passions  worked  up, 
that  the  coroner  and  magistrates  deemed  it  inadvisable,  if  not  dangerous, 
to  hold  the  inquest  there,  since  it  was  necessary  the  accused  should  be  pre* 
sent;  and  therefore  determined  to  adjourn  to  the  county  town,  where 
Macklin  was  imprisoned,  and  where  they  would  be  sure  of  an  increased  force 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order.  Accordingly,  a  car  and  horse 
being  speedily  procured,  upon  the  former  were  placed  the  bed  and  furni- 
ture as  discovered  that  morning,  and  over  them,  concealed  by  a  large 
coverlet,  the  body.  The  military  and  police  force  then  ranged  them- 
selves on  either  side ;  and  the  magistrates  taking  their  places  in  the 
front,  the  melancholy  procession  set  forward.  A  total  change  was  now 
observable  in  the  conduct  of  the  vast  crowd.  There  were  no  longer  wild 
cries  or  lamentations  heard  as  during  the  day ;  but  instead,  a  deep  sullen 
murmur,  accompanied  by  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  many  feet,  rolled 
onward  as  the  people  followed  in  the  track  of  the  solemn  cavalcade. 
These  sounds  grew  less  and  less  as  they  proceeded,  for  curiosity  was  now  in 
a  great  measure  sated,  and  the  people  began  to  turn  off  to  their  respective 
homes,  as  they  arrived  at  the  several  bye-paths  and  mountain  roads  which 
led  to  them;  so  that  few  of  the  thousands  who  were  gathered  round 
the  house  that  morning,  attended  the  corpse  to  its  present  desti- 
nation. 

But  the  party  was  not  long  in  want'  of  numerous  attendants*  The 
intelligence  had  preceded  them,  and  curious  groups  were  awaiting 
their  arrival  some  distance  from  the  town.  These  successively  closed 
in  in  the  rear  of  the  procession ;  and  in  a  short  time,  very  nearly  as 
great  and  as  excited  a  crowd  tracked  their  footsteps.  It  was  night 
when  they  reached  the  town ;  but  late  as  it  was,  the  magistrates  deter- 
mined upon  holding  the  inquest  at  once,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded 
direct  to  the  court-house.  That  building,  in  a  short  time,  presented  a 
curious  and  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  bench,  before  which  flickered  two  or  three  dim-looking 
candles,  were  ranged  the  coroner  and  magistrates, — grave,  stem-vis- 
aged  men  they  appeared,  for  the  dark  affair  they  were  about  to  investi- 
gate had  given  a  severe  and  solemn  cast  to  their  features.  Beneath  sat 
the  witnesses,  chiefly  the  timid  servants  of  the  murdered  man,  and  the 
soldier ;  and  in  a  small  box  to  the  right  sat  the  jury.  On  the  table, 
which  extended  between  the  bench  and  the  dock,  was  placed  the  muti- 
lated body ;  and  as  the  flaring  uncertain  light  fell  upon  it,  all  there  felt 
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there  oonld  not  be  a  more  hideous  or  pitkble  speetade.  The  rest  of  the 
building  was  literally  crammed  with  human  beings*  piled  one  above 
another  in  the  galleries  and  on  every  available  prcgectiony  and  stretching 
down  the  body  of  the  court  in  a  perfect  sea  of  £&oe8  waving  to  and  fro, 
and  heaving  and  murmuring  like  to  some  troubled  waters. 

"  Bring  in  the  prisonery"  said  the  coroner. 

By  a  side  doOTy  Mack1in»  in  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  jail,  was 
inuiMBdiately  ushered  in,  and  brought  to  tiie  foot  of  the  tal^.  Most  per- 
sons present  expected  some  visiUe  effect  would  be  produced  on  him  by 
the  sight  of  his  mangled  victim^  if  he  were  indeed  the  murderer.  But 
whatever  his  feeling  may  have  been,  he  betrayed  no  vident  or  sudden 
emotion  when  thus  bcought  ahnoet  in  contact  widi  the  body.  On 
the  contrary^  his  glance  fell  calmly  and  steadily^  and,  instead  of  with- 
drawing it  suddenly  or  fearfully,  he  suffered  it  to  rest  there  with 
a  long,  unwavering,  sorrowing  gaae.  Those  who  were  near  him  said  that 
a  tear  trickled  down  his  cheek,  and  a  heavy  heart-broken  sigh  up-heaved 
from  his  bosom.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  the  only  emotion  he 
betrayed  on  the  occasion. 

I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquest.  .  The  charge  against  Macklin  was,  in  the 
minds  of  aU  present,  clearly  brought  home  to  him  by  the  evidence  of  the 
dragoon,  and  his  statement  wss  corroborated-  by  certain  marks  of  recent 
blood  discovered  upon  the  clothes  and  person  of  the  prisoner,  which 
he  had  taken  no  pains  to  conceal  or  remove.  One  thing  alone  appeared 
strange  in  the  account  given  by  the  soldier — ^his  appearance  at  the  scene 
of  the  murder  at  the  hour  he  stated.  His  explanation  was,  '*  that 
he  had  staid  late  in  the  village  drinking  with  some  companions ;  that,  in 
proceeding  to  the  town,  he  had  lost  his  way  by  taking  a  pathway  through 
the  fields,  represented  as  shorter  than  the  main  road ;  that,  after  wander- 
ing about  for  some  time  in  darkness,  he  was  attracted  by  the  light 
in  Tracy's  house ;  that  he  went  towards  it,  and  thus  became  the  involun- 
tary instrument  in  the  detection  of  the  murderer." 


CHAFTEB  VI. — ^PUBJLIC   OPINION. — ^WOMAN^S  DEVOTION. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  the  metropolis  that  a  man  of  such 
established  character  and  well  known  respectability,  had  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  on  so  horrible  a  charge  as  murder, — and  murder,  too,  of  so 
revolting  a  nature,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  of  such  unmiti- 
gated, and  apparently  unprovoked  atrocity,  considering  the  age  and  help- 
lessness of  the  victim, — a  sensation  of  almost  universal  amazement  and 
incredulous  horror  trembled  through  the  whole  frame  of  society.  The 
deed  of  blood  itself  was  terrible  to  think  on ;  but  when  the  relationship  of 
the  parties  was  taken  into  account,  its  aspect  was  appalling  in  the 
extreme.     But,  above  all  things,  the  position  which  Macklin  held  in  the 
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notice  of  the  world,  thre#  an  air  of  wonder  and  mystery  over  the  trans* 
actiony  which  was  peculiarly  impenetrable.  His  high  and  honourable 
station  in  society  was  well  known,  and,  when  along  with  this,  the  fact  of 
his  approaching  marriage,  and  all  its  splendid  adjtmcts  of  fortune,  beauty, 
and  rank,  were  broadly  hinted  at,  men  knew  not  what  to  think  of  the 
atrange  and  distracting  tale  which  rmnour  told.  Some  refused  to  believe 
it  altogether. 

**  Every  relation  of  his  fife,"  they  said,  **  forbade  their  coming  to  such 
a  conclusion.  If  ever  man  had  won  the  reputation  of  amiability  of  dis- 
position, and  philanthropy  of  heart,  he  had.  His  name  had  almost 
becOTse  proverbial  for  gentleness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  and  so  tolerant 
was  he  of  the  failings  and  follies  of  his  species,  that  he  neither 
oflfended  them  when  present,  nor  remarked  upon  them  when  absent  He 
bad  never  been  known  to  say  an  unkind  or  jealous  word  of  a  companion* 
and  when  faults  were  canvassed,  and  hardi  judgment  about  to  be 
pronounced,  he  had  ever  some  exculpatory  explanation,  some  extenu* 
ating  plea  to  offer  in  arrest  of  the  condemnatory  sentence.  The  peculi-* 
arities  and  eccentricities  of  his  friends  were  things  sacred  for  him» 
and  he  never  excited  the  laughter  of  the  silly,  or  won  the  applause  of  the 
cynical,  by  a  ludicrous  description  or  a  grotesque  caricature  of  them. 
Besides  he  always  appeared  to  have  his  passions  under  admirable  con- 
troul,  and  his  demeanour  was  usually  of  that  placid,  even,  and  composed 
kind,  which  showed  that  either  his  temper  was  from  nature  pecidiarly 
tractable  and  good,  or  had  been  early  and  carefully  disciplined  into  sub- 
jection. Added  to  this,  his  countenance  was  the  index  of  a  fine  benevo- 
lent nature,  and  if  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in  the  expression  of 
the  features,  to  look  into  kk  face  was  at  all  times  to  learn  a  lesson 
of  dignity,  charity,  and  good  will  to  mankind.  These  were  not  the 
ingredients  which  compose  the  character  of  a  midnight  murderer.  A 
mind  so  constituted  as  his,  was  not  one  likely  to  conceive  and  brood  over 
a  deadly  purpose,  or  yet  give  Way  to  the  Mddings  of  a  sudden  and 
inexorable  wrath.  Anger,  merciless  and  unsparing,  such  as  would 
prompt  to  the  bloody  deed  with  which  he  was  charged,  could  not  be  the 
creation  of  a  moment,  be  the  provocation  as  fierce  as  it  may;  and 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  existence  precluded  the  notion  that  the  crime  was 
of  deliberate  and  preconceived  execution." 

^  Nay,  more,''  it  was  urged,  <*if  he  were  in  reality  a  man  of  fierce  and 
implacable  nature,  well  and  wisely  schooled  down  to  a  mild  and  composed 
exterior,  but  preserving  unimpaired  their  native  fierceness  and  vigour^ 
still,  the  many  and  varied  blessings  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  the  brilliant  expectations  which  were  shedding  a  gorgeous  lustre  on 
his  onward  path,  ought  to  have  such  a  soothing,  brightening,  humanizing 
infiuence  upon  his  passions,  as  to  keep  him  from  the  commission  of 
any  crime,  by  which  those  blessings  or  that  future  would  be  com- 
promised." 

«<  Again^"  it  was  asserted,  <<  that  the  love  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girlf 
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and  the  qualificationd  calculated  to  win  and  wear  it,  are  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  the  stem  and  joyless  spirit  that  could  plot  or  execute 
a  deed  of  blood, — they  were  antagonist  principles,  and  could  not  exist  in 
the  same  heart  together." 

In  connection  with  all  this,  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  knew  him 
well,  ^^ThaX,  along  with  his  more  glittering  attributes,  he  possessed 
a  shrewd  practical  common  sense,  which  ever  looked  keenly  and  closely 
to  the  prosecution  of  his  own  interests,  and  seldom  allowed  caprice 
or  impulse  to  lead  him  from  the  path  of  their  legitimate  advance- 
ment. What,  then,  could  so  hood-wink  and  baffle  that  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  to  tempt  him  to  the  perpetration  of  an 
act,  which,  if  detected,  would  blast  with  the  lightning  of  shame  and  ruin 
every  possession  of  the  present  and  every  hope  of  the  future ;  and  which, 
even  if  escape  were  possible,  and  conscience  alone  left  cognizant  of 
the  guilt,  would  curse  and  wither  up  every  joy,  honour,  and  comfort 
of  existence  by  the  one  undying  torturing  recollection.  Surely  he  must 
have  known,  from  all  he  had  ever  heard  or  read,  that  guilt  and  happiness 
never  yet  called  the  same  bosom  their  home,  or  wanned  themselves 
by  the  blaze  of  the  same  fire-side." 

Such  were  some  of  the  general  remarks  and  reasonings  which  were 
elicited  when  the  astounding  news  was  first  received;  but  when  at 
last  the  fact  was  so  securely  established,  as  to  leave  incredulity  no  excuse 
for  further  doubt ;  when  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest,  and  the  direct 
horrifying  testimony  of  the  soldier,  were  published,  coupled  with  the 
singular  statement,  that  Macklin,  on  his  examination,  had  refused 
all  explanation  or  refutation  of  the  charge  against  him,  beyond  the  simple 
plea — *<not  guilty," — then  all  parties  confessed  that  <<they  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  the  matter,  and  that  some  dark  and  impenetrable  mys- 
tery hung  over  the  whole  transaction,  which  time  alone  could  explain." 

His  immediate  friends,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  were  at  first  horror- 
stricken  at  the  intelligence,  and  then  shared  the  general  disbelief  founded 
upon  the  arguments  I  have  stated.  But  when  conviction  was  at  last 
brought  home  to  them,  and  affection  itself  could  no  longer  urge  a  doubt, 
then  many  and  strange  surmises  arose  in  their  minds.  *'  Could  we," 
some  asked  themselves,  *<have  altogether  mistaken  this  man*s  character? 
Could  that  amiability  of  disposition  and  goodness  of  heart  we  so  trusted 
in,  have  been  but  a  well-woven  spangled  tissue  of  accomplished  and 
subtle  hypocrisy,  making  his  life  little  better  than  a  splendid  lie  ?  Did 
all  that  suavity  and  grace  of  manner  cover  and  gloss  over  a  cruel  and 
malignant  spirit,  which  only  wanted  the  temptation,  or  else  the  fancied 
security  to  exhibit  its  ferocious  and  hideous  lineaments  ?  Has  his  been 
one  of  those  natures  that  for  years  can  walk  a  blameless  and  irreproach- 
able path  in  life,  culling,  as  he  goes  along,  the  blossoms  of  admiration 
and  respect ;  and  yet,  when  it  is  least  expected,  can  cast  aside  all  allegi- 
ance to  an  honest  fame,  and  plunge  at  once,  fiercely  and  recklessly,  into 
the  intricacies  of  shame  and  guilt,  as  liopeless  and  as  careless  of  redama- 
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tion  and  metcy  as  t^ie  bush-ranger  of  the  penal  colonies  ?  Could  he  be 
one  of  those  desperately  wicted  at  heart,  and  pledged  to  the  execution  of 
a  guilty  purpose,  that  the  expectations  of  a  well-won  and  honourable 
distinction,  the  applause  of  friends,  and  above  all,  and  before  all,  the 
possession  of  a  lovely  and  accomplished  woman,  could  not  make  him 
pause  ere  the  **  deep  damnation"  of  his  crime,  if  not  in  mercy  to  another, 
at  least  in  pity  to  himself?"  And  then,  when  they  had  indulged  in  these 
various  suppositions,  they  said,  '<  If  we  have  been  disappointed  in  this 
man,  how  shall  we  dare  trust  another  ?*' 

There  were  others  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
bdieved  the  commission  of  the  crime  compatible  with  a  nature  as  amiable 
and  accomplished  as  that  of  Macklin.  They  did  not  think  his  past  life 
a  hypocritical  assumption,  and  they  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  his  present  miserable  condition  with  the  bright  and  happy 
past 

<*  He  might,"  they  said,  <<  have  been  exposed  to  some  terrible  tempta- 
tion, to  which  his  previous  inacquaintance  with  vice  and  its  trials  lent 
additional  force  and  irresistibility.  He  might  have  endured  some  stun- 
ning blow,  which  prostrated  reason  for  the  moment,  and  gave  the 
mastery  of  the  brain  and  the  guidance  of  the  hand  to  some  maddening 
impulse  as  powerful  as  unaccountable.  His  love  for  Miss  Butler  might 
have  been  made  the  chief  a^nt  in  his  ruin.  Some  fearful  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  his.  future  happiness  might  have  existed  in  the  person  of 
his  step-father ;  and  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  the  barrier,  or  in  his 
frantic  despair  if  it  resisted  his  efforts,  there  might  have  taken  place  some 
frightful  conflict,  where  shame  and  wrong  and  anticipated  ruin  struggled 
for  the  ascendancy,  and  in  which  the  deadly  but  unpremeditated  blow 
might  have  been  stricken.  It  was  well  known  that  the  gentlest  natures, 
when  deprived  of  reason,  become  the  fiercest  maniacs,  and  so  it  might 
have  been  with  poor  Macklin.    God  alone  knew  !" 

Such  were  the  conjectures  of  his  friends, — at  Jbest,  but  faintly  and 
timidly  indulged  in ;  for  the  sworn  published  facts  of  the  case  werp 
stubborn  and  unmistakeable  ;  and,  as  they  could  not  lift  the  veil  which 
shrouded  the  truth,  a  dull  and  gloomy  uncertainty  hung  upon  all  these 
speculations. 

But  how  felt,  or  thought,  or  acted  she,  the  beautiful  and  the  gifted 
one,  upon  whom  this  blow  was  to  fall  heaviest  and  most  crushing — over 
whose  heart  the  very  first  whisper  of  the  fearful  tale,  no  matter  how 
gently  or  how  kindly  uttered,  would  sweep  worse  than  the  simoom  of 
the  desert,  scorching  and.blaokening  it  into  a  howling  wilderness ;  and 
who,  from  the  moment  the  dreadful  truth  would  be  fixed  and  settled  in 
her  mind,  could  never  know  joy  or  hope  again  ?  Let  us,  with  cautious 
and  wary  footstep,  approach  her  dwelling  place. 

About  a  fortnight  from  the  time  she  had  parted  from  Macklin,  on  a 
bright  sun-shiny  morning,  which,  however,  brought  neither  light  nor 
gladness  to  her.  Miss  Butler  was  seated  in  that  self-same  music-room 
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where  we  have  before  seen  her  and  her  lover  eommuning  of  the  past  and 
dreaming  of  the  future.*  Eiveiy  thing  whicli  wealth  could  famish  or  art 
supply  was  there  in  profusion,  obedient  to  the  hand  of  elegance  and  taste. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  little  paradise  to.  look  around ;  and,  deceived  for  the 
moment  by  its  luxury  and  costliness,  it  seemed  impossible  its  lovely  tenaafc 
€(mld  he  unhappy.  And  yet,  she  was  as  far  from  such  a  state  of  feeling 
as  if  she  gasped  upon  the  brink  of  a  desertfs  well-spring,  unable  to  bathe 
her  parched  lip  in  l^e  waters  sh^  had  struggled  so  fearfully  to  get'near* 
There  was  that  upon  her  brow  and  features  which  gave  a  mdancholj 
indication  that  bitter  and  untimely  sorrow  was  busy  with  her.  Amidrt 
all  the  solid  comforts  as  well  as  splendid  decoraticms  with  which  she 
was  encompassed,  there  was  a  poverty  and  wretchedness  in  her  hearty 
which  made  the  outward  semblance  of  riches  and  enjoyment  a  taunting 
mockery.  The  light  laughing  look  which  they  were  wont  to  wear  had 
passed  away,  it  would  seem  for  ever,  and  there  was  a  pale  or  altemately 
feverish  expression  of  internal  agony  flitting  over  her  beautiful  features, 
which  made  the  very  soul  sick  to  look  upon  her.  Lines  of  deep  and  har- 
rassing  thought  were  drawn  across  her  brow ;  and  there  were  channels, 
which  the  tears  had  hollowed  out  for  themselves,  down  her  cheeks,  which 
were  memorials  of  the  vigils  and  miseries  of  grief  not  to  be  mistaken. 
And  then  her  sighs  coming  up  long  and  heavily,  as  if  from  the  bosom's 
depth ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  was  not  a  whole  volume  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  grief  of  the  young  is  miserable  to  look  on.  Care  is  the  heritage 
of  mortality,  and  years  and  days,  as  they  come  on,  but  establish  us  the 
more  securely  in  the  possession  of  our  birth-right.  It  is  on  this  account, 
perhaps,  that  we  view  the  sorrows  of  the  aged  and  the  matured  irith 
comparatively  less  sympathy  and  concern,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
unavoidable, — ^in  fact,  inseparable  from'  human  life  and  its  dependandes. 
But  when  we  see  youth,  and  perhaps  beauty,  sinking  prematurely  under 
the  pressure  of  disappointment, — ^when  we  behold  their  little  fleeting  seascm, 
transtent  enough  in  itself,  overcast  with  clouds  and  shadows,  bringing 
with  them  bitter  blasts  and  nipping  cold, — ^when  we  see  all  the  budding 
.and  graceful  things  which  grew  fragrantly  and  freshly  on  their  surface, 
drooping  down  and  decaying  before  the  spring-time  is  well  come  on,— *- 
when  we  know  that  if  they  be  unhappy  now,  what  they  have  to  expect 
when  the  world  comes  to  grapple  with  them  in  its  power, — all  this  it 
is  which  makes  the  sorrow  of  the  young  a  heart-rending  spectacle 
to  look  on.  It  is  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall  during  the  very  festival 
of  existence,  which  causes  the  lights  to  grow  dim,  and  the  guests 
to  fly ;  and  is  the  herald  of  treachery  and  death  where  there  were 
before  security  and  enjoyment. 

But  the  sufferings  of  Helen  Butler,  acute  as  they  were,  ai^ose  more 
from  doubt  and  vague  apprehension,  than  from  positive  and  defined 
affliction.  Macklin  had  been  now  gone  a  fortnight,  and  yet  no  tidings 
of  him  of  any  kind  had  reached  her.    He  had  promised  to  write  early. 
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and  eonstantly,  and  how  anxiously  did  she  await  those  faithful  transcripts 
of  his  feelings ;  but  hoar  after  hour  went  by,  and  not  a  line  came  to  cheer 
her  hopes  or  relieve  her  anxieties.  In  vain  she  busied  her  imagination 
with  conjectures,  as  to  the  probable  cause  which  could  occasion  such 
inexplicable  silence  $  but  ike  more  she  pondered  on  the  mysteiy,  the 
more  her  thoughts  were  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  She  recalled 
to  mind  the  evident  reluctance  with  which  Macklin  made  any  reference 
to  tlas  journey^  and  that  he  ever  spoke  of  his  home  and  his  visit  to  it 
with  the  constrained  feeling  of  reluctance  and  pain,  rather  than  the  free 
expression  of  hope  and  pleasure.  And  now,  hie  unaccountable — ^his  ap- 
par^Atly  cruel  silence — his  prolonged  absence — ^the  hurried  and  evasive 
manner  in  which  her  father  replied  to  her  anxious  and  oft-repeated 
questions ;  all  these  had  worked  up  her  feelings  to  a  fever  of  doubt  and 
apprehension  that  in  its  paroxysms  was  perfectly  insupportable. 

But  she  did  not  yield  weakly  or  readily  to  the  inroads  of  affliction. 
She  felt  that  time  might  prove  her  apprehensions  groundless,  and  in  the 
iheantime  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  dissipate  the  distracting 
thoughts  which  crowded  upon  her.  *  She  had  ample  resources  in  her 
many  and  varied  accomplishments,  but  although  she  diligently  tried  them 
all,  one  after  another  ;'yet  as  the  homely  saying  expresses  it,  *'  she  had  no 
heart  for  th'^m,"  and  so  they  were  thrown  aside  with  tears.  Music  alone 
had  attractions  for  her,  but  it  Vas  because  she  gave  full  play  to  her  feel- 
ings in  the  plaintive  melancholy  strains  she  played  and  sang.  One  of 
them  which  she  best  loved  to  dwell  upon,  for  it  in  some  degree  harmon- 
ised with  her  state  of  mind,  ran  as  follows  :— 

Oh !  little  do  ye  think,  who,  laughing 

Away  in  love  and  light  the  hours. 
Live  on,  the  cup  of  pleasure  quaffing, 

Flushed  with  joy  and  wreathed  with  flowers  ; 
How  many  spirits  may  be  pining, 

'Neath  fashion's  gay  and  glitt'ring  cloak ; 
And  tho'  upon  the  brow  be  shining 

Bright  gems,  the  heart  be  all  but  broke. 

'Tis  not  the  laugh  that  sounds  the  lightest, 

'Tis  not  the  cheek  all  fresh  and  fair, 
Nor  yet  the  eye  whose  glance  is  brightest. 

Which  tells  of  thoughts  that  know  not  care. 
The  tortured  feelings  may  be  shrinking 

In  mis'ry  while  t^  dull  lips  smile. 
And  tho'  the  veiy  soul  be  sinking, 

Tlie  brow  be  clear  and  calm  the  while. 

Then  trust  ye  not  in  smiling  faces. 

Nor  deem  because  the  pleasant  light 
Of  winsome  looks  their  features  graces. 

Their  hearts  and  hopes  are  also  bright. 
Nor  put  your  faith  in  tones  whose  breaching 

Seems  mellowed  to  the  voice  of  bliss. 
They're  often  joyless  as  the  wreathing 

Iscariot's  lip  wore  ere  his  kiss. 
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At  length  a  sudden  flash  from  the  torch  of  memory  arrested  her 
wandering  and  bewildered  thoughts.  It  occurred  to  her,  for  the  first 
time,  that  for  the  last  week  or  more  they  had  lived  in  comparative  se- 
clusion, and  that  many  of  the  friends  Vho  were  hitherto  most  welcome 
at  their  mansion,  were  either  jealously  excluded  or  had  failed  in  making 
their  usual  calls.  Her  suspicions  once  aroused,  other  and  corroborative 
circumstances  were  not  wanting  to  urge  them  forward  in  their  career  of 
investigation.  She  now  recollected  that  the  daily  and  evening  joomala 
which  constantly  lay  upon  their  tables,  were  for  some  days  suddenly  dis- 
continued without  any  cause  being  assigned,  for  until  that  moment  she 
had  not  observed  their  absence.  These  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
visible  agitation  of  her  father,  especially  when  addressed  by  her,  the 
compassionate  and  sorrowing  glances  with  which  he  would  regard  her, 
and  the  timorous  looks  and  evasive  answers  of  the  servants,  served,  now 
that  her  fears  were  excited,  to  produce  in  her  mind  the  apprehension 
that  something  fearful  had  happened  to  Macklin,  which  all  were  endea- 
vouring to  conceal. 

^<  What,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  a^  the  agonising  suspicion  crossed  her 
brain,  ^*  so  they  would  keep  the  papers  from  me — ^they  would  hide  by 
this  subterfuge  some  terrible  calamity,  which  their  pages  would 'disclose. 
I  know  it ;  some  dreadful  accident  has  happened  to  Macklin,  which  they 
are  for  the  time  concealing  from  me.  Oh  1  G^,"  and  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  looked  up  imploringly  to  heaven,  '*  what  can  it  be  ? 
But  they  shall  deceive  me  no  longer.  This  moment  I  will  go  to  my 
father,  and  leam  the  truth  from  him." 

She  was  a  girl  of  resolute  and  decisive  character,  and  no  sooner  had  she 
determined  upon  this  plan,  than  she  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution. 

"  Why,  Helen,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  as  she  entered  his  study,  pale, 
agitated,  and  weeping,  "  why  are  you  thus  disturbed  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  my  child  ?  Have  they  told  you  anything — has  any  fool  been 
blabbing  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dearest  father,"  she  sobbed  out  as  she  flung  herself  into  hia 
arms,  and  mingled  her  tears  with  his,  for  the  old  man  wept  plcnteously 
and  bitterly,  "  they  have  told  me — they  would  tell  me  nothing.  They 
have,  indeed,  kept  everything  too  well  concealed  from  me.  Bttt  my 
own  suspicions  have  been  aroused;  every  thing  is  dark  and  coofilfled 
about  me,  and  I  know  there  must  be  some  ISearful  reason  for  the  mystery. 
But,  oh,  my  beloved  father,  keep  me  no  longer  in  cruel  suspence.  In 
mercy  to  me — see  I,  am  kneeling  at  your  feet, — tell  me  the  whole  truth 
whatever  it  be,  for  I  can  bear  anything  and  everything,  but  the  torture 
of  this  uncertainty." 

*^  My  cherished  darling,"  replied  her.  anguished  parent,  raising  her 
from  the  ground,  and  folding  her  in  his  arms,  "  there  is,  indeed,  some 
thing  to  be  told  to  you  which  will  require  all  the  firmness^what  did  I 
say  ?  all  the  piety  of  your  nature  to  hear." 

"  Something  of  Macklin,  father  ?" 
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^  Aye,  Helen,  sometMng  terrible  beyond  all  comprebension,  conoem- 
ing  tbat  idol  of  your  yomig  beart.  Pray  witb  'me,  my  cbild.  Let  trs  ask 
froTBL  Him,  the  holy  and  the  merciful  One,  wbo  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
Aoftn  lamb,  to  strengthen  you  by  His  grace^  and  nerve  you  by  His  for- 
titude, to  bear  with  meekness  and  resignation  the  affliction  with  which, 
in  His  wisdom.  He  has  thought  fit  to  visit  you.  It  is  a  miserable  task 
-which  you  have  assigned  to  me,  but  it  is  better  that  the  infliction  of 
the  pain  you  have  to  suffer  should  come  from  my  hand,  than  that  of  a 
stranger.  So  then  listen  to  me,  darling,  and,  oh !  for  my  sake  as  well  as 
jour  own,  endeavour  to  be  firm  and  composed.** 

Mr.  Butler  then  slowly  and  cautiously  informed  his  daughter  of  sudi 
of  the  facts  as  had  come  before  the  public,  viz. — that  Macklin,  from  the 
clearest  circumstantial  evidence,as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  a  dragoon 
soldier,  had  been  fully  committed  on  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes. 

Miss  Butler  listened  to  the  narrative  with  a  singular  coolness  and 
absence  of  emotion,  until  he  pronounced  the  ^  sentence  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  his  step-father."  This  was  too  much  for  affection  like  hers 
to  hear  with  any  degree  of  calmness.  Up  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  in 
a  piercing  tone  of  agony  said, 

"  Murder,  father!  murder,  say  you.  Oh !  they  lie  in  their  base  bad 
hearts,  who  charge  him  with  so  foul  a  crime.  He  do  murder  ?  He  never 
liurt  or  harmed  aught  that  had  life  or  feeling.  He  was  too  good,  too 
gentle,  too  kind.  Ko,  no,  no ;  it  cannot  be.  Believe  it  not.  It  is  some 
conspiracy  to  rob  him  of  life  and  fame.  I  will  not,  cannot  think  of  it,' 
and  here,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrid 'sounds,  she  put  her  hands  to  her  ears 
and  pressed  them  tightly. 

**But,  nevertheless,  Helen,"  said  her  father  mildly  but  solemnly, 
<^  doubt  it  as  you  will,  Macklin  is  in  prison  on  the  charge,  and  what  is 
Stranger  stiD,  refuses  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  reply  to  the 
accusation,  or  to  name  who  is  the  real  murderer,  a  fact  of  which  it  is 
supposed  he  must  be  cognizant." 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  all  the  noble  girl  heeded,  and  mofe 
in  soliloquy  than  as  language  addressed  to  another,  she  said : 

<'  In  prison,  and  I  here  at  liberty ;  in  the  damp,  cold,  stony  dungeon, 
and  I  here  in  comfort  and  splendour.  It  must  not  be,"  turning  to  her 
father,  « I  will  go  to  him,  sir.  You  know  I  am  his  betrothed  bride, 
and  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  inclination  to  be  near  him  in  his  hour  <tf 
peril  and  affliction,  to  cheer  and  to  watch  over  him.'' 

<<  But  what  will  the  busy  tongue  of  the  world  say  to  such  an  act,  heroic 
and  devoted  as  it  may  be  ?"  demanded  her  father. 

"  The  world,  sir !"  replied  the  enthusiastic  being,  every  feeling  of  her 
nature  kindled  into  a  proud  animation,  by  the  impulses  which  stirred 
them,  **  what  care  I  for  its  babbling  tongue  or  its  sneering  lip,  when  duty 
points  out  the  path  I  ought  to  take,  and  affection  beckons  me  forward  t 
He  is  all  the  world  to  me;  beyond  him  I  have  not  a  hope,  or  thought,  or 
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care*  Naj,  father,  stay  me  not,  nor  nrge  to  me  the  cold,  calcuUting, 
passionless  dictates  of  a  stem  prudence  or  worldly  wisdom.  I  cannot 
listen  to  them  now ;  they  are  an  absolute  mockery  to  me.  If  you  would 
preserve  my  life,  or,  what  I  fear  for  iJhore,  my  reason,  if  you  would  not 
have  me  grow  into  a  shouting  grinning  maniac  before  you,  you  will  grant 
this  request.  .  Promise  me  this,  dear,  dear  father." 

Mr.  Butler  was  a  thinking,  sensible  man,  as  well  as  a  fond  and  affec- 
tionate parent,  and  in  an  instant  he  saw  the  folly,  if  not  the  absolute  ruin 
of  opposing  his  daughter  s  wishes.  Besides,  if  the  cfaai^ges  against 
Macklin  were  proveable,  and  his  subsequent  condemnation  and  punish* 
ment  the  final  unravelling  of  the  mystery  in  which  he  was  at  present 
involved ;  the  habituation  of  hb  daughter  to  the  daily  and  hourly  scenes 
of  suffering  she  must  witness  in  his  society,  and  the  many  trials  to  which 
her  feelings  would  be  exposed  in  a  prison,  would  be  a  preparation  that 
would  make  the  shock  of  his  ultimate  fate  less  terrible  and  crushing. 
Therefore  he  at  once  proceeded  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  and  afler  a 
few  hours  of  necessary  delay,  he  was  travelling  rapidly  with  her  to  their 
melancholy  destination. 

During  the  journey,  to  save  her  from  the  dreadful  racking  of  her  own 
imagination,  by  wisely  keeping  to  the  only  topic  she  could  entertaan^ 
he  told  her  many  particulars  which  had  been  omitted  in  his  first  com- 
munication. He  had  concealed  the  knowledge  of  Macklin*s  situation, 
from  her,  because  he  was  daily  in  hopes  the  mystery  would  be  cleared  up» 
He  had  written  to  his  unhappy  friend,  offering  him  every  aid  in  hie 
power,  every  assistance  which  money,  advice,  experience,  or  unsparing 
exertion  could  supply,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  letter.  Upon  this 
he  had  sent  a  trusty  law  agent  to  the  town  where  Macklin  was  im- 
prisoned, to  communicate  with  him,  and  render  him  any  service  whicli 
ability  and  legal  acumen  could  effect.  But  here  again  his  kindness  was 
baffled.  Macklin  refused  to  confer  with  the  gentleman.  Then  he  talked 
of  the  universal  sympathy  felt  for  Macklin  ;  the  indignation  with  which, 
some  rejected  the  story  altogether,  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  others^ 
and  the  fervent  hope  of  all  that  he  would  come  forth  from  the  ordeal 
unsullied  and  triumphant.  He  mentioned  all  the  noble  and  flattering 
testimonies  borne  to  his  worth,  integrity,  and  honourable  bearing ;  and 
how,  while  there  were  many  to  weep,  there  was  not  one  to  rejoice  over 
his  fall.  Thus  many  a  weary  mile  of  the  road  was  cheated,  and  ere  the 
shadows  of  evening  had  closed  around,  a  clear  and  tranquil  sleep  had 
shed  a  blissful,  though  temporary  oblivion,  over  the  exhausted  frame  of 
Helen  Butler. 

We  may  form  to  ourselves  no  inadequate  notion  of  the  feelings  with 
which  she  approached  the  prison  of  Macklin.  Beared  amidst  the  cour^ 
tesies  and  delicacies  of  polished  life,  every  thing  which  met  her  gaze  wa9 
a  rude  and  startling  contrast  to  the  gay  and  elegant  refinements  she  had 
left.  The  heavy  and  iron-coloured  aspect  of  the  gloomy  building,  with 
its  lofty  walls  over  which  hope  never  yet  looked,  and  the  small  grated 
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windows  from  whicli  imprisoned  crime  gazed  out  upon  tbe  world*  in 
which  it  sinned  and  loved  so  dearly — the  thick  iron-studded  door,  with 
the  small  square  aperture  through  which  their  persons  were  scrutinized, 
and  their  business  roughly  demanded — ^the  porch  in  which  the  jailors  sat' 
with  jealous  solemnity, — stem  dark-visaged  men,  whose  looks  told  their 
oocapation,  and  their  harsh  voices  the  effect  it  had  upon  them ;  then  the 
flights  of  steps  to  be  ascended,  the  patter  of  their  footsteps  waking  up  a 
^ii^nrial  echo  behind  them ;  the  long,  arched,  white-washed  corridors  to 
be  passed  thrdugu,  makisg  cna  feel  so  cold  and  comfortless ;  the  heavy 
^td^en  doors,  with  their  rows  of  spikes  at  top,  whicii  sset  them  at  everj 
turn  with  tbc  ^harp  growling  rattle  of  the  keys  in  the  massive  lock^' 
the  quick  shooting  back  cf  the  lock,  and  the  creaking  of  the  bolts  ;  and 
when  all  these  were  passed  through,  ihc  ps^ae.  at  one  particular  door  at 
last,  and  the  wretched  sickening  delay  while  the  hardened  cf!9^  WQUt 
through  the  tedious  ceremonials  of  admittance.  Oh !  what  an  ordeal  for 
such  a  being  as  Helen  Butler  to  pass  through ! 

When  the  absolute  phrenzy  of  the  first  moments  had  subsided  — 
when  the  plaintive  wailing  cries  of  the  woman  as  she  clung  around  him, 
now  fallen  and  degraded,  who  had  once  been  her  pride  and  boast ;  and 
the  audible  choking  sobs  of  the  man,  as  every  fibre  and  ligament  of  his 
frame  vibrated  with  each  passionate  gush  of  his  affliction ;  when  these 
bad  in  some  measure  abated,  and  a  dreary  calm  ensued,  the  eye  of  affec- 
ticm,  as  it  read  the  records  of  the  past  which  was  traced  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  horrified  to  behold  the  ruin  which  in  so 
tfiort  a  time  misery  had  effected.  The  shrunken  frame,  stooped  and 
almost  palsied — the  hectic  fiush  upon  the  haggard  and  hollowed  cheek 
•—the  unnatural,  unhealthy  lustre  of  the  eye — the  faltering,  unsteady 
tones  of  the  voice — and  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  hands,  all  showed 
how  terrible  is  the  wear  and  waste  of  agony,  when  the  night  brings  no 
rest  and  the  day  no  solace.  He  was  indeed  sadly  changed.  Whole  years 
of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  seemed  to  have  passed  over  him  since  they 
last  met  He  had  grown  old,  if  not  decrepit  with  misery,  within  the 
oompass  of  a  few  days.  But  could  it  be  otherwise  in  that  dismal  solitude^ 
with  such  thoughts  as  his  must  have  been,  to  haunt  and  harrass  him. 

I  cannot,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed,  linger  over  the  melancholy  details 
of  this  interview.  Such  scenes  are  deservedly  sacred,  and  curiosity  and 
apeculation  have  no  business  with  them.  Whatever  replies  Macklift 
made  to  the  anxious  demands  of  Miss  Butler,  "  that  he  would  at  onea 
bj  an  explicit  avowal,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mysteriona 
circumstances  of  the  case,  establish  that  innocence  the  was  so  proudly 
convinced  of,"  they  for  the  time  both  satisfied,  and,  on  that  topic,  silenced 
ber ;  and  she  no  longer  pressed  him  on  a  subject  from  which  he  shrunk 
with  no  ordinary  reluctance.  Time— time  alone  was  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  destiny,  and  every  thing  was  left  to  its  sure  and  certain 
operation.  Their  great  object  now  was  mutuaUy  to  cheer  and  support 
each  other,  and  in  this  they  were  in  a  great  measure  successful.    The 
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proof  of  deroiioii^  and  fidelity  of  attachment  exhibited  towards  him  hf 
one  80  beantiftd^  and  worshipped  for  that  beantj,  was  inexpressibly 
soothing  to  the  feelings  of  Macklin,  in  the  assurance  it  gare  him  how 
thoroughly  he  was  beloved.  And  on  Helen's  part,  the  endeavour  to 
Ixring  light  and  comfcHrt  to  that  prison  house,  and  to  people  it  with  fond 
creations  of  hope  and  consolation,  had  a  brightening  and  a  strengthening 
effect  upon  her  spirit.  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  well-sustaiiicd 
aspect,  if  not  of  cheerfulness,  at  least  of  trustful  resolute  confidence 
bore  her  up  surprisingly  through  aH  her  trials.  The  mterestof  Mr! 
Sutler  wa»  jtiScient  to  procure  constant  access  to  the  prisp];!^  ^fld  ft 
xetiied  residence  being  engaged' in  the  neighbourboOa,  their  intercourse 
was  not  interrupted.  In  this  state  ra^Ltters  continued  with  them  until  the 
approach  of  ih^  iSilies. 
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HENBY  BBOUGHAM. 

CRAPTSB  Jn. 

State  of  the  Wing  Party  when  Brougham  entered  Parliament. — ^Notes  on  tHe  ChaMe* 
tera  of  Sheridan  and  Whitbread. — Brougham's  Maiden  Speeeh — He  does  net  ghre 
up  his  Profession.— His  Character  as  a  Circuit  Companion.~.Two  Bottlea  of  Bv^ 
gnndy  and  a  Basin. — ^The  Currency  Question. — ^The  Sla^e  Trade. — The  Orders  in 
Council  of  which  he  procures  the  Bepeal — He  stands  against  Canning  at  LiTerpool 
—Nature  of  his  Practice  at  the  Bar.^-His  Social  Versatility  Vindicated. — ^What 
wore  his  Political  Principles. — He  leads  the  Opposition  whether  it  likes  or  notr— . 
His  Speech  against  the  Begent — Bad  Effects  of  it — What  Bomilly  thought  of  him.— 
His  attempts  to  establish  National  Education. — ^BifElcnlties  in  bis  path. — The  Eatrtr- 
Bahment  and  the  Sectaries. — His  Championship  of  Queen  Caroline. — He  mairiea  a 
Bich  Widow.-*How  he  was  jilted  by  a  great  Heiress. 

When  Brougham  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  the  position  of  the 
TThigs  did  not  afford  very  inviting  prospects  of  office.  The  future 
statesman  and  orator  cared  only  for  the  influential  station  of  a  member 
of  parliament,  by  means  of  which  he  could  obtain  renown  and  power. 
The  Whigs  were  not  then,  any  more  than  they  were  at  othet  times,  th6 
fitrongest  party  in  England.  When  Charles  Fox  came  over  to  visit  Ire- 
land in  1777,  in  company  with  Lord  John  Townshend,  Burke  trrote  td 
liim  a  letter,  descriptive  of  English  politics,  which,  like  every  thing  thai 
came  from  the  writer*s  pen,  is  pregnant  with  profound  observatioti. 
What  he  wrote  upon  that  occasion  was  equally  descriptive  of  the  Whig 
party  when  Brougham  took  his  seat  for  Camelford. — "As  to  the  Whigs, 
I  think  them  far  from  extinct.  They  are  what  they  always  were  (excq^t 
iy  the  able  use  of  opportunities  J  by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this  country. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  the  application  of  their  principles  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  as  to  the  Dissenters,  the  main  effective  part 
of  the  Whig  strength,  they  are,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  ottf 
American  campaign  style,  'not  all  in  force.'  * 
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SherkUa  md  WMibroad  w«re  ikwA  this  period  r(  1810-1 1-12)  liii 
leadiag  mea  in  the  H^we  of  Commons  on  the  Whig  side.  The  misem- 
He  enbanmssment  of  Sheridai&'s  affiBtin-'^^iis  aotorious  distress,  im4 
Ihe  eaeesses  of  his  private  life,  detracted  fh>m  the  weight,  which,  in  spite 
of  his  origin,  and  the  arroganee  of  the  politioal  party  wheee  colours 
he  wore,  wonkl  unqnestionaUiy  hare  been  given  to  him  in  parliaments 
^With  discretion  S^ridan  inight  have  ruled  his  i^;®,"  said  a  great 
philosophical  statesman,  when  alluding  to  the  period  of  political  histoi/t 
sncceeding  the  death  of  Charles  Fos:»  He  was  beset  by  the  love  of 
ilitrigue.  In  the  main  he  was  honest  and  well-meaning,  but  he  had  th6 
eharacter  of  not  going  i^ra&ght  forward,^-^  preferring  the  side  paths  o€ 
diplomacy  to  the  high  and  open  ways  of  public  life.  In  the  aristocratin 
oixvles  of  London  pc^ticians,  he  had  obtained  a  factitious  importance  on 
account  of  his  supposed  influence  at  Carlton  House ;  but  what  conferred 
soeiftL  influence  on  the  man,  rendered  the  politician  an  ol^ject  of  distrust^ 
l%e  great  Whig  hirds — ^Uie  family  conclave  of  the  aristocratic  Liberals—* 
kuriked  upon  him  as  a  meie  courtier.  Still,  however^  the  public  regarded 
kkn  with  respect*  His  brilliant  speeches  were  eagerly  perused,  an<| 
although  his  mere  Whig  principles  prevented  him  from  being  idolized  bjf 
the  ultra^Badicals,  who  in  those  days  roared  at  the  heels  of  Sir  Francis 
Buidett,  he  was  yet  a  popular  fiivourite,  held  in  no  (»rdinary  estimadoa 
b)r  the  public  at  large. 

Mr*  Whitbiead  was  a  very  hotieeable  man  in  his  line  of  political 
business.  He  was  not  fitted  for  the  various  characters  which  a  partjjf 
Indsr  must  i^ay,  and  he  was  far  from  being  first  rate  in  his  own  peculitt^ 
Una  %  neterthetesd  he  was  an  excellent  person  to  have  in  any  politioal 
party.  For  in  the  first  plaee^  he  was  a  nuia  to  be  relied  on.  The  con« 
fidenoe  reposed  in  him  he  never  would  betray,  neither  would  he  disap** 
pofnt  the  reasonable  expectations  formed  of  him.  He  had  a  will  of  his 
•wa,  and  oftenthnes  'e^presied  it,  yet  he  was  not  nlorbidly  fastidious  itk 
llieee  trmsaetion^  of  reciprocal  compromise  in  which  the  leading  men 
of  ail  parties  have  so  eoftstantfy  to  engage.  His  style  of  spaiking,  and 
Ma  guneril  demeanour  and  fai^oti  of  carrying  himself  amongst  politi- 
dans,  was  that  of  the  <'  honest  Shippen"  schooL  Lord  Byron  called 
Mm  the  <<  Dennsthienea  of  bad  taste^"  which  is  a  tolerably  apt  descrip- 
tioii  of  Wldtbread  <'  on  his  legs*"  Indeed^  he  always  struck  us  as  being 
Mi  nniiige  a  seeond^ra^e  Charles  Fox, -- perhaps  we  are  unjust  to 
tteH  tat  tbMO  dM  be  no  doubt  tiiat  tiie  great  Whig  orator  was  alwajs 
Mbfo  thn  eyes  of  WMtbread.  Some^mes  he  was  Fo]t  in  caricature. 
IBs  manner  was  vehement,  but  his  diction  was  of  the  most  ordinary 
UnA.'i^^Milher  simple,  nor  nervous^  nor  ohastely  daasical*  He  could  onljr 
deal  wiA  a  £bw  topics  at  best}  he  was  not  equal  to  the  construction  of  a 
chain  of  argument,  and  he  was  defiaiettt  in  that  qualfty  of  mind  which 
enables  its  possessor  16  eombifie  antdgottismii  without  which  no  on^ 
however  gifted  in  other  respeetSi  cftn  be  a  BtHtedman  <yf  the  highest  class. 
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But  his  character  was  excellent,  and  he  had  a  strong  sympathy  with  Ae 
scorned  multitude.  His  heart  was  sound — there  was  no  tincture  of  affec-^ 
tation  in  his  virtues.  Whitbread  the  man  was  incomparably  greater  than 
Whitbread  the  statesman.  In  social  life  he  was  a  choice  specimen  of 
John  Bnllism.  He  was  eminently  national — he  was  not  a  frigid  cosmo* 
polite  dwelling  in  universalism.    He  believed  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Whitbread  married  the  aunt  of  the  present  Earl  Grey.  By  that 
tie  he  was  united  to  the  Whig  aristocracy.  His  great  wealth — ^his  exten- 
sive commercial  connexions,  added  to  his  unsullied  private  character,  his 
hearty  manliness,  and  hb  very  good  abilities,  rendered  him  a  most 
nseful  man  to  the  Whigs,  and  an  exceedingly  troublesome  opponent  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  ministerial  benches. 

Upon  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  (March  5th,  1810)  of  censure  on  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  co-hero  with  Sir  Richard  Strachan*  in  the  Scheldt  expedition^ 
Brougham  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which  was  very  far  from  coming 
np  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  It  was  clear,  and  to  the  purpose,  and 
delivered  without  any  ostentation.  It  was  a  much  better  introduction  to  the 
members  of  the  House,  than  if  it  had  been  a  ''  crack"  affair — the  result  of 
laborious  preparation.  On  the  15th  of  June  in  that  year,  he  made  a 
motion  on  the  Slave  Trade,  prefacing  it  with  a  long  and  able  speech.  He 
strenuously  prepared  himself  for  Parliamentary  exertions,  nor  did  he 
abandon  his  profession.  He  looked  for  practice  in  the  King's  Bench. 
About  that  period,  an  eloquent  popular  advocate  was  wanted  at  the  English 
!6ar.  Libel  cases,  and  political  prosecutions  offered  fine  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  Brougham's  powers.  He  defended  the  Messrs.  Hunt» 
proprietors  of  the  Examiner,  who  were  prosecuted  for  their  attack  on  the 
system  of  flogging  in  the  army.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  an. 
excellent  advertisement  of  his  powers  as  an  advocate.  Lord  Ellenborough,. 
who  presided,  called  it  ^<  one  of  great  ability,  eloquence,  and  manliness.** 
The  Chief  Justice  charged  the  jury,  that  the  article  before  them  wasa> 
gross  and  malicious  libel ;  nevertheless,  the  verdict  was  "  not  guilty ."^  We 
liave  heard  that  it  was  this  speech  that  drew  down  upon  Brougham  the 
marked  and  notorious  aversion  of  George  the  Fourth,  who  was  at  that 
time  Prince  Regent. 

Probably  Brougham  was  never  so  happy  as  at  that  period  of  his  life» 
He  has  had  weeks  of  more  pleasurable  excitement,  arising  from  the  sen- 
sations attendant  on  successful  efforts ;  but  his  general  existence  was 
iuippier  in  those  days.  He  was  then  tasting  the  gratification  of  youthful 
success.  He  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  he  had  obtained  eclat  at  the 
iNur.  The  future  rose  before  his  eyes  in  cloudless  brilliancy.  His  springing 
ambition  had  plenty  to  feed  upon.    He  looked  around  him,  and  beheld  na 

*  "The  Earl  of  Chatham  with  bia  aword  drawn, 
Waa  waitmg  for  Sir  Aichard  Strachan; 
Sir  Bichard  longiog  to  be  at  'em, 
Was  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham.** 
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snperior  amongst  men  of  his  own  standing.  The  long  northern  circuit, 
with  joyous  dinners,  cordial  greetings,  showers  of  briefs,  and  popular 
acclamations,  was  pictured  in  his  fancy.  He  was  then  (as  indeed  he  has 
always  been)  prone  to  social  enjoyment,  keenly  relishing  festive  com- 
panions. He  was  always  upon  circuit — an  excellent  mess-man,  in  all 
senses  of  the  word — ^ready  to  talk,  eat,  laugh,  or  drink  against  the  most 
fluent  raconteur— :-ihQ  most  active  trencher  man,  the  drollest  wag,  or  the 
profoundest  bibber.  We  may  remark  here,  that  several  absurd  stories 
have  been  told  about  his  fondness  for  the  bottle.  He  has  never  been 
improperly  addicted  to  it.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  drink  more  than 
most  men,  but  his  temperament  and  constitution  must  be  taken  into 
account.  To  a  man  of  his  large  appetites,  and  very  great  physical 
developement,  that  which  to  others  would  be  quantity,  would,  in  his  case, 
l)e  a  stint.  The  stories  told  about  his  drinking  bouts,  arose  from  the 
publicity  with  which  he  used  to  refresh  his'exhausted  energies.*  A  man 
with  his  excessive  nervous  irritability  would  be  frequently  compelled,  when 
making  great  efforts,  to  recur  to  artificial  sustentation.  Whilst  he  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  woolsack,  when  he 
had  a  lai^e  King's  Bench  practice  to  get  through,  and  maintain  his  part 
as  leader  of  the  Opposition  besides,  we  know  that  very  frequently  before 
dinner  he  was  obliged  to  drink,  in  order  to  perform  his  labours,  f 

On  the  Currency  Question,  Brougham  took  an  active  part  in  1811,  in 
support  of  Mr.  Homer's  propositions.  Some  horrible  cases  of  oppres- 
sion in  the  West  Indies  were  held  up  to  infamy  by  him  in  that  year* 


*  An  eminent  member  of  our  Bar  (who  was  himself  present)  tells  a  capital  story  of  a 
scene  which  occurred  many  years  since  at  an  assizes  in  Lancaster,  where  Brougham 
eonducted  the  case  for  the  plaintiflT,  and  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Campbell  that  of  the  de» 
fendfmt.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  Brougham  had  to  rise  to  speak  to  evi- 
dence. He  begged  that  the  case  might  be  adjourned  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  but  defendant's  counsel  would  not  consent,  dreading  the  display  wliich  Brougham 
would  have  made  when  fresh  in  the  morning.  Disappointed  in  procuring  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  case,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  to  refresh  himself  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  when  the  presiding  judge  had  left  the  court.  Brougham  leaped  on  the  bar-box,, 
squatted  on  the  witness  table,  threw  off  his  wig  and  cravat,  and  spun  a  sovereign  over 
his  head  to  the  crier,  telling  him  to  bring  two  bottles  of  Burgundy,  a  table-spoon,  and 
a  wash-hand  basin.  The  bystanders  watched  his  movements  with  great  curiosity ;  they 
expected  to  see  him  perform  his  lavations,  but  to  their  gn*eat  surprise,  when  the  wine 
was  brought,  he  discharged  the  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  into  the  wash-hand  basin,  and 
began  to  drink  it  vrith  the  table-spoon,  as  if  he  had  a  bowl  of  soup  before  hiuL  In  a  very 
short  time,  he  had  got  through  nearly  half  the  contents  of  the  basin;  he  then  stopped, 
placed  the  basin  near  him,  and  when  the  judge  and  jury  came  back  to  court,  commenced 
his  speech,  stopping  at  times  for  a  couple  of  spoonsful  of  Burgundy.  After  having 
spoken  for  two  hours,  the  Court  expected  him  to  stop ;  but  no  I  he  would  have  his 
revenge,  and  he  went  on  until  long  after  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  to  which  time 
he  kept  Campbell  in  court  t  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  fhsaks  which  we 
might  record  of  him. 

t  This  latter  fact  we  hare  upon  the  anthority  of  the  late  James  Bnmgham,  If.  P.  i^ 
KendaL 
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He  dragged  the  atrocioas  Huggins  before  the  public,  and  zealoualy 
battled  for  the  miserable  negroes.  Whatever  politicians  may  think  of  hia 
career.  Brougham  can  never  be.  deprived  of  the  honour  of  having  beea» 
next  to  Wilberforoe  and  Fox — ^the  most  zealous  parliamentary  friend  ta 
the  abolition  cause.  With  three  mighty  questions,  viz : — Slave  Trade 
Abolition,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  Education  of  the  People,  hiatoi^ 
will  associate  his  name- 
In  the  session  of  1812,  Brougham  rose  considerably  in  the  estimiitioiL 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  distinguished  himself  upon  several 
occasions.  In  the  discussions  relating  to  Colonel  M'Mahon's  sinecure, 
the  Leather  Tax,  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  the  Catholic  question,  the 
East  India  Company's  affairs,  the  King's  Household  Bill,  the  Ministerial 
changes,  (on  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval),  Corporal  Punishment  in  the 
Army,  Preservation  of  the  Peace  Bill,  he  took  a  leading  part,  in  which 
he  signalized  himself  as  a  most  able,  ingenious,  and  persistent  debater. 
His  formidable  assault  on  the  Orders  in  Council,  gave  him  a  reputation 
throughout  England,  which  other  politicians  have  toiled  for  years  to 
obtain.  These  orders  had  been  published  by  way  of  retaliation  upon 
Napoleon's  famous  Berlin  Decree.  Both  political  parties  must  be  heU 
equally  responsible  for  their  publication.  Their  efiects  were  most 
injurious  to  the  general  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country — eventually 
they  produced  a  war  with  America.  They  were  first  issued  by  the  Fox- 
Grcnville  ministry,  but  they  were  continued  by  the  succeeding  Toiy 
cabinet.  The  opinion  of  the  commercial  public  loudly  condenmed  them, 
and  at  last  they  fell  before  the  assault  of  Brougham,  who  manifested  his 
characteristic  and  exhaustless  energy  in  the  examination  of  a  host  of 
witnesses  for  several  days,  in  the  production  of  various  evidence,  i^oa 
which  he  powerfully  commented,  and  in  his  speech  in  favour  of  r^ieal* 
Ing  them,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clear  and  lucid  demon- 
stration,—- plain,  comprehensive,  copious,  but  not  tedious, — ^wherein  the 
fullest  justice  is  done  to  the  entire  question.  Any  man  capable  of 
making  such  a  statement  in  parliament,  even  though  he  were  not  a 
brilliant  orator,  whose  ideas  would  penetrate  all  hearers,  and  whoBtt 
words  would  linger  in  the  public  memory — even  though  he  were  net 
variously  instructed  and  singularly  gifted — could  not  fail  of  taking  a 
prominent  station  in  the  country,  and  becoming  a  puinanee  in  whatever 
party  he  might  espouse. 

In  1812,  Canning  carried  amoticm,  pledging  the  House  of  CammoBS  to 
take  into  oouMderation  the  CaiAolic  claims  in  the  next  sesinoo.  The  Gk»- 
veminent  deemed  it  expedient  to  dissolve  Parliament;  and  the  Reformers 
of  Liverpool  resolved  to  bring  forward  Brougham  as  their  candidate. 
The  liberal  Tories  called  upon  Canning  to  stand  for  the  representation  of 
that  great  trading  borough ;  and  it  was  generally  expected  that  both  o£ 
these  candidates  would  have  been  returned,  but,  by  fatal  miniMinagfimeiifri 
-ft.  Crsevey  was  also  nominated  in  eonjnnetion  wtdi  Ifooogtemy  who 
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thereby  lost  his  ^ectioiiy  as,  in  self-defenaey  the  supporters  of  Cannii^ 
were  obliged  to  coalesce  with  General  Gascoigne.  At  Hie  ckse  of  tha 
poU,  the  numbers  stood — Caaniog,  1631 ;  Gaecoigiiey  1532;  Broagfaani, 
1131;  Creevej,  1066.* 

Beaten  at  Liyei70ol»  he  was  nominated  for  the  Inverkeithing  district 
of  burghsy  in  Sootlandy  but  safEered  another  defeat  there.  None  of  the 
Whig  partj  offered  him  a  boroogh ;  thej  sent  into  parliament  crowds  of 
incompetent  dandies,  and  effeminate  lordlings,  bat  they  allowed  a  man  who 
eosld  have  served  the  coimtiy  with  great  effect,  to  remain  oat  of  SC 
Stephens,  wherein  he  had  already  achieved  a  high  reputation*  Brougham 
was  galled  at  this  conduct ;  he  has  alluded  to  it  himself  not  very  kmg 
sinoe,  in  terms  which  plainly  indicate  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  treats 
meat  which  he  then  expeiienced.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  Geox^  Ae 
Fourth  interfered  to  prevent  his  return.  Some  plausible  reasons  may  be 
alleged  in  support  of  this  assertion.  It  was  not  until  1816,  Hiat  ^rou^ham 
enlered  parliament  again.  He  was  retnmed  for  Wiadielsea,  of  which  the 
Earl  of  DarliagtoA  (now  Duke  of  Cleveland)  was  the  patron,  aA  the 
particular  request  of  Earl  Grey,  who^  in  consequence  of  his  sdhism  with 
Lard  Grenvilie  in  the  preceding  year,  found  it  neceasaiy  to  strengtiwii 
his  party. 

While  Brougham  was  out  of  parliament,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  pro* 
feseioa  with  all  his  characteristic  energies.  He  was  engaged  in  several 
eases  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  was  at  this  period  thai 
he  began  to  apply  himself  steadily  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Akhoi^h  he 
never  obtained  first-rate  practice,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett  (now  Lord  Abing^),  or  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  or  Sir  Wmiam 
FoHett,  still  he  was  m  very  great  revest  amongst  the  attomies.  On  tiie 
nerthem  cireuit,  aakl  at  the  sittings  at  Guildhati,  he  used  to  lead  in  oaaea 
of  very  great  importance.  Amongst  the  various  cases  in  which  he  was 
eegaged  at  this  period  ef  his  career  were  those  of  the  BxaaHs,  whom  be 
defended  ummooesrfully,  when  proseested  for  libd  on  the  Prince  Regent; 
of  Gilbert  against  Sir  Marii  Sykes,  an  interesting  wager  case;  e£ 
HeuBteB»  the  notorious  author  of  Eece  Homo,  prosecuted  &r  blasphemy ; 

■  ■     ■       —  ■■   ^  I  ■■■■—■     .11   MM    I  ■■■■      I  I         .1  I-   M    .       .11     .■■    .  I       I   ■   ■  11      I       III        .1      W        I  I        , 

*  When  ecmtegdngWmimonAtmd,  in  1818,  Broofl^luun  aHnded  to  the  JAttrpwA  «lMtk« 
in  the  feUowing  teiins:i — *<  The  last  and  the  only  time  I  hnd  a  contest,  I  was  opposed  to 
persons  of  liberal  feelings  and  enlightened  minds ;  men  who  woold  hare  soomed  to 
earry  a  pohit  by  ctunour,  or  resort  to  tridcs  to  overpower  an  adversary.  To  be 
opfossi — asl  was  then'— teaman IBce Mr.  Cannteg,  wasahighhommr;  tobedefeated 
hf  hkn,  was  no  diagtMW.  He  was  a  van  who  Oook  no  andae  advmtage  of  his  qppa> 
n— is  who  oetidaetcd  the  ootffcest  fiiiirty  and  honourably,  and  who  added  to  his  UliiUfil 
llie  praise  that  it  was  won  by  laudable  means.  Opposed,  daring  a  long  contest,  to  dill 
d&Blinguished  orator,  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents  and  most  accomplished  mind  of  the 
day ;  no  angry  feeling  was  produced,  no  reason  for  com^aint  was  given  on  either  side; 
and  as  we  met  as  friends  at  the  beglnnhig  of  the  election,  so  we  parted  at  the  end,  with, 
aiiitnal  thanks  and  eongratohitioiis  on  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  eondadsd.'^ 
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of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  against  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  an  action  of  erim. 
eon,^  in  which  he  led  for  the  defendant.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  faculties  of  Brougham  was  his  extraor- 
dinary power  of  being  <'  all  things  to  all  men'* — of  his  interesting  himself 
in  the  views  of  men  devoted  to  the  circulation  of  different  ideas.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  now  speak,  he  was  in  active  communication  with  the 
friends  of  Slavery  Abolition,  Radical  Reform,  Law  Reform,  Popular 
Education.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  attended  to  these  questions 
merely  in  his  capacity  as  an  advocate.  By  no  means.  He  laboured 
zealously  for  them  in  the  study  and  in  private  re-unions ;  and  in  the 
different  companies  into  which  he  was  so  constantly  thrown,  he  was 
always  one  of  the  most  active  and  leading  persons  present.  He  was  an 
associate  unremitting  in  his  exertions  with  Wilberforce,  Clarkson, 
Stephen,  William  Smith  (of  Norwich),  Zachariah  Macauley,  and 
Babington,  (vide  Wilberforce's  Life  panim,)  With  the  Utilitarians  he 
was  in  high  vogue;  he  was  petted  by  Bentham,  and  applauded 
by  James  Mill.  At  Holland  House  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and 
considered  as  one  of  the  coterie  with  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  and  Sidney 
Smith.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Lansdowne  section  of  the  Liberals,  h& 
was  associated  with  Romilly  and  Homer.  And  as  if  to  shew  his  power 
of  associating  with  all  classes,  he  attended  the  Westminster  meetings  of 
the  Burdett  party,  in  company  with  Lord  Cochrane,  Brand,  and  the  late 
lamented  Earl  of  Durham.  Major  Cartwright  was  another  of  Brougham's 
political  associates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  playing  these  various  parts,  Brougham 
was  a  hypocrite.  They  were  not  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  he 
always  took  especial  care  never  to  commit  himself  to  the  positive 
formulas  of  the  Ultra-Radicals.  In  1814  he  made  what  from  its  style 
would  be  called  an  Ultra-Radical  speech,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
in  which  he  addressed  himself  principally  to  the  members  of  the 
Cartwright  party.  It  has  been  asserted  that  at  this  period  he  was  in 
favour  of  "yearly  parliaments,  and  representation,  co-extensive  with 
taxation ;"  but  if  he  ever  said  that  he  was  so,  it  only  gives  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  was  following  the  advice  which  Sheridan  gave  Fox — 
concerning  the  "  oftener-if-need-be's."  In  1817  he  sneered  at  the  Cart- 
wright Reformers,  with  their  "  little  nostrums  and  big  blunders,"  when 
Lord  Cochrane  reminded  him  of  his  former  declarations,  and  even 
produced  the  speech  which  Brougham  had  made,  and  corrected  for 
the  press,  but  had  not  published.  Judging  by  his  famous  article  on  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  26,)  we  should  say  that 
Brougham  was  unquestionably  an  Ultra- Whig,  and  that  he  entertained 

•  £15,000  damaflres  were  given  in  this  very  aggrayated  case.  The  defendant  bad  been 
married  to  Lady  Roseberry's  sister,  after  whose  death  the  criminal  intercourse  took 
place.  Lady  B.  was  sister  to  the  present  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  was  not  divorced 
vita  1819. 
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0ach  political  opinions  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Vindicim  GaUiooB^' 
to  parts  of  which  that  article  bears' a  very  striking  resemblance. 

When  he  again  entered  Parliament,  he  found  himself  in  a  different 
position  from  that  which  he  had  occupied  four  years  before.  Mr. 
Whitbread  had  committed  suicide  in  the  previous  year ;  Tiemej  had  not 
much  weight  with  either  section  of  the  Liberals ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
(partly  from  his  bad  health,  and  partly  from  his  devotion  to  abstract 
contemplations)  had  shewn  himself  utterly  unfitted  for  a  leading  part  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  amiable  Romilly  had  not  the  thews  and 
sinews  required  by  the  leader  of  an  opposition ;  and  Greorge  Fonsonbj 
was  nothing  more  than  the  nominal  head  of  the  party.* 

The  place  of  leader  of  the  opposition  was  open  to  ability,  and 
Brougham  determined  to  possess  himself  of  it.  But  his  own  party  were 
by  no  means  anxious  that  he  should  reach  such  a  position.  They  wished 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  his  formidable  alliance,  without  giving  him  so 
great  a  reward  as  installing  him  as  their  accredited  chief. 

The  only  chance,  however,  which  the  Whigs  had  of  going  on  as  a 
party,  was  by  consenting  to  give  Brougham  the  leadership ;  and  in  the 
auznmer  of  1819}  when  Tiemey  became  an  invalid,  it  was  virtually 
lianded  over  to  him.  Whether  the  Greys,  the  Lansdownes,  the 
Cavendishes  and  Howards,  had  consented  or  not,  made  little  matter  to 
Brougham,  who  would  have  either  seized  it,  or  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  the  Tories  remarked  at  the  time,  ^'  taken  special  care  that  the  Whigs 
should  have  no  leader  at  all."  Flunket,  his  only  rival  at  the  opposition 
aide,  was  a  splendid  speaker  in  the  Liberal  party,  but  nothing  more. 
He  advocated  Lord-Grenmlleism — ^had  no  passion  for  politics — ^was  des- 
titute of  zeal,  and  was  an  opponent  to  Reform.  In  oratorical  talents 
be  was,  at  that  time,  certainly  superior  to  Brougham ;  but  in  no  other 
qualifications  for  politick  leadership. 

We  believe  that  the  Whig  party  never  by  any  formal  act  conferred  the 
leadership  on  Brougham.  The  public  and  political  men  never  considered 
bim  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  advanced  Whig  party  in  the  Lower 
House.  At  Brookes',  in  July  1818,  the  leadership  was  in  the  regular 
manner  committed  to  Tiemey,  but  after  all,  it  was  only  a  nominal  trust 
in  the  hands  of  that  very  clever  and  caustic  person,  given  merely  to  save 
appearances.  Li  the  "  New  Whig  Guide"  there  is  a  humorous  mock 
trial,  (written  by  Lord  Falmerston)  at  which  Brougham  is  arraigned  for 
having  snatched  the  lead  from  George  Fonsonby. 
^  Mackintosh  thus  writes  of  him  (Diary,  January  30th,  1818) : 

*^  The  address  and  insinuation  of  Brougham  are  so  great,  that  nothing 
bat  the  bad  temper  which  he  cannot  always  hide,  could  hinder  him  from 

*  About  this  time  death  had  made  great  havoc  amongst  the  Whigs.  On  the  6th  of 
Jiily^  1815,  Whitbread  fell.  In  a  year  and  a  day  after,  7th  July,  1816,  poor  Sheridan 
dM.  On  the  next  day  but  one,  George  Ponsonby  was  seized  by  apoplexy ;  and  early 
3n  1817y  Homer  died  under  a  complication  of  ^Usorders. 
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mafltoriog  vforj  body  as  he  doef  Ronillj.  He  Uad»  otlien  to  his  o|^- 
nions.  He  geoeraUy  i^)pear8  at  first  to  ooacur  with  theiTBy  and  tte^er 
more  than  half  opposes  it  at  (mce»  Tlus  naaageuent  is  helped  hj  bh 
air  of  easy  frankoess  which  would  ky  svsjMcioa  herself  asleep.  He  will 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  q)position  amongst  whom  be  is  lu^xipalar 
— he  will  conquer  the  House  of  Commons,  who  hate,  but  who  now  begin 
to  fear  him." 

Amongst  other  reasMis  for  witholding  ^the  lead**  from  Brougham, 
was  the  utter  recklessness  which  he  had  manifested  in  1816,  in  Im 
notorious  speech,  wherein  he  had  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  the  House  of  Stuart,  greatly  to  the  advantage  oC 
the  latter ;  iind  in  which  he  had  hurled  a  terrible  philippic  at  the  head  of 
the  Prince  Begent.  He  had  injured  his  party  ccmsiderably  by  thad 
speech,  although  not  half  so  much  as  they  thought  at  the  time* 

In  the  revised  and  collected  edition  of  Ms  speeches.  Brougham  nuJceci 
no  allusion  tp  this  harangue,  of  the  exact  words  of  which  no  faith- 
ful report  remains.  It  was  delivered  on  the  20th  of  March,  181^ 
on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Croker's  salary  having  been  raised  by  the 
Government.  After  alluding  to  the  dethron^nent  of  the  Stuarts,  ha 
said,  <<  Much  better  would  it  be  to  listen  to  that  solemn  voice  than  tQ 
build  monuments  to  the  descendants  of  the  victims  of  legitimacy* 
Much  better  would  it  be,  instead  of  doing  honour  to  that  fanuly,  to  prc^ 
by  its  example.**  He  then  proceeded, — ^  the  Stuarts  were  in  a  great 
measure  betrayed  by  the  tenderness  of  their  consciences,  and  by  tho 
nicety  of  their  religious  scruples,"  and  then  went  on-^ 

*^  Far  otherwise  must  thots  be  estimated  who  entertained  no  scruples  ol 
religion,  who  experienced  no  tenderness  of  conscience ;  who,  in  utter  d]#» 
Ngard  <tf  the  feelings  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  nati<Mi,  proceeded  from 
one  wasteful  expenditure  to  another ;  who  decorated  and  crowded  their 
houses  with  the  splendid  results  of  their  extravagance ;  who  assoeiited 
iftth  the  most  profligate  of  human  beings ;  who,  when  the  gaols  w«nr 
fSttsd  with  wretches,  conld  not  suspend  for  a  moment  Urair  tfaooghtleiit 
fonttsements,  to  e<id  the  short  suspense  between  Mfe  and  death  \  who  alona 
are  surrotinded  by  an  establishment  of  mercenitfies,  and,  mhabls  to  trust  W 
the  attachment  of  the  nation  for  their  security,  yet  decried  the  House  «t 
Commons  to  enaUe  them  to  lavish  on  theif  favourites  the  money  e&tfUieMi 
from  the  pockets  of  the  suffering  people  of  Enghmd." — Hmnmtd^  33,  WU 

This  speech  attracted  the  notice  of  Somilly  in  his  Diary,  whetuiA  iM 
laments  that  Brougham  should  hate  made  it ;  aud  proceeds  to  glvei  the 
MInwing  character  of  the  orator.  Of  late  yeaitt  it  has  been  the  fiishion 
to  abuse  Brougham  as  a  charlatan ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  hii 
excessive  vanity  and  his  lamentable  waywaf^ess,  it  is  wrong  to  foTget^ 
what  he  has  dPected  for  public  liberty.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  was  not 
the  man  (malgre  the  above  opinion  of  Mackintosh)  whom  a  charlataA 
could  deceive ;  and  here  is  his  unbiassed  and  discriminative  ohara^Her  of 
him  whose  life  we  are  describing :— 
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**  Brongbun  is  a  man  of  ibe  most  qplen£d  talentSi  and  of  the  most 
extensive  acquirements,  vjid  he  has  tued  the  ample  mecme  which  hepas9e$9e$ 
9H0H  MstfuUyfor  nunMncL  It  would  be  difficult  to  ovtTTSw  the  services 
wlncli  he  has  rendered  the  canse  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
that  of  the  friends  to  the  extensidii  of  knowledge  and  education  amongst 
the  poor,  or  to  praise  too  highly  his  endeavours  to  serve  the  oppressed 
inhabitsrits  of  Poland.  How  mcch  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  his  want  of 
JQclgll^nt  ^d  of  prudence  should  prevent  his  great  talents,  and  such 
good  intentions^  from  being  as  great  a  blessing  to  mankind  as  they  ought 
to  be.'* 

In  1817,  Brougham  commenced  his  parliamentary  exertions  in  favout 
dT  National  Education.  In  that  and  the  succeeding  year  he  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  this  great  cause.  He  obtained  first  a 
committee  for  enquiring  into  the  education  of  the  people  in  Westminster, 
Southwark,  and  Lambeth ;  and  afterwards  procured  an  extension  of  its 
poweta  for  investigating  the  general  education  of  the  country  at  large. 
l>uring  the  protracted  conduct  of  this  enquiry,  he  displayed  more  caution, 
tact,  and  prudence  than  persons  would  have  given  him  credit  for.  He 
was  aware  of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  he  was  treading.  Until 
1820,  he  laboured  at  popular  education  with  extraordinary  assiduity,  for 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  possible  to  devise  a  system  which 
might  have  been  carried  in  Parliament.  To  describe  the  difficulties 
under  which  those  labour,  who  seek  to  establish  a  system  of  i^allj 
iKational  Education  in  England,  does  not  fall  to  us  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— to  indicate  them  with  accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pourtray 
the  social  and  political  state  of  England.  Brougham  was  zealous,  and  not 
faint-hearted  in  the  great  cause  of  mental  emancipation.  Afler  defending 
the  Education  Conmiittee  from  various  insidious  attacks — after  having, 
by  very  great  efforts,  succeeded  in  rousing  public  attention  to  the  subject 
of  popular  instruction,  he  brought  fortvard  in  1820,  his  plan  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People.  It  is  a  most  extensive  one,  and  in  very  many 
tespects  worthy  of  its  glorious  object.  Many  faults  may  be  found  with  it,  as 
with  every  vast  plan  of  a  like  scale  and  magnitude ;  but  who  ever  devised 
ft  more  feasible  scheme  ?  Or  will  the  most  servile  supporter  of  the  Mel« 
bourne  Whigs  assert  that  their  scheme  of  founding  a  mere  normal  school, 
id  at  all  comparable  to  the  vast  measures  which  Brougham  proposed 
m  1820? 

His  idea  of  National  Education  for  the  people  of  England  was  this : — 
^  Any  education  will  be  an  advantage.  If  I  cannot  procure  the  best 
system  which  I  can  abstractedly  devise,  I  will  accept  the  largest  which  t 
ean  achieve.  I  will  not  look  to  perfection ;  I  will  rather  regard  feasibility. 
England  is  distracted  with  prejudices  on  this  subject ;  if  I  cannot  reconcile 
{hem,  I  will  compound  with  theW 

Now,  let  the  ideas  prevalent  in  England  on  this  question  be  observed. 

The  Church  party  fear  educatioui  not  subject  to  the  Establishment^ 
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lest  indifference  may  resnlt  from  the  Legislature  placing  all  creeds,  in 
matters  of  teaching,  upon  an  equality. 

The  Dissenters  fear  education  connected  with  the  Establishment,  as  it 
would  give  the  clergy  too  much  power,  enciease  considerably  the  social 
and  political  influence  possessed  by  that  body,  and  virtually  proclaim  their 
•own  subserviency  to  the  powers  in  authority. 

The  friends  of  the  Establishment  say  to  the  legislator,  **  You  have 
established  the  Church  of  JBngland.  You  recognize  its  existence  by  your 
positive  laws.  You  have  carefully  fenced  it  round  i^ainst  the  assaults  c^ 
the  leveller.  You  have  said  that  an  endowed  clergy  must  be  maintained 
for  the  country.  Will  you  contradict  your  own  principles  by  consenting 
to  a  scheme  of  education,  in  which  the  State  is  made  to  treat  the  religion 
which  you  have  established  by  law  as  a  mere  sectarian  creed,  in  no  wise 
more  venerable,  or  worthy  of  respect,  than  any  one  of  the  innumerable 
Unu  under  which  dissent  piakes  its  appearance  r  Will  you  say  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  have  all  the  creeds  in  England  put  upon  an 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  State  ?  If  so,  can  you  with  any  decency  advocate 
an  Established  Church  ?" 

On  the  other  hand  the  sectary  says  to  the  legislator, — *^  All  men  are 
bom  equal.  No  man  has  a  right  to  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of 
another's  instructions,  when  he  receives  none  that  he  can  conscientiously 
avail  himself  of.  If  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  have  the  school 
under  their  controul,  it  is  quite  plain  that  they  will  be  Church-of-Eng- 
land- Schools,  and  how  can  I  conscientiously  send  my  dissenting  children 
there  ?  It  is  bad  enoagh  to  be  forced  by  law  to  support  an  Established 
Church.  I  would  wish  to  see  the  Church  put  an  end  to  as  a  political 
institution ;  but  if  I  can't  have  that  done,  I  do  not  want  to  bind  its 
yoke  more  tightly  on  my  neck,  which  I  would  be  doing  if  I  were 
foolish  enough  to  consent  to  your  plan,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England  monopoliziog  public  instruction." 

'  Seeing  that  the  Established  Church  possessed  such  enormous  social 
and  political  influence  in  England,  Brougham,  although  an  ardent 
Whig,  and  connected  with  the  Dissenters,  resolved  to  bribe  the  Church 
party  into  a  support  of  popular  education.  He  saw  with  the  eye  of  a 
statesman,  that  general  education  would  never  be  carried  in  England 
(however  it  might  fare  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland)  without  being  joined 
to  the  Church  which  the  British  Constitution  recognized.  He  knew 
well — no  man  better — that  a  Reform  in  Parliament, .  whatever  else  it 
might  do,  would  not  paralyze  the  power  of  the  English  Church ;  and 
have  not  the  events  of  the  last  twenty  years  fully  justified  his  opinions? 
Are  not  the  people  of  England  as  far  as  ever  from  a  state  education  ? 
Can  the  present  Government — supposing  it  be  inclined  to  popular  edu- 
cation—propose any  other  system  than  one  closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church  ?* 

*  When  Lord  Melbourne**  Government  ftddUd  with  the  sulgeet  of  publio  instnio> 
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To  enter  into  the  details  of  Brougham's  plan  would  occupy  us  too  long* 
But  we  best  describe  it  in  saying,  that  he  recognized  the  social  influence 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  that  he  sought  as  much  as  possible  to 
disarm  the  Church  party  of  those  weapons,  which  it  is  sure  to  wield 
against  laymen  who  seek  to  legislate  on  the  abstract  principles  of  natural 
equity.  He  thought  that  education  was  a  priceless  boou,  and  that  the 
true  policy  was,  ^  first  obtain  it^  afterwards  modify  and  turn  it  into 
account." 

He  failed,  however,  utterly  in  his  attempt.  The  apathy  of  the  Church 
prevented  it  from  embracing  his  scheme ;  and  the  active  prejudices  of 
dissent  were  enlisted  in  opposition  to  its  adoption.  For  our  own  part, 
looking  at  the  subject  merely  as  friends  to  education — as  supporters  of 
any  scheme  which  would  remove  ignorance  and  call  thought  into  life — ^we 
heartily  regret  that  Brougham's  scheme  (however  liable  to  objections)  was 
not  carried  into  execution.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  the  English 
IMssenters  crushed  his  plan — whether  wisely  for  themselves  or  not,  let  the 
calm  contemplators  of  passing  events  revolve  in  their  minds.  Since  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  Church,  stimulated  by  Antagonism,  has  gained  more 
social  power  than  it  had  before !  Aye,  and  has  wrested  from  Dissent  the 
very  ground  which,  by  Brougham's  scheme,  the  Nonconformists  calculated 
they  should  have  lost!  So  that  the  tagadouit  Umg-fightedy  intelligent^ 
English  Dissenters  are  in  this  plight — theg  have  been  defeated  by  the 
Church,  and  their  country  has  got  no  recognized  public  education. 

Premising  that  the  chief  objection  to  Brougham's  plan  was  its  recog- 
nition of  the  Established  Church  of  England— that  its  first  expence  would 
have  been  £500,000,  and  that  £  1 50,000 /w  annum  would  have  supported 
it,  we  will  now  quote  a  passage  from  a  Dissenting  writer,  in  order  to 
show  how  it  was  regarded  by  the  members  of  that  body: — 

**  The  rival  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  the  consequent  struggle  between  the 
elergy  and  the  liberal  party,  with  other  concurring  causes,  made  the  nation  peculiarly 
sUtc  to  the  interests  of  education ;  and  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  whose 
•errices  now  appear  totally  forgotten,  conspired  to  devolve  its  guardianship  upon  Mr. 
Brougham.  The  appointment  of  a  eommUtee  to  inquire  into  the  eiate  of  education  tn  the 
metropolie,  wae  thefiretatep  gained.  The  report  of  this  committee  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  general  commission.  The  indignation  of  the  profiters  by  the  existing  abases  was 
extreme.  The  examination  of  charters  and  deeds  of  endowment  was  considered  a 
species  of  treason ;  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  and  purity  by  which  the  endowed 
aeminaries  were  managed,  the  first  step  towards  revolution.  Up  to  this  point,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Brougham  to  the  country,  in  forcing  investigation,  and  exposing  flagrant 
abuses,  were  of  incalculable  value;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  detecting  errors,  than 
in  devising  remedies.  His  plan  of  national  education,  brought  forward  in  1820,  is  liable 
to  so  many  objections,  and,  indeed,  so  thoroughly  vicious  in  principle,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  he  could  have  entertained  it     The  parochial  system  of  Scotland 


tion,  several  staunch  Liberals  could  not  vote  with  them  on  account  of  the  strong 
Church  feelinge  of  thefar  constituents.  Qa  a  vote  of  confidence.  Lord  Melbourne  iu 
1840  had  a  majority  of  a  score,  whereas  iu  1839,  (when  he  was  stronger)  his  educa- 
tion scheme  was  carried  by  two  1 1 
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mppetn  to  hare  Ibeen  iloating  in  his  liead ;  bat,  though  this  ftcfaeme,  as  seen  erery  day 
in  its  working,  is  adoftowledged  to  be  far  from  perfect,  Mr.  Brougham's  was  mvch  moro 
•l()eetioiiabto.  It  oontempUited  this  extinction  of  CTerytUng  resembling  pablic  opiniott 
and  popalar  inikience  in  tiie  machinery  and  objects  of  education,  and  placed  the  trainioK 
•f  youth  as  completely  in  this  power  of  the  established  clergy,  as  is  possible  in  either  a 
IVotestant  or  Catholic  country.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  pregnant  suspicions  were 
entertained  of  the  motives  of  its  deviser,  by  many  of  the  alarmed  Dissenters.  We  shaH 
enumerate  a  flew  of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Brougham's  bill.  Every  pariah  was  to  b« 
•entitled  to  have  one  or  two  schools,  under  certain  circumstances.  Of  these  sehocday  tlM 
naster  was-*- 

'^  FirsU-^Bequired  to  hare  a  certificate  of  qualification — from  whom?  From  the 
clergyman  oftheparUh  in  which  he  had  resided  for  the  previous  year,  and  three  house- 
liolders. 

"  Secondly— ^Te  wa»  to  he  a  memheroftke  Sitahlisked  Church, 

**  Thirdly — Though  chosen  by  the  inhabitant  householders,  who  were  to  pay  for  Ue 
Mpport,  and  have  their  ohildren  taught  by  him,  the  parson  of  the  parish  might  ezanlM^ 
and  reject  l^m. 

'*  Fourthly— Although  passed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  this  master,  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  chosen  by  the  householders,  might  still  be  removed  at  any  time,  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  if  his  lordship  chose  formally  to  visit  the 
School,  and  condemn  the  teacher. 

**  Fifthly— No  book  of  any  kind  was  to  be  used  in  the  school,  without  the  elergyman'e 
permission ;  nor  was  any  form  of  worship  to  be  allowed  hi  H,  but  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  certain  passages  of  scripture. 

'*  We  sincerely  rejoice  to  say  that  this  Education  bill,  cheered  by  the  knowing  Tories* 
was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  vigilant  Dissenters.  The  clauses  we  have  enumerated 
were,  each  and  all,  calculated  to  alarm  liberal  men.  From  the  moment  the  bUl  was  flnt 
i^ead,  it  was  watched,  as  the  cat  does  the  mouse,  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
^  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Belig^ous  Liberty."  A  deputatiOB  ef  thail 
body  waited  upon  its  firamer,  to  remonstrate  on  its  principle  and  clauses;  and  Mr. 
Brougham  then  saw  his  error.  He,  at  least,  abandoned  his  ill-advised  and  mischief- 
fraught  measure,  though  he  was  not  at  once  prepared  to  admit  that  his  condenmatioil 
was  just.  There  is  this  much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Brougham.  National  Education  might 
appear  to  lum  a  good,  worthy  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  rec^ved  in  any  form. 
The  question  was  not,  whether  all  children  should  be  trained  under  the  influence  of 
Churchmen,  but  whether  they  were  to  receive  some  kind  of  education — ^the  worst  being 
iBDmeasurably  better  than  none  at  all.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  fair  construction  to 
be  put  on  this  erring  step  on  his  part." 

One  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Education  Committee,  was  the  dis- 
coverj  of  the  abuses  in  charities.  By  unceasing  exertion*  Brougham 
laid  these  bare  to  the  world,  and  proclaimed  them  to  the  puUic  in  Ips 
well-known  *<  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  BomiUj,**  which  imn  through  Urn 
large  editions. 

One  would  suppose  that  he  had  at  this  period  of  his  life  quite  enougii 
to  engage  him,  without  his  embarking  in  a  most  delicate  business,  highly 
onerous,  and  in  which  he  undertook  very  heavj  responsibilities.  During 
this  eventful  period  of  his  career,  he  was  the  adviser  and  representative 
of  the  ill-fated  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  He  had  been  appointed  her  l^al 
adviser  so  early  as  the  year  1813,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitbread, 
had  become  her  political  organ  in  parliament.  Her  celebrated  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent  (an  artful  compositioui  which  there  are  strong  grounds 
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for  believing  came  from  Brougham's  pe.i,)  Had  been  published  by  his 
adyioe.  This  letter  had  been  returned  unowned  by  the  Prince,  but  by 
the  advice  of  Brougham  (for  which  he  was  greatly  censured  at  the  time) 
was  sent  to  the  newspapers.  In  publishing  it,  he  played  a  master  stroke. 
Those  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  good  memories,  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  the  tremendous  effect  in  favour  of  the  Queen,  which  the  pub- 
lication of  that  letter  produced.  From  that  time  to  the  day  of  her 
death.  Brougham  was  in  the  closest  connection  with  that  ill-fated  woman. 
The  public  regard  only  his  exertions  on  her  trial,  but  far  more  admira- 
tion, should  be  bestowed  on  the  judicious  tact  and  incessant  vigilance 
with  which  he  managed  her  interests.  Nothing  can  show  the  versatile 
energy  of  this  remarkable  man  more  plainly  than  the  fact,  that  when 
on  the  eve  of  becoming  leader  of  the  opposition,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Queen  he  was  obliged  to  repair  to  see  her  at  the  villa  d'Este,  on  the  lake 
of  Como,  concerning  an  abominable  conspiracy  which  had  been  planned 
against  her — ^he  took  advantage  of  this  visit  to  the  continent  to  examine 
carefully  the  institutions  of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  and  Pestalozei,  at 
Xverdun,  being  seminaries  on  an  excellent  system  for  the  education  of 
different  classes  of  society.  His  description  of  these  institutions  is  to  be 
fbond  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  will  not  enter  into  detail  concerning  his  management  of  the 
Queen's  affairs.  It  would  take  far  more  room  than  we  can  spare ;  and 
we  hope  to  do  justice  to  it  in  the  narrative  of  <<  The  Story  of  Queen 
Caroline  of  Brunswick." 

He  attempted  at  this  period  of  his  life  (1818  to  1820)  to  become 
Tepiesentative  of  his  native  county,  but  the  dominant  interest  of  the 
Xiowther  family  was  too  powerful.  The  County  of  Westmoreland  is  still 
little  better  than  a  close  borough.  Three  times  Brougham  unsuccess- 
fully contested  the  county ;  on  which  occasions  the  final  close  of  the  poll 
was  as  follows : — 

1818.  1820.  1826. 

IfOrd  Lowther,  1211 

CoLLowther,    1157 

JAt.  'Brougham, 8«1> 

In  1819  he  married  Lady  Brougham,  who  was  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Spalding,  by  whom  she  had  a  family,  and  from  whom  she  possessed  a 
jointure  of  £1600  per  annum.  She  is  of  the  Eden  family,  and  is 
cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  and  stood  in  the  same  relationship  to 
the  late  Lord  Henley.  It  is  said  that  in  his  early  life.  Brougham  was  a 
candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  at 
that  time,  Miss  Vane  Tempest.  His  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the 
young  lady's  guardian,  the  late  M.  A.  Taylor ;  but  the  soldier  wooed 
more  successfully  than  the  schoolmaster,— the  hero  prevailed  over  the 
orator. 


I^ord  Lowther, 1530 

Cul.  Lnwther,    141*2 

Mr.  Brouffham, 1349 


Lord  Lowther,  2097 

Col.  Lowther,    2024 

Mr.  Brougham, 1378 
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REVERIES    OF    A    FIRE- WORSHIPPER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  7IBXSIDS  BAMBLIVGS.* 

PABT  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Again,  the  fire-light  flasheth:  and  again,  I  soar  into  the  heaven  of 
cheerfulness  and  pleasantry.  As  more  than  once,  good  reader,  I  have 
hinted,  mine  hath  ever  been  a  kind  of  whirlwind  humour,  which  taketh 
its  gyration  round  the  straw  or  the  feather,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
giving  them  a  temporary  elevation.  'Tis  not  of  any  import  to  me  what 
happens  them  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  end :  whether  they  fall 
to  the  ground  to  be  spumed  by  the  tread  of  haughty  foot,  or  are  swept 
into  the  hearth,  or  float  downward,  on  the  stream  of  Time,  to  indistinct 
oblivion.  Enough  that  this  humour  bloweth  how  and  where  it  list, 
80  that  it  bloweth  me  a  consequence;  and  <<ill  indeed,"  saith  the 
adage,  ^must  that  wind  be,  which  will  not  blow  somebody  good." 
Yet,  did  it  never  rise  to  the  height  of  a  hurricane  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere ;  it  sought  not  to  wreck  nor  to  ruin  one  human  institution  ;  it  may 
have  (mildly)  agitated,  but  it  never  could  convulse.  In  this  particular. 
Fate  hath  been  singularly  propitious  to  me,  for  all  other  (tempestuously 
inclined)  humours  were  wisely  pent  up,  this  most  innocuous  humour 
alone  being  left  to  waft  me  through  life — ''obstrictis  aliis  prsBter  Japyga^** 
and  steadily  and  calmly  hath  it  wafted  me,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  more  steadily  still,  and  more  calmly,  shall  it  breathe  upon  me  as  I 
journey  onward  toward  the  goal.  I  am  always  tempted  to  throw  out 
those  hints,  good  reader,  anticipatory  of  any  entertainment  on  your  part 
of  sudden  and  unseasonable  prejudices  against  me :  and,  if  peradventure 
thou  beest  a  critic,  to  elicit  from  thee  a  judgment  on  these  papers 
benign  and  benevolent,  and  brimming  with  brotherly  love.  One  of 
.'these  straws  or  feathers,  that  had  been  whirled  upward  in  time  past» 
and  had  been  just  descending  toward  Johanna's  sweeping  brush  but 
yesterday,  I  caught  at  once  again,  and,  once  again,  I  seek  to  whirl  it 
upward  ;  and  may  it  meet  in  its  descent  some  worthier  fate  than  that  the 
brush  would  give  it.    But,  metaphor  apart,  let  us  come  at  once  to 

something  about  fibe-wobship. 

SuiDAs  telleth  us — [but,  methinks  I  hear  loud  cries  of  «'  Oh !  oh !"  from 
sundry  of  my  acquaintances  who  know  the  sum  of  my  meagre  acquire- 
ments— above  all,  of  the  classical— at  mention  of  this  writer's  name  by 
me.  Hush !  sweet  friends !  "  Lend  me  your  ears."  Most  excellent 
friends,  it  is  with  travellers  through  books  (I  am  convinced  Parson 
Adams  would  be  of  the  same  opinion)  as  it  b  with  tratellers  through 

•  Vide  The  Citizen,  toI.  iii.  pp.  14,  146. 
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conntries:  should  the  latter  notice,  on  mausoleum  or  obelisk,  some 
remarkable  inscription,  confirmatory,  peradventure,  of  some  dearlj- 
bdoved  crotchet,  straightway  do  thej  take  a  note  of  it  in  their  sketch- 
l)ooks,  and  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joj  at  their  discoverj.  Not 
dissimilar  from  these  are  the  former.  Should  they  meet,  on  their  literary 
ramblings,  with  an  inscription  upon  one  of  those  old  monuments  of 
authorship,  styled  an  Encyclopaedia,  said  inscription  being  merely  a 
fragment  from  the  voluminous  writings  of  a  great  man—if  that  fragment 
or,  in  other  words,  quotation,  suit  their  purpose,  they  take  a  note  of  it 
instanter,  yet  so  as  to  give  all  proper  acknowledgment  for  it.  'Tis  thus 
I  have  dealt  by  Suidas.  I  know  no  more  of  his  writings  at  this  moment 
than  a  quotation  from  them  I  have  somewhere  stumbled  upon,  the 
substance  of  which  I  was  about  to  give  you,  gentlemen,  when  I  com- 
menced this  chapter.  Be  ye  silent,  therefore,  and  satisfied.]  Suidas, 
I  repeat,  telleth  us  that  Perseus  saw  a  ball  of  fire^  <'  globus  ignis,**  fall 
from  heaven  somewhere  in  Persia,  which  lighted  up  his  soul  with  such  a 
religious  awe,  that  he  bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  heavenly  missile, 
and  caused  fires  to  be  kindled  from  it  which  were  deemed  sacred  wherever 
they  were  known.  You  may  say :  <'  Pho!  this  is  of  a  piece  with  all  that 
the  hypocritical  Numa"  (/  would  call  him  most  profound  political 
economist)  ''gave  out  about  his  sacred  shield  and  its  virtues."  Not  a  bit 
of  it!  Thy  story,  old  Numa,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  story, 
fiadst  thou,  indeed,  told  us  that  the  materiel  of  thy  shield  came  from 
above,  and  that  thou  hadst  gotten  earthly  artificers  to  shape  and  mould  it 
to  thy  desire,  then,  truly,  I  might  have  believed  thee,  good  Numa 
Pompilius.  But,  no  such  thing.  Some  Vulcan  of  upper  air,  thou 
wouldst  insinuate,  was  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  and  that  this  beck  and 
bidding  were  the  inspiration  of  Jove  himself. 

Nevertheless,  excellent  scion  of  the  Inventive  School,  wonders  hadst 
thou  accomplished  for  the  Romans  with  thy  skilful  imagination.  With 
imagination  it  was  thou  wert  used  to  hold  council  in  the  grove.  Imagi- 
nation was  thy  true  goddess — thy  real  Egeria.  Imagination  it  wag  that 
gave  thee  the  source  of  a  hydromancy,  which  reflected  whatever  tints  thy 
brightest  of  wishes  could  have  shed  upon  it.  But,  to  return  to  our  ball 
of  fire : — There  is  nothing  whatever  improbable  in  Suidas'  account,  seeing 
we  have  so  many  philosophers  coming  forward  to  attest  to  deciduous 
phenomena — ^meteoric  stones,  and  the  like — ^which  they  themselves  have 
seen  falling,  or,  after  having  fallen,  have  examined.  Indeed,  I  incline  to 
the  belief,  that  this  ball  of  Suidas  was  simply  one  of  these  stones.  Not  so 
thought  Perseus,  however:  he  believed  it  to  be  a  body  instinct  with 
divinity,  and  his  followers  but  too  readily  believing  the  same— 

"  A  present  deitv !  they  shoat  around : — 

A  present  deity  f  the  hills  and  plains  rebound." 

And,  forthwith,  ignicolism,  ot  fireworship  began.    •        •        ♦        * 
*Ti3  said,  that  some  espousers  of  this  caustic  religion^  those  new-lights  of 
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flire,  whose  tenets  were  merely  combustibles,  I  know  not  when,  nor  can  I 
tell  why,  nor  do  I  care  why  or  when,  found  their  way  to,  and  colonized 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  introducing  with  their  other  arts,  that  most  incom- 
parable art,  the  cultivation  of  good  fires.  Now,  from  the  zeal,  the  ardour 
I  have  ever  evidenced  in  procuring  the  most  praiseworthy,  because  the 
most  brilliant  of  fires  (in  my  own  house  as  well  as  in  any  one  else's,)  I 
ilattcr  myself  I  am  a  veritable  descendant  from  some  of  these  tearm^ 
"hearted  men.  Nevertheless,  my  worship  of  fire  is  different  in  some  measure 
from  theirs.  No  other  divinity  do  I  worship  in  it  but  cheerfulness,  whose 
genii  are  ye,  ye  elements,  light  and  heat.  In  my  little  coal-built  pile — 
my  little  ebon  temple — do  ye  exercise  yourininistry.  "  I  tax  not  you,  ye 
elements,  with  unkindness^ — on  the  contrary,  ye  always  minister  imtome 
in  blessings  which  derive  directly  from  content. 

A  DIGBESSION  ON  FOTTEEN. 

That  which  long  time  hath  been  appropriated  by  a  country,  with  the 
most  especial  jealousy,  as  its  own  exclusive  invention,  but  too  frequently 
turns  out  to  have  derived  its  radicles  elsewhere,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have 
]>een  the  produce  of  an  engrafture  of  the  indigenous  upon  the  exotic 
growth ;  in  plainer  words,  an  invention  imitated,  modified,  improved, 
owing  to  that  advance  of  utilitarianism,  called  the  march  of  intellect. 
Jtead  anywhere  any  article  you  can  find ;  for  instance,  on  gunpowder,  and 
observe,  first,  what  a  string  of  names  will  lay  claim  to  its  invention, 
besides  those  few  thou  wert  familiar  with  in  thy  school-days,  Constantine 
Anelzen,    Bartholdus  Schwartz,    and  Roger  alias  Friar  Bacon;    and 
observe  next,  what  a  string  of  writers  are  to  be  found  treading  on  each 
other's  heels,  some  insisting  that  the  "locus  in  quo"  is  here,  others,  that  it 
is  there,  and  others,  that  it  is  neither  here  nor  there,  but  that  it  is  far-away, 
lost  amongst  the  thickets  of  antiquity.  From  gunpowder  come  to  "  liquid 
fire,"  potteeni     Ireland  layeth  claim  to  this  invention,   I  think,   very 
imdeservedly.    By  all  accounts,  potteen  was  unknown  in  this  country 
imtil  about  Horace's  time — ^before  or  a  little  after  it — ^be  the  same  more 
or  less ;  and  from  Italy,  doubtless,  it  first  came.     Considerable  improve- 
ments were  made  from  time  to  time  in  its  manufacture,  until  it  attained  at 
length  its  best  fuliginous  fiavour.     The  earliest  use  of  the  southern  liquid 
I  have  read  of  is  noticed  by  Flaccus  in  one  of  his  odes.     He  invites  his 
patron,  Maecenas,  to  take  a  ^gaudeamus"  with  him  and  "  minatur  pulchra  ;** 
he  coaxes  him  with  the  bait  of  a  vinous  preparation  which  lay  in  a  jar 
first  filled  and  sealed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Volcatius  TuUus,  and  M. 
.A^Uius  Lepidus.    That  this  was  the  Italian  potteen,  is  easily  seen  from 
the  following  remarkable  lines : — 

**  Hie  dies,  anno  redeunte,  festus 
Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit 
Amphora  fumttm  bibtre  insUtut«. 


Consule  Tnllo. 
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'Twas  laid  by  for  a  consideraUe  time  ^^  bibere  fumum/'  to  drink  the  smoke^ 
in  other  words,  to  absorb  the  smoke,  and  this  not  merely  for  giving  it  a 
carbonated  flavour,  but  also  for  the  neutralization  of  its  tartrates  and  the 
like  acids,  that  unavoidably  became  mixed  up  in  it  after  its  expression 
from  the  grape.  Now  turn  to  a  line  or  two  from  our  own  bard.  How 
singeth  Tom  Moore  in  allusion  to  our  potteen  ? 

**  What  though  it  may  tatte  of  the  mnoke  of  that  flame 
Which  in  secret  extracted  its  virtue  forbidden." 

The  Southern  tasted  of  the  smoke  too.  'Tis  plain,  then,  that  it  was  the 
true  original  of  potteen,  or  shall  I  not  rather  name  it  amphxyreen^  seeing 
that  the  amphora,  and  not  the  pot,  was  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  pre- 
pared ?  Now,  it  is  very  probable  that  somebody  brought  over  to  us  some 
slips  or  seedlings  of  the  vine  (no  one  dpubts  that  vines  were  plenty  in 
Ireland  formerly),  and  taught  some  of  our  ancestors  the  best  method  of 
preparing  the  admired  Italian  beverage.  Accident,  as  invariably  accident 
is  sure  to  do,  led  on  to  improvements  in  it,  by,  let  us  say,  the  admixture  o£ 
barley  with  the  grapes :  and,  let  us  make  quite  an  unoffending  suppo- 
sition, that,  while  two  jolly  Bacchanals  of  this  country  were  seated  one 
day  under  a  hot  summer  sun,  one  of  them  noticed  a  particularly  strong 
vapour  ascending  to  his  nostrils  from  the  wine  cup  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Could  not  this,  thought  he,  be  prevented  from  escaping  ?  Certes,  I  am 
losing  a  good  deal  of  the  strength  of  my  draught,  and,  good  sooth,  the  sun 
is  stealing  it  too. .  And,  mentiojiing  his  thoughts  to  the  other,  forthwith 
they  planned  together  contrivances  after  contrivances  for  the  catching 
and  imprisoning  of  this  vapour  {Uwas  alcoholic  J  ;  and  to  disengage  it  more 
speedily  from  their  expressed  juices,  than  the  sun's  rays  had  power  to  do» 
they  employed  a  good  rousing  rattling  fire — ^like  this  that  blazeth  now  so 
goodhumouredly  at  my  feet — and  went  on  planning  and  planning  till  they 
came  to  a  stand  itilU  and  brought  forth  a  distilment,  which,  from  that 
period,  they  gave  the  name  of  potteen.  Upon  finding  barley,  at  least  a 
more  plentiful  and  more  convenient  article  for  their  experiments  thaa 
grapes,  they  totally  eschewed  the  latter ;  and  behold,  reader,  and  be 
astonished  while  you  behold  the  rudiments  of  those  engines  that  have 
spewed  up  their  lava-streams  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; 
that  have  been  poisoning  a  nation's  character  so  long ;  and  that  might  have 
worked  some  fearful  revolution,  had  not  a  salutary  check  been  at  length 
given  through  the — I  can  indeed  call  it  providential  agency  visibly  cen- 
tered in  one  man — ^the  moral  regenerator,  Theobald  Matthew.  Header, 
I  could  not  help  this  digression.  It  seemed  to  distil  softly  and  naturally 
from  my  pen.  One  question,  and  I  let  thee  off.  What  is  thine  own  idea 
of  the  origin  of  potteen  ? 

THE  MATTEB  OF  FACT   OF  THS  HOBEBK8,  TBE   8UBLIMS   OF  THB 

ANCXSirTS* 

The  ancient  poets,  who  had  very  dignified — ^very  lofly — ^notions  about 
everything,  had  always  a  little  divine  effulgence  to  spare  flrom  Ibeir 
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**meiifl  divinior,**  whenever  they  sought,  by  personifying,  to  magnifjr 
littlenesses,  and  to  give  them  Olympian  habitations.  Thus  Fame,  forsooth, 
was  a  goddess ;  and  as  there  were  different  kinds  of  fame,  oral,  historical^ 
monumental,  &c.  so  were  there  different  brains  to  be  found,  creative  of 
that  form  of  deity  which  the  imagination  of  each  had  suggested.  But 
those  huge  monstrosities  of  fable  have  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion. 
They  have  given  place  to  the  less  visionary  and  more  common  sense-view 
of  our  mundane  accidents.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  ideas  of  these 
writers  with  those  of  some  of  our  modems.  The  science  of  theogony  ia 
fairly  fled, — our  faith  is  not  pinned  to  the  wing  of  the  breeze,  nor  to 
the  fringe  of  the  mist ;  neither  blow  we  such  bubbles  as  zephyrs  are  bom 
of,  nor  do  we  mist-ifj  vapours  into  wool-clad  monsters.  The  present  age^ 
insists  (turn  where  you  will)  upon  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  And  of  the-, 
modems,  "  e  pluribus  unum,"  let  us  take  up  little  Knickerbocker's  idea 
of  fame — he  is  speaking  of  the  historical : — "  Fame,"  saith  Knickerbocker, 
"  is — a  goddess !" — ^no  such  thing — "  fame  is  but  a  leaf  of  dirty  paper  V^ 
Oh !  thou  starched  little  wag,  Diedrich,  how  imsublime,  how  un-olympian,. 
how  unpoetic  this  idea  of  thine !  and  yet,  how  incontrovertibly  true  V 
Wandering  into  what  "  opaca  locorum"  wert  thou,  when  this  reflection- 
startled  thee  ?  Say,  was  it  through  the  stalls  where  mouldy  tomes  resolve- 
themselves  to  elements  primordial;  where  moths  and  other  paper- 
vermin  crawl  about,— oh!  fearful  revolutionists — ^to  do  oblivion's  work?' 
Or  was  it  in  some  snuff-bazaar  didst  stray,  and  mark  the  purpose 
of  each  "dirty  leaf,**  enwrapping  thy  cigar  or  ounce  of  snuff?  or  didst 
thou  see,  as  /  have  seen,  some  "  Life"  of  Plutarch  sacrificed  to  fire — some 
deeds  of  heroes  to  the  ashpit  swept,  and  meeting  filthy  burial  ?  Historic 
fame  I  how  little  worth  are  all  our  aspirations  after  thee !  Fsha,  mockery  X 
Fsha,  "  leaf  of  dirty  paper  I"  And  oral  fame,  what  slippery  slaver,  after 
all,  it  is ;  how  little  too  can  we  depend  upon  it.  And  monumental  t 
I  may  not  travel  now  (I  have  not  time  nor  inclination,)  from  Italy  to- 
Greece,  from  Greece  to  Egypt,  from  pillar  on  to  pyramid;  how  far 
doth  dii»t  regard  these  wondrous  structures  ?  If  they  be  fame,  say  can 
the  dead  feel  proud'  of  them  ?  Ah !  no  ;  no,  no :  they,  merely  for  the 
living,  are  ambition's  winning  poiU — no  more*  A  country  feeleth  proud' 
of  them  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  but  "  a  country,  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns,  '*  overlooketh  them  for  ever.  Reader,  these  thought? 
occurred  to  me  a  few  months  since,  as  I  was  carving  out  the  two  last 
letters  of  my  name  upon  a  tree  that  springs  at  the  foot  of  a  water- 
fall. I  took  a  quick  review  of  fame  in  general,  and  turning  to  the 
tree  I  had  been  leaning  on — ^these  carvings  too  do  people  make  for 
fame !  But,  heavens,  what  foolish  fame  this  also  is  !  I  thought  so— >my 
name  was  cut^— the  thought  came  much  too  late — I  thought  so  as  I  looked 
upon  some  strange  indentures  on  that  tree,  now  entirely  illegible.  Each 
was  once  a  name— but  the  tortured  bark  swelled  up  the  outlines  of  the 
letters,  and  sheathed  them  for  ever  in  oblivion. 


Suing.  12 


BUINS. 

"Badis  indiffettaque  moles." — OviD. 


TfiEBE  are  ruins  which  can  disturb  the  peace  even  of  an  antiquary, 
*  provided  they  stand  in  his  own  ground.    This  is  the  case  where  thej  are 
worn  down  too  much  by  time  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental ;  where, 
in  short,  they  became  barriers  to  the  pleasures  of  taste.    He  may,  if  he 
have  memofy  enau^hy  trace  their  gradual  growth  to  the  surface,  then, 
upward,  till   the  "wisdom"  period  arrived  to  develop  their  maturest 
proportions,  and  to  complete  their  numerical  symmetry ;  he  may  dwell, 
with  delight  it  is  true,   on   the  order  of  their  structure,  thoroughly 
Epicurean  that  it  was ;  on  their  uses  in  the  days  of  their  beauty  and 
their  strength ;  on  the  multitudinous  variety  of  meats  and  confectiona 
which  entered  within  their  precincts ;  but  now,  in  their  decline  and 
their  deformity,  they  have  no  longer  their  former  associations  about, 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  become  the  stronghold  of  unceasing  hosti^^ 
iities.    He  seeketh  therefore  to  undermine  them  at  once  to  their  founda-^- 
tions,  subserving  as  they  are  to  harrassing  sallies,  and  doing  violence  to- 
his  nicest  and  most  delicate  feelings.    And  by  the  same  effort,  the  same 
coup  de  main^  he  seeketh  to  snap  the  bond  of  neighbourhood  between 
these  and  the  sounder  structures  on  his  ground,  from  a  dread  that  the 
latter  may  be  brought  over  by  sympathy,  to  become,  after  a  time,  quite 
as  hostile  receptacles  themselves.    To  explain  this  riddle,  guess,  reader, 
what  these  ruins  are  of  which  I  am  speaking,— -verily,  carious  teeth !— - 
Oh  !  hadst  thou  ever  one  of  these  ulcerated  little  bones  in  thy  jaw, — "  a 
worm  i'  the  bud"  of  thy  equanimity  ?    Wert  thou  ever  "  rd>us  in  arduii'* ' 
from  a  tooth-ache,  and  couldst  thou  then,  for  the  life  of  thee,  "  servare 
fnentem?"    Impossible  I    'Twould  be  endurance  supernatural — a  com*" 
manding  of  the  enemy's  fastness  by  aid  unknown — ^a  moral  victory, 
entitling  the  achiever  of  it  to  a  corona.     I  would  not  say  "i?a//am," 
but  more  definitely  maxtUaris^ — seeing  it  were  a  victory  not  obtained  by 
but  over  a  jaw-bone ;  that  is  to  say,  not  where  the  jaw-bone  was  ther 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  but  where  it  afforded  the  enemy 
intrenchments  and  supplies.    No :  a  mental  effort  will  not  do — a  blood- 
less victory  you  cannot  expects— the  doctrine  of  physical  force  is  alone 
available — ^you  must  fiy  to  the  Dentist    I  speak  feelingly  on  the  sub* 
ject ;  for  no  one,  perhaps,  hath  experienced,  so  often  as  I  have,  the  rise, 
progress,  and  decline  of  the  tooth-ache.    I  have  marked  the  moments 
when  the  first  uneasy  intermitting  throbs  came  on,  smile-subduing  and 
silence-imposing— conferring  on  me,  out  of  my  own  house,  the  unsought 
and  unmerited  character  of  being  in  love  with  my  own  selfishness,  and 
blind  to  surrounding  interests ;  and  once,  when  exchanging  the  crowded 
room — the  fire-sunned  winter  within,  how  great  was  the  conflict  'twixt 
pain  and  politeness,  on  ^  seeing  home,"  as  ^ey  term  it,  the  fair  ones 
entrusted  to  my  protection.    Alas !  the  pale  spark  of  the  beacon  con- 
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trasted  with  the  sheen  of  the  moonlight ;  the  ensilvered  masts  aad  cord- 
age of  the  vessels  which  slept  tranquilly  before  me ;  the  small  red 
flashings, — the  miniature  lightnings  from  the  boat  in  the  distance,  as  the 
fisherman  was  trimming  his  fire  for  the  midnight  meal ;  the  soft  relief  of 
the  headlands ;  the  look  of  the  Islands  ''  floating  double" — all  bad  lo6€ 
their  poetrj  for  me  then.  Like  that  beacon,  thought  gleamed  indistinct^ 
in  me :  and  like  that  beacon  I  guided  to  the  wished  for  haven  tuicon* 
sciouslj.  This  done,  I  sought  my  bed,  but  found  no  ease  there.  I  got 
up  again  to  look  for  the  usual  remedies.  The  discord  of  the  nerves  was 
beginning  now, — twanging  through  the  jaw  to  the  inner  ear, — ^twanging 
through  every  tooth  on  the  side  afiected,  to  the  cheek  and  the  temple. 
It  increased : — ^*twas  already  concentrating  to  the  spot  forces  which,  in 
the  regular  (healthful)  order  of  nature,  would  have  been  equally  diffused 
through  the  system ;  'twas  appropriating  a  ^  redundance  of  vitality^  that 
throbbed  wildly  in  the  blood-vessels ;  'twas  raising  a  hurricane  of  agony 
.  through  the  brain  that  convulsed  it  to  its  centre.  Sometimes  wouM  I 
fiit,  sometimes  stand  at  the  windows  to  farce  my  admiration  of  something 
abroad  on  the  waters,  persuading  myself  that  even  in  this  was  some 
intermission  of  torture ;  at  other  times  wiMild  I  walk  about  full  of  tbe 
most  feverish  impatience,  longing  for  the  approach  of  morning,  as  if 
that  morning's  sun  could  shed  a  smile  soothingly  on  my  sufierings. 
Then,  when  morning  had  come, — when  the  sleepers  were  astir — ^I  would 
fly  to  each  of  them  for  something,  any  thing  their  sympathies  had  to 
offer  to  me.  But  all  unavailing.  There  is  a  point  in  tooth-^che  as  ia 
other  human  concerns,  beyond  which  one's  sufferance  cannot  extend* 
Arrived  at  this  point  at  last, — I  summoned  up  my  fortitude; — and,  at 
the  same  moment,  the  dentist,  worthy  man,  screwed  up  his  levw,  and  I  my 
courage  to  the  proper  firmness.  The  saw -like  tear,  the  rough  scratching  of 
scarification  over,  the  rooted  enemy  was  soon  laid  prostrate  in  the  basin* 
Never  could  I  exult  over  other  foe  with  half  the  satisfaction  I  felt  then* 
«     •     »    •     rpi^jg  ^^  Q^g  ^£  ^j^^  g^^  £^g^    Y'vfe  or  six  in  successioii 

afterwards,  at  intervals  of  two  and  three  years,  attacked  me,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  appliances  of  pharmacy,  they  were  irresiatible. 
The  only,  emphatically  the  only  cure  was  their  removal.  L4ke  a  sen- 
sible man,  t  jen,  or-«if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  thee-^Uke  a 
sensible  woman,  avoid  that  prostration  of  strength  arising  out  of  days 
and  nights  of  unrest  and  suffering --that  prolonged  abstinence  not  merely 
from  food  bat  from  every  sublunary  comfort-^that  desperate  effort  to 
oombat  a  long  pain  rather  than  encounter  a  short  one.  Dislodge  the 
ruins,  and  the  enemy  qnitteth  the  territoiy. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  about  a  mile  from  old  M'Cleman*s  that  the  widow  Coonaa 
lived.  Her  cabin  stood  at  the  extremity  of  what  was  called  the  Blcu^ 
Woody  oyer  a  rich  and  picturesque  vallej ;  and  both  above  and  below  it, 
were  the  lands  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  husband's  people,  and 
which  Owen  hoped  would  belong  to  him  again.  The  farm  they  actually, 
pofisessed  was  very  small ;  but  Owen  was  a  good  son,  and  by  working 
late  and  early,  and  avoiding  all  extravagancies,  to  which,  under  othec 
circomstances,  he  might  have  been  well  enough  inclined ;  he  managed  to. 
keep  the  old  woman  in  more  comfort  than  many  others  who  had  much 
more  ample  means.  She  thought  there  was  not  sudh  a  son  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  tears  often  came  into  Mary's  eyes,  when  the  old  woman  spoke  o£ 
lier  bouchal  baum,  for  she  vezy  truly  thought  her  testimony  worth  that 
of  the' whole  parish  beside. 

But  just  below  this  cabin,  and  within  a  few  fields  of  it,  there  was 
another  dwelling  equaUy  homely ;  and  it  was  here  the  young  girl  lived 
whom  they  wished  to  make  Mary  believe  a  rival  of  hers.  Lucy  was 
only  a  little  girl  when  the  other  was  grown  up ;  but  now  she  was  grown 
up  herself,  and  it  was  allowed  by  all,  young  and  old,  that  except  Mary, 
there  was  not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  that  country.  She  was,  howeveir, 
one  of  the  very  last  girls  of  her  acquaintance,  whom  Mary  would  have 
thought  of  regarding  as  a  rivaL  They  had  been  always  greatly  attached 
to  each  other ;  and  as  Lucy  grew  up,  this  attachment,  if  it  did  not 
become  stronger,  assumed  more  the  character  of  real  friendship.  How- 
ever, Owen  and  Lucy  were  next  door  neighbours.  He  had  known  her 
firom  her  infancy.  She  had  often  slept  on  his  knee  beside  his  mothei^s 
hearth,  and  Maiy  knew  that  he  still  regarded  her  as  a  favourite  little 
sister.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  Mary  thought,  than  the  idea  of 
any  rivalry  there. 

One  day  the  two  girls  were  talking  very  sadly  about  Owen's  absence. 
Mary  had  not  heard  from  him  since  he  left  home,  and  she  wondered  that 
he  staid  away  so  long,  for  young  Ryan  was  nearly  quite  well,  and  there 
could  be  no  longer  (she  thought)  any  danger  in  his  returning. '  Lucy, 
however,  seemed  to  know  something  more  of  the  cause  of  his  absence  i 
at  least  so  it  appeared  to  Mary,  and  she  naturally  felt  a  little  vexed. 

«  Why,  Lupy,"  she  said,  haif  in  jest,  <'  they  say  he's  courtin'  you.*' 

'*  That  who's  courtin'  me  ?"  said  the  other  hastily. 

*'  Owen  Coonan,  who  else  ?*'  said  Mary. 

Lucy  smiled  archly,  and  her  face  coloured  up  as  she  turned  away  with 
a  sigh,  which  was  certainly  more  expressive  of  happiness  than  sorrow. 
Whea  49he  looked  at  Mary  again,  there  was  an  expression  of  bewildered 
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astonishment  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for 
the  deep  blush  of  Lucy's  cheek,  and  still  more,  the  conscious  expression  of 
her  eyes,  showed  there  was  some  secret^  which  indeed  she  did  not  seem 
very  anxious  to  conceal. 

"  Are  you  jealous  ?"  she  said,  laughing. 

**  No,  Lucy,"  replied  the  other  gravely,  '*  Fd  be  sorry  to  be  jealous  of 
you." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  Lucy ;  and  then  she  added^  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  Mary,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  you.** 

'*  What  is  it,**  said  Mary,  whose  heart  was  agitated  with  a  tumult  of 
fitrange  feelings.  *'  What  is  the  secret^  Lucy."  But  as  she  waited  for 
her  reply,  a  sudden  light  broke  on  her  mind.  There  could  be  nothing* 
false  in  that  innocent  young  heart ;  and  though  Lucy's  countenance  be* 
trayed  considarable  confusion,  it  was  unmixed  with  any  painful  feeling, 
such  as  she  must  have  experienced,  had  her  happiness  involved  the 
betrayal  of  her  friend.  Mary  saw  plainly  that  her  heart  was  gone,  but 
she  was  convinced  that  her  own  momentary  suspicion  as  to  the  object  of 
her  affections  had  been  unfounded.  ''What  is  the  secret,  darlint?**  she 
said  again ;  but  her  anxiety  was  now  on  her  young  friend's  account,  and 
not  on  her  own. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  said  Lucy,  "  but  IH  tell  you  soon." 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  said  the  other,  *'  if  you  can't  tell  me,  of  course  I 
won't  ask  you — ^but  I  never  kept  anything  from  you." 

**  And  111  not  keep  it  long  from  you,  achoral*  said  Lucy,  affectionately. 
"  Fd  have  told  you  afore  now,  only  Fm  under  a  promise  not" 

"  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  I  hope  it's  one  that  deserves  you,  any  way." 

*^  It  is,"  said  Lucy,  whose  eyes  bore  no  common  attestation  to  his  merits ; 
"and  what's  more,  he's  a  well-wisher  of  your  own.  Weary  on  him,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "he  might  have  let  me  tell  you,  whoever  else  he*d  keep 
it  from." 

Mary  thought  with  herself  for  a  few  moments,  "  Oh  !'*  she  sud,  "  its 


» 


"No,"  cried  Lucy,  putting  her  hand  on  her  mouth,  while  the  colour 
rushed  back  to  her  own  face,  "you  mustn't  guess ;  but  the  next  time 
I  see  him,  Fll  make  him  let  me  tell  you  every  thing !"  It  would  not  be 
fair,  the  other  felt,  to  press  her  any  more  on  the  subject. 

This  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety  to  Mary.  The  loss  of  a  young 
heart  is  a  serious  thing,  and  though  she  had  been  as  young  as  Lucy  was 
now,  when  she  became  engaged  to  Owen,  still  she  knew  that  there 
were  few  like  him  in  the  country ;  and  very  few,*indeed,  to  whom  she 
would  have  given  Lucy.  If  there  had  been  anything  light  or  incon- 
stant in  that  young  girl's  character,  it  would  have  been  less  matter ;  bSt 
her  character  was  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  and  Mary  felt  a  very  painful 
degree  of  anxiety  to  know  who  the  person  was  on  whose  worth  and 
attachment  the  happiness  of  her  whole  future  life  was  to  depend. 

An  evening  or  two  after  the  conversation  we  haVe  just  mentionedi  Maiy 
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was  going  to  see  Lucy,  in  the  hope  of  learning  something  more  of  her 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  have  some  talk  with  her  about  her  own.  Having  left 
her  father's  grounds,  she  kept  for  some  distance  along  the  road,  and  then 
took  a  path  that  led  through  the  fields,  till  she  came  to  a  little  horeen, 
or  green  lane,  not  far  from  Lucy's  cabin.  As  she  was  going  along  ther 
inside  of  a  high  hawthorn  hedge,  towards  a  style  that  led  out  on  this  lane^ 
she  saw,  to  her  great  anuusement^  her  lover  and  Lucy  walking  slowly 
along  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Her  first  feeling  was  delight  at 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  her  lover,  whom  she  had  thought  to  be  at 
that  moment,  many  a  mile  away ;  but  suddenly  a  pang  shot  through  her 
heart.  Owen  was  talking  very  earnestly,  but  just  as  they  came  opposite 
where  Maty  was  standing,  and  where  there  was  a  turn  in  the  lane,  that 
would  have  brought  them  within  view  of  the  cabin,  Lucy  raised  her 
head,  "  So,"  said  she,  laughing,  "you  love  me  better  than  your  life." 

"May  I  never  lave  this  spot  if  I  don't!"  replied  the  young  man* 
earnestly. 

**  Then,"  said  Lucy,  "  you  must  promise  me,  that  you  won't  see  Mary 
again,  'till  every  thing  is  settled  between  us." 

"  There's  my  hand  to  you,  I  won't,"  replied  the  false  lover;  "but 
your  right)  Lucy/  he  added,  "  it's  better  to  tell  her  every  thing  at  once* 
It  will  fret  her  of  course,  but  it's  as  weU  for  her  to  know  it  now  as 
again.'' 

"  0h,  it  is — ^far  better,"  said  Lucy ; .  "  well,  111  go  up,  just  as  soon  as  I 
lave  on  the  supper  for  the  ould  man.  I  think  I  may  take  my  leave  o" 
Ihem  all  to-night,"  she  added,  laughing ;  "  for  111  have  no  business  there 
after  this,  any  more  than  yourself." 

'  Owen  smiled  sadly,  and  looked  at  Lucy,  as  Mary  thought,  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  great  fondness.  She  smiled,  too,  and  coloured  a  little. 
*^  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  to  me  ?"  she  asked* 

"  No,  Lucy,"  said  the  other. 

**  Well,  good  night,  and  God  bless  you,"  said  the  girl. 

**  God  bless  you,  darlint/'  replied  the  young  man,  and  with  that  he 
kissed  her ;  and  though  Lucy  blushed  crimson,  she  again  bid  him  good 
night  affectionately,  and  they  parted. 

Mary  saw  and  heard  all  this;  and  when  she  was  left  alone,  she 
sat  down  on  the  green  bank.  The  sun  was  setting  at  this  time,  but 
fihe  sat  there  while  the  twilight  deepened,  and  distant  objects  disappeared, 
and  those  round  her  became  gradually  dark  and  indistinct.  She  rose  at 
last,  and  looked  round  her,  as  if  she  was  unconscious  where  she  was ; 
and  then  she  heaved  a  very  deep  sigh,  and  took  her  way  back  to  her 
father's  cabin* 

She  found  her  mother  alone,  sitting  at  her  wheel,  beside  the  clear  turf 
fire.  Even  in  this  imperfect  light  the  old  woman  was  startled  by  the 
girl's  appearance.  "  Why,  Lord  bless  us,  Mary,"  she  cried,  "  what's  the 
matther  with  you  ?" 

«  Nothing,  mother;*  replied  the  girl,  taking  her  wheel,  which  was  in 
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in  the  comers  beside  the  fire,  and  sitting  down  to  it  where  the  light 
could  not  fall  on  her  face ;  but  her  voice  still  more  than  her  appearance 
convinced  the  mother  there  was  something  wrong  with  her.  Maiy,- 
however,  said  she  was  only  a  little  cold  from  having  been  out  too  late  ; 
and  the  mother,-  who  saw  that  her  mind  was  disturbed,  and  who  felt 
veiy  much  for  her  situation,  did  not  like  to  distress  her  bj  anj  more 
questions. 

After  a  little  while,  Lucy  came  in ;  Maiy  almost  started  from  her  seat 
when  she  saw  her ;  and  she  moved  back  farther  firom  the  fire,  so  as  to  be 
^  '^iU  more  secure  from  observation. 

'<  Oh !  Lucy,  your*re  welcome,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  And  how  is  the 
x)ld  man  to-night,  alanna  ?" 

<^  He's  well,  thank  God,  and  you,  Mrs.  M'Cleman ;  and  how  ia 
yourself,  mam  ?" 

"Oh I  in  troth,  acushla,  Fm  very  poorly, — ^very  dawny  entirely  this 
while  back.*' 

"  Oh !  well,"  said  Lucy,  "  youH  be  betther,  plaise  God,  when  the  fine 
weather  comes." 

"  Oh !  plaise  God,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  Sit  down,  acushla,  and  tell 
us  all  the  news." 

Lucy  sat  down  on  a  little  creepy  beside  the  hob.  She  was  just  oppo* 
site  Mary,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  and  whose  pale  face  was 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  gloom,  while  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire 
played  over  the  countenance  of  her  young  rivaL  There  was  so  much 
artlessness  and  candour  in  that  countenance,  that,  had  Mary's  mind  been 
in  its  ordinary  state,  and  not  broken  down  as  it  had  been  by  previous 
anxiety  and  distress,  all  she  had  witnessed  in  the  boreen  that  nighty 
could  scarcely  have  convinced  her  that  Lucy  could  be  capable  of  playing 
a  double  part.  Indeed,  she  could  not  properly  accuse  her  of  this,  for  she 
believed  that  the  object  of  her  present  visit  was  to  disclose  every  thing  to 
her.  The  girl  had  evidently  something  on  her  mind.  She  sat  talking 
to  Mrs.  M'Cleman,  but  still  she  looked  towards  Mary.  She  seemed 
surprised  at  her  silence. 

"  Mary,"  she  said  at  last,  "  are  you  poorly  to-night  ?" 

Mary  tried  to  reply,  but  her  voice  failed  her.  "Is  she  complaining 
Mrs.  M^Cleman  ?"  said  the  other,  rising  from  her  seat  in  alarm. 

"  Oh !  in  troth,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  she's  dawny  enough,  poor 
thing."  Lucy  was  in  a  moment  at  her  friend's  side.  "  Mary  darlint,** 
she  said,  "  tell  me  what  ails  you?" 

"  Nothing  ails  me,"  replied  the  other,  pushing  her  away  somewhat 
rudely. 

«  Wont  you  let  me  ait  beside  you  ?"  said  Lucy. 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  in  a  hoarse  choked  voice.  "  Fd  rather  you  wouldn't." 
Lucy's  eyes  filled  up^  and  Maiy  stooped  her  head,  and  seemed  engaged 
about  her  wheel. 

The  mother  was  as  much  surprised  as  Luey«  but  she  knew  only  one 
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cause  for  the  distress  of  mind  which  the  girl  was  evidently  labouring 
under,  and  that  was  anxiety  about  her  lover.  She  called  Lucy  over. 
^  Don't  mind  her,  acushla,"  she  whispered,  "  she's  in  throuble  to-night, 
Crod  help  her."  But  she  had  been  often  in  trouble,  yet  she  had  never  treated 
Lucy  with  unkindness  before.  The  young  girl  sat  down  again ;  but  it 
was  getting  late,  and  she  was  evidently  becoming  very  uneasy ;  she  gave 
Mary  several  hints  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her  alone ;  but  it  was  all 
to  no  purpose.  At  last  the  old  man  came  in,  and  now  she  had  less  chance 
tiian  ever  of  being  able  to  accomplish  her  object. 

After  being  baffled  in  all  her  attempts,  she  got  up  to  go  away ;  but  sb^ 
was  determined  to  make  a  last  effort.  "Mary,"  she  said,  "will  y  u 
come  out  with  me  for  a  minute.    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Mary,  however,  declined,  with  most  unaccountable  coldness.  "It's 
something  particular  I  have  to  say  to  you,"  she  said  ;  and  then,  seeing 
the  old  man  looking  at  her  suspiciously,  she  became  embarrassed,  and 
liastily  added,  "  it's  some  business  of  my  own  I  want  to  ax  your  advice 
about." 

«  Oh !  I  dar'  say,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  smile  of  intense  bitterness 
and  scorn.  "I  can't  leave  the  house  to-night,"  she  added,  in  a  tone 
which  showed  that  any  further  solicitation  would  be  useless. 

Poor  Lucy  could  not  conceal  her  disappointment  and  vexation.  "  Well, 
ft  good  night,  Mrs.  M'Cleman,"  she  said ;  "  I  hope  Mary'll  be  better 
to-morrow." 

"  Oh !  God  grant,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  won't  you  come  to  see  her, 
Lucy  ?" 

*'  I  will,  mam,"  said  the  girl.  "  Do,  acushla ;  she'll  be  glad  to  see  you," 
and  Lucy,  bidding  the  old  man  good  night,  took  her  departure. 

After  her  father  had  taken  his  supper  and  gone  to  bed,  Mary,  just  to 
relieve  her  heart,  which  was  ready  to  burst,  told  her  mother  of  all  she 
had  seen  and  heard  that  evening.  This  was  only  a  proof  of  what  the 
old  woman  had  been  long  enough  trying  to  persuade  Mary  of,  and  what 
she  had  been  at  least  half  convinced  of  herself ;  but  she  received  the 
intelligence  with  as  much  astonishment  and  indignation,  as  if  Owen's  suit 
had  never  met  with  any  opposition,  and  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
doubt  of  his  fidelity.  Her  husband,  to  whom,  of  course,  she  told  the 
whole  circimistance  that  night,  felt  much  as  she  did  herself.  He  was 
glad  that  what  he  considered  the  only  obstacle  to  Mary's  settlement  in 
life  was  removed;  but  still,  he  felt  highly  incensed  at  his  daughter 
being  made  little  of.  He  did  not,  like  the  poor  mother,  sympathise  with 
Mary's  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment ;  but  it  would  have  been  more 
gratifying  to  his  pride,  if  the  young  man  had  been  forced  to  relinquish 
the  object  of  his  love,  instead  of  freely  abandoning  it. 

Poor  Mary  spent  a  sleepless  night.  It  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  have  felt  more  utterly  and  hopelessly  wretched ;  if  any  thing 
could  have  added  to  the  bitterness  of  being  deceived  in  her  lover,  it  was 
being  deceived  at  fhe  same  time  in  the  friend  whom  she  had  loved 
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and  trusted  in  so  long.  It  was  wonderful^  she  thought,  how  one  so 
young  could  be  so  very  false ;  how  she  could  meet  her  day  after  day  with 
her  old  unaltered  kindness  of  manner,  and  cherish  all  the  time  such  a 
secret  in  her  heart.  Stilly  however,  she  did  her  the  justice  to  believe  that 
there  was  after  all  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  truth  in  her  character ; 
her  coming  there  that  night,  as  well  as  her  admission,  in  their  previous 
conversation,  that  she  had  a  secret  which  she  was  imder  a  promise  not  to 
xLisclose,  convinced  her  that  she  was  at  least  unwilling  to  deceive  her  to 
the  last.  ''  She  must  be  very  bold,"  thought  Mary,  "  that  she  would 
venture  to  come  and  tell  me  the  whole  story  to  my  face.*" 

Old  Terence  Cassidy  was  at  this  time  a  constant  visitor  at  M^Cler- 
nan's.  He  happened  to  drop  in  the  next  day,  when  the  family  were 
at  dinner ;  and  his  neighbour,  very  much  to  Mary's  annoyance,  told  him 
of  all  that  had  occurred ;  it  was  a  kind  of  family  secret,  with  which,  of 
•course,  he  had  a  right  to  be  made  acquainted.  He  affected  not  to  be  at  all 
£uri»ised,  though  it  was  evident  to  Mary  that  he  was  very  much 
surprised  and  delighted,  too. 

**  Och,"  said  he,  laughing,  ^'is  that  all  you  know  about  it  ?  I  thought 
that  was  an  ould  story  by  this ;  many's  the  time  myself  seen  the  two  of 
them,  meandherin*  about  the  hills,  when  I  thought  it  would  be  fitter  for  a 
young  girl  like  her  to  be  at  home  in  her  bed." 

'*  Oh  but,  Mr.  Cassidy,*'  said  the  old  woman,  *'  to  think  o'  the  desaivin' 
V  illy  an  never  to  let  on  to  my  poor  child,  but  make  her  blieve  he  was 
breakin'  his  heart  about  her  all  the  while." 

"Arrah  whisht,  woman/*  cried  the  husband,  angrily — ^''what  is  it 
to  Mary  if  he  was  coortin'  all  the  girls  in  Tullyconnel  ?** 

Cassidy,  however,  knew,  as  well  as  her  father  himself,  that  this  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Mary ;  but,  of  course,  he  would  not  appear  to  view 
it  in  any  such  light.  He  expressed  great  concern  for  Lucy,  for  every 
I)erson  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  only  deluding  her  the  fellow  was ;  and 
that  he  would  never  marry  any  but  some  girl  like  Mary,  that  had  "  acres 
of  charms."  **  It's  a  wondher  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  but  the  ould  man 
has  more  sense ;  only,  I  dar*  say,  he  knows  nothin'  about  it  any  more  than 
yourselves." 

"  Oh,  God  help  her,"  said  Mrs.  M'Cleman,  with  much  feeling — *'  ihafs 
what  it  is  to  want  a  mother.    Och  hone,  my  poor  Lucy." 

*^  Whisht,"  cried  the  old  man,  as  Tim  Hanratty  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  said  Tim. 

"  God  save  you  kindly,"  said  the  farmer,  but  not  in  a  very  kind  tone, 
for  Tim  was  known  to  be  a  great  ally  of  young  Coonan*s ;  however,  the 
old  woman  was  generally  kind  to  every  one.  ^  Won't  you  take  a  seat, 
avick,"  she  said  to  Tim,  who  had  placed  himself  with  his  back  to 
tiie  dresser. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  mam,"  he  said,  "  Tm  tired  sittin* ;  Tm  tould  you  le 
goin'  to  Carrick  the  morrow,  Mr.  M'Cleman,*'  he  added.  The  farmer 
said  he  was,  and  Tim  gave  him  a  small  commission,  which  the  other 
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promised  to  execute.  It  was  a  wann  day,  and  Tim  was  heated^  for  he 
had  hurried  over  from  his  dimier  to  give  this  commission  to  M'Cleman, 
and  had  to  be  back  immediately  to  his  work. 

'*  Marj,  acushla/'  he  said,  as  he  vriped  his  forehead,  "  mayl)e  you'd 
give  us  a  dhrink  of  butthermilk^  we're  very  dhry." 

Mary  got  up,  and  handed  him  a  noggin  of  fine  fresh  milk. 

*^  He  won't  be  here  to  night/'  whispered  Tim,  as  he  took  it.  ''  The 
morraio  night  r  he  added,  with  a  wink  towards  the  old  man. 

The  girl  stared  at  him,  and  he,  probably  for  fear  of  attracting  observa- 
tion, said  no  more,  and  took  his  leave* 

What  could  he  mean  by  this  ?  thought  Maiy,  in  the  course  of  the  eve- 
ning. Had  he  come  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  to  break  off  with  her ;  or 
had  he  come  on  his  own  part,  and  as  a  friend  to  her^  to  inform  her  of  the 
faithlessness  of  her  lover  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  night  came.  It  was  dark  and  the  wind  was  high.  M'Cleman 
had  gone  off  before  light  that  morning,  and  was  not  expected  home  till 
very  late.  Mary  was  alone  in  the  cabin,  where  every  thing  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  appearance  of  comfort  The  floor  was  swept  up  clean,  and 
a  fresh  fire  of  turf  had  been  put  down,  which  filled  the  cabin  with  its  dusky 
hut  cheerful  light.  The  table  stood  in  front  of  the  fire.  It  was  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth,  clean  out  of  the  folds,  and  on  it  was  placed  the  good 
man's  supper,  (a  very  substantial  one)  consisting  of  cold  beef,  and  a 
couple  of  farrels  of  brown  bread,  and  a  foaming  jug  of  porter  beside  his 
plate.  There  was,  moreover,  a  little  skillet  of  potatoes  beside  the  fire, 
ready  to  be  hung  on  when  he  would  be  near  coming  home.  The  door 
of  the  cabin  was  open,  for  the  old  woman  was  still  coming  in  and  out 
from  the  byre ;  and  Mary  was  sitting  at  her  wheel  beside  the  hearth. 

"  Hoir  ill  the  scenes  that  oflfflr  rest,  and  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree  !*' 

Mary's  pale  and  sunken  cheek  gave  sad  evidence  that  her  rest  was  gone. 
It  was  jiist  such  a  home  as  this,  humble  and  happy,  that  she  had  hc^d 
to  be  the  mistress  of;  but  that  was  all  over  now.  She  stopped  spinning 
and  pushed  away  her  wheel ;  and  she  might  as  well  do  so,  for  she  was 
.making  but  little  progress ;  but  as  she  sat  thinking  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  of  all  her  lost  hopes,  she  heard  a  step  outside  approaching  the 
door.  It  was  not  her  moth^r^s,  she  knew,  for  it  was  too  light  and  quick ; 
but  the  next  moment  her  lover  stood  before  her.  He  looked  hastily 
round ;  and  seeing  that  the  girl  was  alone,  he  came  towards  her  with  an 
exclamation  of  delight.  Mary  started  up,  her  eyes  flashing  with  indig- 
nation. 

«  Oh  I  Mary,"  cried  the  young  man,  « come  off  f<»  God's  sake ;  we 
haven't  a  minute  to  lose." 

Before  Mary  had  time  to  reply,  or  to  understand  what  he  meant,  her 
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moiher  came  in.  She  Heard  this  proposal  and  looked  towards  the  girl ; 
bat  one  look  was  enough  to  satisfy  her  that  she  was  no  party  to  any 
secret  plan.  But  then  the  dreadful  fear  that  her  daughter  was  about  to 
be  sacrificed  to  a  mercenaiy  villain  rushed  at  once  on  her  mind.  So  she 
snatched  up  the  long  kitchen  tongs ;  and,  though  her  hand  trembled,  it 
was  more  with  rage  than  weakness.  **  Lave  the  place^"  she  said,  lifting 
the  tongs  with  both  her  hands.  *^  Lave  the  place,  Owen  Coonan,  or  HI 
open  jour  skulL" 

Owen,  without  more  ado,  seized  on  the  old  woman,  and  wresting  the 
tongs  from  her,  pushed  her  into  a  little  room  off  the  kitchen,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  door.  As  he  turned  to  Mary,  she  snatched  up  a  knife. 
Ther6  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of  her  countenance  anymore  than 
her  words.  <'  If  you  lay  a  hand  on  me,"  she  said,  *f  Fll  have  your 
life." 

But  Owen,  who,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  had  no  time  to  think  of 
any  thing  but  the  one  object  he  had  in  view,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and 
in  spite  of  her  struggles  carried  her  out  of  the  house.  He  hurried  09 
through  the  darkness  till  he  came  to  the  road,  where  a  car  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  discovered  that  the  girl  had  fainted. 
**  My  God !"  he  cried,  in  horror,  **  she's  dead !" 

<<  She's  not  ^ead,"  said  the  man  who  was  with  the  cart,  and  who  was 
SO  other  than  our  friend  Tim  Hanratty.  ^<Lay  her  down  handy. 
The  joltin'  'iU  bring  her  to." 

Owen  would  not  have  tried  this  experiment,  but  there  was  no  alter- 
native; a  moment's  delay  might  be  fatal  to  his  purpose;  so  he  laid  her 
down  gently  on  the  quilt  that  covered  the  straw  with  which  the  cart  was 
filled,  and  took  his  seat  beside  her.  Tim  vaulted  up  on  the  shaft  and 
drove  off. 

.They  had  not  gone  more  than  about  a  mile,  and  were  driving  at  a 
rapid  rate  along  a  lonely  road,  when  they  met  a  man  on  horseback.  He 
spoke  to  them  in  passing,  but  got  no  reply.  "  May  I  never,"  whispered 
Tim,  «  but  that's  the  ould  divil  himself." 

**  It  is,"  said  the  other ;  "  for  God's  sake  dhrive.** 

^  He'll  thrack  us,  now,"  said  Tim,  <<  when  he  knows  it's  uz  that's  in  it ; 
but  never  fear — ^we'll  distance  him  yet." 

The  horseman  stopped  after  passing,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  he 
rode  back  a  little  way ;  but  the  night,  as  we  have  said,  was  very  dark, 
and  they  soon  lost  sight  of  him.  They  were  far  away  in  the  mountains 
before  Mary  had  recovered  and  become  completely  aware  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  and  then  she  could  only  weep  and  lament  and  vow  all  sorts  of 
vengeance  against  her  unfortunate  lover.  Owen  was  bewildered;  for 
though  her  resistance  at  first  might  have  prepared  him  for  this,  he  was 
too  much  excited  then  to  think  of  it ;  and  even  now  he  seemed  to  attri- 
bute her  distress  to  agitation  and  alarm ;  and  instead  of  entering  into 
any  explanation,  he  only  tried  by  kindness  to  soothe  her  feelings. 

After  a  little  while^  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  began  to  appear  on 
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the  sunmutB  of  the  mountains  ro\uid  theooy  and  as  they  were  passing  through 
a  low  dark  valley,  Owen  saw  a  number  of  horsemen  crossing  a  hill  a 
good  way  in  their  rear.  They  only  appeared  for  a  moment,  but  Owen 
had  no  doubt  that  they  were  some  of  M<Cleman*s  faction  in  pursuit. 
Tin^  &om  the  time  that  Mary  had  recovered  from  the  swoon,  or  at  least 
from  the  time  that  he  was  convinced  by  her  manner  that  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  business,  never  turned  his  head,  so  that  the  girl,  who  was 
sitting  with  her  back  to  him,  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  his  voice  during 
the  whole  oi  the  journey. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  horsemen,  Tim,  without 
speaking  threw  the  rope,  which  served  for  reins,  to  his  companion,  and 
leaping  off  the  car,  disappeared  at  once.  Owen  had  now  to  take  the 
reins  himself.  He  and  Mary  had  both  been  silent  for  some  time.  The 
latter  had  probably  still  so  much  confidence  in  her  lover,  as  to  know  that 
she  was  in  no  actual  danger,  and  that  she  had  only  to  act  with  firmness, 
in  Older  to  get  safely  through  this  unhappy  adventure ;  while  the  young 
wan,  interpreting  her  silence  in  a  way  more  favourable  to  himself,  had 
his  own  mind  too  much  occupied  to  think  of  interrupting  it. 

Shortly  after  Tim  had  left  them,  they  came  to  an  old  ruined  house. 
A  very  solitary  place  it  was,  and  a  fit  residence  for  the  miserable  outcast 
by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  Owen  pulled  up  here,  and  having  leapt  ofiy 
imd  knocked  at  the  door,  turned  to  lift  Mary  out  of  the  cart.  She  rejected 
his  assistance ;  but  acting  on  her  determination  of  being  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances, she  got  down,  and  followed  the  young  man  to  the  door.  It 
was  opened  for  them  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  conducted  them 
into  a  large  desolate  looking  apartment.  There  was  no  furniture  in 'it 
but  an  old  deal  table,  a  single  chair  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
little  truckle  bed,  over  in  a  dark  comer.  A  resin  candle,  stuck  in  a  rusty 
iron  candlestick,  stood  on  the  table.  Its  light  was  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  fioor  above  had  fallen  in,  and  that  the  apartment  was  open  to 
the  roof;  but  this  was  evident  from  the  echo,  and  the  moaning  of  the 
¥rind  through  the  vacant  ruin. 

The  inhabitant  of  this  wretched  dwelling  was  a  very  old  man.  His 
hair  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  there  was  something  exceedingly  venera- 
ble in  his  appearance ;  he  was  more  like  an  old  hermit  than  the  degraded 
wretch,  who,  except  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  would  have  been 
shunned  by  any  but  the  most  abandoned  of  society.  Mary  knew  at  once 
in  whose  presence  she  stood ;  she  had  never  seen  this  person  before,  but 
be  was  a  celebrated  character,  and  she  felt  a  degree  of  awe  in  his 
presence,  which  was  the  greater  from  the  involuntary  respect,  which 
notwithstanding  his  character,  his  appearance  excited.  He  was  not 
alone  when  Mary  and  her  companion  entered.  Tim  Hanratty  was 
there,  with  his  short  stick  in  his  hand  and  his  big-coat  flxmg  across  his 
shoulder,  as  if  he  was  making  a  long  journey  on  foot.  He  seemed 
greatly  astonished  at  seeing  his  friends,  for  the  fact  was,  that  at  the 
moment  the  latter  knocked  at  the  door,  he  was  arranging  with  the  oti 
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buckle-beggar  about,  a  pretended  affair  of  bis  own,  and  telling  bim  a  long- 
story  of  a  beautiful  Httle  colleen  tbat  was  breaking  ber  beart  about  bim, 
and  wbom  be  would  bave  to  marry  unknownst  to  ber  people. 

Wben  Mary  found  berself  in  tbis  den  of  infamy,  sbe  looked  round! 
witb  a  feeling  of  borror ;  but  presently  summoned  up  all  ber  firmness. 
^'  Wbat  did  you  bring  me  bere  for  ?"  sbe  said,  turning  to  ber  lover.  **  To 
make  you  my  own  wife,  Mary,"  replied  tbe  young  man,  attempting  ta 
take  ber  band ;  but  sbe  drew  it  back  indignantly. 

^  Tbat's  wbat  111  never  be,"  sbe  said — ^ber  bigb  spirit  kindling  in  ber 
eyes ;  ''  never !  if  it  was  to  save  me  from  deatb  tbis  minute." 

'<  Ob  bo  r  cried  tbe  old  man,  laugbing ;  **  is  tbat  tbe  way  of  it?  Did 
be  take  you  off  by  force,  dear  ?" 

^  He  did,  sir,"  said  Mary,  «  but  bell  suffer  for  it  jet." 

*'  Faitb  be  surely  will ;"  said  tbe  old  man,  *'  be  dbs  got  bis  neck  in  a 
baiter,  tbere's  no  doubt." 

Mary's  eyes,  almost  involuntarily,  turned  upon  ber  lover.  Tbis  nigbt 
was  tbe  first  time  sbe  bad  seen  bim  since  bis  return,  except  tbat  evening 
in  tbe  boreen.  Sbe  could  only  see  bim  indistinctly  tben ;  but  sbe  saw 
now  tbat  be  bad  suffered  dreadfully  wbile  *'  living  against  the  law."  His 
face  was  pale  and  baggard,  and  tbere  was  sometbing  of  wildness  in  it ; 
for  tbe  moments  were  passing  over,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  it  would 
be  no  longer  in  Mary's  power  to  avert  both  bis  doom  and  ber  own.  He 
iseemed  to  bave  lost  all  power  of  speecb ;  be  was  so  utterly  amazed  tbat 
be  bad  not  a  word  to  say.  Mary  learned,  bowever,  wbat  sbe  bad  not 
known  before,  tbat  tbey  were  closely  pursued;  and  sbe  believed  tbat 
even  if  Owen  escaped  being  sacrificed  on  tbe  sjMt,  bis  life  was,  by  tbis^ 
night's  proceedings,  forfeited  to  tbe  law.  Love  is  a  strange  tbing ;  it  is 
tbe  source  of  innumerable  miseries  as  we  all 'know,  but  tbere  is  one  tbing^ 
can  be  said  for  it,  that  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  unerring  light — ^tbat 
wben  it  is  true  and  mutual,  each  beart  is,  with  regard  to  theotber,  infal* 
lible.  It  was  impossible  that  Mary  could  think  at  tbat  moment  of  all 
tbe  circumstances  in  which  her  doubts  bad  originated ;  but  even  if  sbe 
bad,  tbey  wotdd  have  appeared  now  less  conclusive  than  before. 

Just  as  ber  mind  was  in  this  wavering  ^state,  Tim,  who  bad  gone 
to  the  door,  rushed  into  tbe  room.  « By  Jaburs,  they're  on  us !"  be 
cried,  <<  here's  ould  M'Cleman  and  his  whole  faction  crossin'  Ben-na- 
Biogbi" 

Owen  threw  himself  on  bis  knees.  Even  if  bis  life  bad  not  been  at 
stake,  hii  passionate  words  might  bave  moved  a  more  obdurate  beart 
than  Mary's.  Tbe  girl  looked  wildly  round  ber ;  sbe  seemed  unable  to 
collect  ber  thoughts,  while  every  moment  was  increasing  tbe  danger.^ 
**  Owen,"  she  said,  turning  to  ber  lover,  "  can  you  lay  your  band  on 
your  beart  and  say,  before  God,  it  was  never  false  to  me  P' 

Owen  asserted  bis  innocence  in  a  form  too  solemn  to  be  transferred  ta 
our  pages.    Mary  looked  hastily  towards  tbe  old  man. 

**  Well,  will  you  many  bim,  acusbla?"  said  the  latter. 
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«I  will,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

<<  And  will  JOU)"  he  said,  turning  to  the  other,  '<  take  her  for  your 
.wedded  wife  ?" 

"  I  will,**  he  answered. 

*<  SLueel  down,  dear,"  and  Mary  knelt  down  beside  her  lover,  and  the 
old  man,  extending  his  hands  over  them,  spoke  the  irrevocable  words 
which  joined  them  together  for  life. 

Owen  slipped  a  guinea  into  the  old  man's  hand,  and  Tim  whispered  to 
.him  as  he  followed  his  friends  out  of  the  house,  '^  that  he  would  be  back 
before  morning  to  settle  his  own  little  business." 

In  a  few  moments  they  were  again  seated  in  the  car,  and  driving  away 
as  hard  as  the  horse  could  go.  The  old  man  stood  at  his  door  and  called 
after  them  to  take  the  turn  to  the  left ;  but  they  either  did  not  hear  him, 
or  did  not  choose  to  attend  to  his  advice.  They  drove  right  on,  till  the 
Talley,  assuming  by  degrees  the  character  of  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
Ixrought  them  at  last  to  the  edge  of  a  river,  which  they  knew  was  before 
them,  but  which  to  their  utter  dismay  they  foimd  absolutely  impassable. 
It  was  always  a  formidable  river,  but  it  had  been  flooded  by  late  raina. 
far  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  and  was  now  a  rapid  and  fearful  torrent.. 
The  banks  on  that  side  of  the  river  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  rese- 
at this  particular  part  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  its  bed.  The  water- 
seldom  approached  within  some  distance  of  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  but 
now,  even  dose  to  the  base,  it  seemed  to  be  two  or  three  feet  in  depth. . 

This  was  a  pleasant  situation  for  the  fugitives.  They  could  not 
think  of  turning  back,  that  would  be  rushing  into  the  lion's  mouth ;  yet 
there  was  equal  danger  in  remaining  where  they  were.  They  had  not 
seen  their  pursuers  since  they  left  the  old  ntian's  house,  but  they  knew 
they  could  not  be  far  off,  and  that  he,  either  from  fear  or  the  hope  of 
reward,  would  give  them  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

"Wait,"  said  Tim,  leaping  off  the  car,  "we  have  one  chance  yet."* 
Tim  and  his  friend  had  both  crossed  this  river  before,  but  they  were- 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  localities.    However,  it  seemed 
possible  to  drive  along  close  under  the  bank  where  the  water  was  shalloir 
and  the  current  comparatively  weak ;  but  it  was  necessary,  before  ven- 
turing on  this,  which  was  a  very  dangerous  expedient  at  best,  to 
ascertain  whether  they  could  proceed.    Once  having]  entered,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  turn  back,  and  it  was  very  likely  that  their  course  might 
be  interrupted  by  rocks  or  by  the  water  becoming  too  deep,  and  then,  as 
.  Tim  said,  "they  would  be  namplushed  worse  than  ever."    So  off  he  set  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery,  up  to  his  middle  in  water ;  while  Owen  and  his 
bride  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  torrent. 

Tim  had  not  gone  twenty  yards  when  he  disappeared  with  a  "  Whoo  I" 
wild  enough  to  have  been  his  last.  Owen  dashed  after  him,  but  he  was 
on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  "  What's  the  matter,"  cried  Owen.  "  Oh  I 
ihe  divil  run  away  wid  you,**  said  Tim,  shaking  the  water  from  his 
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clothes,  <<  may  I  never,  Owen,  but  an  otther,  tbe  bulk  of  a  fimall  pig, 
ran  right  in  atween  my  legs." 

"  Oh !  Tim,"  said  the  other,  "  for  God's  sake  move  yourself  cmp  we're 
lost ;"  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  urging  poor  Tim  tomove  himself. 
He  was  soon  out  of  sight ;  but  alas!  his  kbour  was  firuittess. 

Owen  was  standing  by  the  river,  and  Mary,  overoonw  with  varioos 
feelings,  sat  on  a  stone  beside  him.  Their  situation  was  very  romantic^ 
<Hily  that  it  was  a  little  too  dangerous.  The  country  before  them,  as  it 
lay  in  mo<mlight  and  shadow,  was  highly  picturesque ;  but  the  torrent  at 
their  feet  swept  by  with  such  awful  rapidity,  that  it  would  have  made 
one's  head  dizzy  to  look  cm  it. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  wild  shout ;  and  looking  up»  they  saw  a  number 
of  mounted  men  coming  full  speed  down  the  ravine.  Mary  leapt  up 
with  a  cry  of  terror.  «  Oh!  Owen,"  she  exdaimed,  ** fly, fly  for  God's 
sake,  or  theyTl  murder  you." 

The  young  man  caught  her,  and  drew  her  dose  to  his  side.  He  looked 
round  him  hastily  and  for  nearly  a  minute  kept  his  eyes  on  the  river,  as  if 
he  meditated  the  desperate  expedient  of  bearing  her  through  it.  Maiy 
still  implored  him  to  save  himself,  as  he  might  have  done  by  climbing 
the  ^de  of  the  gorge,  where  the  horsemen  could  not  have  foUowed  him ; 
and  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  wisest  course,  for  she  was  lus  wife 
now,  and  a  temporary  separation  was  all  that  could  be  reasonably  appie^ 
bended ;  but  it  was  a  course  which  he  never  thought  of  pursuing.  As 
Mary  looked  up  in  his  face,  she  saw  that  it  was  deadly  pale ;  but  it  was 
evident  at  the  same  time  that  his  resolution  was  formed.  Indeed  tliere 
was  little  time  for  deliberatioii,  for  in  a  few  moments  they  were  snt^ 
rounded  by  their  pursuers. 

^  Down  with  him,"  cried  old  M'Cleman,  pressing  forward ;  but  his 
arm  was  seized  by  another  of  the  party. 

<<  Don't  dar'  to  strike  him,"  cried  the  latter ;  '<  is  it  to  go  muidher  the 
boy,  and  uz  ten  again  one  ?     Owen,  give  up  the  eoUeen.'* 

Owen,  who  saw  that  opposition  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  there  oould 
be  no  blow  struck  without  danger  to  Mary,  threw  down  his  stick,'  and 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  placed  Mary  on  the  car,  and  one  of  tiie 
men  taking  ofl*  a  stirrup-leather,  they  were  about  to  bind  Owen's  arms ; 
but  he  had  not  the  same  reason  now  for  submitting,  as  when  his  colleen 
was  standing  by  his  side.  He  sprung  back,  and  snatching  a  stick  from 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  party,  threatened  to  knock  the  'brains  out  of  tfae 
first  man  that  would  approach  him.  **  111  go  with  you  quietly,"  he  said, 
**  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  be  bound  like  a  common  thief." 

**  Well,  Coonan,"  said  the  person  who  had  interfered  before,  **  I  know 
you're  a  man  of  your  word,  and  you  sha'n't  be  bounds  if  you  only  give  me 
your  hand  that  youll  not  thry  to  lave  us." 

The  other  gave  the  required  pledge,  and  taking  his  seat  oa  tiie  ev 
beside  his  bride,  they  were  escorted  badi:  to  M'Cleraaa's  heoae. 

Owen  was  brought  on  to  the  town,  and  lodged  in  gaol ;  and  Mary,  as  we 
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have  already  mentioned,  was  so  overcome  with  agitation  and  fSiktigae^ 
that  she  had  to  take  to  her  bed.  She  spent  three  most  wretched  days  ; 
sickness  and  distress  of  mind  reduced  her  to  such  dreadfully  low  spirits^ 
tliat  she  was  disposed  to  look  on  everything  in  the  worst  possible  light ; 
imd  ae  her  mother,  by  way  of  reconciling  her  to  her  lover's  fate,  was 
constantly  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  of  his  infidelity,  she  found  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  much  disturbed  on  this  subject  as  ever» 
Indeed  the  poor  mother  felt  so  much  pity  for  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
that  she  tried  all  she  could  to  convince  herself,  as  well  as  Mary,  how 
richly  he  deserved  his  fate.  The  old  man  swore  informations  against 
him  the  morning  after  the  abduction ;  but  Tim,  as  he  said  himself,  was 
l)^ond  his  reach.  Even  if  Mary  had  been  disposed  to  give  all  the 
information  in  her  power,  this,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  would  not 
have  amounted  to  any  positive  evidence  against  him ;  and  M^Cleman^ 
when  he  had  the  object  of  his  vengeance  in  his  power,  did  not  care  about 
his  accomplices. 


MEMOIRS    OF   NATIVE    ARTISTS.— No.   V.* 

EDWARD   SMITH. 

2r  there  be  any  feeling  allied  to  pride,  which  it  were  safe  and  honourable 
to  cultivate  and  to  cherish,  it  is  that  which  stimulates  us  when  we 
proudly  point  to  the  genius  of  a  man,  with  whom  we  can  claim  the 
honour  of  co-national  birth.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  thought,  to 
which  the  heart  bounds  with  delight.  We  turn  to  our  mother  country 
with  a  filial  pride,  loving  her  the  more  for  the  brother  she  has  given  to 
us ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  we  proclaim : — 

**  This  U  my  own,  my  Native  Land  I" 

The  enthusiasm  thus  enkindled,  the  nationality  thus  implanted,  stands 
to  the  full  credit  of  genius ;  one  of  whose  proudest  attributes  it  is,  to 
ennoble  whatever  it  touches ;  throwing  a  halo  around  the  humblest  shed» 
and  giving  to  the  meanest  locality  an  undying  interest.  But  is  it  not 
therefore  a  saddening  thought  to  know,  that  that  very  genius,  perhaps, 
in  whose  light  we  bask,  and  of  whose  productions  we  proudly  boast  the 
possession,  was  permitted  to  pass  its  latter  days  amidst  the  chilling 
damps  of  neglect;  and  that  whilst  there  rested  upon  the  sensitive 
mirror  of  its  mind,  deep  but  unseen  impressions  of  grandeur  and  of 
beauty, — ^there  was  no  eliciting  encouragement  to  bring  up,— daguerre- 
otype-like,— ^0  lingering  charms  that  lay  there,  awaiting  but  the 
delicate  hand  of  skilful  developement? 

There  are  no  reminiscences  more  depressing  than  those  which  remind 
us  of  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  genius ;  and  they  are  the  more  keenly 

*  N08.  L  n.  and  m.  appeared  in  Vol.  lY.  of  the  Cxrizzii  ;-^No.  lY .  in  our  January 
Number. 
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oppressiye,  because  we  know  that  they  fell  upon  the  sensitive  and  the' 
modest :  self-asserting  ability  always  protects  itself  from  such  encroach- 
ments. It  meets  the  world  with  weapons  better  suited  for  the  struggle ; 
and  brings  less  of  sensibility  to  be  wounded  in  the  conflict.  All  its 
aspirations  are  worldly,  and  are  therefore  understood;  but  the  mild» 
unpretending  man  of  true  genius,  the  purity  and  depth  of  whose  feel- 
ings are  foreign  to  the  mere  clay  of  life ;  he  is  too  often  the  victim  of - 
ignorance  and  presumption,  consigned  to  neglect,  and  lefl,  perhaps  in 
indigence,  to  mature  those  works,  which  are  destined  to  be  the  ornament 
and  the  honour  of  his  country.  This  is  a  sad  truth ;  and  unhappily,  of 
very  frequent  occurrence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  so  ?  What  is  there  in  mediocrity  so' 
captivating,  that  it  so  often  usurps  the  place  which  it  should  not  occupy,* 
and  which  it  cannot  fill?  Is  it  that  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  ordi- 
nary comprehension  and  with  ordinary  taste?  or  is  it,  that  men  of 
humble  gifts  have  but  humble  pretensions,  and  that  therefore  the  claims 
which  they  urge  come  more  conveniently  within  the  limits  of  every  day 
remuneration  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  replies  to  these  queries  might  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  phenomenon  in  question ;  but  they  could  not  fuUy  nor  satisfactorily 
account  for  it,  particularly  as  regards  the  fine  arts. 

The  truth  is,  the  artist  of  high  aim  moves  in  a  direction  not  parallel 
with  other  men ;  his  mind  dwells  upon  matters  with  which  the  world 
holds  little  converse ;  his  thoughts  soar,  and  he  finds  few  to  mount  with 
him ;  he  gazes  upon  objects  unseen  by  the  conmion  eye ;  and  he  feeds 
upon  perfections  for  which  there  seems  to  be  as  little  general  appetite 
as  digestion.  In  short,  intellectually,  he  is  not  of  this  world ;  nor  must 
he  hope  to  be  fairly  appreciated  by  the  many. 

But  why  do  not  the  few  who  can  feel  his  perfections  proclaim  them 
;.  aloud,  and  thus  protect  him  from  the  neglect  and  injustice  of  which  we 
complain?    They  are  his  kindred  spirits,    and  he  is  therefore  fully 
■  entitled  to  their  sympathy  and  support.     Perhaps  it  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  they  are  themselves  just  as  ill-fitted  for  the  struggle  of 
'bustling  interference  as  he ;  were  it  otherwise,  and  could  he  be  judged 
;t)y  his  peersy  we  should  have  been  spared  the  pain  of  recounting  the 
sufierings  of  Correggio,  Caracci,  Wouvermans,  and  the  host  of  victims 
•to  ignorance  and  prejudice,  whose  days  terminated  in  penury  and  dis- 
'.appointment,  but  whose  works  are  now  the  cherished,  the  proud  orna- 
ments of  the  palaces  of  Europe. 

We  regret,  deeply  regret,  to  say,  that  our  lamented  countryman^ 
Edward  Smith,  keenly  sufiered  in  his  latter  days  the  neglect  and  injus- 
tice to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  He  whose  works  are  now  the 
pride  of  our  city ;  whose  talents  shed  a  lustre  on  our  country,  and 
enable  us  triumphantly  to  boast  of  having  produced  one  of  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  modem  days ;  whose  highly  classic  and  poetic  mind  gave  to 
us  productions  worthy  of  Greece  in  her  palmy  days ;  he,  in  the  even- 
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Ing  of  life,  with  powers  unimpaired,  and  with  energies  vigorous  and 
untired^  was  left  to  be  the  humble  drudge  in  a  modelling  school,  as  the 
teacher  of  mere  boys,  when  his  accomplished  chisel  ought  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  service  of  his  country.  These  are  darkening  thoughts ;  they 
cloud  the  enjoyments  which  his  genius  has  bequeathed  to  us ;  and  they 
are  the  more  painful  in  remembrance,  because  his  was  a  spirit  mild, 
patient,  and  enduring. 

The  neglect  of  a  great  sculptor  is  infinitely  less  defensible  than  that 
of  a  great  painter.  The  works  of  the  first  stand  prominently  public, 
whilst  those  of  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  in  the  saloons  and  galleries  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  to  which  we  cannot  have  a  convenient 
access.  If  we  desire  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  merit  of  the  one,  we 
have  but  to  look  to  our  public  buildings,  or  enter  the  aisles  of  our  cathe- 
drals ;  but  should  we  feel  anxious  to  view  the  works  of  the  painter,  we 
must  either  seek  them  in  the  cabinets  of  their  owners, — ^to  whom  we 
may  very  possibly  be  unknown, — or  we  must  visit  the  artist  in  his  own 
studio,  and  there  see  a  work  or  works,  only  in  progress,  and  that  too 
in  the  presence  of  their  author,  before  whom  we  may  not  feel  ourselves 
fully  at  liberty  to  give  out  our  opinions,  whether  they  be  eulogistic  or 
^aitical.  It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  there  is  little  excuse  foe 
xemaining  in  ignorance  of  the  claims  of  the  sculptor,  although  tq 
be  acquainted  with  those  of  the  painter  may  not  be  90  ffK^ilQ  W 
available. 

Hence  the  advantages  of  public  exhibitions,  which  at  stated  periods 
afford  all  the  opportunities  which  we  could  desire ;  and  hence  the  still 
greater  advantages  of  pubUc  galleries,  to  which  we  can  at  all  times  have 
access,  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  to  inform  ourselves  of 
Ihe  positive  as  well  as  relative  claims  of  the  artists. 

But  we  verily  believe  that  we  are  approaching  better  times,  both  for 
taste  and  vertu.  The  influence  of  genuine  art  is  felt  in  high  places. 
The  ear  of  legislation  has  listened  to  the  appeal,  and  the  throne  has 
.graciously  laid  the  royal  mantlet  over  the  graphic  muse.  Therefore  the 
day  may  not  be  far  ofi;  when  the  enlightened  statesman  shall  deem  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  amongst  the  number 
of  his  proudest  privileges,  raising,  as  he  would  be,  thereby,  the  honour  of 
his  country  and  of  the  state. 

Whenever  that  day  shall  have  arrived,  then  may  the  Arts  take  their 
proper  station ;  no  longer  regarded  as  the  humble  purveyors  for  our 
light  and  sensual  amusements,  they  shall  be  looked  up  to  as  the  high 
moral  refiners  of  our  common  nature,  Ufting  us  above  lUl  sordid  selfish- 
ness,  and  spreading  before  us  th^  most  ample  field  for  either  intellectual 
exercise  or  repose. 

The  anticipation  of  such  a  period  is  in  itself  delightful ;  it  is  one  of 
those  sun-bursts  of  the  mind,  which  dissipates  every  chill  of  doubt,  and 
warms  us  into  hope ;  it  lights  up  the  path  to  enjoyment ;  and  were  it 
not  that  we  had  lost  those  whose  genius  had  so  effectually  contributed 
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to  produce  this  most  desit^d  events  we  miglit  feel  nnalloTedlyliappy; 
but  a  pang  will  obtrude,  and  it  is  allied  to  that  wbicli  the  mariner 
experiences  on  entering  the  sun-lit  bay  of  home,  after  a  long  and  a  peri- 
lous voyage,  unaccompanied  by  those  brave  companions  who  more  ably 
pulled  the  oar,  and  more  skilfully  assisted  in  the  voyage, — ^it  blurs, 
though  it  cannot  deaden  enjojrm^nt. 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  whose  loss  we  deplore,  none  would  have 
been  more  worthy  of  all  honour  than  he  whose  memoir  we  now  com- 
mence. Amongst  men  of  genius,  Smith  was  preeminent.  Ireland  haa 
never  produced  a  man  of  higher  claims;  nor  has  there  appeared 
in  any  country,  within  his  day,  a  sculptor  superior  to  him  in  the 
Walk  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled.  His  name  will  live  to  the  latest 
posterity. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  veiy  inferior  sculptor,  of  the  name 
of  Yerpyle,  who,  at  that  time,  had  good  employment  in  Dublin.  Smith's 
first  public  work  was  a  model  for  the  statue  of  Doctor  Lucas,  which  is 
placed  in  a  niche  over  the  principal  stairs  at  the  Royal  Exchange.    This 
model  was  exhibited  in  the  year  J  772. 

The  exhibition  was  held  by  the  "  Societyof  Artists  of  Ireland,  at  their 
"house  in  William-street,  May  the  fourth,  1772,  being  the  8th  year  of 
"their  exhibition.'*    It  was  entered  thus  in  the  catalogue. 

"  A  model  for  the  intended  statue  of  Doctor  Lucas." 

'*  By  Edward  Smith,  at  Mr.  Verpyle's/* 
«  Bachelor's  Quay." 

Now,  Smith  was  bom  in  the  year  1749,  consequently  he  was  but  in  his 
5^  year  when  he  produced  this  model ;  and,  ere  he  completed  his  24th 
year,  the  marble  statue  was  finished  I 

In  the  history  of  sculpture,  perhaps,  there  is  not  another  instance  of  a 
work  of  such  maturity  having  been  produced  at  such  an  age. 

This  statue  has  long  been  the  object  of  great  admiration ;  it  has  also 
been  occasionally  the  subject  of  most  stringent  criticism.  Many  of  its 
lidmirers,  however,  are  not  at  aU  unwilling  to  admit,  that  more  sobriety  of 
air,  andless  energy  of  action,  would  have  brought  it  more  within  the  pale  of 
conventional  excellence;  but,  whilsttheyyieldthis  concession,  they  contend 
for  the  breathing  eloquence  which  it  portrays ;  the  vigorous,  the  manly 
appeal  which  it  urges;  and  the  masterly  and  artist-like  powers  with  which 
it  is  executed. 

The  figure  stands  with  a  commanding  firmness,  leaning  a  little  forward; 
the  head  finely  expressive  of  an  untiring  zeal ;  one  hand  is  stretched 
forward,  grasping  the  scroll  containing  an  enumeration  of  the  rights  for 
which  he  is  contending ;  the  other  seizes  the  mantle,  whose  ample  folds 
80  grandly  surround  the  figure.  There  is  anervous  energy  characterising 
tiie  whole  man.  He  appears  to  be  just  the  sort  of  pereon  who  could  rivet 
the  attention  of  a  public  assembly ;  the  very  man,  who,  Hannibal-like, 
Would,  by  means  untried  by  other  men,  cut  his  way  through  those  cold 
obstructions  which  not  only  oppose  his  progresSi  but  threaten,  by  their 
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impending  weighti  to  crush  him  in  his  passage.  There  is  a  bold  daring 
ibont  the  figure,  which  neither  verges  on  the  bullj  nor  the  bravo^  but| 
whilst  it  seeks  redress  for  the  wrongs  of  others,  spares  not  itself  in  the 
struggle.    It  is  a  noble  impersonation  of  patriot  man  I 

To  apply  to  such  a  statue  the  trite  truisms  of  everj  day  criticism,  were 
to  pervert  the  truth,  and  to  defraud  genius  of  its  just  desert.  The  calm, 
serene,  and  almost  motionless  dignity  which  so  suitably  characterise  many 
of  the  antique  statues,  as  deities  with  whom  volition  is  power,  would  be 
wholly  misplaced  here.  As  well  might  we  stimulate  into  action  the 
statue  of  the  profound,  the  abstracted  Newton,  or  calm  down  into  stillness 
and  quiescence  the  impassioned  Demosthenes !  To  be  at  all  characteristic 
we  must  follow  nature;  her  laws  must  not  only  guide,  but  limit  us;  if 
not,  our  critical  skill  will  but  have  enabled  us  to  discover  in  the  Principis 
ihat  the  angles  of  its  cover  were  not  right  angles ;  and  that  the  pauses  of 
the  mighty  orator  were  not  at  all  regulated  by  our  good  stop-watch  I  And 
of  equal  importance,  and  of  equal  utility  too^  will  have  been  our  dis- 
coveries in  sculpture ;  where,  instead  of  enjoying  with  a  keen  zest  the 
high  qualities  of  art  in  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  be  found  most 
learnedly  unhappy  at  the  absence  of  those  perfections,  which,  as  alien  to 
his  purpose,  the  artist  had  consistently  omitted,  knowing  how  destructive 
they  would  have  been  to  the  sentiment  which  it  was  his  object  to  impress. 

If,  therefore,  we  must  be  critics,  let  us  at  least  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  on  which  we  would  be  instructive.  It  was  the  witty  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  we  believe,  who  has  so  slily  observed,  <<  that  a  little 
**  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  a  man  would  write,  will  be  found  to 
^  be  of  infinite  service  to  him  as  an  author.**  We  would  venture  to  extend 
this  advice  to  critics,  as  one  which  will  either  greatly  improve  their  powers, 
or  greatly  diminish  their  number,  a  result,  perhaps,  equally  serviceable  to 
themselves  and  to  society. 

From  the  year  1772  to  1802,  Smith  did  not  exhibit  with  his  brother 
artists.  This  arose  from  no  disinclination  on  his  part  to  stand  before  the 
public,  or  beside  his  brethren.  During  these  thirty  years,  he  produced 
his  finest  works,  most  of  which,  from  their  size,  were  unfitted  for  exhi* 
bition;  added  to  this,  that  from  1772  to  1780,  there  were  but  five  exhi- 
bitions; and  from  1780  to  1800,  there  were  no  exhibitions  in  Dublin. 

During  those  thirty  years^  his  high  character  was  established  and 
sustained ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  subject  which  we  approach  with  intense 
pleasure,  because  it  will  have  afibrded  us  an  opportunity  of  expressing, 
however  feebly,  our  long  fixed  admiration  of  that  eminent  artist,  the  late 
James  Gandon,  a  man  of  whom  it  were  impossible  to  speak,  but  in  terms 
of  profound  respect ;  an  architect  of  the  highest  class ;  possessing  more 
taste,  more  skill,  and  higher  feelings  of  his  art  than  anyman  that  has  ever 
come  to  tiiis  country.  He  was  an  £nglishman*-an  aooomplishedEnglish- 
man.  He  came  to  this  country  as  the  architect  of  our  Custom  House. 
In  speaking  of  Mr.  Grandon  in  the  terms  in  which  we  shall  always  refer 
to  him,  we  may  possibly  offend  the  honest,  although,  we  will  take  leave  to 
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add,  the  ptejodioed  patriotism  of  some  of  our  conntrymen.  We  wonU 
unwillinglydo  so»  but  we  really  can't  avoid  it;  for  we  confess  our  ignorance 
of  the  geography  of  genius.  We  can  no  more  imagine  English  genius, 
and  Irish  genius,  than  English  suns,  and  Irish  suns ;  we  believe  thej 
both  receive  light  from  the  same  source ;  and  we  conceive  that  those 
localities  which  they  illumine  should  gratefully  rejoice  in  their  light* 
without  indulging  in  the  belief  that  they  shine  but  for  their  use  only,  or 
that  they  exclusively  belonged  to  them.  In  our  commencing  paragraph, 
we  talked  of  our  love  of  country,  and  of  the  pride  with  which  we  regarded 
the  genius  of  our  countrymen ;  and  it  may  here  be  urged  against  us  as  a 
charge  of  inconsistency,  that  we  now  disclaim  such  distinctions.  We  do 
not.  We  love  Ireland,  because  she  is  our  country ;  not  the  country^ 
because  it  is  Ireland ;  and  we  honour  the  genius  of  our  countrymen, 
because  it  is  genius,  not  because  it  is  Irish  genius  !*  Had  Moore  been  bom 
amidst  the  snows  of  Greenland,  his  poetry  would  have  entered  our  souls 
as  effectively  as  at  present,  although  we  could  not  then  claim  the  honour  of 
a  common  nativity  with  the  poet.  We  would  by  all  means  honour  and 
reward  the  genius  of  our  countrymen,  for  the  honour  of  our  common 
country.  We  would  raise  it  high,  in  order  that  we,  as  a  people,  might 
stand  high  with  the  nations  of  Europe ;  but  we  earnestly  pray,  that  the 
benevolence  of  our  taste  may  never  suffer  such  coliapsation,  as  would 
narrow  the  boundaries  of  our  intellectual  enjoyments  to  the  circumscribed 
limits  of  our  island. 

K  we  lauded  Mr.  Gandon  invidiously,  at  the  expense  of  the  reputation 
of  the  many  clever  men  whom  we  then  had  in  the  profession  here ;  or  if» 
in  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  architecture  of  our  country,  we 
recommended  a  preference  to  be  given  to  imported  talent,  then  indeed  we 
should  feel  that  we  were  not  only  unpatriotic,  but  unjust  also.  But  we 
have  done  no  such  thing.  We  honour  the  genius  of  a  man  who  came  earljp 
amongst  us;  who  made  Ireland  his  adopted  country;  investing  his 
wealth,  which  he  acquired  here,  in  the  land  that  had  so  encouraged  him  ; 
and,  above  all,  selected  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  as  his  assistants 
and  friends,  aU  the  men  of  talent  and  of  worth  whom  he  could  influence* 

When  Mr.  Grandon  came  to  this  country,  he  was  an  artist  of  the  very 
first  class,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  professional  powers.  When  studying 
with  fellow-students,  he  must  necessarily  have  formed  many  strong  attach- 
ments, and  his  was  not  the  mind  to  be  oblivious  of  such;  besides,  he  was 
known  to,  nay  intimately  acquainted  with,  all  the  able  artists  of  his  own 
country ;  yet,  from  the  moment  that  he  first  saw  Smith's  works,  he 
adopted  him  as  the  sculptor,  by  whose  chisel  all  his  buildings  should  be 
embellished.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  fully  appreciating  Smith.  He 
was  himself  a  man  of  genius.  He  saw  that  Smith  was  more  than  a  mere 
sculptor;  and  Smith  found  in  him  the  enlightened,  the  accomplished 
artist.   Hence  sprung  an  attachment,  ardent,  permanent,  and  honourable. 

*  Fide  Poitcript  at  end  of  the  article. 
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But  friendships  so  originating,  connections  so  cemented,  are  always 
lasting,  because  thej  are  both  pure  and  honourable ;  there  is  no  gross 
intervening  obstacle  to  prevent  the  junction. 

Our  immortal  countryman,  Curran,  when  he  stood  for  the  borough  of 
Newry,  perceived  that  he  had  come  late  into  the  field,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  voters  were  already  pledged  to  Greneral  Needham.  This  produced 
dismay  among  his  supporters,  which  he  desired  to  dispeL  He  told  them 
to  be  of  good  cheer;  adding,  that  promises  so  extorted  were  not  honourable, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  binding;  and  in  order  the  more  fully  to 
impress  his  meaning  on  that  portion  of  his  audience  from  whom  he  might 
ask  supjMrt,  he  addressed  himself  to  any  carpenter  amongst  them,  and 
asked  him,  <<  could  he  hope  to  join  two  boards  permanently,  even  by  any 
**  strength  of  glue,  if  the  joint  itself  was  not  clean  ?"  The  truth  was 
practically  felt,  although,  we  believe,  he  lost  the  election. 

Now,  no  joint  was  ever  more  purely  dean  than  that  which  intel- 
lectually connected  Grandon  and  Smith,  and  no  friendship  was  ever  more 
mutual  and  lasting;  and  had  Mr.  Gandon  remained  longer  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Smith  had  been  spared  numy  humiliations. 
Grandon  valued,  because  he  felt  the  sculptor's  powers ;  and  Smith  saw 
that  great  things  were  expected  from  him.  The  bank  of  genius,  unlike 
other  banks,  can  never  be  impoverished  by  any  high  demand  that  is 
made  upon  it.  It  can  honour  them  all,  for  it  is  at  once  a  mine,  a  mint 
house,  and  a  bank ;  and  with  the  disposition  to  pay,  it  also  possesses  the 
power  to  create  the  bullion.  Let  a  man  of  genius  but  feel  that  you  value 
him  as  such,  and  that  great  things  are  therefore  expected  from  him,  and 
you  will  never  be  disappointed ;  but  treat  him  doubtingly,  and  remunerate 
him  in  a  paltry  spirit,  and  you  paralyse  every  energy  of  his  soul ;  degrade 
him  by  a  lowly  occupation,  and  he  rises  seldom  above  his  drudgery.  The 
meanest  donkey  will  carry  your  turf  as  effectually  as  Harkaway ;  he 
feeb  no  humiliation  in  the  task,  nor  has  he  any  high  blood  to  be  wounded 
by  the  burden. 

We  have  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gandon  than 
may  have  appeared  necessary,  when  giving  the  life  of  Mr.  Smith ;  but 
as  we  are  proud  of  Smith,  so  are  we  grateful  to  him,  who  gave  to  our 
countryman  every  possible  facility  to  acquire  fame ;  besides,  as  we  have 
restricted  ourselves  to  the  Memoirs  of  Native  Artists,  we  therefore  cannot 
have  the  honour  of  recording  our  high  estimate  of  Mr.  Gandon,  whom 
we  regret  we  cannot  claim  as  our  countryman ;  but  the  public  will  not 
have  sustained  any  loss  by  the  restrictions  which  forbid  us  the  attempt, 
as  we  leam  that  his  son  has  been  for  years  preparing  for  the  press 
memoirs  of  his  gifted  father. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  intervened  between 
Smith's  first  and  second  exhibition,  the  first  having  been  in  1772, 
the  second  in  1802.  In  the  catalogue  of  this  latter  year,  when  the 
Artists  exhibited  at  the  Parliament  House,  we  find  his  works  thus 
entered :— 
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**  Twelve  models  in  wax,  emblematicaUj  represeBtmg  the  oonunereial 
Sivers  of  Ireland,  decorated  with  the  produce  of  the  countiy  through 
which  they  flow ;  designed  and  executed  in  Portland  8tone>  at  the  new 
Custom-House  of  Ihiblin,  by  £.  Smith,  Sculptor " 

Ten  of  these  models  are  now  in  the  council  room  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy,  being  part  of  a  most  liberal  and  valuable  presenta- 
tion, to  that  institution,  by  the  present  Mr.  Grandon.  Nine  of  them  are 
Rivers,  the  tenths  the  Atlantic,  viz : — the  Anna  Liffey,  the  Suir,  the 
Barrow,  the  Bann,  the  Black  Water,  the  Nore,  the  Lagan,  the  Foyle, 
the  Shannon,  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  these  models,  as  works  of  art,  is  of  the 
highest  order,  their  manipulative  excellence  cannot  be  surpassed ;  but  the 
mind  that  pervades  them,  triumphantly  shews  forth  the  great  sculptor^s 
power.  They  are  sentient  vrith  living  thought.  The  delicate  beauty 
of  the  Liffey — ^the  almost  calm  flow  of  the  Suir-^the  solemn  sedgy 
Barrow,  and  the  torrent-*like  rushing  of  the  Shannon,  are  finely  imagined ; 
but  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  Atlantic,  with  its  noble  accompaniments^ 
bespeaks  such  a  vastness  and  expanse,  as  at  once  marks  the  distinction 
between  River  and  Ocean  I  He  seems  as  though  he  could  receive  all 
their  waters,  without  any  perceptible  increase  of  his  own  bulk.  Old 
Ocean  was  never  better  personified.  Smith's  name  will  live  whilst  a 
fragment  of  this  noble  head  remains. 

The  other  works  on  the  Custom-House  are  two  figures  on  the  south 
portico,  the  colossal  figure  of  Hope  which  surmounts  the  cupola,  the  four 
groups  of  the  royal  arms,  and  the  bass  relievo  in  the  tympanium  of  the 
south  portico ;  also,  the  various  ornaments  through  the  building.  The 
four  figures  on  the  north  front  are  not  by  Smith. 

The  figures  on  the  south  portico  are  Mercury,  Plenty,  Manufacturey 
and  Neptune.  Mercury  and  Neptune  are  by  Banks  of  London.  The 
figure  of  Mercury  is  exceedingly  fine,  although  it  has  frequently  been 
objected  to  as  being  too  heavy  for  a  winged  messenger :  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  us.  Besides,  we  woi]dd  suppose  that  the  Commercial  Mercury 
should  be  a  more  staid  personage,  than  he  who  wafls  love  epistles  amongst 
the  ladies  above.  He  need  not  be  so  rapid  in  his  flight,  except  when  he 
carries  news  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds.  The  other  three  figures  are 
all  excellent ;  and  the  figure  of  Hope  has  a  massive  grandeur  about  it, 
which  is  very  imposing.  It  has  been  thought  too  large  by  many  persons ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  length  of  the  building,  four  hundred  feet,  and 
placed  as  it  is  in  the  centre,  and  viewed,  as  it  most  generally  is,  from 
either  extreme^ — ^we  shall  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  giving 
largeness  to  it,  in  order  that  it  shall  appear  to  the  spectator  of  a  suitable 
size ;  had  it  surmounted  a  square  building,  whose  sides  were,  as  the 
transverse  axis,  from  north  to  south,  and  no  river  running  close  to  its 
base,  then  less  dimensions  might  have  been  sufficient.  The  other  three 
figures  are  excellent ;  but  the  bass  relief  group  in  the  tympanium,  of 
Neptune  bringing  treasures  to  Hibemia,  is,  of  sJl  Smith's  works,  the  one 
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whickwe  least  like.  It  is  exceedingly  eztravagant,  particukrly  tlia 
fignre  o£  Neptune^  in  the  action  of  wMch  there  is  tortuous  twist,  at  onoo 
destmctiTe  of  all  gmndeor.  It  resemUes  some  of  the  ecceatric  outre 
Ti^)0«ring8  of  CMjuos.  It  is  not  at  all  worthj  of  Smith,  although 
full  of  abiUty. 

Bui  the  royal  arras  are  unique ;  as  ornaments,  their  grouping  is  per- 
feeti<Hk  The  shield  is  oval,  with  its  longitudinal  axis  placed  vertically 
It  is  surmounted  by  the  crown,  and  on  each  side  are  placed  the  supporter^. 
The  monarch-like  appearance  of  the  lion,  as  he  raises  his  ponderous 
head ;  with  neck  surrounded  by  the  clustered  curlings  of  his  grtssly. 
Biane;  with  deep-sunk  eye,  looking  up  to  the  crown,  as  if  he  paid 
hoottge  to  royalty,  through  the  emblems  which  he  guards, — ^stands  in  fine 
contrast  with  the  lighter  and  more  nimble  proportions  of  the  vigilant 
tt&icom,  whose  gaze  is  similarly  directed.  The  massive  wreath,  too,  that 
00  gracefully  fails  at  either  side,  linking  so  effectively  into  one  whole, 
each  part  of  the  group,  proclaims  Smith  to  be  indeed  an  able  composer. . 

In  similar  works,  by  other  sculptors,  the  animals  are  given  either  in  all 
the  frisking  gamboUi&gs  of  uncurbed  nature,  as  if  they  were  ready  to 
demolish  the  things  with  which  they  played ;  or,  mayhap>  were  stiffened 
into  heraldic  state,  in  petrified  paralysations.  But  Smith  seemed  to  have 
taken  up  the  idea,  that  man's  supremacy  over  the  lower  creation,  waa 
typified  towards  the  person  of  royalty,  by  the  willing  allegiance  of  the 
quadruped  sentinels  that  guard  the  royal  arms.  They  are  fine  produc- 
tions, and  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration. 

We  now  turn  to  his  next  works,  under  the  same  architect :  his  noble 
figures  on  our  Courts  of  Law.  These  are  some  of  his  finest  producttonsi 
ftnd  are  amongst  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  city. 

On  a  six  columned  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  are  placed  five 
figures,  viz  :-^lemency.  Justice,  Moses,  Mercy,  and  Minerva.  The 
three  pediment  figures  are  standing ;  the  other  two^  which  surmount  the 
lateral  pilasters,  are  seated.  By  this  judicious  arrangem^it,  and  having 
Moses  surmounting  the  apex  of  the  pediment,  the  princi|de  of  pyranudic 
grouping  was  preserved* 

The  figure  of  Moses  is  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  incontestible 
proof  of  Smith's  powers  as  a  great  classic  sculptor.  He  stands  with  an 
immoveable  firmness ;  the  tablet  of  law  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  his 
right  he  points  to  its  contents.  He  looks  sUvight  forward,  neither  to  the 
right,  nor  to  the  left,  and  steadily  seems  to  proclaim  the  undeviatiag 
obedience  which  he  enjoins.  Justice  is  on  his  right  hand,  Mercy  on  his 
left ;  next  to  Justice,  Clemency  is  seated ;  and  on  the  side  of  Mercy, 
aits  Minerva.  Justice  stands  gracefully,  with  her  scales  resting  on  her 
arm,  seming  to  await  the  period  when  the  adjustment  of  her  balance  riiall 
be  required ;  whilst  Mercy  stands,  as  though  no  culprit  had  as  yet  sought 
her  protection.  Clemency  holds  the  baton  terminated  with  the  crown,  em- 
blematic of  her  reffidence  in  the  royal  bosom ;  and  Wisdom,  with  her 
hehnetted  head,  gently  lays  her  am  along  her  shield*     The  striet 
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propriety  of  giving  all  importance  to  him  who  proclaims  the  law,  and  in 
comparative  quiescence  placing  those,  whose  agency  was  not  as  yet  called 
forth,  shews  what  a  deep  and  sound  thinker  our  great  sculptor  was.  There 
are  not  in  the  British  dominions,  of  the  same  class  of  sculpture,  any  figures 
superior  to  these. 

In  the  interior  of  the  hall,  high  up  near  the  springing  of  the  dome, 
are  some  very  large  emblematic  figures  in  has  relief,  also  some  groups  is 
Teiy  long  panels,  all  finely  executed. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  works  which  he  executed  under  Mr.  Grandon. 
They  are  at  the  Eang's  Inn's.  They  consist  of  two  Caryatide  figures  of 
Ceres  and  Pomona,  and  two  has  relief  groups  of  the  sacrifice  to  Ceres, 
and  one  taken  from  English  history.  The  Caryatide  figures  are  finely 
composed ;  they  stand  on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  support 
the  entablature  of  the  door-way.  As  works  of  art  we  admire  them  indeed , 
but  we  fear  that  we  shall  be  deemed  hypercritical  in  ofiering  objections  to 
the  attempt  here  made,  to  support  a  great  superincumbent  weight,  by  no 
more  unyielding  substance  than  baskets  of  fruits  and  fiowers,  which  sur- 
mount the  heads  of  the  two  figures.  It  is  very  true  that  these  portions 
of  the  sculpture  are  sweetly  arranged,  and  most  felicitously  executed ;  but 
60  much  the  worse  for  the  good  sense  of  the  design ;  the  closer  the 
imitation  of  fruits  and  fiowers,  the  less  confidence  we  feel  in  such  fingile 
support.  Taste  is  always  best  sustained  by  truth ;  and  it  is  a  misconcep- 
tion of  her  real  powers  to  fancy,  that  the  violation  of  any  immutable 
law  is  essential  to  her  triumph.  Had  the  entablature  rested  on  the  heads, 
and  had  the  fruits  and  fiowers  hung  gracefully  round  the  figures,  taste  would 
have  asserted  her  wonted  powers,  without  offending  probability  or  truth. 
The  bas  reliefs  are  admirable.  These  works  closed  his  engagements  with 
that  accomplished  architect,  Gandon. 

His  works,  under  Mr.  Johnston,  include  the  three  figures  that  surmount 
the  south  portico  of  the  Parliament  House,  three  heads  at  George's 
Church,  and  the  very  numerous  heads,  and  the  sculptured  and  stuccoed 
ornaments,  that  so  finely  enrich  the  Castle  Chapel. 

The  three  figures,  Justice,  Wisdom,  and  Liberty,  that  are  on  the  east- 
em  pediment  of  the  Bank  in  Westmoreland-street,  formerly  the  entrance 
to  our  House  of  Lords,  were  executed  by  him,  under  Mr.  Grandon,  many 
years  ago,  when  that  was  the  Senate  House  of  Ireland.  We  would  have 
noticed  them  before,  but  that  we  waited  until  we  were  to  speak  of  this 
building. 

These  figures  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  centre  one.  There  is  a 
staid,  steady  dignity  about  it,  admirably  expressive  of  exalted  wisdom 
and  firmness,  which  of  course  was  meant  as  justly  illustrative  of  the 
virtues  of  that  house.  This  we  know,  because  its  members,  conscious  of 
their  superiority,  always  marked,  and  that  strongly  too,  their  ascendant 
claims  to  distinction,  even  though  it  involved  the  violations  of  architec- 
tural unity.  Hence  they  placed,  as  their  entrance,  a  Corinthian  portico 
at  the  front  of  an  Ionic  edifice.    This  would  not  have  been  attempted  bj 
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either  Falladio  or  YitniTiTiSy  because  they  could  have  made  bo  act  of 
parliament  to  jnstifj  the  deed. 

Now  this  lordlj  violation  of  taste,  remains  still  among  us,  as  a  painful 
memento  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained ;  and  we  humbly  suggest 
that  either  its  removal,  or  the  return  of  its  erectors,  might  greatly 
improve  our  taste  and  condition. 

The  figures  on  the  south  front,  (College-green)  although  executed  by 
Smith,  are  from  the  designs  of  Flaxman.  This  was  the  first  humiliation 
to  which  our  great  countryman  was  constrained  to  stoop ;  but  we  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  our  honoured  friend  Johnston  did  all  in  his  power 
to  protect  Smith  from  the  insult,  by  •  pointing,  in  a  spirit  of  earnest 
advocacy,  to  the  many  noble  works  already  executed  by  him ;  but  without 
efifect, — ^they  would  apply  to  the  London  sculptor. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  Flaxman  was  indeed  a  great  sculptor,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  no  humiliation  in  copying  from  his  designs. 

We  believe  that  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  great  in  his  profes- 
fiion,  and  we  likewise  estimate  the  unique,  the  laconic  Abemethy,  but 
were  it  therefore  no  insult  to  a  Crampton,  a  CoUes,  a  Marsh,  a  Stokes, 
or  a  Graves,  to  insist  that  their  practice  should  be  directed  by  the  pre* 
ficriptions  of  either  of  those  admittedly  clever  men  ?  Who  would  dare 
to  venture  the  experiment  ?  And  was  Smith  a  man  less  gifted  ?  Will  his 
fame  have  been  less  extended,  or  less  honourable,  or  were  his  attainments 
in  his  art  less  noble,  than  those  of  the  eminent  men  to  whomwehavealluded, 
and  of  whose  fame,  we  as  their  countrymen,  are  justly  proud  ?  No,  certainly 
not.  But,  as  our  distinguished  countryman.  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee> 
has  justly  observed,  *'  the  commons  of  -taste  are  the  only  commons  on 
which  every  goose  may  nibble."  They  are  not  only  open,  but  unpro- 
tected also,  and  are  therefore  resorted  to,  not  so  much  for  the  benefits 
which  they  can  confer,  as  for  the  imlioensed  liberties  which  they 
encourage. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  influential  at  that  time,  in  the  building  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bank,  were  unquestionably  men  of  the  highest  respecta- 
Inlity ;  but  they  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  Smith's  merits  as  a  great 
sculptor;  they  knew  that  he  had  placed  figures  on  their  building,  but  they 
also  knew  that  he  had  made  no  lodgments  in  it.  They  found  him  to  be 
a  nervous,  mild,  unpretending  man,  bowing  to  those  who  should  have 
stood  uncovered  in  his  presence.  They  saw  that  he  had  litUe  confidence 
in  himself,  and  they  were  determined  to  have  less.  They,  therefore,  sent 
to  London  for  designs,  and  got  three  small  pen-sketches  from  Mr.  Flax- 
man. Yet,  even  these  were  not  given  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  the  copies  made 
of  them  by  a  young  artist  of  that  day,  were  handed  to  him,  and  were 
the  <mly  guides  he  had,  in  executing  ^ose  noble  figures  which  now  sur- 
mount the  south  portico. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  profitable  portion  of  the  en* 
gagement  was  reserved  for  Smith,  he  being  employed  to  execute  the 
statues.     True!   but  why?     Because  Mr.  Flaxman  demanded  five 
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hundred  guineas  for  the  execution  of  each,  and  the  timidy  laodeBt-Sniith 
got  one  hundred  and  fiftj  pounds  for  each  I !  I 

These  are  the  humiliations — these  the  injustices,  of  which  we  spoke 
at  the  commencement  of  thb  memoir.  Had  those  gentlemen  heen 
capable  of  appreciating  ^  matured  genius  of  Smith,  he  had  not  been 
so  treated ;  for  every  man  of  those  were  honourable  and  just ;  but  thej 
felt  not  his  merits — they  were  insensible  to  his  claims^  and  we  knew,  that 
iasensibili^  acts  as  though  it  were  unfeeMng.  It  may  not  he  s<^  in  tha 
generous  sense  of  the  term,  however,  for  a  man  never  stands  so  heavily 
on  one's  foot,  as  when  his  own  is  benumbed,  being  unconscious  of  the 
wound  he  infliets,  or  the  pain  it  produces ;  but  neither  is  less  felt  on  that 
aeconnt. 

Smith's  works  at  the  Castle  Oh^Kl  are  not  imposing  from  size,  but  they 
are  sweetly  imagined,  and  admirably  executed*  They  consist  of  heads, 
both  as  key-stones  and  corbel  omaanents.  But  those  which  we  moat 
adaire,  are  the  groups  of  cherubs'  heads,  which  terminate  the  pendant 
drops  of  the  arched  oeiluogs  in  the  side  aisles.  There  are  three  or  four 
in  each  group.  They  are  perfection.  No  sculptor  ever  produced  finer 
things.  We  recollect  to  have  stood  by  him  on  one  occasion,  whilst  he 
was  retouching  one  of  those  groups,  and  on  ardently  expressing  our 
admiration  at  the  entranced  delight  which  seemed  to  play  upon  their 
innocent  countenanoes— the  good  old  man  turned  round  to  us,  and  with 
a  benevolence  of  look,  which  may  be  imagined,  but  which  it  were  diffi* 
cult  to  describe,  he  said,  <'  When  we  recollect  at  whom  these' little  ones 
gaae,  and  around  whom  they  flutter,  they  must  be  happy*'*  This  will 
show  the  just  feeling  with  which  he  took  up  his  subject.  This  was  ona 
of  his  last  public  works. 

We  now  approach  the  year  1812,  nearly  the  period  of  his  death*  An 
institution,  at  that  time  young  in  ou^  city,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  which  we  as  citizens  possess,  "  The  Dublin  Library  Society,** 
sent  forth  advertisements,  inviting  the  sculptors  of  Dublin  to  send  in 
their  respective  estimates  for  executing  a  bust  of  the  then  recently 
deceased  great  Irish  chemist,  liarwan,  to  be  placed  in  their  great  room. 

That  they  should  have  so  advertised  seems  strange,  for  at  that  period 
Dublin  had  no  bust  sculptor  but  Smith.  Kirk,  who  has  since  acquired 
high  reputation  in  that  walk  of  his  profession,  had  not  then  even 
attempted  a  bust.  Smith  was  ultimately  employed,  although  many  pre- 
tenders''^ urged  their  claims,  and  put  forth  their  terms. 

We  now  close  the  professional  memoir  of  our  honoured  friend.  In  his 
intercourse  with  the  world  he  was  characterised  by  the  most  amiable 
deportment.     It  was  impossible  to  have  known  him,  and  not  to  hav^ 


*  Many  letters  came  in  to  the  committee  on  the  occasion,  but  one  of  them  was 
esteemed  so  unique,  that  its  preseryation  was  determined  on.  The  copy  which  we  now 
give,  we  had  from  the  late  Thomas  Lonergan  of  the  Mommg  PoH,  who  assoredva  that 
the  original  was  safely  deposited  inthetibrary.    We giT« H  willMnt note  or 
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lOTBdhtm.  HkattadBMBt  to  the  AtingtiiahetL  poartion  rf  the  artiite  ef 
tluiA  dmy  waa  botk  ardent  aad  tiaeeze ;  it  was  fedproeated  by  tliea&  too 
-viadk  eipmL  feeUag.  HanuHoDy  Ariifovd^  Boberls^  We8t»  Smkhy  6ando% 
Cnmiag,  and  Waldre,  wore  constant  aasociatee.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
soeial  inteseoorae  amongst  then»»  tha4  was  worthy  of  their  profession  and 
of  4eir  standing. 

'  I»  the  domestic  cirde  of  his  own  f aifttily  he  most  have  been  a  delight* 
fal  coaBpaniony  being  so  benerolently  cheeiful  and  so  wholly  free  from 
anythii^  cedd  or  anstere*  He  had  a  very  nameroiis  fandly^  several 
80Ds>  idl  fine  looking  men ;  he  is  sowiTed  at  present  but  by  one,  wha 
has  been  for  many  yeaan  in  an  office  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  One  of 
his  scHis  (£dw8id,  we  believe)  was  an  artillery  officer,  and  one  of  high 
<2haraetertoo ;  he  had  acquired  his  n^jority,  but  enjoyed  his  rank  only  for 
a  short  time.  He  died  in  the  service.  This  occurred  a  very  few  years 
Iwfore  the  old  gentleman  s  defdhy  and  the  grief  caused  by  the  event, 
Ivonght  his  grey  hairs  to  sadness.  His  was  not  Ihe  mind,  to  survive 
svohashock,  where  he  had  at  once  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  distinguished, 

bat  our  readers  will  smile,  when  we  assure  them,  that  there  were  some  docile  believers 
€>f  that  day,  who  conceiving  the  writer  to  be  a  sculptor,  thought  that  he  should  have 
been  employed,  as  he  would  do  the  work  so  reasonably. 

«« July  2,  1812. 
*«  Totiie  Committee  appointed  to  see  Mr  Kirwan'a  Bust  don  by  the  Dublin  library 
"  Soetoly." 
**  Please  your  Honors." 

'*  I  see  an  advertisemant  in  the  freeman's  Joomal  air  yesterday  as  I  get  it 
every  moiiiing  and  pays  six  pince  per  week  for  the  readin  of  it.  Sitting  fourth  that 
all  staturles  should  send  in  their  proposials  for  doing  a  Bust  of  one  Sir  Kirwan  that 
diedlateiy  it  seems  in  this  Town.  Now  thehrs  near  a  man  in  Dublin  that  could  doo 
it  eheaper  nor  nafther  than  myael  and  why,  Bekase  i  ave  a  Boy  thats  almost  out  of 
hla  time  his  name  is  one  tim  slattery  and  can  woiic  nigh  hand  as  well  as  myself  to 
help  me  with  it  and  if  your  honours  waists  to  see  any  of  my  Work  yule  go  any  day 
to  James  church  yard  yule  see  there  a  head  stone  lately  put  over  one  Mr  Hanka 
widi  death  a  one  side  and  time  with  his  hour  glass  and  his  sithe  in  the  other,  i  did 
death,  and  tfan  did  time  and  i  defle  any  man  in  Dublin  to  doo  them  better,  i  have  as 
ttis«  a  Block  of  bUok  stone  the  same  Mr  Smith  did  them  cherribs  Heads  with  upon 
the  outside  of  the  Castle  chi^pell  where  I  worked  mysel  and  tim  for  3  Months  and 
where  id  be  yet  if  it  wasent  that  i  was  beelyed  bad  luck  attind  them  same  that  dun 
it  to  Mr  Johnston  but  its  no  matter  ill  be  up  with  them  yet  and  as  i  think  tim  and  i 
could  have  it  dun  any  how  in  a  week  say  ibitty  shillings  for  mysel,  and  a  guina  for 
tim,  thats  2-  13 . .  9  and  say  too  more  for  the  blok  which  is  as  chape  as  it  would  be 
betwixt  2  brothers  that  would  make  in  aU  4. 18.  3  whioh  is  chape  inuff  in  all 
Condiance  if  your  hounours  approves  of  this  proposial  plase  to  send  to  me  to 
No  13  Patrix  cloths  3  pare  back  and  if  i  or  tim  are  out  Mrs  Casee  a  very  decent 
Woman  that  tim  and  mysel  diets  with  well  take  any  messs^  for  your  hounors 
homble  sarvent 

"  to  Command  James  Meoay 
If  any  other  person  will  doo  the  gob  chaper  perhaps  some  thing  else  might  lie  in 
your  hounors  way  and  ill  be  glad  to  make  a  Head  stone  or  a  torn  stone  for  any  of 
year  Hennoors." 

1842.— FxB.  J, 
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datiful,  generous  son.  One  on  whose  affectionate  attention  in  liis 
declining  days,  the  good  old  father  had  tej  anticipation,  so  confidently 
rested  his  hopes  and  his  pride.  Our  great  sculptor  died  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1812,  aged  sixty  three,  honoured  by  those  who  could  feel  his 
great  power,  and  loved  by  aU.  We  part  for  the  present  from  the  me- 
mory of  our  honoured  friend,  with  undiminished  feelings  of  affectionate 
remembrance ;  but  ere  we  close  this  we  would  say  that  there  is  no  nation 
on  earth,  that  boasts  more  loudly  of  the  genius  of  their  countrymen  than 
the  Irish,  yet  no  pedple  under  heaven  do  so  little  to  perpetuate  their 
memory.  Where,  we  would  ask,  stands  the  tomb  to  tell  us  that  '^  Smith 
rests  here"  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  grave  of  Goldsmith  ?  Who 
can  point  to  the  shrine  of  Grattan  ?  or  tell  where  the  remains  of 
Stevenson  are  laid,  who  conjointly  with  our  own  Moore,  restrung  the 
long  neglected  harp  of  our  country  ? 

Were  these  the  sons  of  Scotland,  their  ashes  would  have  been  honour- 
ably inumed.  Scotia  is  worthy  of  her  Bums,  and  her  Scott.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  our  own  coimtry ;  and  we  the  more 
ardently  wish  it,  because  we  feel  assured,  that  we  shall  not  have  secured 
the  respect  of  other  nations,  until  we  shall  have  exhibited  a  respect  for 
ourselves.  M. 

POST8CBTPT   BT   THE    EDITOB. 

In  reference  to  the  following  passage,  *'  we  love  Ireland  heeaute  she  is  our  eoumtry  s 
not  the  country,  because  it  is   Ireland :  and  toe  honour  the  genius  of  our  eountrymeHf, 
because  it  is  genius,  not  because  it  is  Irish  genius.'* 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  will  pardon  us ;  but  is  it  not  rather  because  it  is  both— 
genius — and  Irish  ?  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  the  theory  with  him  or  with  our  readers ; 
and  indeed  we  are  generally  aTerse  to  all  theories  whatsoeTcr  of  the  higher  feelings. 
But  as  our  friend,  whose  liyely  patriotism  ha,  we  trust,  as  little  open  to  misconception  as 

'iOnr  own,  has  yet  felt  himself  in  some  degree  entangled  in  inconsistencies,  we  will  add  a 
•very  few  words ;  as  we  fear  the  logical  portion  of  his  argument  might  be  misinter- 

.preted  by  some  of  our  reader's.    Apart  from  all  theory  or  plausible  impartiality,  we 

<  conceive  the  fact  to  be  this: — That,  ceteris  paribus — aye!  And  ceteris  imparibus — the 
genius, — of  whatever  order,  or  manifested  in  whatever  art — ^which  has  sprung  up  among 

,  a  people,  and  belongs  to  them,  is  incalculably  more  beneficial  to  them  than  any  im- 
portation whatsoever  of  extra-national  inspiration.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  we 
would  not  exactly  assert,  that  Thomas  Moore  is  comparable  in  genius  and  power  to 
Milton,  the  Englishman ;  Bums,  the  Scotchman ;  or  Beranger,  the  Frenchman ;  whom 
we  regard  as  the  greatest  national  and  characteristic  authors  of  their  respective 

■  countries.    And  yet,  expatriated  as  he  has  been  for  two-thirds  of  his  lifetime,  and  with-  • 
drawn  too  much  from  national  influences,  Moore  is  of  more  importance,  and  has  already 
been  of  more  ser>ice  to  us — to  Ireland — than  any  of  those  illustrious  ^ret^er*  can 

-ever  be,  in  the  whole  course  of  time.  For,  casting  aside  the  fashionable  filagree  of 
Anglicism  in  which  it  has  occasionally  pleased  him  to  wrap  himself,  aU  that 
is  real  and  hearty  in  Moore, — ^his  pathos  and  passion, — his  wit  and  waggery,-^ 
his  sorrowing  nationality, — all  his  heart-thoughts, — all  his  natural  graces, — are  ours, 
were  born  among  us,  and  are  properly  appreciable  by  no  other  people.  His  thoughts 
and  feelings-44ill  of  them  that  are  genuine  and  unsophisticated — are  the  brethren  of 
our  own  ;  their  soil,  their  sky,  theur  atmosphere,  their  memories,  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, their  origin  and  history  the  same :  and  tlietefore  our  sympathies  with  them,  and 
^eir  consequent  iufluence  upon  us,  more  thoroughly  penetrating,  extensive,  and  en- 
during, than  anytbiog  foreign ;  be  it  never  so  exciting  and  dazxllng,  and  cosmopoU- 
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tieaBy  g^eat.  Again,  we  should  like  to  know,  what  would  be  to  us  the  yalue  and 
sigmficance,  the  mighty  admonition,  of  the  glorious  *'  Monument  of  Bishop  Doyle,*' 
if  an  Englishman  or  Scotchman,  or  eyen  an  Italian  or  German,  had  conceived  and 
executed  it, — supposing  it  possible  for  any  foreigner  ^o  to  have  seized  the  leading 
idea  of  Doyle's  life  and  character,  and  embodiM  it  in  imperishable  beauty, — so  grand, 
80  true,  so  simple,  so  purely  and  directly  sublime ;  a  sempiternal  lesson  to  the  Irish 
heart,  which  will,  we  trust,  in  twenty  thousand  years,  speak  not  less  forcibly  than 
now.  Entertaining^  for  one  moment  the  blasphemy  that  any  foreigner  could  have  pro- 
duced such  a  work  far  ut — ^we  ask, — What  would  it  be  in  that  case  ?  How  much 
better  would  it  be  than  a  coTert  insult, — a  charitable  mockery, — a  smiting  our  cheek 
with  the  open  palm,  instead  of  the  closed  fist  ?  No  I  such  works  as  that  Ireland  must 
produce  for  herself,  or  not  at  all.  Or,  turning  to  works  of  art  not  national  in  subject, 
who  but  an  Italian  can  dare  to  say  he  fully  feels  the  charm,  or  appreciates  the  worth 
ef  Baphael's  Madonnas?  Who  that  in  infancy  has  not  been  nursed  in  the  lap, — ^who 
In  youth  has  not  basked  in  the  smiles  of  Italian  beauty,  can  claim  to  feel  in  all  their  might 
and  m^esty — ^iu  all  their  truth  and  tenderness,  and  reality  of  etherial  homeliness— the 
Ineffable  loTeliness  of  those  celestial  creations.  As  to  architecture,  in  which  we  admit 
there  is  a  greater  scope  for  imported  genius  than  in  other  branches  of  art,  we  are  not 
exactly  aware  at  what  period  of  life,  or  maturity  of  professional  experience,  Gandon 
or  Sir  Edward  Pierce  arrived  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is — ^not  very  extraordinary ;  for  we 
■do  not  think  it  so,  but — a  very  remarkable  fact,  that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  with 
whom  we  have  ever  conversed  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  English  work  of  architec- 
ture (that  is,  nothing  done  in  England  since  the  times  of  Henry  YIL) — ^that  there  is 
in  England  no  grand  work  either  of  those  artists  or  of  any  other,  which,  for  unity  of 
idea,  shnplicity  and  harmony  of  details,  adaptation  to  purpose  and  position,  and  in  short 
all  the  great  essentials  of  architectural  excellence,  can  for  one  moment  be  compared 
-with'  the  Custom  House,  and  the  Four  Courts  by  Gandon ;  or  the  Parliament  House, 
and  the  College  Library,  both  of  which  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  attributing  to 
Pierce.  The  last  is  not  so  well  known  or  so  generally  admired  as  the  others,  but  it  is 
perfect  in  its  way.  It  is  the  only  complete  triumph  over  the  difficulty  of  many 
windows  (unfortunate  concomitant  of  modem  utilitarianism) — and  that  too  without 
iriUars  or  pilasters  or  incrustations  of  any  sort, — that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 
In  conclusion,  may  we  not  say  that  Pierce  and  Gandon  were,  even  as  the  De  Burgos, 
Butlers,  and  Geraldines  of  old,  Hibemicis  iptis  Hiberniores.  And  in  so  saying,  do  we 
not  give  them  all  the  praise  and  gratitude  Uiey  are  entitled  to,  or  can  claim  from  us  ? 
*Tis  the  only  merit  that  foreigners  working  in  Ireland  can  ever  claim.  If  they  are  not 
that,  their  very  presence  among  us  is  an  intrusion;  their  services  a  mockery  ;  and  their 
influence  a  curse. — ^En. 


*  Our  authority  for  attributing  the  Parliament  Honse  to  Pierce :— a  matter  often  disputed— is  a 
-very  rare  and  coriooB  pamphlet,  of  which  we  irive  the  title  in  full.  **  Four  Letters,  origrinally 
-"  written  in  French,  Relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  Accompanied  with  Remarks.  To  which 
*"  is  added,  A  Fifth  Letter  by  the  same  Author,  containing  a  computation  of  the  Number  of  Inhab> 
**  Itants  in  all  the  Kingdoms  and  chief  Cities  of  Europe,  with  a  conjecture  coDceming  the  Number 
"  of  all  the  People  that  have  lived  upon  the  Face  otttxo  Earth,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  time.— 
"  Dublin.  Printed  by  R.  ReiUy,  for  Edward  Exshaw,  Bookseller  at  the  Bible,  on  Cork  HiU,  over 
"  against  the  old  Exchange,  ii,dcc,xxxix."— We  have  our  doubts  that  the  letters  were  ever  writtea 
In  French.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  author  says,  eveaklog  of  Dublin :— p.  84,  "  The  most  remarkable 
"  buildings  here  are,  tlie  Parliament  House.  It  is  a  very  large  and  massy  structure,  has  been  a« 
*<  building  these  six  years,  and  is  now  on  the  matter  finished,  tt  is  all  of  Portland  stone,  and  has 
'*  cost  {hUmk  in  the  original).  The  new  Play-house  in  Anngler-street  is  of  brick ;  It  probably  yielda 
to  none  in  Europe,  and  surpasses  those  in  London.  Sir  Edward  Pierce,  the  King's  Surveyor 
General,  was  the  architect  to  both  those  buildings."  What  became  of  the  Theatre  we  do  not 
know :  there  are  no  traces  of  it  now  to  be  seen.    We  presume  it  was  burnt,  after  the  usual  fate  of 


«< 
«• 


Oar  authority  for  attributing  the  College  Library  to  Pierce,  we  cannot  at  this  moment  point  out ; 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  matter  open  to  an  Irish  daimant,  if  such  can  be  found  for  It. 
It  Is  a  subject  worth  enquiring  into.  Hie  archives  of  the  University,  and  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ought  to  aflbrd  satisfactory  information.  ]^nt  the  former  are  not  easily  come 
at  J  and  we  have  not  at  this  moment  time  to  ransack  the  latter. 
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THE  TBMPB&ANCS  BEFOBMATION. 

WsjLE  other  chronicles  are  busily  engaged  in  recording  for  the  edifica- 
tion, or  it  may  be  for  the  warning  of  future  ages,  the  events  which  are 
now  passing  in  vivid  succession  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world ; 
while  the  Chinese  war,  that  deep  and  indelible  blot;  on  Britain's  fame, 
is  being  set  forth  in,  ably  perverted  colours,  so  as  to  deceive  if  possible 
even  the  "  very  elect  f  while  the  career  of  conquest  is  still  sweeping 
wide  over  In<Ha's  fated  landi  and  the  standard  of  Britain  is  floating  not 
only  in  the  ^<  far  east,"  but  on  the  mountains  of  Himalaya  themselves ; 
be  it  ours,  in  the  present  instance,  to  record  a  nobler  triumph  far  than 
aught  of  these ;  even  a  triumph  of  reason  over  sense — of  moral  pow^r 
over  sensual  appetite — a  triumph  of  the  people  over  hard  taskma8tera^« 
a  glorious  proof  of  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  masses,  when  they  band 
themselves  together  for  the  promotion  of  a  good  and  righteous  cause. 
Need  we  say  that  we  allude  to  the  Temperance  Reformation, — ^that 
mighty  movement,  which  has  spread  itself  as  it  were  with  invincible 
power  through  the  land  ? 

And  all  has  been  achieved  in  a  brief  space— in  a  mere  speck  of 
time,  as  compared  with  Time's  vast  span.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
Temperance  Societies  were  first  broached  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Our  American  brethren  had  a  little  the  start  of  us,  Beecher's  six  cele> 
brated  sermons  bearing  &  somewhat  earlier  date ;  but  seven  years  ago — 
£ve  years  ago— the  Temperance  Beformation  waa  laughed  at  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  set  down  as  one  of  those  off-shoots  of  a  well'^ 
meaning  but  visionary  philanthi*opy,  which  was  to  have  its  promised 
consummation  only  in  the  brains  of  its  originators  and  uj^olders. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  early 
movers  in  this  great  cause,  and  enquire  whether  such  men  were  Hkely 
to  have  engaged  in  a  visionary  speculation. 

Doctor  Beecher,  the  father  of  the  cause,  is  a  man  noted  for  his 
learning,  and  stands,  we  believe,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
American  colleges.  Six  sermons  preached  by  him  on  the  sin  of  intem- 
perance, and  its  remedy,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  public 
enunciation  of  the  temperance  principle.  Stray  copies  of  these  sermons 
appear  to  have  accidentally — ^probably  tee  should  say,  providentially 
i— found  their  way  into  Ireland,  and  fell  into  the  hands  simultaneously  of 
Doctor  Harvey  of  Dublin,  Greorge  W.  Carr  of  New  Ross,  and  Pro- 
fessor Edgar  of  Belfast.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  data  by 
which  we  could  draw  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  feelings  that  stirred 
in  the  breasts  of  these  worthy  men.  Of  Dr.  Harvey,  however,  we  know 
that  the  result  was  in  his  case  an  immediate  and  vigorous  course  of 
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action; — of  Greoi^  W.  Carr,  the  aeeond  ''man  of  Ross,*'  that  he  at  once 
exclaimed^  '<  this  is  the  very  thing  for  Ireland^'*  and  fordiwith  established  a 
tempeninoe  societj — ^the  first  in  Ireland — ^in  his  own  town ; — of  Professor 
£d^y  that  it  awoke  feelings  in  his  breast^  that  soon  found  vent  in 
jMiges  full  of  vigorous  thought 

Those  individuals  speedily  coalesced  as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
aimilar  views  were  held  by  them  in  common — and  were  soon. reinforced 
by  able  allies.  Amongst  these  stood  prominent  the  late  lamented  and 
estimaUe  Doctor  Gheyne>  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Cranqyton,  and  a  few 
others.  They  held  tlieir  committee  meetings  in  the  back  parlour 
of  a  printer,  No.  10,  William-street,  and  £rom  thence  were  fulmi- 
nated many  of  those  early  documents  which  awoke  a  slumbering  public 
to  the  vast  importance  of  die  subject  in  which  the  "  Hibernian  Temperance 
jSociety"  were  engaged.  It  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  more  particu- 
larly, as  to  the  exact  time  in  which  the  first  measures  were  broached 
to  spread  an  interest  in  the  new  theory.  Doctor  Cheyne's  earliest  pub* 
lished  letter,  on  temperance,  to  Doctor  Harvey,  bears  date  15th  August, 
18299  about  a  week  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  New  Eoss  society. 
It  appears,  however,  by  a  notice  in  the  Dublin  Morning  Post  of  July» 
that  Doctor  Harvey  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  manuscript  of  that 
document  during  that  month,  (July)  but  it  is  evident  that  Doctor  Harvey 
himself  first  called  Doctor  Cheyne's  attention  to  the  subject,  as  the 
published  letters  are  in  reply  to  queries  put  by  the  former.  We-have  also 
before  us  in  the  Morning  Post  of  June  lOtib,  1829,  an  excellent  essay 
on  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  and  previous  to  this,  a  letter,  signed 
Pro  Patria,  appea)red  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  was  embodied 
a  remarkable  document,  on  the  natimal  cost  of  intemperance  in 
America.  Both  of  these  we  shrewdly  suspect  to  be  the  productions  of  the 
modest  and  Unassuming  Doctor  Harvey,  and  they,  so  fsx  as  we  know^  are 
the  first  public  promulgation  of  the  subject  in  Ireland. 

We  have  said  the  three  originator  of  the  sjrstem  in  Ireland  speedi^ 
found  co-operators,  amongst  whom  perhaps  the  first  was  Doctor  Cheyne, 
who  in  his  first  and  second  '<  Letters  oa  the  Efiect  of  Wine  and  Spirits, 
by  a  Physician,''  and  *'  A  Statement  of  Certain  tlfiects  to  be  appre- 
hended from  Temperance  Societies,'^  awoke  considerable  interest  for 
the  cause.  Mr.  Crampton  about  the  same  time  entered  the  field. 
There  are  more  than  a  few  who  ca^ti  call  to  mind  the  crowded  meetings^ 
held  at  the  Tailors'  Hall,  Back-lane,  in  tins  city,  in  which  his  powers 
of  eloquence  awoke  the  multitude  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
evils  of  strong  drink,  and  of  the  blessings  of  the  system  he  was 
engaged  in  promulgating.  Humours  also  were  rife,  that  he  had  been 
found  actively  engaged  with  other  coadjutors  in  more  humble  places  as 
chairman  of  similar  meetings,  in  whidh  an  inverted  empty  beer  barrel — 
an  appropriate  device — ^formed  the  seat  of  office  for  the  embryo  Judge. 
Mr.  Crampton  also  wrote  some  valuable  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
amongst  which  <<  A  Reply  toObjections  to  joinii^  Temperance  Societiesy" 
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stands  prominent  The  labours  of  this  early  champion  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  of  which  we  have  a  lively  recollection,  were  of  the  most 
energetic  kind,  while  his  pecuniary  assistance  was  most  munificent. 
Amongst  the  first  publications  on  this  subject,  Doctor  Harvey's 
*'  Political  Evils  of  Intemperance  ;**  Doctor  Doyle's  Two  Letterg 
on  Temperance  Societies,  addressed  to  George  W.  Carr,  and  dated 
December  28,  1829,  and  November  8,  1830;  Doctor  Edgar% 
*'  Address  to  the  Temperate,**  and  other  equally  able  pamphlets 
from  his  pen,  claim  a  prominent  place.  Reinforced  by  several  others^ 
the  conmiittee  proceeded  with  their  labours,  held  large  public  meetings- 
at  the  Botunda,'and  in  July,  1832,  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal,  entitled  the  Dublin  Temperance  Gazette,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  isisued  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  succeeded  by  others^ 
amongst  which  the  Temperance  and  Literary  Gazette,  commenced  by 
Messrs.  Dowling  and  Shea  in  1 835,  continues  under  a  different  name  to  the 
present  time,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  only  regular  temperance 
publication  now  alive  in  Dublin. 

But  we  pass  on,  and  for  the  illustration  of  a  new  era  in  the  temperance 
cause,  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  sister  isle.  The  formation  of 
temperance  societies  there  pretty  speedily  followed  the  movement  in 
Ireland ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  recollection,  that  all  those  hitherto 
formed,  only  prohibited  the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  while  all  fermented 
drinks  were  reconmiended  to  be  used  in  moderation.  But  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  England,  almost  all  the  drunkenness  arose  from  fer- 
mented drink ;  consequently  it  was  soon  found  that  the  pledge  against 
ardent  spirits  alone,  was  but  as  a  rope  of  sand.  This  fact  sunk  deep  in  the 
minds  of  some  individuals  in  England  in  various  classes,  but  principally 
amongst  those  who  had  tried  and  found  the  utter  inefficiency  of  a  pledge 
against  ardent  spirits  only,  to  remove  their  besetting  sin. 

A  remarkable  change  now  took  place  in  the  promoters  of  the  work* 
The  time  had  come  when  public  opinion  could  be  safely  braved  in 
banishing  distilled  liquors  from  the  table  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes;  but  to  go  farther  involved  a  departure  from  many  of  the 
established  conventionalities  of  society.  This  could  not  be  borne ; 
most  of  the  leading  advocates  withdrew — ^nay,  some  of  them  became 
the  bitter  persecutors  of  the  new  system.  It  was  denounced  as  irre- 
ligious—as contrary  to  scripture — as  anti-christian — and  passages  of 
holy  writ  were  used  in  able  hands  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  use  of 
that  which  multitudes  of  the  labouring  population  in  England  felt  to  be 
their  bitterest  curse.  What  was  the  consequence?  That  some  un- 
lettered individuals,  feeling  that  fermented  drink  was  to  them  their 
veriest  curse,  declared  that  no  matter  what  the  Bible  said,  they 
would  abstain — ^if  it  commanded  them  to  drink,  they  would  not  obey  it. 
Expressions  such  as  these,  and  some  even  still  stronger,  to  which  tm- 
leamed  advocates  of  the  cause  were  driven,  by  the  unwise  opposition 
to  the  new  system,  soon  induced  the  unjust  charge  of  infidelity  against 
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the  society ;  but  we  shall  not  hastily  forget  the  account  we  heard  of 
the  joy  of  one  of  the  reclaimed  ones,  who,  racked  between  these  con- 
tending views,  stumbled  on  the  chapter  in  Proverbs  which  says^— "  Wine 
is  a  mocker ;  strong  drink  is  raging,"  &c.  But  the  charge  of  irreligion 
has  long  since  passed  away,  as  one  of  the  idle  accusations  which  it  is  only 
matter  of  wonder  were  ever  heeded. 

In  Ireland  the  new  system  had  much  to  encounter.  The  Hibernian 
Temperance  Society,  which  still  held  fast  to  its  own  pledge,  gradually 
became  curtailed  in  its  influence,  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  exer- 
tions, and  lowered  in  public  estimation.  One  or  two  of  its  members, 
who  were  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  total  abstinence,  long  made 
fruitless  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  committee  to  abandon  the  old 
for  the  new  system.  The  Port  of  Dublin  and  the  Juvenile  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  afterwards  the  Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society,  were 
meanwhile  in  active  operation.  The  Hibernian  Temperance  Society 
was  soon  no  more,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Irish  Temperance  Union- 
was  formed  by  Messrs.  Haughton,  Corkran,  Webb,  M^Clure,  Allen,, 
and  a  few  others,  as  a  central  association.  Mr.  Corkran  accepted  the 
office  of  assistant  secretary  and  general  agent.  In  this  capacity  he 
travelled  extensively  through  the  country,  holding  public  meetings  with 
much  success. 

Men's  minds  were  thus,  by  a  course  of  training  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  ten  years,  prepared  to  admit  the  value  of  the  principle 
of  abstaining  from  all  strong  drinks ;  and  there  needed  but  a  popular 
leader  to  cause  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  flock  to  the  standard. 
That  leader  soon  appeared.  The  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Father  Mathew,"  came  into  the  field,  which  was, 
indeed,  white  imto  harvest.  Of  this  remarkable  man,  his  fame  is  so 
widely  spread,  we  need  say  but  little.  His  history — ^his  extraordiary 
career — is  before  the  public.  We  understand  that  he  attributes  his 
adherence  to  total  abstinence  mainly  to  a  worthy  and  unassuming  citizen 
of  Cork,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends— William  Martin  ;  who, 
knowing  the  high  character  of  the  worthy  priest,  and  feeling  that  the 
time  was  come  when  the  people  only  wanted  some  individual  in  whom 
they  would  place  unlimited  confidence,  to  induce  them  to  flock  in  masses- 
to  the  standard  of  total  abstinence,  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  the  pledge^, 
and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cork  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Cork  was  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in 
the  temperance  cause ;  that  the  people  there,  and  from  all  the  country 
round,  were  joining,  first  in  hundreds,  then  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  People  fiocked  from  far  and  near,  and  the  worthy  Apostle  of 
Temperance  was  fairly  overwhelmed  with  the  extent  of  his  lal^ours. 
Subsequently,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
travelling  through  the  country — to  the  credit  of  our  coach  proprietors, 
be  it  told,  in  almost  every  case  free  of  expense — so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  Ireland  that  has  not  felt  the  blessing  of  his  presence. 
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Ji  is  needless^  as  we  luwre  already  remarked,  lor  us  to  be  the  tnuapetera 
of  Fatber  Matbew's  fame:  it  is  on  e^erj  lip.  It  is  equally  neodlfliiSy 
for  us  to  repudiate  ibe  oft-repeated  cbarge  brov^^bt  against  bim  of 
^'BMNiej  maJdogy''  bj  tbe  sale  of  medals.  It  is  now  notorious  ibat 
in  eousequence  of  bis  unavoidaUe  expenses,  bis  liberality,  and  tbe  vast 
number  of  medals  for  which  he  is  never  paid,  be  is  all  but  an  eariiar- 
nssed  man*  We  now,  therefore,  hasten  to  give  a  few  statistical  hcta, 
Affwmg  the  result  of  his  labours,  in  the  altered  condition  of  tiie 
country,  both  as  regards  crime,  and  the  general  condnot  of  tbe  people. 

A  few  extracts  from  charges  <^  the  judges  at  the  assiaes  wiU  establish 

our  statement  of  the  orderly  state  of  tbe  country  during  tbe  last  two 

years,  attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  spread  of  abstinenier  fram 

intoxicating  liquors.  ^ 

1840. 

WszPOBD. — ^Baroa  Richards  ^  was  most  Bincerely  hapgj  at  being  enabled  to  state, 
that  the  duties  which  they  had  to  perform  in  connexion  with  the  sdministraGon  of 
criminal  Justice,  would  be  extremely  light.  This  reflected  tiie  highest  honour  on  tbe 
county.*' 

CoviTTT  WAramroBD.^J'udge  Oeaaqitaa : — ^He  bad  no  obaervatftQa  to  aiaketothMU 
except  to  eengvatalate  them  on  tbe  Ugbtaess  of  <be  calendar. 

City  or  Watbx#o»d. — ^BaroQ  Sichards  stated,  '*  that  only  two  cases  wonld  come 
before  them :  one  where  a  person  was  charged  with  having  a  forged  receipt,  and 
another  by  whom  goods  had  been  obtained  under  a  false  pretence." 

LivEBiCK  CocNTY. — Mr.  R.  Moore,  Q.C — "I  am  informed  there  Is  less  crime 
than  generally  appears  at  the  Spring  assizes." 

IiMBBicK  CiTr.— Judge  Perrin : — "  It  affords  me  nmch  pleasure  to  ofiv  you  a>y 
ooiyratttlations  on  the  orderly  and  tranquil  state  of  your  extensiTe  city  and  liberties.** 

KBBBr.—Judge  Perrin: — ^<<  The  generally  tranqoil  state  of  your  county  is  higUy 
satisfactory,  highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants  at  large ;  to  the  gentry  and  magistrates 
of  the  county,  as  well  as  to  all  those  persons  engaged  in  the  moral  and  religious  instmc- 
tioB  of  the  people.'* 

Ci^ABB.— Judge  Perrin:— "I  haye  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  frem  the 
appearance  of  the  calendar  your  labours  are  not  likely  to  be  heavy.  The  number  of 
cases  in  custody  for  trial  is  twenty-eight,  a  number  unprecedentedly  low,  when  we  ooa- 
sider  the  extent  of  the  county,  and  the  timeibat  has  elapsed  since  the  last  assises ;  of 
these  there  are  but  two  homicides." 

Mato. — Sergeant  Greene : — *'  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  offences  which  appear 
•on  the  calendar  are  not  of  a  particularly  serious  or  aggravated  character.** 

FBBVAiiAaK.— Aaron  Pennefather  said,  **  he  had  to  congratulate  the  grand  jury 
of  the  oounty  Fermanagh,  upon  tbe  Ughtness  of  tbe  calendar  whidi  he  had  before  faira. 
It  wonld  appear  from  it  that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  the  county  since  tbe 
last  assizes  was  comparatively  insignificant ;  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  on  the 
face  of  the  calendar  but  cases  of  the  most  trivial  and  common-place  character,  none 
of  which  required  any  observation  from  him." 

•Die  Tifperary  Free  Preuy  speaking  of  tbeir  county  assizes,  says, 
^  Only  one  wMteboy  offence  has  been  proved,  and  that  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
ftom  the  learned  jodge,  (Crampton)  the  most  unqualified  expression  of  his  regret  that 
he  eould  not  rednoe  the  punishment  to  something  nominal.    •    «    •    «     There  was 
not  a  single  case  of  homicide.*' 

At  the  opening  of  the  Commission  in  Dublin,  Novembery  1840^  tbe 
Lord  Chief  Baron  made  the  f(dlowi]^  statement  ;-«i 
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"  "Weoe  naw  aMcabto4<rfUr  aa  inUryal  of  maw  Ihwi  two  Bwafes  fr— i  lh«  i^tigd 

«^  Ike  iast  flitting  «r  the  «out ;  vre  are  aaaemblacl  to  deeide  on  tiie  gnmir  elaaoM^f 
4dEBBce9  committed  fa  •  diatriot  inbabitad  by,  Ibelleif«,  wriaitr  fnnr  hmitrod  ttiOMgfafl 
penoaa,  and  oooBptwiiv  •  Uurffe  ttd  evowdad  uelroiiotts ;  «id  it  is  gratiftriilS  to  abaarre 
that  after  tbat  intenwl,  tfave  ia  not  ^aaanted  flu  trial  bare  «  allele  oaae  #f  lMaiMda->- 
iio<  a  ft»$r20  cote  of  -mMtamit  mfiUi^gf  4ke  pubhe  pemet^  .BOt  «  afagle  oaaaof  aaaMlt 
endangering  Hfe,  or  a  aingle  case  of  inalldoiis  ii^ury  to  person  or  property.** 

To  follow  up  this  intexesling  exposee,  we  giv^  a  few  extract  from  4he 
Judges'  duuges  of  tke  Sumaier  Aanflea  of  1841. 

CLASS. 

*'  Judge  Ban  Bidd — I  am  ha^y  to  announce  to  you  that  the  calendar  of  the  present 
tMosesiB  one  of  umwmal  Ughtneu.  Gentlemen,  there  are  but  ten  cotes  retomed  for 
trial ;  of  these  five  are  for  iareeny,  and  that  of  tneh  a  petty  deseriptio»,  that  they  miyht 
have  heen  easily  cRepoeed  of  at  eeesionSf  eo  that  five  can  only  he  eoiMLered  at  properfy 
belonyimy  to  the  aetixee  ;  and  from  inquiries  made  of  the  official  gentlemen,  I  understand 
that  some  of  those  are  not  lilcely  to  come  to  triaL  Under  such  circumstances,  I  haTO 
flicrely  td  eoognitaiate  you  «pott  the  stale  of  the  calendar,  which,  from  tlie  gr«at  popu- 
laftloa  and  eztont  of  this  county,  is  indeed  wvparedleled :  It  ift  a  ^flatter  which  cab  bb 
nieiMd  to  aad  a^^ken  of  wtch  equal  pride  and  satisfaetion,  and  I  ataieerely  trast  thift; 
Mok  a  sMto  «f  «M|gBWill  loBg  remaiii  aaaei^t  na.** 

xtTt  OIF  atasBibit. 

*'  Xudge  BaO  aaid*-4)n  my  anrlval  bere>  t  have  been  preaented  with  a  calendar  of 
#ww»  farjiiM,  whiah  eoa^riaea  aii  Aa  crime  to  be  tried  at  tins  aaaiaea.  Oat  of  thoie 
•avan  there  are  two  that  ought  to  have  been  tried  at  antecedent  sessiona ;  eo  thmt  Hke 
calendar  properly  trtable  i»  only  Jive  lareeniee — and  this  announcement  is  quite  enougb 
to  ensure  the  ready  assent  of  every  one  to  its  being  a  matter  of  Tcry  great  cong^atulit- 
thm  for  the  restdcnts  and  magistrates  of  Hie  city  of  Limerick.  Whatever  be  the  cauae 
af  ttis  stake  of  things,  we  hare  only  to  hope  tha^  it  may  be  proqpvasiTo,  and  contfaine  a 
•rf^^ct  of  eongtalalatioa  at  each  saooeeding  aaa»e&" 


wATBaFomt>  onr. 

"  Vtt,  Jaatiee  Torrens  addreesed  the  Jury  as  MIowb  t-^Hr.  !Poreman,  and  gentloiBea 
of  tfaa«nmd  jury  of  the  ctty  of  Waterford,  I  faave  the  aatlafaetion  of  stating,  %h«a  thM^ 
4nv  eedy  three  eaeee  on  Me  oalendkir  for  trktl.  These  caaea  yott  wiH  ittveatigata  with 
aacuraOy  l»efore  you  find  the  bills. 

warsspoan  couktt. 

«  Baron  Pannefsther  addressed  the  grand  jury.  He  congratulated  them  on  tho 
qmet  and  peaceable  character  of  their  county.  There  appeared  but  three  caeee  of  mo- 
ment upon  the  calendar,  and  those  three  related  to  females.  These  would  be  sent  be- 
fore them,  and  he  should  remind  them  of  the  great  caution  necessary  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  description  of  offence.  They  should  be  well  satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  Un 
aecused  party,  before  they  found  the  bill,  for  carelessness  on  their  part  gave  bat  too 
mach  encouragement  to  this  description  of  prosecution.  His  lordship  adverted  to  the 
indelicacy  of  exposure  where  it  eould  be  avoided.  The  other  matters  were  not  of  much 
moment,  and  they,  he  was  sure,  would  give  them  their  best  attention.  He  would  noit 
trouble  them  with  further  observations,  nor  longer  Iceep  them  from  their  duty.** 

BOSCOVMOK* 

**  The  Chief  Baron  addressed  the  grand  Jury  as  follows  :^-4tf r.  Faremaa,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  grand  Jury,  it  is  very  gratifyiog  to  me,  on  this,  my  first  judicial  visit  to  your 
eoonty,  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  its  state,  as  evidenced  by  the  official  record — the 
ealendar  of  prisoned  now  befbre  me.  Tke  nwhifen  onitvre  few  indeed,  and  there  hi 
notUng  la  the  urns  apjietrilug  to  teqiln  tmy  ptttHtmlar  ohoernaimu.    t  have  not  the 
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means,  from  •zperience,  of  judg^g  of  this  calendar  by  compariBon  with  the  past ;  but 
I  hope  and  trust  that  future  judges  will,  at  succeeding  assizes,  have  the  lilce  grounds 
that  I  have  now  to  congratulate  the  county  on  its  peaceful  condition*  This  aiaU  of 
ihingsj  genilemenf  to  my  mtncf,  bear*  Uttimony  to  the  improviny  moral  habU»  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  to  their  Juit  ohtervanee  of  their  relative  dutiet  by  all  eUutea  of  society,  which  is 
the  best  yuarantee  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commMnity,^ 

SLIGO. 

**  The  Chief  Baron — I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
more  than  a  few  observations  on  the  calendar  of  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  The 
persons  amenable  for  trial  are  not  many,  and  of  these  several  stand  over  for  ertmes 
aUegedto  be  committed  previous  to  the  last  commission,  I  therefore  feel  happy  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  county  on  the  appearance  of  the  calendar,  to  far  asitis  indi' 
eative  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  your  district :  and  I  trust  it  will  always  be  in  the 
power  of  the  going  judges  of  assize  to  offer  you  their  congratulations  on  a  similar  state 
of  things." 

XATO. 

'*  The  Chief  Baron — ^The  number  of  cases  on  your  calendar,  with  the  exception  of 
cne  homicide  standing  over  from  the  last  assizes,  and  which  will  no^  come  before  you, 
Appears  exceedingly  light,  and  small  also  as  regards  the  character  of  crime,  I  do  not* 
therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  your  time  by  offering  any  obserration  upon  it." 

In  Down  Jadge  Crampton  remarked,  *^  that,  from  the  lightness  of 
the  calendar,  the  labour  of  the  grand  jury  would  be  proportibnablj  light." 
In  Louthy  Judge  Perrin  stated  that  the  calendar  was  unpreeedentedly 
light,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  such  a  large  and  populous  county. 
In  Leitrim,  Baron  Richards  bore  similar  testimony,  there  being  onltf  Hx 
persons  altogether  for  trial.  In  Wexford,  we  find  Judge  Torrens  de- 
claring that  the  number  of  cases  was  few,  and,  generally  speaking,  not  of 
a  serious  character ;  while  in  Wicklow,  Baron  Pennefather  supports  bk 
learned  brother  in  congratulating  the  grand  jury  *'  on  the  state  of  repose 
enjoyed  in  their  county,  and  the  calendar  teas  no  doubt  a  good  index  from 
which  to  judge  of  the  peace  which  prevailed.  It  was  very  pleasant  to 
observe  such  an  absence  of  crime."  In  Kildare,  Baron  Foster  "  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  calendar  afforded  just  cause  for  congratulating  the 
county  on  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  it  enjoys  at  present."  Out  of 
the  many,  these  are  only  some  of  the  instances  which  we  could  enumerate. 

We  shall  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  state  of  our  prisons.  They 
are  another  sure  index  of  the  state  of  crime.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
heVf  1840,  the  Freeman's  Journal  states : — 

"  Smithfteld  Penitentiary  is  dosed  I  There  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  keeping 
it  open.  The  steady  declension  of  committals  to  Bichmond  Bridewell — twelTO 
hundred  less  this  year  than  last — has  left  one  hundred  cells  empty.  Here  is  one  of 
the  many  sayings  arising  from  temperance ;  the  citizens  of  Dublin  are  relicTod  from 
the  entve  expense  of  one  prison." 

In  a  previous  article  in  the  same  journal,  the  following  statement  was 
given  of  the  state  of  the  prison  previous  to,  and  since,  the  Temperance 
Reformation  had  taken  effect  in  Dublin.  We  append  to  it  a  similar  state- 
ment for  the  past  year,  up  to  the  9th  November,  184K  It  will  be  ob- 
eervedy  that  Smithfield  Penitentiary  was  closed  since  the  period  wh^ 
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^he  statistics  wbicli  appeared  in  the  '^  Freeman's  Journal,''  up  to  the  9th 

November,  1840,  were  made  out,  so  that  we  hare  deducted  from  14d»  the 

number  which  was  in  the  old  prison  on  the  9th  November,  1841,  70  bojs ; 

the  class  who  were  inmates  of  Smithfield  Penitentiary  on  the  same  date 

in  the  previous  jear  when  the  return  was  made. 

The  statement  therefore  stands  thus : — [We  should  add,  that  the  older 

part  of  Bichmond  Bridewell  is  devoted  to  long  committals,  the  new  wing 

to  short  ones.] 

1639,  September  Itt 
lathe  old  compartment,       • 177 


In  the  New. 


No.  1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Hospital 


29 
29 

84 
19 
19 
6^136 


We  now  quote  the  numbers  on  the  9ih  of  November,  the  period  from 
which  our  return  extends. 


In  old  compartment, 


1840,  November  9th. 
12B 


In  the  New. 

No.  1        6 

2        0 

3        0 

4        0 

5        14 

6  Hospital  3— 2a 


1^41,  November  9th. 

In  the  old  compartment,  7  -o 

(deducting  boys)         J 


In  the  New. 

No.  1        14 

2        10 

3        0 

4        0 

5        0 

6  Hospital  9L-33 

Thus  we  see.  that  there  are  immense  reductions  between  1839 
and  1840,  in  the  number  of  prisoners;  while  between  1840  and  184 U 
although  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  those  in  the  prison  on 
short  committals,  those  in  on  long  committals  are  down  to  nearly  one-half  of 
what  they  were  last  year,  and  little  more  of  one-third  of  what  they  were  the 
year  previous;  a  triumphant  proof  of  the  effects  of  temperance  in  lessening 
crime. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  numbers  committed 
to  this  prison  for  the  same  period  in  three  years ; — 

Committed  to  November  9,  1839 3!^ 

Ditto      to  November  9,  1840 2018 

Ditto      to  November  9,  1841 ^ 1604* 


*  NoTS.  The  real  number  committed  to  Bichmond  Bridewell  to  the  9th  November,. 
1841,  exclusive  of  drunkards,  was  2139,  bat  from  this  535  boys  have  to  be  deducted. 
The  Smithfield  Penitentiary,  where  that  class  were  formerly  confined,  having  been 
open  up  to  that  period  in  the  preceding  year,  when  consequently  they  were  not 
included  in  the  return.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  committaLi  to  9th  November, 
184I>  are  down  to  one-half  of  those  in  1889« 


!Ete  ftUoviiig  is  tssoihes  aMcSnent  Hhtttmlaiig  4b6  40enMe  rf  urin 
ia  1841  oirer  1840  :~ 

ToUl  mnbor  Miaualtted  to  BkAftmil  Bildewiffl  la 
1840,  dedsefing  boyB  ttd  dmlnrdf,  both  «f 
which  claiBes  were,  from  the  etosiag  Of  Snilih- 
fleld  PeniteBtiny,  sent  there  for  abont  the  kit 
six  weeks  of  tlieyeir  •••••  ••••••••••••••••••••••  VB3%» 

Totid  tramber  coiBnined  ia  1841 ,  dedaeOng  boys  mid 

drunkards  ••..•••••• • 11978 


Detreasoy       Mfltt 

We  now  pass  for  4  moment  to  another  large  prison — Maryborough 
comity  jail.  We  quote  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Temperance  Union  by  the  Grovemor : 

'<  Maryborough  Gaol,  13th  NoTember,  1841. 
**<  Mr  DsAft  8Ta»tn  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  llth  histant,  I  can  tndy  add  my  tes- 
timony to  the  many  proofs  already  given,  that  temperanee  has  held  tfie  ndit  de8h*aM6 
effects  on  the  peasantry  in  this  part  of  the  coantiy.  Peace,  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
such  as  fairs,  markets,  |0C.,  has  taken  the  place  of  disorder,  riot»  bloodihed,  aoA 
murder.  Your  enquiry  goes  fVfrther  than  Chose  places  of  public  resort-— you  ask  what 
effect  it  haA  had  on  crime  ?  Yery  few  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  are  now  heard  of;  and 
in  minor  dfencesthefe  has  been  a  great  decrease. 

*<  The  number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  on  the  13th  November,  1837,  was,        ...     128 
'*  Ue  namber  on  this  dagr,  •••  •.•  •••  •••  ...      98 

<<  Difference,  less  now  in  prison,  ...  ...  ...      30 

«  This  is  a  great  saving  • — At  £15  each,  it  amounts  to,  annually,  £450. 
^  There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  may  be  taken.    'We  are  aware  that  ia 
this  part  of  the  country  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  population  were  formerly  most 
addicted  to  intemperance,  and,  consequently,  there  was  always  a  minority  of  them 
in  the  gaoL 
«  In  13ih  November,  1837,  there  were  Roman  Catholics  in  this  gaol,         ...  •  1S2 
"  At  the  saine  time,  Pretuetants,  *..  •••  ...  •..        6 

« Totil,  M 

<<  This  day,  November  13, 1841,  there  are  Roman  CaUiolics  in  gaol,  ...      73 

r 

**  Protestants,        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..,  ...      25 


88 
"  There  has  been  a  decrease,  owing  to  temperance,  of  49  Catholic  prisoiiei*  did^  in 
gaol,  which  saves  the  expense  of  £15  each,  per  year.^ 

We  pass  now  from  the  subject  of  prisons  to  one  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, but  not  less  indicative  of  the  improved  habits  of  the  people.  We 
allude  to  the  increase  in  Savings*  Bank  lodgments  in  I>ablin. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  tiie  ''  Meath 
Street  Savings'  Bank  Association,"  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
fieptetnber,  in  the  year  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Association  has  three  branches,  vi«. 
one  in  Meath-street,  one  in  Abbey-street,  and  one  in  Linen  IialLsti«et : 
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1638        1839        1848        IMl 


2323 

d409 

301» 

3085 

841» 

3504 

4036 

4667 

1532 

1520 

1904 

1893 

"  NnildMr  of  D^poaiCon  is  Meatfa-atroet, 
"  Abbey-Btreet,  late  Marlborongb-street^ 
«  Linen  Hsil-Btreet, 

"Total,  7264        7433        8959        9585." 

Our  readers  will  remark  the  small  increase  between  1833  and  1839, 
and  the  greieit  one  between  ^ose  jears  and  1840;  while,  in  1841,  the 
incroaoe  over  1840^  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  pioye  the  pennanencj  of 
the  saving  habits  amongst  a  large  class  of  the  people*  The  reason  is 
obYious;  the-  people  do  not  spend  their  money  on  whiskey,  or  other 
strong  drink,  but  ave  saving  it  for  useful  purposes.  A  still  further 
]m)of  of  the  progressive  improvement  in  habits  of  providenceand  economy 
amongst  our  population,  is  evident  in  the  re^[>eotive  amounts  lodged  and 
withdrawn  during  the  same  three  months,  in  1840  and  184U  We  may 
add,  that  July,  August,  and  September  were,  we.  believe,  amongst  the 
most  trying  seasons  on  the  poor,  and  that  in  January,  1840,  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  repayments  upwards  of  £3,000;  and  in  January,  164  J, 
upwards  of  £5,700. 

1840. 
Xodgedin  July,  August,  and  September-i-£3 1,057  18  3;  Witbdrawn,  £32,652  19    6 


Amooat  apiCUIraiM  over  amount  2o4Ktf,  ...  ...  £1,595    1    3 

1841. 
IiOdgedin  July,  August  and  September,  £89,596  14  6 ;  Vnthdrawn,  £34»925  19    0 


Balance  lodged  over  withdrawals,  ...  ...  ...  £4,670  15    6 

Our  readers  «wiU  not  fail  to  remark  the  striking  improvement  in  the 
latter  year,  viz.,  a  balance  of  upwards  of  £6,250  in  the  latter  period  over 
the  former  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors. 

It  is  also  highly  gratifying  to  state,  that  on  the  closing  of  the  books  of 
the  Meath-street  Savings'  Bank,  at  the  conclusion  of  1841,  there  appeared 
an  increase  of  1178  depositors,  and  a  balance  of  £32,086  48.  5d.  over  the 
previous  year. 

But  habits  of  saving,  valuable  as  they  are»  are  nothing  compared  with 
other  and  higher  traits  of  character ;  and  if  we  seek  for  proofis  of  the 
increase  of  virtue,  and  all  the  more  ennobling  feelings  amongst  our  popu- 
lation, the  evidence  is  so  abundant>  that  it  is  as  it  were  wandering  in  a  vast 
and  fertile  garden,  without  knowing  where  to  cull  from  the  abundance 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  testimony  is  alike  satisfactory  £pom 
judgesy  assistant-barristers,  government  commissioners,  engineers,  and 
gentry.  We  shall  at  random  select  two  or  three  specimens ;  but  must  first 
quote,  as  another  index  of  the  improved  habits  of  the  people,  evidence 
of  the  decline  of  public  houses  in  Dublin^  which,  we  doubt  not,  will 
apply  to  most  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  it  stated 
that,  in  an  Irish  provincial  town,  the  total  sum  received  by  fifitoen 
publicans  on  a  certain  Saturday  evening  was  seven  shillings  and  six 
pence. 
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The  following  is  the  return  of  the  number  of  public  houses  closed  during 
the  year  1840,  as  shewn  by  the  tables  of  the  metropolitan  police  :— 

District  A 80 

B,  48 

C 34 

D,  47 

£,  16 

F,  ia-^7  Total. 

We  now  turn  with  delight  to  the  most  gratifying  part  of  our  subject, 
the  improved  conduct,  the  increased  respectability,  the  greater  ascend- 
ancy of  mind  over  matter,  virtue  over  vice,  amongst  our  people.  Where 
is  the  country  that  can  compare  with  Ireland  in  the  moral  regeneration 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

We  take  a  few  testimonies,  leaving  our  readers  to  add  thousands 
more  which  are  in  every  one's  mouth;  nor  are  these  conjSned  to 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  alone*  No!  America  is  now  rejoicing  in  the 
improved  habits  of  our  countrymen  there — ^her  adopted  children.  The 
flame  of  temperance  is  springing  up  too  amongst  the  Irish  in  New  South 
Wales.  Irishmen  everywhere  seem  to  be  rising  in  character,  as  it  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  mankind. 

But  to  proceed  with  a  few  quotations* 

John  Tappan,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, President  of  the  Massachussetts  Temperance  Society,  says :— • 

'*  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  Ireland  last  season.    /  went  thrwffh  the  length  of 
Ireland,  and  saw  but  one  drunkard  in  all  my  iraveU,    I  saw  they  had  got  one  drunkard, 
to  shew  the  people  the  strange  sight  of  an  intoxicated  man.    What  has  been  done  there 
is  perfectly  wonderful ;   and  the  work  will,  I  believe,  hold  on,  unless  Satan  steals  in« 
and  deals  out  his  potions,  in  the  shape  of  root  beer,  or  some  other  pretended  tempe- 
rance specific." 

In  a  late  report  of  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  profits 

of  the  half  year  amount  to  upwards  of  £23,000,  the  directors  state : 

"  A  considerable  part  (of  the  profit)  however  has  arisen  firom  the  increased  pro- 
ductions of  the  mines,  and  additional  economy  in  working  them ;  which  latter  hoe  been 
ffreathf  facilitated  by  th^more  sober  and  indttatriouM  hdbite  of  the  men  employed,  who  have 
thereby  participated  in  the  Company'e  profit*,  as  well  as  by  an  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  mineral  produce." 

The  following  is  a  testimony  borne  by  the  Becorder  of  Dublin,  on 
opening  a  quarter  sessions  some  time  since : — 

**  He  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  trace  its  smallness  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent cause — he  alluded  to  the  improvements  in  the  habits  of  temperance,  and  conse- 
quent morality  among  the  poorer  classes  of  this  city.  He  had  often  had  occasion  to 
observe,  in  addressing  the  preceding  grand  jurors,  that  the  great  proportion  of  crime 
which  came  before  the  court  was  to  be  ascribed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  it  afforded  him  great  satisfaction  now  to  be  enabled 
to  trace  its  diminution  to  their  disuse.  At  the  last  sittings  the  number  of  prisoners  for 
trial  was  not  above  one-half  what  it  had  usually  been,  and  this  was  attributable  to  the 
happy  change  to  which  he  had  already  alluded ;  and  he  felt  confident,  that  if  this  system 
•f  temperance  was  persevered  in  steadily  and  permanently,  which  was  most  devQutlyto 
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be  desired,  he  trusted  it  would  produce,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would,  a  great  national 
benefit,  and  contribute,  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
habits,  condition,  and  character  of  the  population  of  this  country.*' 

Bichard  Griffith,  Esq^  Govemment  Engineer,  in  a  report  to  the 
CSommissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  on  the  state  of  the  model  farm  on 
the  estate  of  King  William's  Town,  Coimtj  of  Ck)rk,  bears  the  following 
testimony : — 

/  ahould  here  observe  that  during  the  la»t  two  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place  m 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  carters  who  chie/fy  frequent  this  inn.  Formerly,  owing 
to  the  pure  quality  of  the  spirits  sold  there,  the  house  became  a  favoured  night  restiag 
place ;  but  latterly  the  use  of  spirits  of  any  kind  has  been  altogether  abandoned,  and 
the  same  individuals  who  formerly  partook  largely  of  sphrits,  now  confine  their  libations 
to  milk  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter.  M  present  the  miVk  of  eight  cows  is  found 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  carters,  and  the  innkeeper  is  frequently  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  dairy  of  the  model  farm  for  assistance  to  supply  his  customers.  This  is  a 
great  and  most  beneficial  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  particularly  of  the 
carter  class,  who  formerly  were  rather  inclined  to  excess." 

The  following  important  statements  were  made  bj  T.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Esq.  Major  of  Limerick,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Theobald 
Mathew,  dated  2nd  September,  1839- 

As  Coroner,  the  niunerous  instances  of  sudden  and  awful  deaths,  arising  from 
intemperance,  which  came  under  my  observation,  were  most  appalling.  I  have  held 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  inquests  since  the  first  of  October,  1838 ;  and  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  one  half  that  number  were  caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  intoxicating 
liquors.  There  were  eight  cases  of  death  by  drowning,  several  by  burning,  and  many 
from  apoplexy,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  and  within  a  short  period  four  indivi- 
duals committed  suicide  while  under  the  hellish  influence  of  strong  drink.  But,  thank 
God,  a  brighter  prospect  is  now  dawning. 

Tour  unparalleled  exertions  in  the  cause  of  temperance  have  been,  under  God,  crowned 
with  the  most  signal  success,  and  I  believe  in  no  place  more  so  than  in  Limerick.  A 
moral  regeneration  has  taken  place  among  the  people  of  this  city,  which  is  really  most 
astonishing,  and  truly  gratifying  to  every  philanthropic  mind.  Our  police  reports  are 
much  lessened,  petty  sessions  business  considerably  reduced,  and  even  summonses  in 
the  Court  of  Conscience  have  fallen  off  one-third.  Our  streets  and  places  of  public 
resort  are  regular  and  quiet ;  and  that  which  must  be  most  gratifying  to  you  is  the  fact, 
that  although  reports  have,  at  different  times,  been  industriously  circulated,  of  members 
of  your  society  having  broken  their  Temperance  Fledge,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
out  a  solitary  instance  of  such  being  the  fact. 

Here  we  must  pause,  having  quoted,  as  it  were,  "  one  in  the  thousand'* 
testimonies  which  abound  on  every  side,  as  regards  the  wonderful  effects 
of  total  abstinence.  Having  shown  that  the  people  are  morally  regene- 
rated, and  greatly  raised  in  the  scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  we  have 
now  a  few  words  to  say  about  ulterior  measures. 

Great  as  are  the  blessings  derived  from  total  abstinence,  there  is  surely 
no  reflecting  individual  who  for  a  moment  feels  it  to  be  otherwise  than 
the  conmiencement  of  a  good  work,  which,  to  attain  its  consummation, 
must  go  forward  till  the  people  are  really  and  substantially  disenthralled ; 
till  the  light  of  intellectual  improvement  spreads  far  and  wide ;  till  the 
people  are  mentally  and  politically  free* 
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Var  oior  pijt  we  hatve  no  fe«r  thftt  the  improved  hMts  and  peaeeiAld 
demeanoiir  of  the  people  can  be  taken  an  un&ir  adrantage  of»  to  retarl 
the  progiess  of  true  liberty  and  equal  rights.  A  sober  people  are  emi- 
nmily  entitled  to  political  freedom;  they  must  and  shall  have  it! 
Under  what  eireumstaaees  is  liberty  dangerous?  In  the  hands  of  a 
dsrunken  and  licentions  population ;  but  a  sober  and  virtuous  oommumty 
can  never  be  too  free.  Let  every  man  who  loves  his  country,  cherish 
the  feeling  that,  in  canrying  forward,  with  a  high  and  steady  hand,  those 
measures  which  he  feels  are  fof  the  good  of  his  country,  he  is  now  work- 
ing for  a  people  who  eminently  deserve  an  extension  of  their  rights* 
Let  him  feel  that  he  is  now  back^  by  a  community  who  are  able  to  aj^Kre- 
ciate  fipeedom»  because  they  are  disenthralled  from  a  galling  aai 
crushing  bondage. 


IMPBOHPTF. 

OS  BXXXO   TAZBD  ITXTB  AB8BXCB  OF   MXIID  ITHILST   GOBTBBIIVQ    XBXX*A)*XBXB» 

Bid  I  seem  absent— whilst  my  hevt-strings  hvng 

On  the  least  whisper  of  thy  sU^'ry  tongue  ? 

Did  mine  eye  wander— .whilst  my  soul's  fixed  gas0 

Drank  up  the  flood  of  loTe-inspiring  rays 

From  thy  bright  orbs  ? — Twas  then  Mjr«e{f  that  didst 

Thyself  eclipse.     T^km,  planet-like  amidst 

Thy  starry  satellites — didst  still  outvie 

Thine  own  dear  oharms    and  thy  sonl-beamiBg  eye 

With  moonlike  magie  of  attraction  drew 

My  loTe*8  deep  tide — ^to  thee  its  magnet  true ! 

My  gladdened  ear  the  witching  music  drank 

Of  thy  sweet  voice — each  gentle  accent  sank 

Into  my  heart— waking  each  inmost  thought. 

Each  pulse  of  life — with  thee — thee  only  fraught  I 

Whilst  each  sense  glowed  *neath  the  fond  impress 

Of  thy  soft  words  and  gentle  loveliness — 

Whilst  mine  eye  gased  on  tAiac— watching  each  glance, 

Th9€  only  did  my  soul  behold  in  its  de^  trance  I 

M. 
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Positively,  a  man  ought  not  to  holloa  whilst  he  is  still  in  the  wood.  We 
ventured  in  our  last  number-r-a  parlous  thing — ^to  pass  the  censure  of  our 
opinion  upon  Moore — 

—darum  et  venerabUe  nament — 

for  the  mis-spelling  of  certain  Irish  names ;  and  lo  I  eo  irutanti  that  we  were 
doing  so,  we  were  ourselves  in  the  act  of  publishing  a  work,  with  errors  of  as 
bad  a  kind,  whereof  some  editor  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  have  cried — 
had  he  lifted  up  his  head  from  his  grave — editio  tani  vitiosa  et  ipurcatisnma, 
quoBj  in  inculto  illo  et  iuperttitionum  et  i^noranticB  plenisiimo  saeulo  can- 
tamintUOy  mtUtii  et  inti^Unu  errorihutj  una  cum  frivolis  in  marine 
notulie  indieiieque  intempestiviif  et  uberrimd  mendorum  aliorum  ngete, 
eeaUbat. 

Now  may  a  typographer  cry,  "  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  print  a 
book !" 

But,  in  sooth,  let  it  not  be  said  of  us,  that  we  are  an  enemy ;  and  truly, 
we  aver,  that  although  our  book  hath  recoiled  on  oar  own  "  defenceless  pate," 
toe  were  not  guilty  of  committing  the  blunders,  nor  can  we  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  they  occurred  indoctorum  hominum  et  Ceiiica  saltern  neseientium 
eeriptorum  ineeitid. 

We  do  not  seek  to  disguise  them,  being  in  no  collusion  with  the  delin- 
quents ;  for  we  here  openly  acknowledge  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  very  sentence 
wherein  we  vented  our  sorrowful  exclamations  upon  Moore  for  his  spellings 
or  misspellings,  pronunciations  or  mispronunciations,  of  Irish  names,  there 
appeared  in  our  early  impressions  leAcc  ^A5CATi)i7A,  which  ought  to  have 
been  leAcc  itjAjjCAiijijA.*  It  is  to  the  crime  of  negligence  alone,  (and  we 
think  we  could  mitigate  even  that  charge,)  that  we  plead  guilty. 

*  Behold,  in  addition,   *'  the  list,  the  complete  list,'*  of  the  other  blunders,  by  mia- 
print,  in  the  Irish  of  the  January  number  of  the  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine: — 

Page  81,  for  beAlAj,  read  beAlAC ; 

Al)  feO|l)  —     A1)  fe]0|t,  the  Nore; 

^ITW13G  —    ^ri^Wlge,  Ossory ; 

Page  82,  for  rt>eACA      —    tDeA6A  ; 

We  take  this  early  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  forms  of  the  capitals  for  tlie 
Irish  lettera  ti)  and  X),  in  the  fount  of  types  which  we  are  now  using.    We  vehemently 
1842— FaB.  c 
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As  candid  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  we  wished  to  disburthen  our 
conscience  of  this  sin,  before  we  should  proceed  further  in  our  business. 
Now  for  work. 

No.  IV. 

Here  is  an  air,  familiarly  known  as  household  words,  in  every  quarter  of 
this  country,  north,  souths  east  and  west,  in  Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster  and 
Connaught — a  universal  favourite  with  our  people, — fascinating  in  its  strain, 
we  might  say  catching  at  first  hearing,  and  adhesive, — clinging  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  when  it  is  thrown  on  the  waters  and  found  again  after  many  days — 
and  yet  we  have  not  seen  it  anywhere  published  before. 

In  its  structure  it  is  extremely  simple,  being  in  the  primeval  Celtic  form, 
so  many  samples  of  which  we  have  already  helped  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  as 
in  our  Music  for  1841,  in  The  Citizen,  Nos.  10, 14,  and  29, — that  is  to 
say,  the  first  and  fourth,  and  the  second  and  third  j^Ara^e^  of  the  strain  are 
similar.  We  apply  the  axiom  which  we  annoimced  last  mouth,  and  direct  the 
second />ar<  to  be  repeated.  By  this,  the  variety  capable  of  being  educed  from 
inaterials  so  simple  as  the  two  phrases  of  these  airs  is  fully  attained.  Look 
at  it,  even  drily,  as  if  you  were  exploring  combinations  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances;  and  you  find,  that  as  Uie  first  part  difl!ers  from  the  second  by  the 
inversion  of  the  phrases,  so  the  second  part  takes  fresh  life  on  this  repetition, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  it  succeeds  the  close  of  the  second  phrase,  but 
now,  with  a  new  effect,  it  succeeds  the  close  of  the  first  phrase.  Thus  you 
attain  three  varieties  firom  two  elements. 

disapprove  of  the  form  "  *^ "  for  a  capital  It),  because  it  too  mnch  resembles  **  0-** 
We  prefer  the  form  ^vcn  in  Vattanceyt  Grammar,  Dublin,  1781,  p.  81 ;  ike  Bev,  Patii 
O'ArienM  Grammar,  Dublin,  1809,  p.5. 

Another  excellent  form  is  that  used  by  O'Reilly  in  his  dictionary,  letter  «  M/'  in 
the  initials  of  the  words  there  collected.  Strange  to  say,  he  uses  in  the  letters  which 
head  his  columns,  this  objectionable  form,  *<  ^  *'  nearly.  The  confusion  proceeding 
from  this  source  is  well  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  Hitrdiman,  in  his  fri$h  Jlfl»- 
itrelty,  London,  IBS  I,  appears  to  have  used  this  form  <*  <n  "  for  a  e«|»tal  **t)*' 
throughout,  and  not  for  «  n)  "  anywhere. 

At  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  we  very  mttch  a^irove  of  the  form 
**9(l"  for  the  caidtal  **  X),**  in  "  this  here"  present  fount.  It  may  not  be  so  classic  as 
the  form  given  in  Yallancey  and  O'Brien  ub.  tupr,  which  O'Reilly  also  adopts  in  the 
initials  of  his  words,  whilst  he  uses  in  the  headfaigs  of  his  columns  a  figure  less  M-lUce 
and  more  IV^like.  Here  again  we  bring  up  Hardiman's  book  to  illustrate  the  incon- 
venience; for  in  it  this  M-like  figure,  a  little  better  developed,  is  actually  (and  v^ 
naturally)  used  for  the  capital  **  n)." 

The  Germans  are  blamed,  and  justly  we  think,  for  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  antique 
forms  of  letters,  which,  from  mutual  resemblances,  may  readily  be  mistaken  one  for 
another.  The  great  object  of  printing  ought  to  be  under§tandibility.  Where  that  is 
sacrificed  to  fanciful  elegance  or  mystified  correctness,  the  public  of  this  age  will  find 
too  much  reason  for  applying  the  old  adage — 

Si  non  vis  intelligi, 
Dubea  negligi* 
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The  "  emphatic  sixth"  reappears  here  with  all  its  native  freshness  and 
heauty. 

In  all  the  traditional  versions  of  the  Song  which  has  come  down  to  us  with 
this  air,  there  is  a  cjunyZo) ;  according  to  some  of  them  in  three  long  lines ; 
according  to  others  in  four. 

We  have  a  setting  of  this  air  in  two-four  time,  of  which  we  do  not 
approve. 

The  version  of  the  air  which  we  now  publish,  (as  well  i^  one  copy  of  the 
words,  of  which  we  have  made  some  use,)  we  owe  *to  our  friend  Paddy 
Coneely  "  the  Galway  Piper,"  concerning  whom  we  shall  presently  have 
more  to  say.  The  following  stanaas  are  formed  upon  the  old  song  and  its 
various  readings^  as  they  have  reached  our  hands  from  sundry  quarters.  We 
ahall  endeavour  by  our  notes,  to  make  our  song  serve  the  purposes  not  only 
of  a  '^  new  edition,  with  emendations,"  adfidmii  apHmarum  (et  pemmarum) 
edUionum  diiigenter  expreMta^  et  cumpuriorilus  (tarn  cum  carruptunmit  et 
violaiUiimif)  eamnplaribus  accurate  eoUata,  but  a  complete  Variorum  copy 
and  as  it  were  Leetianum  Variorum  Index  Loeupletissimui. 

IBISH  MOLLY  O  !* 

I. 

Ob  t  who  is  that  poor  foreigner  that  lately  came  t^  town, 
And  like  a  ghost  that  cannot  reat  still  wanders  up  and  down? 
A  poor  unhappy  Scottish  youth ; — if  more  you  Mrish  to  know, 
His  heart  is  breaking  all  for  love  of  Irish  Molly  O ! 

CHOBUS. 

She's  modest,  mild  and  beautifiil,  the  fairest  I  have  known — 
The  primrose  of  Ireland — all  blooming  here  alone — 
The  primrose  of  Ireland,  for  wheresoe'er  I  go, 
The  only  one  entices  me  is  Irish  Molly  O! 


*  Oh !  who  is  that?]  Omne§  feri  membrcnuB  et  editioneM  aUter  hie,  et  in  carmine  et  in 
ehorot  hmt  loea  habent.  VvJgatam  lectionem  vir  doctue,  poeta  noeter,epemit ;  procvlduhio 
rh  "guinea"  tolerari  non  placet;  locum  tamen  reetitui,  n  enm  bond  typograpkorum 
groHA  potuieeet  fleri^  optamut.     Igitur  reponatur, — 

As  I  was  a-walking  one  morning  in  May, 
I  met  a  pretty  Irish  girl  by  chance  upon  the  way ; 
I  put  a  hand  in  my  pocket  as  it  happened  to  be  so. 
And  I  pulled  out  a  guinea  for  to  treat  my  Molly  O ! 

CHOlf^US. 

She's  my  valentine,  the  beautiful,  the  fairest  one  I  know, 
The  primrose  of  Ireland,  or  England  also, 
The  primrose  of  Ireland  all  for  my  guinea  O I 
And  the  only  one  entices  me  is  Irish  Molly  O !" 

Codex  Coneelianue  omnino  tie  habet ;  at  in  MS.  Corkagenri  legimtu, — 

**  She's  a  gallant,  she's  a  beauty." 
Alii  melius  sic, — 

"  She's  handsome,  she's  beautiful." 

Notat  tamen  codex  Waterfordiensis  (jypis  KtUiensibus  expressus), — 

She's  my  3AUA|t)C|i)  of  beauty." 


ii 
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II. 

When  Molly's  father  heard  of  it,  a  solemn  oath  he  swore, 
That  if  she'd  wed  a  foreigrner  he'd  never  see  her  more. 
He  sent  for  young  Mac  Donald  and  he  plainly  told  him 
**  I'll  never  give  to  such  as  you  my  Irish  MoUy  O !" 

CHOBUS. 

III. 
Mac  Donald  heard  the  heavy  news— and  grievously  did  say — 
"  Farewell  my  lovely  Molly — since  I'm  banish'd  far  away, 
'*  A  poor  forlorn  pilgrim  I  must  wander  to  and  fro, 
**  And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  Irish  MoUy  O  !*' 

CBOBU8. 
IV. 

**  There  is  a  rose  in  Ireland — ^I  thought  it  would  be  mine ; 
**  But  now  that  she  is  lost  to  me  I  must  for  ever  pine, 
**  Till  death  shall  come  to  comfort  me,  for  to  the  grave  111  go , 
**  And  all  for  the  sake  of  my  Irish  Molly  O ! 

CHOBUS. 
V. 

**  And  now  that  I  am  dying — this  one  request  I  crave, 
"  To  place  a  marble  tomb-«tone  above  mv  humble  grave ; 
**  And  on  the  stone  these  simple  words  I  d  have  engraven  so — 
**  Mac  Donald  lost  his  life  for  love  of  Irish  Molly  O !" 

CHOBUS. 

_. _  ^  ■  ■  -■  ^ 

When  Molly's  father.]     Somen  patrit  ntuquam  apparet,  atqui  ienem  fuiue  codex 
fTaterfordtemeU  tettatur : — 

**  When  Molly's  old  father  he  came  for  to  know. 
That  she  was  in  love  with  a  Scotch  laddie  O ! 
He  sent  for  McDonald,  and  thus  to  him  did  say. 
If  you  court  my  daughter  Molly,  I  will  send  you  far  away." 

Mirifiei  audat  in  hoe  optimus  DrokenhorchiuMy  mutuum  fiaase  amorem  itUer  jmfemem 
pnellamque  ;  eedfrustra  ;  ex  P.  Coneelio  traneeripta  ediiio  meUue  htibet. 


**  That  she  was  loved  by  a  Scotch  laddie  0 1 
He  sent  for  young  M'Donald,  thus  for  to  say. 


M 


Mac  Donald  heard.]     Multum  molettut  hie  loeue  doetie  viria  priBbtui ;  quibme  eodiei* 
Waterfbrdienns  tuepeeta  erat  auetoritaa,  nee  immeritd,  ubi  leffitur, — 

'*  Since  Molly  has  deceived  me,  all  by  her  father's  means. 
Through  lonesome  woods  and  vallies  I  mean  to  spend  my  days." 

SatU  hoe  ahaonum  atque  abhorrena  Jae.  Gronomo  videtur  ;  Hibemicum  tamen  aanat  ,* 
Sed  nodum  hwne  aolvimna  ex  MS,  Coneelian*  in  quo  aeriptum  invenimua  fere  ut  arnpr^. 
FarewelL]  Secundum  MS.  Coneelian, 

**  Adieu  my  lovely  Molly  dear,  if  that  may  be  the  way," 

A  poor  forlorn  pilgrim.]  *'  Like  a  poor,"  &c.     Omnea  Codd.  VetL 

Wander.]  <*  ramble."     Cod.  Waterfordiena. 

Must]  *<  will,"  MS.  Coneelian. 

And]  "Tia."    Ibid. 

Ireland]  "  Dublin."     Omnea  Codd.  Vett. 

It]  **  She."    MS.  Coneelian.  aaHa  lepidi. 

But  now  that  she]   Vari^  hie  MSS.  et  Codd.  Vett. 


If  vou^  I  ®**°*®  ^  ™y  funeral,  'tis  all  I  do  require. 
p  ^        >  corpse  it  will  be  lifted  by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
..    >  all  for  the  sake  of  a  bonny  Irish  maid." 


•Tis 
And 
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No.  V. 

We  cannot  introduce  this  fine  composition  of  STo^fibeAlbAc  <S>'i£eA]t^ 
bAll&T)  to  our  readers  better  than  b}*  giving  to  them  verbatim  the  following 
communication,  transmitted  to  us  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  an  effusion 
warm  from  the  heart  of  an  ardent  friend  of  our  common  cause. 

Be^aet,  December  17,  1841. 

TO   THE   EDTTOB   OF   THE   CITIZEN. 

Sir, 

Although  differing  from  you  in  regard  to  some  points  of  national 

policy,  I  have  nevertheless  about  me  so  much  of  Irish  national  feeling,  as  to 

estimate,  at  its  proper  value,  your  laudable  attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion 

a  number  of  our  Irish  Melodies.    In  this  respect  you  have  done  good  service 

to  our  common  country,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  persevere  in  the 

laudable  undertaking  which  you  have  so  auspiciously  begun,  as  there  are  still 

scattered  throughout  the  country  myriads  of  m^;nificent  airs  which  have 

never  seen  the  light,  simply  because  no  man  cared  for  their  preservation,  or 

was  perhi^s  aware  of  their  existence,  except  the  uneducated  peasantry,  who 

have  for  ages  been  delighted  by  their  heart-thrilling  inspiration.     So  much 

by  way  of  preface,  and  now  for  a  word  or  two  of  comment. 

From  circumstances  personal  to  myself,  I  did  not  see  your  December 

number  until  this  day ;  and  on  procuring  it  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 

find  you  ascribing  to  Curran  the  song  of  the  "  JrishmanJ*   Genius,  however 

humble,  ought  to  have  its  due ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  equitable  maxim, 

I  beg  to  assure  you  most  positively  that  Curran  was  not  the  author  of  the 

That]  ••as.*'    MS.  Coneelian. 

To  place]  •*  to  have."     Cod.  JfaUrfordietu. 

Tomb-stone]  *•  Btone."     Codd.  Vett. 

Above  my  humble  grave]  ••  At  the  head  of  my  grave."     Codd.  Vett. 

And  on  the  stone]   Farii  hie  MSS.  tt  Codd.  Vett. 

••  In   the  }  ^^«  j^f  r  of  the  stone,  the  inscription  to  be  so, 

T^«»«  }  McDonald  let  U.  life  te  |  ^J^^  ^  }  MoU,  O  J 

Molly  O  I]  In  Cod.  Waterford,  extant  versus ,  inter  primum  et  secandmn  hot^m  versicu" 
iorum  quaiemarium,  et  subfinem,  alH  ki  versus,  quos  eie  e^egH  restitui  volmmus,  Seotiei 
lofvttar  Mae  JDonaUL 

IT. 

••  I  said  my  pretty  fair  maid,  if  yon  will  gang  with  me, 
••  I  will  show  you  the  straight  road  across  the  country ;" 
••  Oh  no,  kind  sir/'  this  fair  maid  said,  so  quickly  she  replied, 
**  For  my  parents  would  be  angry  if  I  would  be  out  at  night." 


VII. 

O,  all  you  pretty  fair  maids,  a  warning  take  by  me, 
Never  build  your  nest  on  the  top  of  any  tree. 
For  the  green  leaves  will  witlier,*and  the  roots  will  decay. 
And  the  beauty  of  a  fair  maid  will  soon  fade  away/' 
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exquisite  ballad  in  question.  Its  ^vthor  was  the  late  James  Orr,  popularly 
designated  the  "  poet  of  Ballycany" — a  little  village  on  tlie  leading  road 
between  Carrickfergus  and  Lame-*and  amply  did  poor  Orr  merit  the  title 
so  flatteringly  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  originally  a  common  weaver, 
but  his  genius  burst  the  shackles  with  which  poverty  had  confined  it,  and  he 
first  appeared  before  the  public  as  one  of  the  poetical  contributors  to  the 
Jfarthem  Star — the  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen.  In  this  vocation  he 
laboured  till  the  fatal  period  of  1798,  when  he  marched  with  his  companions 
to  the  battle  of  Antrim ;  and  after  the  disastrous  issue  of  that  conflict,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  justly  fearing  to  remain  in  his  native  country,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  patriotism. 
In  America  he  remained  (mly  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to  his  native 
village,  where  he  remained  unmolested  till  the  period  of  his  death,  viz: — the 
24th  day  of  April,  1816. 

His  song  of  the  "  Irishman!'*  had  been  communicated  many  years  before 
to  his  friends-— it  had  found  its  way  to  the  presit  after  which  it  instantly 
became  popular,  and  formed  a  staple  commodity  in  every  street  ballad  collec- 
tion in  almost  eveiy  town  and  village  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  James  Oir 
was  universally  recognized  as  die  author,  and  a  solitary  doubt  as  to  tha  fiict 
never  was  started  until  the  publication  of  this  month's  Citizen.  Afler  the 
death  of  Orr,  his  posthumous  productions  were  edited  and  published  in  the 
year  1817,  by  Mr.  A.  McDoweU,  of  Ballycany,  and  in  this  volume  the  song 
of  the  "  Iriihman*'  is  contained  at  lengthy— I  say  at  length,  because  only 
the  two  first  stanzas  have  been  communicated  to  you  firom  the  manuscript  of 
^  Aunt  Bess."  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  lady  may  have  picked  up  the 
stanzas  in  question,  either  firom  a  street  ballad  version  of  Orr's  National  L3Tic, 
or  firom  oral  recitation,  and  may  thus  have  transferred  them  to  her  common- 
place-book ;  but  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  a  poor  Ballycany  weaver  should 
have  obtained  access  to  the  private  manuscripts  of  Curran — ^a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance  whatever,  and  that  he  should  for  more 
than  thirty  years  have  succeeded  in  robbing  him  of  the  honour  of  a  com- 
position not  unworthy  Qven  of  Curran  s  powers.  Were  it  necessary,  the 
question  could  still  be  set  $it  re^t  by  living  testimony ;  bat  the  circumstances 
which  I  have  adduced  will  pipbably  be  deemed  suffid^nt. 

The  air  to  which  Orr  composed  his  lyric  wafi  *^  Vive  la** — a  fitvourita  stiain 
amongst  the  United  Irishmei^ — ^but  the  mr  tP  which  it  is  popularly  sung 
amongst  the  peasantry,  without  exception,  is  a  slow,  majestic,  and^  in  soipe 
passages,  peculiarly  emphatic  adaptation  of  '<  AW/  Gow*e  Farewell  to 
Whitkey,"  and  the  eflect  is  much  more  striking  than  might  at  first  be  antici- 
pated. As  only  two  stanzas  of  Orr's  song  have  been  communicated  to  you, 
I  transcribe  the  entire,  leaving  you  to  the  exercise  of  your  own  critical  judg- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  its  insertion* 
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THE  IBISHMAN. 

I. 
The  savage  loves  his  native  shore, 

Though  rude  the  soil  and  chill  the  air ; 
Well  then  may  Erin's  sons  adore. 

Their  ble  which  nature  formed  so  fUr. 
What  flood  reflects  a  shore  so  sweet. 

As  Shannon  great  or  past'ral  Bann  ? 
Or  who  a  friend  or  foe  can  meet. 

So  generous  as  an  Irishman  ? 

II. 
His  hand  is  rash,  his  heart  is  warm. 

But  principle  is  still  his  guide — 
None  more  regrets  a  deed  of  harm. 

And  none  forgives  with  nobler  pride. 
He  may  be  duped,  but  won't  be  dared— 

More  fit  to  practise  than  to  plati. 
He  dearly  earns  his  poor  reward. 

And  spends  it  like  an  Irishman. 

III. 
If  strange  or  poor  for  you  hell  pay. 

And  guide  to  where  you  safe  may  be ; 
If  you're  his  guest,  while  e'er  yon  stay, 

His  cottage  holds  a  jubilee. 
His  inmost  soul  he  will  unlock. 

And  if  he  should  your  sedrets  scah, 
Your  confidence  he  Scorns  to  moek, 

For  faithful  is  an  Irishman. 

ilr. 

By  honour  bound  in  woe  or  weal, 

Whate'er  she  bids  he  dares  to  do ; 
Tempt  Um  with  bribes,  he  will  not  fail, 

T17  him  in  fire  youll  find  him  true. 
He  seeks  not  safety ;  let  his  post 

Be  where  it  ought  in  danger's  van, 
And  if  the  field  of  fame  be  lost, 

'Twill  not  be  by  an  Irishman. 

▼. 

Erin,  loved  land !  from  age  to  age, 

Be  thou  more  great,  more  fam'd  and  free. 
May  peace  be  thhie,  or,  shoold'st  tfaoa  wage 

Defensive  war,  cheap  victory ! 
May  plenty  flow  in  every  field, 

Which  gentle  breeses  softly  fitn. 
And  cheerhil  smiles  serenely  gild 

The  breast  of  every  Irislusan  I 

(Orr'M  PowOmaumt  Wark»^  ptgM  133;  et  seq.  1817.) 

1  need  add  no  mcMte  tliAn  a  single  observation,  which  is  that  the  reference  to 
past'ial  Bann**  in  the  fitat  stanza,  seems  to  indicate  pretty  plainly  the 
northern  aathorship  of  the  song,  e?en  in  ^e  absence  of  the  conclusive 
testimony  which  exists  on  the  subject. 

The  fine  lively  air  marked  No.  III.  in  your  Januaiy  number,  (1B41)  and 
which  you  set  down  as  "  unknowkl*  was  formerly  in  the  county  of  Down 
associated  with  a  semi-romantic  ballad  entitled  the  **  Girl  thai  toU  her 
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Barley"    The  words  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  but  the  melody  still  remains 
in  various  districts,  and  retains  all  its  primitive  popularity. 

In  the  hope  that  you  may  think  it  worthy  of  notice,  I  send  you  an  un- 
published air  of  Carolan,  called  his  ''  Rambles  to  Tea^ue,**  and  as  you  may 
naturally  wonder  how  a  relic  of  this  description  should  have  been  preserved 
in  the  "  Black  North/'  I  deem  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  came  into  my  possession.  In  the  townlandof  Lissize, 
near  Rathfriland,  there  lived,  during  my  early  days,  a  family  named 
M^Fadden,  who  had  for  several  generations  been  celebrated  for  their  musical 
skill,  especially  in  violin -playing,  and  in  this  family  the  air  in  question  was 
handed  down  as  a  kind  of  hereditary  heir-loom.  From  the  existing  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  the  leader  of  the  Bel&st  quadrille  band,  who  has 
himself  composed  and  published  several  admired  pieces  of  music,  I  received 
the  set  which  I  herewith  transmit,  and  which  is  notatim  the  set  habitually 
played  by  his  predecessors.  In  Crosby's  **  Irish  Mtuical  JRq)08itary,** 
(page  129-^London,  1808)  there  is  a  bad  version  of  the  same  air  in  six-eight 
time  to  the  words  " Let  other  men  sing  of  their goddeetei  bright**  &c. — a 
song  brought  out  by  Mr.  Shaw  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre  in  "  Lofoe  a  la 
Mode,"  but  it  is  in  every  respect  a  miserable  imitation  of  the  original,  which 
in  its  native  dress  has  never  found  its  way  into  any  published  collection,  so 
far  as  my  limited  information  on  the  subject  extends.  It  forcibly  strikes  me 
that  the  air  of  the  "  Laird  of  Coekpen"  has  been  quietly  borrowed  fionw 
''  CarolafCe  BjamhUe  to  Teague"  but  being  no  scientific  musician  myself, 
I  must  leave  this  point  to  the  determination  of  your  superior  judgment, 
merely  remarking  that  if  my  surmise  be  correct,  it  throws  an  additional  ray 
of  light  upon  the  appropriative  propensities  of  our  Caledonian  neighbours, 
as  well  as  on  the  culpable  apathy  of  Irishmen  in  neglecting  to  reclaim  their 
own.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Mc  Nbight. 

It  was  not  a  little  smgular  that  on  the  day  when  the  number  of  1%e 
Citizen  for  last  December  was  published,  we  obtained  a  copy  of  the  ballad 
here  referred  to,  printed  in  Waterford^  and  containing  the  additional  stanzas 
of  '*  the  Irishman ;"  it  is  not  a  correct  copy,  and  it  is  anon3rmous ;  but  it 
agrees  in  substance  ^rith  the  original,  the  ownership  of  which  has  now  been 
so  well  vindicated  for  James  Orr  by  our  correspondent.  Of  course  we 
immediately  felt  grave  doubts  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  position  we  had  laid 
down  in  editing  No.  XXXVI  of  the  music  for  1841 ;  and  we  concluded  that 
**  Aunt  Bess"  had  been  led  into  the  mistake  by  having  heard  Curran  repeat 
the  first  two  stanzas,  and  thence,  from  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  style,  con- 
cluding at  the  time  that  they  were  his.  We  have  to  mention  also,  that  the 
"other"  whom  we  had  heard  named  as  the  author,  was  not  James  Orr, 
but  the  Reverend  Father  Keelan,  a  man  of  singular  talent. 

We  look  at  the  admirable  setting  of  the  melody  now  immediately  before 
us,  so  fprtunately  preserved  by  Mr,  Mc  Neight,  as  upon  a  rich  treasure. 
We  had  before  no  proper  note  of  it.     That  in  Crosby's  3d  volume  is  poor 
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and  imperfect.  We  have  also  found  it  in  ^  A  New  Selection  of  most  admired 
original  airs  never  before  printed,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  or 
Flute,  Dublin,  published  at  Mac  Lean's  Musical  Circulating  Library, 
No.  10,  Bachelor's  Walk;"  we  know  not  in  what  year.*  It  is  the  tenth  of 
twenty-two  airs,  whereof  the  collection  consists ;  and  is  called  "  Teague's 
Rambles."  This  also  is  eironeously  set  in  six-eight  time ;  and  it  consists 
only  of  the  tirst  part  of  the  air  which  we  now  publish.  It  is  not  quite  so 
ill  set  as  that  in  Crosby. 

In  Hardiman's  Memohr  of  Carolan,  Irish  MinstreUy,  p.  Ivi.  n.  the 
*'  Ramble"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  tunes  and  songs  which  do  not  bear 
the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  composed,  but  have  generally 
his  own  prefixed. 

No.  VI. 

We  find  this  air  in  our  "  Miscellaneous  Collection,"  without  note  or 
comment. 

The  strain,  and  the  name,  itA]cl|p  ^IbAijA]^,  or  '•  Kitty  Scott,"  at  this 
moment,  aloue  help  us  to  aim  at  its  origin  or  history.  We  find  no  trace  of  it 
in  any  published  collection  which  has  yet  reached  our  hands. 

Shall  we  be  over-presuming  in  inferring  from  the  slender  evidence  before 

•  us,  that  this  air  is  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  our  celebrated  Westmeath 

harpers  of   the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth   centuries,    whose    surname  is 

identified  with   it.     And,  if  we  may  go  so  far,  may  we  venture  further  to 

award  the  honour  of  its  composition  to  Hany  Scott  P  Let  our  readers  judge. 

That  the  Westmeath  family  used  the  double  form  of  stiling  themselves 
according  to  the  source  whence  their  family  was  considered  to  have  sprung— 
that  is,  when  speaking  English,  *'  Scott,** — when  speaking  Irish,  fClbAi>A]5 — 
we  have  the  evidence  of  Bunting,  who,  in  the  Irish  Index  to  his  3d  collection, 
calls  "  Scott's  Lamentation"  SLxxrx)^  CAO]ipe  m)  fClbAi)A]5. 

Bunting  (p.  69,)  mentions  our  bards  as  follows : — *'  Contemporary  with 
0*Cahan  were  John  and  Harry  Scott,  two  brothers,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  both  eminent  composers  and  performers.  They  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  their  caoinan»  or  dirge  pieces.  In  this  line  they  have 
produced  pathetic  movements  for  Purcell,  Baron  of  Loughmoe,  and  O'Hussey 
Baron  of  Galtrim,  respectively." 

John,  it  appears,  was  the  author  of  £un)A  CA0]t)e  ai)  ftlbAi)A]3, 
already  noticed.  O'Reilly  translates  £uft)A,  [s.  m.]]  "sorrow,  grief, 
lamentation,"  and  £A0]i)e,  or  £ao]i^a6,  [^s.  m.]  "a  dirge;  Irish  cry  or 
lamentation  for  the  dead;  bewailing,  mouniing."  Bunting  gives  two 
arrangements  of  this  piece  ;  the  one  as  performed  by  Hempson,  on  the  Irish 
Harp,  with  the  ancient  graces,  &c.  opposite  to  p.  89 ;  tlie  other.  No.  8  in  the 

,.-^,_  ■■■ii^i  iiMi-i  • —     --r  — 

*  We  wish  we  had  been  in  possession  of  Mac  Lean's  collection  before  our  last  num- 
ber was  in  type ;  we  should  gladly  have  referred  in  it  not  only  to  **  Port  Gordon,"  the 
9th  air;  but  also  to  **  Squire  Jones,"  the  19th.  Of  Bumper  Squire  Jones,  there  is  also 
a  bad  setting  in  Crosby,  p.  55. 

1842.~Feb.  d 
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collection^  with  his  own  accompaniment  for  tlie  piano-forte.  In  both  places 
he  indicates  it  as  composed  in  1599;  yet,  by  some  inadvertence,  he  has  given 
it  a  place  in  his  notices  of  what  he  calls,  ''airs  of  the  first  class — ^^^ery 
ancient/'  observing  that  it  is  set  **  with  the  original  bass  and  treble  as  played 
by  Hempson,  precisely  as  he  learned  it  from  Bridget  0*Cahan."  He  adds, 
accounting  possibly  for  his  classification,  "  This  specimen  probably  belongs 
to  that  highly  finished  school  of  performance  which  so  much  excited  the 
admiration  of  Giraldm  in  the  twelfth  centUT}\"  Immediately  after,  (p.  90,) 
he  again  enumerates  this  lamentation,  placing  it  among  his  "  Airs  of  the 
second  classy—ancient,"  and  fixing  its  date  by  the  fact,  that  Purcell, "  Baron 
of  Loughmoe,"  died  about  A.D.  1599. 

Harrt,  to  whom  we  attribute  our  air,  is  mentioned  by  Bunting  at  p.  91, 
and  in  his  English  Index,  as  the  composer  of  Smti)^  M)  be]6i)]i)f],  "  The 
Lamentation  of  Youths,"  which,  he  here  says,  was  *'  composed  in  memory  of 
Hussey,  Baron  of  Graltrim,  who  died  A.D.  1603."  And  this  brings  us  to 
our  reason,  be  it  good  or  bad,  for  preferring  to  assign  the  authorship 
of  our  present  air  to  Harry,  rather  than  to  John.  John  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  fiuhion  of  hii  time,  the  omitting  of 
the  fourth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale ;  in  the  Baron  of  Loughmoe,  as  Bunting 
remarks,  it  "  never  once  occurs ;"  whilst  the  Baron  of  Galtrim,  by  Harry,  as 
he  says,  "differs  from  the  preceding  Caoine  by  its  embracing  all  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale."  Now  the  melody  before  us  has  all  the 
intervals,  although  the  seventh  is  not  very  emphatic  and  the  fourth  still 
less  so. 

The  following  words,  which  exactly  adapt  themselves  to  this  air,  are  by 
J.  J.  Cailanan,  a  Munster  Poet,  author  of  "  The  Recluse  of  Inchidony, 
and  other  Poems,"  which  were  published  in  1829,  a  short  time  only  before 
the  death  of  their  lamented  author : — 

THE  NIGHT  WAS  STILL. 

The  night  was  still,  the  air  was  balm. 

Soft  dews  around  were  weeping ; 
No  whisper  rose  o'er  ocean's  calm, 

Its  waves  hi  light  were  sleeping ; 
Wkh  Mary  on  the  beach  I  strajed. 

The  stars  beam'd  joy  above  me ; 
I  prest  her  hand,  and  said,  "  sweet  maid. 

Oh  I  tell  me  do  you  love  me  ?** 

With  modest  air  she  drooped  her  head, 

Her  cheek  of  beauty  veiling ; 
Her  bosom  heav'd — no  word  she  said ; 

I  mark'd  her  strife  of  feeling ; 
**  Oh  speak  my  doom,  dear  maid,"  I  cried, 

'*  By  yon  bright  heaven  above  thee ;" 
She  gently  raised  her  eyes,  and  sighed, 

**  Too  well  yoa  know  I  love  thee." 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


All  commBiiicatfoni  for  the  Eoitob  of  the  Dubliii  Moiitbi.t  Maqazziib  muft  b« 
addreaied  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Machbh,  8,  D'Oi.iss-eTBXBT. 

Adrertiaements  end  Books  for  Review  to  be  forwarded  to  the  aame. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  short  pieeeif  either  proae  or  poetry. 

Contributiona  intended  for  insertion  in  the  succeeding  number  must  be  forwarded  on 
or  before  iheftrat  Saturday  in  the  month. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  continuationa  of  the  '*  Life  of  Brougham,** 
and  of  "  Beveriea  of  a  Fire-worshipper.*' 

From  the  length  to  which  some  of  our  serial  articles  have  run,  we  fear  we  shall  not 
hare  it  in  our  power,  for  a  month  or  two,  to  make  room  for  **  Gerald  Kirby,"  *'  The 
Widow's  Daughter,"  and  scYeral  other  pieces  which  we  have  accepted.    Their  authors 
may  rely  on  the  earliest  insertion  consistent  with  our  previous  engagements  to  olhera. 
Mi^or  Sirr  and  his  Services,"  next  month. 
The  Joys  of  Saturday"  is  capital.    It  shall  appear  next  month. 

**  Tales  of  Mercantile  Life"  we  could  not  possibly  commence  before  July  next;  if 
even  then. 

We  have  every  disposition  to  gratify  our  poetical  correspondents,  some  of  whom 
vrrite  to  us  in  a  most  despairing  strain ;  but  unless  they  can  persuade  our  publisher  to 
undertake  a  Journal  for  their  especial  use,  we  see  little  hope  for  them.  It  is  entirely 
out  of  our  power  to  insert  in  our  Magudne  one-tenth  of  the  compositions  whose  merits 
would  sufficiently  entitle  them  to  such  a  distinction.  This  statement  will,  we  trust, 
retrieve  our  eharaeter  with  our  deqwiring  friends,  and  induce  them  to  mitigate  that 
sentence  of  "  insensibility,  bad  taste,  &c.,"  which,  murmured  inandiUy  though  it  be, 
has  occasionally  reached  our  ears. 

"Bhymed  Bambles,"  **  The  Stranger's  Nook,"  *' The  Poet's  Heart,"  and  several 
others,  have  considersble  merit ;  but  they  must  await  the  chances  of  space  and  time. 
We  can  promise  nothing  in  their  behalf. 

E.  H.  L — J — M.  B.  O'B.— J.  P.  B ^M.  J.  M«C— F  *    •-J.  T.  F ^P.  M 

L.  S.  M — P.  J.  0'K._£.  J— T.  E.  C ^W.  H.  B.— do  not  suit  us. 

We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  particulars  *'  Monos"  virishes  to  know.  Every 
thing  must  depend  on  the  merit  of  his  compositions,  none  of  which  has  he  yet  sub- 
mitted to  us. 

The  following  MSS.  have  for  some  months  been  lying  at  our  publishers;  the 
authors  may  have  them  on  application,  viz: — ** Thoughts  on  Humbug," — ** Poems; 
The  Emigrant,  tec."—.**  A  Lawyer's  Becollections,"— **  Traveller  Tramp's  Wager,".-. 
**  The  Willi's  Dance,"— ••  The  Baron's  Vengeance,"—**  Power  of  the  People,"—**  On 
Language,"— ** The  Love  of  Loma,"— "The  Attack,"— ** The  Two  Chancellora," — 
'*  Henrietta  Stuart." 

We  are  much  obliged  to  those  friends  and  others,  who  have  sent  us  various  worlcs 
for  review.  We  had  intended  to  give  Monthly  Critical  Notices ;  but  we  find  they 
would  encroach  too  much  on  the  space  allotted  to  more  valuable  objects.  Works  of 
importance  we  shaU  always  be  happy  to  reoeive;  and  we  intend  to  give  separate 
reviews  of  such  as  may  appear  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 


8,  D'0li«r-9treet,  Dublin,  February  2Ut,  1842. 


Printed  by  Webb  sad  ChapmsD,  Qt.  Bnmswick'Ctrsct. 
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THE    CLANDESTINE    MARRIAGE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

EABiiT  on  the  morning  after  his  visit  to  the  lawyer,  Tim  went  to  the  jail 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  who  the  person  was  that  Owen  had  employed 
to  carry  his  message  to  Mary.  He  had  also  another  motive  in  going. 
He  had  heen  very  much  surprised,  the  night  before,  to  find  that  Mary's 
doubts  were  not  yet  entirely  removed ;  and  though  he  would  not  believe 
that  Owen  had  acted  a  false  part,  he  was  satisfied  that  she  must  have 
very  strong  ground  for  supposing  he  had  done  so.  When  he  entered 
the  cell,  he  found  a  young  lad  with  the  prisoner. 

^  Grod  save  you,  Tommy,"  he  said  to  this  person,  without  saluting 
Owen ;  but  then,  as  he  turned  towards  the  latter,  it  would  have  been 
curious  to  have  observed  the  contending  feelings  in  his  honest  face.  He 
was  evidently  moved  by  the  worn  and  melancholy  appearance  of  his  poor 
friend ;  but  he  was  determined,  before  he  would  evince  any  interest  for 
him,  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  ^  Well,  Owen,"  he  said, 
^'  is  this  thrue  what  I  hear  o'  you  ?" 

«  What's  that,  Tim,"  said  the  other  ? 

"  Why  Fm  tould  you're  only  a  desaiver  afther  alL" 

^*  Who  tould  you  that  ?"  said  Owen,  the  hectic  colour  deepening  in  his 
pallid  cheek.    "  Was  it  Mary  M*Cleman  ?" 

''  Oh  !  it  was  them  that  had  a  right  to  know." 

*^  Was  it  Mary  T*  repeated  the  young  man,  impatiently. 

"  Well  it  was,  if  you  must  know,"  said  Tim. 

^  That's  what  I  was  afeard  of,"  murmured  the  poor  prisoner,  dropping 
bis  head  on  his  hand ;  for  though  his  life  was  at  stake,  there  was  no  sub- 
ject which,  during  his  imprisonment,  had  occasioned  him  so  much  anxiety 
as  the  unaccountable  change  in  Mary's  feelings  towards  him.  He  had 
tortured  his  mind  to  discover  what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  change,  but 
he  could  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  her  love  and  confidence  in 
him  were  weaker  than  he  had  imagined,  and  had  yielded  to  such  injurious 
reports  as  a  reaUy  ^  loyal"  heart  would  never  have  given  credit  to. 

Tim,  as  he  looked  at  him,  felt  all  his  doubts  vanish.  **  Well,  Owen," 
he  said,  "just  tell  me  what  were  you  and  Lucy  Connor  talkin'  about 
th'other  evenin'  in  Reilly's  boreen  ?"  The  young  lad  that  was  with  Owen 
seemed  uneasy,  and  walked  over  to  the  window  of  the  apartment. 

"  Why,"  said  the  prisoner,  **  I  was  sendin'  word  with  her  to  Mary  to  be 
ready  to  come  off." 

"  The  very  thing  I  said  in  my  own  mind  I"  cried  Tim  in  delight,  for 
now  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his  friend's  honesty ;  "  but  teU 
me,  avick,"  he  added,  "was  there  nothing  more  than  that?  I  have  a 
raison  for  axin'  you*" 
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*f  Why,  Tim,  what  do  you  mean  ?*•  said  the  other.  *'  Tommy  Fitzpatrick 
here  knows  all  that  passed ;  and  do  you  think  if  I  said  a  word  to  the 
colleen,  that  I  might  care  for  the  whole  world  hearin*,  would  he  be  with 
me  this  momin^  like  a  friend  as  he  is  ? 

«  Whilliloo  I"  cried  Tim,  "  is  that  the  way  of  it  ?  Oh,  Tommy,  you 
villian  o'  the  world,  is  it  goin'  to  steal  the  purtiest  colleen  in  Tullyconnel 
you  d  be,  unknownst  to  the  whole  of  us  ?" 

Tommy  laughed,  but  he  was  a  good  deal  confused ;  and  if  Tim  had 
much  penetration  he  might  have  seen  that  he  was  not  a  little  annoyed. 

"  Oh  well,"  said  Tim  to  the  prisoner,  "  it's  all  right,  only  there  must 
be  some  one  seen  yez  talkin',  and  put  bad  notions  into  Mary's  head^  for 
it's  the  only  thing  she  has  again'  you." 

Owen  thought  with  himself  for  a  few  minutes.  "  I  mind,"  he  said, 
turning  to  Tommy,  ^  I  kissed  Lucy  when  I  was  partin'  her,  for  I  thought 
it  would  be  long  till  we'd  meet  again." 

<'  I  know  that,"  said  Tonmiy,  hastily ;  '<  she  tould  me  all  about  it." 

Tim  looked  at  him  with  a  roguish  grin.  '<  By  my  sowl,  Tommy,"  he 
said,  <^  if  ere  another  man  in  Tullyconnel  done  that,  you'd  make  small 
mate  of  him." 

<'  By  my  sowl  I  would,"  said  Tommy — <'  if  he  done  it  again'  her  wiU ; 
and  if  he  done  it  with  her  will,  the  divil  a  second  word  ever  she'd  hear 
from  me  about  it."  He  had  never  spoken  so  harshly  of  Lucy  before ;  but 
he  was  vexed  both  with  her  and  with  Owen,  and  probably  more  with 
Tim  than  either  of  them,  for  forcing  the  subject  on  his  mind.  As  he 
could  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  express  displeasure  for  the  actual 
offence,  he  vented  his  irritation  on  an  imaginary  transgression,  which  he 
knew  in  his  heart  Lucy  would  have  put  her  right  hand  in  the  fire  sooner 
than  have  been  guilty  of. 

"  Tommy,"  cried  the  prisoner  angrily,  "  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself 
to  go  even  the  like  to  the  little  girl  ?  but  I  see  you're  vexed  with  me  "  he 
said. 

<<  I'm  not  vexed  with  yon,"  said  the  boy. 

Owen  looked  at  him,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Upon  my  sowl,  Owen,  Fm  not  vexed  with  you — Now !  and  I  swore 
my  sowl." 

"  You  have  no  right,  any  way,"  said '  the  other ;  "  though  I'm  sure 
I  wouldn't  have  spoke  to  Lucy  at  all,  if  I  thought  it  would  give  yon  any 
throuble." 

"  WeU,  do  you  hear  this  7*  said  Tommy.  **  My  Grod,  man,  don't  I 
tell  you  Fm  not  vexed  with  you — do  you  want  me  to  take  my  oath  of 
it  (^  If  he  had  taken  his  oath  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
he  would  have  perjured  himself;  but  though  he  really  was  a  little  vexed, 
that  did  not  weaken  his  friendship  for  Owen. 

**  Well,"  said  Tim,  '•  it's  what  Fm  goin'  to  tell  you— I  was  with  a 
counsellor  last  night,  a  fine  clever  young  gentleman,  that'll  get  you 
through  with  flyin'  colours,  or  my  name's  not  Tim  Hanratty.*' 
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Owen  shook  his  head.  <<  Oh  there's  no  use  for  a  counsellor,  or  any  one 
else/'  he  said.    "  I  know  what's  afore  me,  and  I*m  prepared  for  it." 

"  Whoo,  Owen,  that's  all  nonsense,"  said  his  young  friend.  **  What's 
the  use  o'  the  law  if  it  doesn't  give  a  fellow  a  chance  ?  they  might  as  well 
take  and  hang  you  at  once,  without  judge  or  jury,  if  that  was  the  way 
of  it" 

"  The  divil  a  thruer  word  ever  you  spoke,'*  said  Tim ;  "  sure,  Owen, 
if  3  only  a  folly  for  you  to  be  talkin'  that  way,  avick.  But  Lucy  must 
appear  as  a  witness,"  he  added. 

<<  Must  she  ?"  said  Tommy,  hastily,  and  in  evident  alarm. 

*<  Oh !  iv  course  she  must,"  said  Tim ;  ^  she'll  have  to  prove  that  he 
thought  Mary  was  willin'  to  go  with  him." 

**  By  dad,  sure  enough  1"  said  Tommy.  "  Why,  Owen,  that'll  save 
you/* 

<<  Itll  give  me  a  chance,"  said  Owen,  his  face  brightening  a  little ;  for 
when  we  take  into  account  the  natural  intelligence  of  our  peasantry,  and 
their  knowledge  of  criminal  law,  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  Owen  and 
his  young  friend  at  once  perceived  the  importance  of  this  point,  as  that 
it  had  not  sooner  occurred  to  them. 

"  Well,  keep  up  yonr  heart,  avick,'*  said  Tim ;  "  the  counsellor  has 
great  hopes  for  you.  Youll  come  off  with  me.  Tommy,  for  well  have  a 
power  to  do  afore  the  thrial  comes  on.*'  They  accordingly  left  the  jail 
together. 

**  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  young  lad,  when  they  were  in  the  street,  <^  that 
Lucy  must  appear  on  the  thrial." 

**  Why,"  said  Tim,  «  what  harm  wiU  it  do  her  ?" 

<^0h!  them  thieves  o'  lawyers  will  be  cross-hacklin'  her  so,'*  said 
Tommy.  <<  Couldn't  the  fellow  have  gone  to  the  house,  and  tould  her 
quietly  what  he  wanted ;  but  it  can't  be  helped  now,"  he  added.  '<  I  hope 
we'U  get  the  poor  chap  off,  any  way." 

"  God  grant,"  said  Tim  ;  "  but  they're  desperate  bitther  again'  him." 
Tonmiy  then,  in  reply  to  Tfan's  enquiries,  told  him  that  his  reason  for 
keeping  his  own  love  affair  secret  was,  that  he  was  afraid  of  his  uncle 
hearing  of  it  before  he  had  told  him  himself,  and  procured  his  consent.  He 
had  now  done  so,  however,  and  there  was  no  further  occasion  for  secrecy. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

The  court  met,  and  after  the  ordinary  county  business  had  been  gone 
through,  Owen  Coonan  was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  sympathy  which  his 
appearance  first  excited,  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  speech  of  the  crown 
counsel.  The  prisoner,  according  to  his  statement  of  the  case,  was  a 
most  unredeemed  ruffian ;  and  though  he  went  into  some  matters,  which 
not  being  essential  to  the  charge,  but  only  connected  with  it,  could  not  be 
sustained  by  evidence ;  stiU  they  were  calculated  to  produce  an  unfavour* 
able  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,   and  if  true,  would  have 
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greatly  aggravated  the  moral  guilt  of  the  offence.  There  had  been  an 
attachment,  he  said,  of  old  standing  between  the  parties,  or  at  least  on 
the  girl's  part ;  for  the  prisoner,  as  his  subsequent  conduct  proved,  was 
influenced  only  by  mercenary  motives,  and  the  most  sordid  views  of  self- 
interest.  He  admitted  that  the  girl,  though  in  opposition  to  her  father^s 
will,  had  received  his  addresses,  till  convinced  of  this  fact,  and  of  his 
attachment  to  another ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  deceiving  this  other  with 
false  promises,  and  while  he  was  himself  a  fugitive  frcnn  justice,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  involve  an  honest  family,  and  the  woman  whom  he  pro- 
fessed to  love,  in  his  own  disgrace  and  ruin.  His  motive  for  choosing 
tills  particular  time  was  very  obvious,  as  he  no  doubt  calculated  on  the 
girFs  father  being  reconciled  to  him  from  neoessity,  and  using  his  influ- 
ence for  his  protection. 

After  dwelling  at  great  length  on  these  and  various  other  topics,  he 
proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses*  Mrs.  M'Cleman  proved  the  abduction, 
and  Mary  herself  corroborated  her  testimony.  Her  evidence,  as  Hardy 
had  foreseen,  was  more  serviceable  to  the  prisoner  than  otherwise ;  for, 
on  her  cross-examination,  she  ftirly  admitted  the  encouragement  she  had 
given  his  hopes,  even  so  far  as  to  have  almost  consented  to  a  private 
marriage.  Her  evidence  produced  a  strong  feeling  in  the  prisoner's 
favour,  as  it  was  evident  she  was  still  devote^y  attached  to  him. 

The  other  witnesses  having  been  examined,  the  old  couple-beggar 
among  the  rest,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed,  and  our  firiend 
Hardy  rose  to  make  his  maiden  speech.  He  commenced  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  rebut  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced.  He 
freely  admitted  the  fact  of  a  forcible  abduction ;  but  this  fact,  he  con- 
tended, was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment.  It  was 
hardly  necessaiy  for  him  to  remind  the  jury,  that  there  could  be  no  crime 
apart  from  the  will  and  intention  of  the  perpetrator.  In  fact  he  might 
say  that  it  was  in  the  criminal  intenticm  alone  that  crime,  consisted,  and 
it  was  therefore  that  the  meer  abortive  attempt  might  be  in  itself  a  felony, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  most  deliberate  homicide  required  malice  pre- 
pense to  constitute  it  murder.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  laws  would  be  at 
variance  with  morality, — ^accidents  and  crimes  would  be  included  in  one 
common  category ;  and  it  would  be  no  longer  the  moral  and  properly 
responsible  agent,  but  the  unwitting  instrument  of  evil  who  would  be  the 
object  of  punishment  But  this  would  not  be  justice— it  would  be 
tyranny  of  the  worst  and  most  wanton  description.  The  infliction 
of  punishment,  where  there  was  no  moral  delinquency  or  no  intentional 
violation  of  the  laws,  would  reduce  us  from  the  state  of  free  subjects  to 
the  miserable  and  uncertain  condition  of  those,  who,  living  under  the  will 
of  a  despot  and  no  established  code,  could  never  know  at  what  moment 
or  by  what  act  they  might  be  incurring  the  severest  penalties.  He  was 
advancing  no  new  theory.  His  lordship  would  tell  the  jury  that  this  was 
the  universal  principle  and  practice  of  *all  criminal  law.  He  admitted 
that  the  intention  of  an  individual  seldom  admitted  ojf  direct  proof— -that 
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the  intention  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  act;  but  he  was  prepared 
in  this  case  to  prove,  that  there  was  no  felonious  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner*  If  he  could  satisfy  the  jury  of  that,  they  must  acquit  his 
clienty  for  the  indictment  charging  him  with  felony  would  fail.  As  to 
the  charges  brought  by  his  learned  brother  against  the  motives  of  the 
prisoner,  that  was  all  gratuitous  assertion  unsustained  by  a  shadow 
of  proof;  and  he  begged  of  the  jury  to  foi^et  the  eloquence  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  attend  only  to  the  evidence  brought  before  them. 
He  admitted  that  his  client  had  chosen  an  unfortunate  time  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  project ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  for  the  pur* 
poses  assumed  by  his  learned  friend,  in  as  much  as  it  would  appear 
in  evidence,  that  it  was  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutor  himself,  which  had 
forced  his  client  to  act  at  once  on  a  resolution  formed,  as  the  young 
woman  had  admitted,  long  previous  to  that  unfortunate  occurrence.  He 
said  a  great  deal  more,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  on,  and 
then  he  bid  the  crier  call  Lucy  Connor. 

Lucy  came  on  the  table,  and  her  appearance  excited  a  general  mur- 
mur of  admiration  through  the  court.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she  received 
the  book,  and  her  face,  which  was  at  first  crimson,  became  as  pale  as 
death,  or  rather  it  was  *^  fair,  not  pale  f  all  but  her  lips  was  of  the  purest 
and  most  transparent  white.  However,  her  natural  colour  soon  returned, 
as  her  examination  proceeded.  Hardy  asked  her  several  questions  about 
her  acquaintance  with  Mary  and  the  prisoner,  till  he  came  to  the  evening 
of  her  interview  with  the  latter. 

She  said  it  was  by  accident  she  met  him  as  he  was  going  up  to 
her  father's  cabin.  He  was  only  just  returned  to  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  begged  of  her  to  go  and  teU  Mary  to  be  ready  to  go  off  with 
him  the  following  night.    It  was  for  that  purpose  he  was  come. 

**  And  why  did  he  not  go  himself?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

^  Because,  sir,"  said  Lucy, ''  he  was  afeard  of  Mr.  M^leman  knowin' 
he  was  in  the  counthry."  For  it  appeared  that  a  friend  of  young  Ryan's 
had  told  Lucy,  and  had  communicated  the  same  thing  to  the  prisoner 
himself,  while  he  was  '*  on  the  run,"  that  the  father  of  the  former  was  most 
unwilling,  now  that  his  son  was  recovering,  to  prosecute  Owen ;  but  that  he 
was  kept  up  to  it  by  old  M^Cleman,  who  had  great  influence  over  him, 
and  who  was  determined  on  having  the  young  man  transported  or 
imprisoned,  or  removed  in  some  way  or  other,  that  there  might  be 
no  obstacle  to  his  getting  his  daughter  quietly  married  to  the  old 
widower. 

**  Do  you  think,"  said  the  lawyer,  <<  did  Mary  know  that  her  father  was 
acting  in  this  way  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  the  girl ;  <<  I  don't  think  she  knows  it  yet." 
**  Owen,"  she  continued,  in  reply  to  another  question,  **  wasn't  for  me 
tellin'  her  at  first,  for  feard  it  would  fret  her ;  but  I  thought  it  was 
betther  for  her  to  know  it  at  once,  and  then  he  allowed  it  was."  She  then 
gave  an  account  of  her  visit  that  night  to  Maiy,  and  how  she  had  failed 
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in  her  object.  She  did  not  see  the  prisoner  afterwards  to  tell  him 
of  this,  as  he  was  obliged  to  keep  concealed,  and  did  not  venture  home  to 
his  mother  8  house  ;  but  she  was  the  less  uneasy  about  this,  as  she  saw  his 
^end  Tim  Hanratty  leaving  old  M'Clernan's  the  next  day,  and  she 
concluded  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  Mary  on  the  subject.  It  was  this 
that  prevented  her  from  calling  on  Mary  that  day  as  she  had  intended, 
and  as  she  was  about  to  do  when  she  saw  Tim.  She  was  afraid  of 
exciting  the  old  man's  suspicions,  and  besides  she  did  not  know  whether 
Mary  would  be  in  any  better  humour  this  day,  than  she  had  been  in  the 
evening  before.  She  would  have  spoken  to  Tim,  however,  if  she  had 
been  near  enough;  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance  she  saw  him,  and 
he  was  going  on  in  his  old  dog-trot,  so  that  she  could  not  have  overtaken 
him  even  if  she  had  tried. 

The  crown  counsel  proceeded  to  cross  examine  her,  which  was  very 
injudicious  on  his  part,  for  it  only  served  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
Mary's  suspicions,  and  consequently  to  establish  the  prisoner's  innocence, 
in  this  particular,  more  fully  than  Hardy's  hasty  and  limited  instructions 
enabled  him  to  do ;  for  it  was  remarkable  that  the  circumstances,  "which 
to  Mary  appeared  such  conclusive  evidence,  were  really  so  trifling  and 
unimportant,  that  both  Owen  and  Lucy  forgot  them  altogether.  The 
crown  counsel,  therefore,  might  have  acted  differently  if  he  had  been  pro- 
perly instructed ;  but  it  happened  in  this  case,  as  it  generally  does  when  the 
feelings  of  a  party  are  much  excited,  and  when  they  represent  every  thing 
in  the  light  in  which  they  view  it  themselves.  Accordin^y  the  prisoner's 
attachment  to  this  young  girl,  which  would  have  greatly  aggravated  his 
guilt,  if  not  in  a  legal,  at  least  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  represented 
to  him  as  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact.  K  this  had  been  a  subject  to  be 
brought  before  the  jury,  Lucy  was  the  very  person  whom  he  would  Ittve 
cited  as  a  witness ;  and  though  the  clear  and  evident  candour  of  her 
entire  evidence  might  have  saved  her  from  such  a  suspicion,  he  could  only 
suppose  that  from  her  youth  and  devotedness  to  an  unworthy  lover,  she 
had  been  induced  to  come  forward  and  give  such  evidence  as  might  be 
calculated  to  save  his  life.  This  conclusion  argued  no  great  quickness  of 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  learned  counsel,  for  it  would  have  been 
a  much  more  satisfactory  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  misinstructed  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  at  all  events  this  was 
the  conclusion  he  came  to. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  he  asked  Lucy. 

'*  Seventeen  last  Lammas,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

''  And  you  have  known  the  prisoner  a  long  time,  you  say." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  All  your  life  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we're  neighbours'  childhren,  and,  of  course,  I  know  him  as 
long  as  I  know  any  one." 

"  And  you  were  very  fond  of  him,  I  suppose,  as  being  neighbours* 
children  ?" 
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^  I  wasy  sir ;  every  one  that  knows  him  is  fond  of  him." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say,**  said  the  lawyer.  «*  Now,  you  remember  you  are  on 
your  oath  ?** 

^  I  do,  sir,*'  said  Lucy,  colouring,  for  she  felt  that  she  did  not  require 
to  be  reminded  of  this. 

''Well,  now,  tell  me,  like  a  good  girl,  was  there  never  any  thing  more 
than  friendship  between  you  and  the  prisoner  ?*' 

Lucy  stared  at  him  in  utter  amazement ;  but  when  she  understood  his 
question,  her  natural  timidity  yielded  entirely  to  maidenly  spirit.  ''There 
never  was,  sir,**  she  said. 

'^  He  never  spoke  to  you  of  making  you  his  wife  ?" 

"  No ;  he  never  did.  How  could  he,  when  he  and  Mary  were  engaged 
from  before  I  was  ten  years  old?** 

"  Oh,  such  things  have  been,**  said  the  lawyer.  "  How  long  were  you 
walking  with  him  that  evening  in  the  boreen  Y" 

"About  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  think;  or  from  that  to  twenty 
minuses.'' 

"  And  did  it  take  him  all  that  time  to  give  you  a  message  to  Mary  ?" 
Lucy  was  confused  at  being  so  hard  pressed,  but  her  examiner  was  de- 
termined to  give  her  no  quarter.  "  Come  now,  my  good  little  girl,  didn't 
he  tell  you  that  night  that  he  loved  you  better  than  his  life  ?" 

"  No,  he  did  not,**  she  replied. 

"  No  !'*  said  the  lawyer,  looking  sharply  at  her. 

"Oh !  yes,  he  did,"  said  to  the  girl,  blushing  up  to  the  eyes;  "  but  m 
tell  you,"  she  added  hastily,  "  how  that  was." 

"  Take  your  time,  my  dear,**  said  the  judge  encouragingly. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  this  is  the  way  it  was.  He  was  wantin'  me  to  go 
and  make  Mary  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  I  was  thryin'  to  persuade  him 
again*  goin*  near  the  place  at  all,  'till  Mary  and  I  would  have  settled 
everything  between  us  ;  '  for,'  says  I,  '  if  the  ould  man  comes  to  know 
you're  in  the  counthry,  it's  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth.'  '  Well,'  says  he, 
'  I  won't  go,  if  it  was  only  for  your  askin'  me  not.'  '  So,'  says  I,  jokin, 
'  you  love  me  better  than  your  life  ;*  and  he  said  he  did,  for  he  had  that 
kind  way  with  him,  because  he  knew  I  was  a  thrue  firiend  to  him  and 
Mary." 

"  And  so  I'm  sure  you  are,"  said  the  judge,  who  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  girl's  candour — "  Tm  very  sure  there  is  nothing  false  about  you. 
I  think,  Mr. ,"  he  added,  "  you  may  let  her  go  down." 

"  I  believe  so,  my  lord,"  said  the  other  smiling,  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Tim  Hanratty  was  the  next  witness  called.  Tim  leaped  lightly  on  the 
table,  and  there  was  a  briskness  in  all  his  movements,  as  if  he  was  willing 
to  please  every  one.  He  stood  after  he  was  sworn  'till  he  was  desired  to  sit 
down ;  and  then,  as  he  did  so,  he  slipt  his  cavheen  under  the  chair,  and 
placing  his  hands  on  his  knees,  seemed  ready  to  meet  attacks  from  every 
quarter. 
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<<  What*s  your  name  ?**  said  the  judge,  who  had  been  taking  notes  when 
Tim  was  called  up. 

"  Tm  a  boy  o*  the  Hanrattys,  plaise  your  lordship,"  said  Tim,  bending 
forward,  so  that  from  the  position  of  his  hands  and  his  shaggy  head 
stretched  out,  he  seemed  just  ready  to  pounce  on  the  bench. 

<'  What's  your  name  ?"  repeated  the  judge  in  an  angry  tone. 

Tim  looked  round,  as  if  he  thought  his  lordship  must  be  very  deaf. 

"  Hanratty,  my  lord !"  he  replied  almost  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

'<  Have  you  no  Christian  name  ?"  asked  the  judge. 

**  Oh  sartinly  I  have  a  Christian  name.    Tim's  my  Christia;n  name.'' 

'•  Tim  Hanratty  ?  " 

'<  The  same,  my  lord — Tim  Hanratty.  That's  the  name  l^at's  on  me ;" 
and  Tim  looked  round  in  evident  satisfaction  that  this  point  was  so  easily 
settled.  Tim  then  deposed  to  having  met  the  prisoner  by  appointment  in 
a  certain  lonely  place,  when  the  latter  informed  him  that  he  intended  to 
take  Mary  off  the  following  night,  and  bring  her  to  his  sister's  house,  who 
was  married,  and  living  in  another  province ;  but  Tim  persuaded  him  to 
put  off  the  business  for  a  day  longer,  as  the  old  man  would  be  leaving 
home,  and  there  would  be  less  likelihood  of  immediate  pursuit.  He  told 
of  his*being  sent  by^the  prisoner  to  apprise  Mary  of  this  change,  and  how, 
supposing  that  she  had  received  the  former  message,  he  thought  one  word 
enough. 

"  Well,"  said  the  opposite  counsel,  in  the  course  of  his  cross-exami- 
nation, **  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  her  whether  she  had  received  the 
former  message?" 

"  Why  it  did,  sir,"  said  Tim,  '*  but  I  thought  there  was  no  use ;  and 
anyway,  that  ould  M^Cleman  has  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and  if  he  sus- 
pected what  I  was  at,  I'd  never  have  left  the  place  alive." 

''  I  understand,"  said  the  lawyer.  '<  You  were  greatly  afraid  of  him, 
Tm  sure.    Did  you  see  the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  the  abduction  P* 

"  I  did." 

«  Where  ?" 

'<  Don't  answer  that  question,"  said  Hardy ;  and  hereupon  an  ai^ument 
ensued  between  the  lawyers,  'till  the  question  having  been  referred  to  the 
bench,  the  judge  told  the  witness  that  he  might  not  answer  anything  that 
would  criminate  himself. 

<' Thank  you,  my  lord,"  said  Tim,  winking  at  the  same  time  at  the 
counsel,  as  much  as  to  say,  <  I  have  baffled  you.' 

"  Well,**  continued  the  other,  "  did  the  prisoner  teU  you  what  mode' of 
conveyance  he  intended  using  ?" 

"  I  won't  answer  that,"  said  Tim,  who  was  determined  to  keep  on  the 
sure  side. 

"  You  must  answer  me,  sir,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Oh  the  divil  a  word  more  Fll  tell  you,  good  or  bad.  Sure  he  wouldn't 
allow  me,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  judge ;  <'  sure  his  lordship  there 
wouldn't  allow  me  if  I  was  willin'  it3elf." 
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The  judge  however  told  him  he  would  have  to  answer  it. 

«  Well,  he  did,*  said  Tim. 

**  He  told  you  it  was  in  a  car  he  intended  to  bring  her  ?" 

"  He  did ;  and  more  betoken  it  was  myself  borry'd  the  horse  for  him. 
Now ! — ^you  can't  say  but  I'm  willin*  to  plaise  you." 

Tim  had  a  motive  in  making  this  apparently  reckless  admission^  which 
the  lawyer  easily  saw  through. 

^  Now,'*  said  he,  **  if  he  thought  the  girl  was  willing  to  go  with  him, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  arranged  to  bring  her  behind 
him  on  a  piHion?  I  should  suppose  that  would  have  been  a  more  likely 
way  of  escaping  pursuit  P* 

^  Do  you  mind  thatP*  said  Tim,  with  a  wink  to  the  rest  of  the  bar. 
'*  By  dad,  counseUor,  Fm  afeard  it  isn't  the  first  time  yourself  had  a  hand 
in  the  like." 

*^  Will  you  answer  my  question,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lawyer ;  **  that 
won't  discover  anything  on  you.'* 

*' Oh,  the  sarra hair  I  care,  said  Tim;  <<  there's  nothing  to  be  discovered, 
if  it  goes  to  that." 

^<  Do  you  say  that  on  your  oath  ?"  rejoined  the  other. 

<<  Oh,  whbht,  and  God  bless  you,  counsellor,"  said  tl)e  witness.  ^  What's 
tius  you  were  axin'  me  about  tiie  pillion?" 

The  lawyer  repeated  his  question. 

'*  Why,  then,  it  would  have  been  a  dale  handier,  there*s  no  doubt ;  and 
it's  what  he  was  goin'  to  do  at  first ;  but  then,  you  see,  the  sisther  lives  a 
wondherful  ways  out  o'  this ;  and  poor  Maiy  was  so  dawny  in  herself,  he 
was  afeard  she'd  never  be  able  to  make  the  journey  on  horseback ;  and 
any  way,  he  thought  the  ould  man  would  be  longer  away  than  he  was, 
and  that  they  would  be  out  o'  reach  afore  there  would  be  any  one  to 
folly  them." 

The  lawyer  asked  him  a  great  many  more  questions,  which  Tim  thought 
irrelevant,  or  at  least  by  no  means  calculated  to  serve  either  himself  or  his 
friend ;  so  he  lost  his  temper  by  degrees,  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  to 
do  he  could  be  got  to  give  a  civil  answer.  At  last,  he  asked  him  one 
question  which  seemed  to  imply  a  suspicion  of  his  general  character.  Tim 
could  stand  this  no  longer.  <*Hut,  tut!  where 's  my  hat?"  he  cried, 
leaping  up.  **  Lave  the  way  here,"  he  shouted,  as  a  policeman  opposed  his 
descent  from  ihe  table.  ^'  It's  enough  to  make  a  dog  sthrike  its  father  to 
hear  him." 

**  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"  Arrah,  my  lord,  sure  it's  only  makin'  a  hare  o*  me  he  is.  Does  he 
think  a  fellow  has  nothin'  to  do  but  sit  here  crackin'  jokes  with  him  the 
whole  dig  o*  the  day  ?" 

^  Sit  down,  Hanratty,"  said  his  own  counsel,  in  a  low  voice,  though  he 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  bar  were  convulsed  with  laughter  at  Tim's  un- 
ceremonious method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  examination. 

^*  Oh,  of  course,"  muttered  Tim ;  <<  anything  for  pace ;  but  in  troth,"  he 
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added,  turning  with  a  flushed  and  angry  countenance  to  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  *<  you  may  as  well  give  me  up.  The  divil  a  hap*orth  you'll  make 
o*  me  ;*'  and  Tim  was  quite  right.  The  lawyer  soon  found  he  could  make 
nothing  more  of  him,  and  at  last  desired  him  to  begone. 

There  were  no  more  witnesses  called :  and  the  crown  counsel  in  his 
speech  made  sad  havoc  of  poor  Hardy's  arguments ;  but  the  judge,  in 
charging  the  jury,  took  a  different  view  of  the  case ;  the  same  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence.  He  said  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  prisoner  could  have  contemplated  a  felonious  abduction ;  for, 
leaving  out  of  account  altogether  the  evidence  given  by  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses, it  appeared  from  the  young  woman's  own  admission,  that  she  had 
given  him  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  willing  to  elope  with  him;  and  that 
until  the  night  in  question  he  could  not  have  been  aware  of  the  change, 
which,  owing  as  it  appeared  to  an' error  on  her  part,  had  taken  place  in 
her  feelings.  It  was  for  the  jury,  however,  to  determine  whether  the 
opposition  she  offered  on  that  night  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to  convince 
him  of  this  change,  making  every  allowance,  as  they  must,  for  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  acting,  and  the  excited  state  of  his 
feelings  at  the  time:  though  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  a  forcible 
abduction,  still,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  under 
an  erroneous  impression  all  through,  they  would  be  obliged  to  acquit 
him  on  the  grounds  urged  by  his  counsel. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  verdict 

of  NOT  OUILTY. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  was  a  soft  spring  morning ;  the  sun  had  not  long  risen,  and  the 
fields  were  still  white  with  dew,  when  our  friend  Hardy,  who  had  left 
his  inn  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  was  walking  along  an  unfrequented 
road,  which,  being  moreover  a  very  hilly  one,  afforded  him  a  view  of  a 
rich  and  most  picturesque  country,  and  enabled  him  occasionally  to  look 
back  on  the  town,  which  lay  half  concealed  in  mists  below  him.  He 
could  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  world,  for  his  heart  was  light.  He  had 
nothing  to  trouble  him,  but  a  great  deal  of  very  agreeable  subject  for 
thought.  He  had  saved  a  poor  fellow's  life  ;  and,  what  was  far  beyond 
his  hopes,  earned  golden  opinions  for  himself :  and  he  was  now  going  to 
assist  at* a  marriage,  which  but  for  him  would  never  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  which  he  knew  would  make  two  grateful  hearts  even  more 
perfectly  happy  than  his  own.  This  should  be  a  very  delightful  con- 
sciousness at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  was  intensely  so  in  his  case;  for  he 
was  still  in  the  morning  of  manhood,  and  had  not  that  miserable 
experience  of  the  world,  which,  as  some  one  or  other  has  said,  makes  us 
regard  all  happiness  as  delusive ;  and  in  every  good  we  confer  on  a 
fellow-creature,  causes  us  to  doubt  whether  we  have  rendered  him  a  real 
service  or  not. 
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Owen  had  called  on  Hardy  the  day  before,  to  invite  him  to  his  wedding, 
which  was  to  be  solemnised  that  morning  in  a  regular  manner  by  the 
parish  priest.  Mary's  father,  as  he  saw  there  was  no  help  for  it,  had  re- 
ceived the  offenders  into  favour ;  and  all  errors  and  misconceptions  having 
been  cleared  up,  it  was  thought  that  he  was  not  sorry  after  all,  at  having 
the  properest  young  man  in  the  country  for  his  son-in-law,  instead  of  an 
old,  cross-grained  widower,  who,  as  Mr.  M'Cleman  himself  acknow- 
ledged, had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  wealth  to  recommend  him. 

The  country  chapel,  where  Hardy  was  to  meet  the  wedding  party, 
was  about  four  miles  frcnn  the  town ;  but  a  light  heart  makes  the  road 
^hort,  and  he  came  in  view  of  it  before  he  thought  he  had  gone  half  the 
list&nce.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  a  great  number  of  persons  assembled 
in  the  chapel  yard ;  but  the  doors  were  still  closed,  and  he  concluded,  of 
course,  that  the  priest  had  not  arrived.  The  various  groups,  assemUed 
on  the  green,  were  all  talking  and  laughing  very  loud  ^ — the  old  people 
were  seated  on  the  grassy  ditch,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  and  a 
number  of  young  men  were  on  the  road,  leaping  and  pitching  the  stone, 
which  exercises,  of  course,  would  not  have  been  proper  within  the  con- 
secrated limits. 

Suddenly  a  joyous  shout  was  raised — ^there  was  a  general  commotion 
in  the  crowd — and  a  number  of  the  boys  came  forward  to  meet  the  coun- 
sellor. He  shook  hands  with  them  all,  for  there  was  such  delight 
expressed  in  their  honest  faces,  that  he  could  not  regard  them  as  stran- 
gers :  but  when  he  came  into  the  chapel  yard,  his  reception  by  all,  young 
and  old,  was  such  as  few  could  have  been  indifferent  to,  and  least  of  all  a 
young  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  who  had  never  been  the  object  of  such 
general  gratitude  before.  They  crowded  round  him^ — ^the  old  women 
invoking  all  sorts  of  blessings  on  him,  and  the  men  predicting  great 
things  for  the  country,  when  there  were  such  young  counseUore  coming 
forward,  who  were  willing  and  able  to  take  the  poor  man's  part. 

But  not  one  of  them  all  felt,  or  at  least  expressed,  such  overflowing 
gratitude  as  the  widow  Coonan,  Owen*s  mother.  The  tears  came  into 
her  old  eyes,  as  she  took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers, — ^  God  bless  you,  sir,*' 
she  said,  with  a  trembling  voice — ^<  may  Gk)d  for  ever  bless  you,  my  darlint 
young  gentleman.  Oh !  sir,  if  there's  sorrow  afore  you — and  it  s  afore 
us  all — may  the  prayers  and  blessin'  of  the  widow's  heart  be  heard  for 
you  that  day." 

Hardy  expressed  himself  sensible  of  her  kindness,  but  turned  away 
rather  abruptly,  for  he  was  afraid  of  appearing  ridiculous,  by  jdelding  to 
feelings  which  he  could  not  entirely  suppress. 

Lucy  Connor  was  Mary's  bridesmaid ;  and  as  Hardy  shook  hands  with 
both  the  girls,  a  young  man,  who  was  standing  beside  the  former,  took 
off  his  hat  respectfully. 

'<  Is  this  a  friend  of  yours,  Lucy?"  said  the  lawyer,  smiling. 

**1%  is,  sir,"  said  Lucy ;  but  the  stolen  look,  and  the  crimson  glow  of 
her  cheek,  showed  that  he  was  much  more  than  a  friend. 
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Mary  looked  at  the  lawyer  and  smiled  ;  and  Lucy,  seeing  that  she  was 
an  ohject  of  observation,  held  down  her  head^  and  blushed  deeper  than 
ever. 

^'  I  hope,  sir,*'  said  Mary,  **  youll  soon  be  in  the  country  again  ?** 

<'  Why  ?'*  said  the  other ;  <'  are  we  going  to  have  another  abduction  ?** 

**  Oh  no»  sir/'  said  Mary,  laughing ;  *'  but  we  can  have  a  wedding 
without  that.  I  hope,"  she  added,  with  a  sly  glance  at  Owen,  ^  thai 
Tommy  has  more  sense  than  some  of  his  neighbours." 

*'  Faith,  but,"  said  Owen,  ''I  hope  Lucy  has  more  sense  than  to  get  a 
poor  fellow  thried  for  his  life  afore  shell  believe  he's  in  earnest.  Wasn't 
it  a  hard  case  now,  counsellor ;  111  lave  it  to  yourself?" 

^  Oh,  indeed,  it  was,"  said  the  counsellor ;  '*  only  I  think,"  he  added, 
**  the  prize  was  very  well  worth  the  risk." 

'*  Well,  I  believe  it  was,  sir,**  said  Owen,  whose  eyes  glowed  with 
pride,  as  he  looked  on  the  blushing  and  downcast  face  of  his  beautiful 
colleen. 

As  they  were  talking,  a  young  man,  with  his  head  bandaged  up,  joined 
the  group.  This,  as  Hardy  was  tdd,  was  young  Ryan,  the  boy  whom 
Owen  haii  nearly  killed,  but  who  now  seemed  one  of  the  happiest  of  the 
wedding  party. 

<<  Oh,  here's  Tim  Hanratty,"  cried  several  voices,  as  this  redoubtable 
personage  entered  the  chapel  yard.  He  was  hurried  and  heated ;  his  hat 
was  back  on  his  head,  and  his  fine  muscular  throat  **  shaded,  but  not 
concealed,"  by  the  coarse  shirt-collar  that  came  up  almost  to  his  eyes. 
**Lkj  it  there!"  he  cried,  throwing  out  his  enormous  fist  to  Hardy. 
«  May  I  never,  counsellor,  but  youll  be  a  judge  afore  there's  a  white 
hair  in  your  head.^ 

**  That  he  may,"  said  an  old  man,  who  was  leaning  on  his  stick ; 
•*  that  he  may,  avick,  I  pray  6od." 

'<  Amen  I"  exclaimed  Tim,  with  a  fervour  that  seemed  to  blend  strangely 
with  his  wild  recklessness. 

After  a  while  the  priest  arrived.  He  was  introduced  to  Hardy,  and 
shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  The  chapel  doors  were  opened,  and 
they  went  in ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  the  whole  party 
were  on  their  way  to  M'Cleman's  house.  The  priest  gave  his  horse  to 
one  of  the  boys  to  ride,  and*  accompanied  Hardy  on  foot ;  and  what  the 
latter  learned  from  him  concerning  the  character  of  his  client,  satisfied 
him  that  Mary  was  much  better  off  with  him  than  if  she  had  married 
the  wealthy  old  widower. 


TH£  EHD. 
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WILLIAM  8TEPHBN  M0880F,   B.H.A.,   MEDALLIST. 

Whbn  a  writer  is  about  to  record  the  professional  and  personal  merits  of 
a  man  of  true  geains  and  of  sterling  worthy  of  whom  in  early  life  he 
had  been  the  companion  and  friend,  he  assures  himself  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  his  reader  will  have  been  extended  to  him,  believing  as  he  does, 
that  other  men  cherish  the  remembrance  of  departed  worth  as  ardently 
as  himself.  He,  therefore,  approaches  his  voluntary  task  in  a  confiding 
spirit;  and  in  recounting  those  perfections  which  first  won  his  admira* 
tion  and  esteem,  he  surrounds  himself  with  no  frozen  medium,  through 
which  the  rays  of  affection  or  friendship  could  scarcely  penetrate.  He 
resists  not  their  warmth,  convinced  that  it  is  both  genial  and  wholesome ; 
and  should  be  succeed  in  communicating  any  portion  of  it,  to  those  who 
glance  at  his  efforts,  he  will  thereby  have  enlivened  those  latent  sparksi 
on  which  their  own  reminiscences  have  so  long  reposed. 

It  were  alike  ungenerous  and  ui\just  to  departed  excellence,  to  seek  to 
cool  down  that  warmth,  which  the  memory's  heart  communicates  to  its 
cherished  records.  <<  Those  who  feel  the  coldness  of  the  grave,  should 
not  be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldness."  That  genius  which  commanded 
our  respect,  and  that  worth  which  won  our  friendship,  must  not  now  be 
coldly  transmitted  by  us  as  biographers,  for  we  are  not  as  the  polished 
lens,  whose  concentrating  powers  can  pour  forth  both  light  and  heat, 
and  yet  remain  darkly  cold  itself.  We  would  not  be  the  heartless  con- 
ductor on  the  occasion. 

If  we  sat  down  to  record  the  claims  of  a  gifted  friend,  whose  death  we 
deplored,  but  whose  powers  had  not  been  publicly  developed,  or  publicly 
valued,  then  might  we  not  hope  to  arrest  much  of  public  attention,  or 
excite  an  interest  either  extended  or  permanent ;  but  we  are  now  about 
to  point  to  the  genius  of  a  man,  of  whom  Ireland  may  well  be  proud — 
whose  loss  she  must  long  lament ;  and  to  fill  whose  place  advantageously 
were  such  a  desideratum,  as  we  fear  will  not  have  been  within  her 
power  for  many,  many  years  yet  to  come.  Neither  the  last  nor  the 
present  century  has  produced  a  medallist  superior  to  him ;  in  fact  he  has 
scarcely  had  an  equal.  There  has  been  no  age,  or  nation,  that  might  not 
proudly  boast  of  such  an  artist. 

When  we  say  thj^  years  shall  pass  away,  ere  another  Mossop  shall  ap- 
pear among  us,  we  do  not  crouchingly  despair  of  having  genius  continued 
to  us  in  the  rising  generation.  We  have  no  such  fears.  The  affluence 
of  His  powers,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  is  inex- 
haustible ;  but  the  qualifications  of  a  great  medallist  are  so  various  and 
so  rare,  and  the  circumstances  so  peculiar  by  which  they  are  to  be  deve- 
loped, and  effectively  matured,  as  almost  forbid  such  hope :  we  can  more 
easily  imagine  eminent  sculptors  to  rise  up  amongst  us,  than  expect  the 
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appearance  of  one  truly  acientific  medallist.  ThiB  may  seem  passing 
strange ;  yet  it  is  not  less  the  truth. 

When  great  powers  and  great  attainments  are  both  required  to  pro- 
duce works,  which  from  their  size  or  character  are  not  estimated  by  the 
world,  as  coming  within  the  conventional  acceptance  of  greatness,  and 
which  also,  from  the  infrequency  of  the  demand  for  them,  give  not  a 
continuous  occupation  to  the  artist ;  then  is  the  difficulty  felt  of  produc- 
ing or  retaining  such  men.  Now  the  great  medallist  must  be  highly 
endowed ;  he  must,  in  common  with  the  great  sculptor,  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  form ;  his  perception  of  beauty  and 
of  grace  must  be  equally  sensitive  and  quick ;  his  arrangements  in  tsom- 
position  equally  chaste  and  correct ;  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  action 
and  of  motion,  terms  too  often  confounded,  should  be  as  perfectly  under* 
stood ;  and  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of  drapery,  he  should 
possess  that  rare  skill  by  which  he  can  indicate  the  forms  beneath  ;  and 
superadded  to  all  these  attainments  and  gills,  his  manipulative  powers 
must  be  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy,  to  enable  him  to  express  by  the 
slightest  and  most  faint  impressments,  every  possible  variety  of  muscular 
involution  and  action.  In  short,  his  are  the  compressions  of  great  and 
of  large  powers,  which  although  restricted  in  their  operations  within  the 
most  confined  limits,  yet  in  their  effects  refer  you  to  objects  both 
ample  and  grand.  This  latter  achievement  would  seem  almost  unattain- 
able, but  it  really  is  not  so ;  on  the  contrary,  that  very  diminution  of  his 
figures  and  groups,  assist  him  in  conveyii^g  the  idea  of  largeness.  This 
at  first  sight  wears  the  aspect  of  a  paradox ;  we  shall  however  explain  it, 
and  we  shall  the  more  fully  do  so,  because  in  our  memoir  of  our  lamented 
friend  Francis  Johnston,  when  speaking  of  the  Castle  Chapel,  we  ad- 
vanced opinions  which,  to  the  hurried  reader,  would  seem  opposed  in 
principle  to  these  which  we  here  promulgate. 

We  there  stated,  that  the  sensation  of  sublimity  or  grandeur,  which 
the  contemplation  of  lai^  objects  produces,  would  be  destroyed  if  either 
their  height  or  their  volume  were  much  reduced ;  that,  in  short,  models  of 
such  objects,  however  skilfully  made  or  however  scientifically  reduced,  con- 
veyed no  just  notion  of  their  grandeur  or  size,  and  would  appear  to  the 
ordinary  eye  but  as  toys ;  because,  when  looked  at  they  subtend  not  the 
same  visual  angle  which  the  original  object  does,  except  when  placed  so 
close  to  the  eye,  as  to  be  viewed  with  pain  and  inconvenience ;  but  it 
will  be  recollected  that  we  then  referred  to  the  lofty  mountain, — the  im- 
mense ocean — the  towering  pyramid, — ^the  noble  palace, — or  the  grand 
cathedral ;  objects  which,  to  be  viewed  with  effect,  must  stand  at  such  a 
dbtance  from  the  spectator,  as  will  have  brought  the  visual  angle  which 
they  subtend,  within  the  focal  capacity  of  the  eye.  But  here  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  human  figure  only,  whose  voltune  or  size  demands  no  such 
recession  from  the  eye  in  order  to  be  seen  distinctly.  A  very  few  feet  in- 
tervening between  the  artist  and  his  subject,  will  have  enabled  him  to 
view  it  with  every  possible  advantage.     He  can  there  study  aU  its  parts 
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in  detail ;  and  can  acquire  that  thorough  knowledge  of  its  general  and 
minuter  forms,  bj  which,  and  bj  which  alone,  he  may  ever  hope  to 
express  the  truth  of  nature. 

Viewed  at  the  distance  now  stated,  all  the  minuter  details  of  form  will 
have  been  distinctlj  visible,  and  the  angle  of  vision  will  be  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  degrees.  When  more  remotely  placed,  those  details  will 
have  disappeared,  and  the  angle  be  reduced  to  twenty-five ;  and  lastly, 
when  seen  at  a  still  greater  distance,  nothing  but  general  forms  can  come 
to  the  eye,  and  the  angle  will  have  been  reduced  to  fifteen.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  when  nothing  but  general  forms  are  expressed — and  nothing 
more  can  be  attempted  in  a  cameo,  or  medal — ^the  eye  unargumentatively 
adopts  it  as  an  object  seen  at  a  distance,  and  its  experience  will  have  told  it, 
that  approximation  to  that  object  will  give  the  just  impression  of  its  size. 

We  have  seen  Hercules  on  a  cameo  and  on  a  medal,  not  exceeding  one 
inch  in  height,  yet  which  gave  us  the  idea  of  a  size  equal  to  the  hero  of 
Famese  himself;  but  had  it  been  executed  to  six  inches,  and  had  the 
medallist  been  so  little  skilled  in  the  science  of  his  art,  as  to  have 
attempted  all  the  minute  portions  of  form,  the  result  then  would  have 
been  but  a  muscular  pygmy.  It  is  in  these  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  in 
these  just  distinctions  between  the  real  and  the  visible,  that  the  genuine 
artist  asserts  his  powers.  It  was  here  that  our  lamented  Mossop  was  the 
great  medallist,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
expect,  in  our  day  at  least,  either  his  equal  or  his  rival. 

The  Mossop  family  have  been  for  many  years  distinguished  for  the 
possession  of  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  both  artistic  and  histrionic. 
The  great  actor  of  that  name,  was  the  cousin  of  William  Stephen  Mossop 
the  elder,  the  first  medallist,  and  father  of  him  whose  memoir  we  now 
commence.  His  medals  are  justly  in  high  repute.  He  was  bom  in 
DabHn,  A.D.  1761,  and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  appren- 
ticed to  Stone,  at  that  time  an  ingenious  die-sinker  of  letters. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  under  such  a  man  the  boy  could  not  learn  much 
of  the  art  of  the  medallist;  but  genius  will  assert  itself,  and  it  was  strik- 
ingly so  in  this  instance.  This  man  Stone  was  employed  by  the  Linen 
Board  to  make  their  seals,  and  this  department  was  solely  the  work  of  the 
apprentice,  and  continued  to  be  executed  by  him  so  long  as  he  remained 
with  Stone.  However,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  first  essayed 
a  medal,  by  producing  one  of  Ryder  the  celebrated  comedian.  His  next 
effort  in  that  way  was  a  medallion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beresford.  This 
was  a  most  creditable  work,  the  likenesses  excellent  He  very  soon 
acquired  a  reputation,  and  continued  in  high  practice,  being  employed  on 
every  occasion  where  medals  of  real  merit  were  required. 

The  success  of  his  practice,  and  the  admitted  excellence  of  his  medals, 
convincingly  prove  the  talent  of  the  man ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  had  a  professional  alliance,  we  mean  an  intellectual  connection 
with  the  greatest  artist  of  his  day,  the  great  Irish  sculptor,  Edward 
Smith  by  whom  almost  all  the  designs  for  his  medals  were  made  in 
sketch  models. 
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No  man  of  his  day  looked  up  with  mxpe  veneration  to  the  genius  of 
Smithy  than  the  elder  Mossop,  and  no  stronger  proof  need  be  adduced  of 
his  own  taste,  his  own  judgment,  and  his  own  good  sense.  'Tis  men  of 
genius  only,  who  can  feel  the  genius  of  others.  That  profound  philoso- 
pher, Lord  Bacon,  has  wisely  said,  that  '<  we  can  have  no  idea  of  excel- 
lence in  another,  something  of  which  we  have  not  perceived  in  ourselves.'* 
In  art  this  is  strikingly  so,  and  we  would  therefore  desire  no  better  test 
of  the  attainments  or  genius  of  any  artist,  than  the  judgment  by  which 
he  had  discovered,  and  the  generosity  with  which  he  proclaimed  the 
genius  and  the  attainments  of  others  ;  an  inability  to  do  the  first,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  do  the  latter,  are  not  merely  the  infirmities  but  the 
characteristics  of  mean  intellects  and  meaner  minds. 

Smith  was  just  the  man  to  lead  on  to  full  developement  great  original 
powers,  which  the  elder  Mossop  most  assuredly  possessed.  He  knew 
what  a  delicate  texture  surrounded  genius,  and  with  an  urbanity  and 
mildness  peculiarly  his  own,  he  sought  rather  to  insinuate  his  knowledge, 
than  to  exhibit  the  error  which  he  would  correct.  He  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Mossop.  They  were  kindred  spirits,  and  the  result  was  an 
unimpeded,  unreserved  communication  of  thought  and  of  attainment, 
honourable  to  both  as  artists  and  as  friends. 

The  elder  Mossop  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the  year  1804,  aged  fifty- 
three. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir,  William  Stephen  Mossop,  jun.  was  bom 
in  1788.  He  was  educated  by  a  very  able  instructor  of  that  day,  Samuel 
Whyte,  whose  school  was  more  than  distinguished,  having  had  on  its 
forms  some  of  the  first  men  of  Ireland.  It  was  at  this  admirably  con- 
ducted seminary  that  our  own  Moore,  <<  the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the 
idol  of  his  own,"  received  his  first  instructions,  and  in  almost  infant  lisp- 
ings  first  wooed  the  muses.  Few  instructors  have  been  so  distinguished 
by  the  subsequent  success  of  their  pupils  as  Mr.  Whyte,  and  amongst  the 
number  of  clever  and  distinguished  men  whom  he  educated,  there  were 
none  of  whom  he  might  be  more  proud  than  of  Mossop. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  at  the  figure  school  of  the 
Dublin  Society ;  but  his  father,  anxious  for  his  further  improvement,  and 
being  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Francis  West,  gave  him  the  additional 
advantage  of  private  instruction  by  that  distinguished  artist.  His  pro- 
gress was  such  as  to  give  ample  proof  of  his  talents  for  the  fine  arts.  He 
became  an  excellent  draughtsman,  and  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  produce  such  models, 
as  may  have  been  in  a  few  instances  equalled,  but  certainly  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Mossop  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
and  the  first  medal  he  executed  was  completed  before  he  arrived  at  his 
seventeenth  year. 

Success  so  early,  and  that  too  ere  he  had  completed  his  academic 
studies,  proved  alike  the  vigour  of  his  genius  and  the  steadiness  of  his 
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character.  But  few  youn^  artists  were  ever  better  prepared  for  com- 
mencing their  profession.  His  father^s  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  professional  talent  of  the  day.  Smith  was  a  cherished  guest  there, 
and  the  father,  feeling  the  great  want  of  early  and  well-directed  study, 
notwithstanding  all  his  talents  and  success,  wisely  determined  that  his 
son  should  not  be  retarded  in  his  progress  by  any  similar  want.  He 
therefore  most  liberally  educated  him,  had  him  taught  modelling  by 
Smith,  impressed  him  with  a  taste  for  excellence  in  every  department  of 
art,  shewed  him  the  woi^  of  every  eminent  artist  of  the  day,  and  in 
fact  80  imbued  his  mind  with  the  high  feeling  for  art  generally,  as 
enabled  him  through  life  to  relish  with  a  keen  eest  every  excellence, 
whether  of  the  pencil,  the  burin,  the  modelling  tool,  or  the  chisel. 
Often  have  we  seen  him  stand  before  a  pictnre  by  Gabrielle,  feeling  all 
its  light  and  graceful  attractions ;  then  turn  to  the  deep-toned  sombre 
poetry  of  Roberts's  Glen  Scenery^  each  of  high  excellence  in  their 
respective  classes,  but  differing  as  essentially  in  their  aim,  as  does  the 
awful  gloom  of  Milton  from  the  sunny  lyrics  of  Moore ;  having  felt  Ihe 
perfections  of  each,  he  would  then  view  with  undiminished  pleasure  the 
simple  every  day  nature  of  Ashford,  whose  umbrageous  foliage  gave  such 
shaded  coolness  to  the  shepherd  and  his  flock.  All  this  would  he  enjoy 
with  a  pure  and  discriminating  taste.  But  he  was  one  of  the  best  pro* 
fessionally  educated  artists  of  his  day.  His  success,  therefore,  was  but 
the  result  of  a  mind  highly  endowed  and  effectively  accomplished, 
sustained  also,  as  it  always  was,  by  a  just  and  generous  esprit  du  eorpi^ 
and  a  sense  of  self  respect  which  at  once  secured  confidenoe  and  won 
esteem. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of  this  distinguished  artist,  we  shall  not 
attempt  any  thing  like  a  chronological  or  consecutive  arrangement  of  his 
various  works.  We  shall  rather  point  to  their  high  perfections,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  future  medallists  of  Ireland,  we  shall  point  to  the  path 
on  which  he  moved,  and  shew  the  mode  of  study  by  which  he  laboriously 
and  honourably  earned  his  high  and  lasting  reputation. 

We  have  already  stated  what  the  qualiflcations  of  a  great  medallist 
are,  and  he  possessed  them  all  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  knowledge  of 
form,  his  perception  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  his  arrangements  in  com- 
position, and  his  perfect  mastery  over  the  material  in  which  he  wrought, 
were  such  as  few  medallists  ever  possessed.  The  painter-like  skill  with 
which  he  regulated  the  relief  of  his  figures^  or  groups,  was  exquisite. 
The  prominence  which  he  gave  to  those  parts  which  he  desired  fully  to 
develope,  and  the  delicate  indication  of  that  outline  which  he  blended 
into  the  ground,  gave  to  his  medals  a  keeping  and  a  pictorial  effect, 
which  the  mere  workman,  however  dexterous,  could  never  have  obtained. 
His  works  are  characterised  by  all  that  softness,  yet  manly  decision,  so 
seldom  attained  by  the  medallist.  They  appear  as  though  the  material 
in  which  he  wrought  had  become  perfectly  plastic  beneath  his  touch. 

His  forms  are  aU  of  the  most  classic  purity,  selected  with  a  discriminat- 
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ing  judgment*  and  expressed  with  a  most  felicitous  skilL  The  manage- 
ment of  his  draperies  was  quite  surprising.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  their 
general  arrangement,  and  a  truth  in  their  various  foldings,  which  con- 
veys the  most  perfect  impression  of  their  largeness  and  character. 

His  preparatory  models  were  done  in  wax,  which  he  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  through  the  agency  of  heat : — he  first  held  the  wax  in 
solution  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  then  by  an  admixture  of  pow- 
dered flake  white,  brought  it  to  the  desired  consistency,  blending  it  into 
a  tenacious  plastic  substance,  with  which  he  wrought  on  a  slab  of  coarse 
slate. 

One  of  the  finest  of  his  works  in  this  way  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
an  accomplished  amateur  in  this  city.  It  was  executed  for  the  reverse 
of  his  noble  medallion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  represents  victory 
crowning  a  warrior.  Its  form  is  circular,  and  the  figures  are  about  three 
inches  in  height.  During  its  execution  we  often  stood  by  him,  and' we 
shall  here  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding. 

He  commenced  by  rolling  out  as  much  of  the  prepared  wax,  to  the 
thickness  of  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  he  required  for  the  ground  of  his 
modeL  This  he  laid  on  the  slate,  to  which  he  attached  it  by  holding  it 
for  a  few  moments  over  a  gentle  heat ;  when  so  fixed,  he  gave  to  it  the 
intended  form,  circular  or  elliptic,  and  having  with  a  flat  modelling  tool 
rendered  the  surface  a  perfect  plane,  he  then  with  a  blunt  point  sketched 
in  the  subject.  Within  the  outline  so  sketched,  he  placed  such  emboss- 
ments of  the  wax  as  were  sufficient  to  exjHress  that  prominence  of  relief 
which  he  intended.  He  then  proceeded  to  model  the  figures,  but  always 
in  nudity ;  and  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  general  form,  action,  and 
expression,  he  then  laid  it  aside  to  prepare  his  round  figures,  on  which  he 
was  to  arrange  the  draperies. 

These  round  figures,  which  he  now  made  rough  models  of,  were  always 
larger  than  those  on  the  bass  relief.  They  were  blocked  out  squarely 
with  the  tool,  perfectly  correct  as  to  action  and  proportion.  On  these  so 
prepared,  he  put  the  drapery.  The  fabric  which  he  used  was  fine 
cambric,  which  he  steeped  in  starch  or  paste-water ;  he  then  cut  it  to  the 
form  resembling  that  which  he  was  about  to  imitate, — ^the  Roman  toga 
for  instance,  or  any  other  robe  required.  On  these  round  rough  models 
he  arranged  his  draperies,  and  the  taste  which  he  evidenced,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  expressed  the  various  and  intricate  foldings,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  On  a  figure  of  victory,  whicb  was  not  more  than  four 
or  five  inches  high,  he  obtained  with  this  cambric  as  many,  and  seemingly 
as  ample  foldings,  as  are  to  be  found  on  the  lai^est  of  the  antique  statues. 
When  so  arranged,  he  placed  these  we  may  say  lay  figures  before  him, 
and  at  a  distance,  and  then  resumed  his  bass  relief  model,  which  be  then 
proceeded  to  finish,  and  which  he  did  with  a  depth  of  artist-like  feeling 
which  few  men  possessed.  When  his  n^odel  was  completed,  he  then  com- 
menced his  die,  keeping  just  as  faithful  to  that  model  as  his  exercised 
judgment  and  matured  feeling  on  the  subject  suggested,  but  no  further. 
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He  never  permitted  his  first  intention  to  slumber,  nor  ever  sat  down  as  the 
mere  Workman  of  his  own  sketch.  His  mind  was  always  active — even 
to  the  last  touchings  of  his  die. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  this  distinguished  artist,  and  we  have 
detailed  them  the  more  faithfully,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  aspire 
to  similar  distinction ;  because  had  such  information  been  sought  at  his 
hands,  he  would  have  been  found  the  unreserved  communicator  of  his 
own  practice.  He  was  no  secret-monger.  He  was  extended  in  all  his 
views,  great  in  all  his  aims,  generous  in  all  his  communications  ;  he  was 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  artist  and  a  gentleman. 

About  seven  years  before  his  death,  he  commenced  a  series  of  medals 
of  distinguished  Irish  characters.  He  produced  six  of  them,  viz. — 
Usher,  Swift,  Charlemont,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Moore.  These  were  his 
finest  productions.  He  never  projected  a  work  with  more  ardour ;  but 
he  BQOD  perceived  that  were  he  to  proceed  with  them,  his  reward  would 
be  banraB  praose;  there  was  no  nationality  in  Ireland  to  reward  such 
labours.  However  highly  those  names  weiu  valued  throughout  the 
scientific  and  learned  societies  of  Europe,  they  enlivened  nought  with  the 
good  folk  of  Dublin  but  political  reminiscences.  Every  feeling  of  taste 
was  absorbed  in  the  vortex  of  mere  party.  The  genius  that  would  not 
degrade  itself  by  pandering  to  its  low  and  vulgar  demands,  could  hope 
for  no  distinction.  He,  in  short,  found  no  sale  for  those  admirable  por- 
traits of  the  very  men  of  whom,  in  an  especial  degree,  Ireland  should  be 
proud ;  and  therefore,  in  defeat  and  disappointment,  he  abandoned  his 
favourite  project. 

On  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Ireland,  he  published  a  medal ; 
on  the  obverse,  the  king's  head  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  reverse, 
the  figure  of  Hibemia,  with  Irish  harp  and  Cornucopia, — a  child  stands 
near  her,  holding  a  lighted  torch,  with  which  she  sets  fire  to  a  pile  of 
annour  and  war  weapons.  This  group  was  very  finely  executed,  and 
for  a  short  time  had  good  sale ;  but  by  no  means  enough  to  remunerate 
the  artist. 

About  a  year  after  the  king's  visit,  party  feeling  ran  exceedingly  high. 
A  letter  written  by  his  majesty  on  his  departure,  certainly  without  any 
intention  to  mislead,  was  read  by  the  conflicting  parties  with  very  differ- 
ent views  and  feelings.  The  one  conceived  that  it  emboldened  hope  for 
the  restoration  of  long-withheld  rights ;  and  the  other  as  stoutly  believed 
that  it  merely  recommended  a  peaoeaUe  deportment  as  good  subjects, 
without  any  of  those  troublesome  changes  which  threatened  the  discon- 
tinuance of  long-enjoyed  exclusive  privileges.  The  result  was  an 
encreased  energy  of  demand  on  the  one  side,  and  of  resolute  resistance  on, 
the  other.  It  was  evident  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  that 
crisis,  by  anticipation,  promised  very  vague  and  undefined  results. 

At  this  tremulous  moment,  when  the  night-mare  of  Party  sat  upon 
the  bosom  of  Hope,  producing  those  convulsive  heavings  more  frightful 
than  dangerous,  the  timid  and  the  apprehensive  became  alarmed.      The 
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leaders  of  each  party  had  acquired  that  importance  which  the  fears  of 
their  opponents  had  invested  them  with ;  each  regarded  the  other  aa  his 
bitterest  enemy.  Under  such  excitement  all  notions  of  moderation, 
either  as  regarded  rewards  or  punishments,  was  scoffed  at ;  nothing  but 
0trong  measures  would  answer,  and  as  it  very  fortunately  was  not  within 
the  power  of  either  party  f uUy  to  punish  the  other,  it  was  very  sapiently 
determined^  as  in  some  degree  an  alleviation  of  impending  fears,  to  indi- 
cate their  wishes  on  the  occasion.  Thus  it  was  that  some  very  moderate 
persons,  we  presume,  suggested  to  Mossop^  as  a  most  profitable  specula- 
tion, the  sinking  of  a  die,  on  which  he  would  show  how  three  of  the 
heads  of  a  very  importunate  party  at  that  time  could  be  severed  from  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  which  they  had,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  persons,  imparted  a  most  dictatorial  and  mischievous  importance. 

The  figurative  infliction  of  allegorical  chastisement  not  appearing  as 
a  cruelty  to  our  lamented  friend,  and  the  parties  on  whom  it  was  intended 
to  fall  not  standing  very  high  in  his  estimation  at  that  time,  he  the  more 
willingly  commenced  the  task* 

In  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  showed  how  free  from  any  thing 
like  ribald  coarseness  or  vulgarity  were  even  his  aversions ;  he  sank  to 
no  unworthy  depths  of  personality.  He  took  up  the  thought  in  a  classic 
spirit,  by  selecting,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  allegory,  one  of  the  labours  of 
Hercules. 

He  placed  the  god  of  strength  in  an  attitude  of  the  greatest  energy, 
wielding  his  ponderous  club  with  all  the  power  of  a  deity.  The  weapon 
was  held  at  its  extreme  length,  thereby  giving  to  it,  in  its  fiight  round 
his  head,  all  the  accumulated  force  which  strength  could  impart. 
Before  him  the  monster  hydra  rampantly  reared  its  hideous  form,  its  body 
surmounted  by  the  three  heads,  whom  the  frenzy  of  party  had  so  wildly 
decreed  to  decapitation. 

The  gentlemen  selected  for  this  very  summary  justice,  were  three  of 
the  prominent  political  agitators  in  the  Dublin  arena  of  that  day. 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  was  one  of  his  very  finest  productions*  The 
figure  of  Hercules  was  a  noble  impersonation  of  agile  strength.  It  was 
modelled  in  wax ;  the  figure  about  four  inches  high ;  it  had  exceeding 
boldness  of  relief,  and  the  vigour  of  muscular  action  was  never  more 
truly  expressed.  We  have  never  seen  any  work  of  art  of  that  size  at  all 
comparable  to  it.  The  monster,  too,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  worthy  of 
Fuseli  in  his  most  inspired  moments ;  but  the  veritable  modem  air  of  the 
heads  appeared  so  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the  classic  character  of  the 
group,  as  to  put  to  flight  all  that  fabulous  illusion,  which  the  general 
arrangement  was  so  fitted  to  create  and  to  sustain. 

But  beyond  the  model  the  work  never  proceeded.  His  demand  for  the 
die  and  for  each  medal,  greatly  exceeded  any  expenditure  which  the 
gentlemen,  who  suggested  the  speculation,  had  at  all  contemplated.  The 
indulgence  of  party  feelings,  when  they  are  not  expensive,  is  considered 
a  very  proper  exercise  of  constitutional  privilege ;  but  where  we  are  to 
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pay  for  the  enjoyment,  it  becomes  quite  a  matter  of  prudence ;  even  the 
model  was  never  paid  for. 

Such  precarious  and  insufficient  encouragement  would  vbreak  down  the 
highest  spirit.  Neglect^  or  undervaluing,  is  destructive  to  all  genius. 
When  so  treated^  it  loses  confidence  in  its  own  powers ;  and  in  a  spirit 
of  unambitious  despondence,  sinks  to  an  almost  oblivion  of  its  wonted 
aspirations.  It  fears  all  struggle — ^it  loses  aU  strength — and  retires  in 
despair  and  disgust  from  contests  in  which  it  anticipates  nought  but 
insult  and  injustice.  Nor  are  its  sufferings  deemed  of  sufficient  import 
to  arrest  public  attention,  or  secure  public  sympathy.  And  in  Ireland, 
if  the  victim  be  Irish,  he  is  not  only  chilled  by  anti-national  coldness, 
but  insulted  also  by  seeing  inferior  talent  imported  and  praised.  That 
we  are  neither  unnecessarily  nor  unjustly  caustic  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  now  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  one  whose  authority,  whose  veracity, 
or  whose  bearing,  few  will  question. 

In  the  published  transactions  of  that  most  valuable  institution,  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy,  voL  19>  part  1,  we  find  under  the  head  of  Polite 
Literature,  <<  a  Memoir  of  the  Medals  and  Medallists  connected  with  Ire- 
land, by  the  Very  Reverend  Henry  Richard  Dawson,  A.  M.  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's,  read  the  10th  of  March,  1838." 

The  good  dean,  whose  recent  death  we  sincerely  regret,  commencing 
his  memoir  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  patriot,  and  all  that  well-grounded 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  energies  of  his  countrymen,  to  which  they 
are  so  justly  entitled,  most  appropriately  selected  as  his  motto  those  two 
inspiriting  lines  of  Pope: — 

"  O,  when  shall  Ireland,  conscious  of  her  claim, 
**  Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame?"* 

He  then  proceeded  to  particularise  the  various  medals,  which  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Second  down  to  the  present  day,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Ireland;  and  when  he  approached  the  termination,  he  thus 
speaks : — 

**  I  have  but  few  medallists  more  to  notice ;  as  they  are  still  living,  and 
**  working  in  their  profession,  I  should  prefer  finding  that  the  academy 
^^was  about  to  take  them  under  its  fostering  care,  to  occupying  your 
'^  time  in  criticising  their  performances.  John  Jones  was  employed  in 
^*  the  establishment  of  the  younger  Mossop  until  the  death  of  the  lattef, 
<<  and  has  since  produced  some  works  from  his  own  graver,  connected 
**  with  the  political  events  of  these  busy  times.  They  speak  for  them- 
^*  selves,  and  I  only  regret  that  he  has  not  been  more  employed,  as  his 
premium  medal  for  the  North  East  Agricultural  Society  is^  in  good 
taste  and  execution,  a  very  beautiful  performance.  Hit  iooU  and 
^^preuei  are  now  rtuting  in  hit  foorkshop;  and  a  talented  profeenamU 
native^  educated  in  an  excellent  tchool,  hat  the  mortification  of  finding 
himtelf  neglected,  and  Englith  artittt  emphyed  to  record  Irith  eventt" 
To  this  passage,  so  honourable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  late  Dean 
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of  St  Patrick's,  we  feel  we  need  add  nothing  of  our  owii.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  those  who  love  the  arts,  and  would  serve  their  country,  to 
find  such  men  as  Dean  Dawson  addressing  the  members  of  that 
enlightened  institution,  of  which  Ireland  may  well  be  proud,  in  behalf  of 
the  gifted  but  neglected  artists  of  this  country.  It  enkindles  something 
like  a  hope,  that  Ireland  may  yet  awake  to  a  sense  of  her  own  impor- 
tance amongst  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  that,  fatigued  and  surfeited 
by  the  madness  of  party,  she  may  turn  to  the  developing  of  those  high 
intellectual  powers  so  affluently  possessed  by  her .  sons.  Should  she 
wisely  commence  that  good  work,  she  never  can  find  a  more  suitable 
locality  for  the  effort  than  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  embracing,  as  that 
admirable  body  does,  so  much  of  the  mental  aristocracy  of  the  luid.  We 
know  of  no  institution  now  left  amongst  us,  so  capable  of  resuscitating 
the  drooping,  because  the  neglected,  energies  of  the  Irish  mind,  as  this 
our  own  academy. 

We  now  approach  the  period  at  which  the  lamented  subject  of 
our  memoir  ceased  all  professional  efforts.  That  fine  mind,  capable  of 
aU  that  was  great  in  art,  laden  with  inexhaustible  treasures  of  beauty, 
of  grace,  of  expression,  and  of  thought ;  revelling  in  its  own  creations, 
and  basking,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  sunshine  of  genius,  was,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Him  whose  ways  are  to  us  inscrutable,  clouded  even  to 
obscuration ;  its  powers  were  suspended,  its  energies  gone ;  but  all  lliat 
characterized  its  mildness,  its  suavity,  its  tenderest  affections,  lingered 
unimpairedly  to  the  last ;  and  that  tenement,  which  but  yesterday  lodged 
the  aspiring  intellect  of  man,  was  now  inhabited  but  by  the  docility  of 
the  child !  We  shall  not  proceed ;  we  shall  briefly  give  his  character  in 
private  life. 

It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  those  who  would  hold  genius 
up  to  all  honour  and  to  all  respect,  to  find  it  so  encircled  with  pecu- 
liarities and  whims ;  uncertain  in  its  attentions,  peevish  in  its  humours, 
and  wounding  even  in  its  playfulness.  These  weaknesses,  however,  are 
not  always  to  be  attributed  to  it  as  genius ;  they  are  sometimes  superin- 
duced by  influences  over  which  it  had  no  controL 

This  high  and  distinguishing  gift  belongs  exclusively  to  no  one  class ;  it  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  amidst  the  high  and  the  low  ;  when  found  inthe 
latter  class,  its  cultivation  confers  upon  it  a  painful  isolation,  which  too 
frequently  renders  the  performance  of  its  every-day  duties  irksome  to  its 
temperament  and  taste.  Hence  we  always  see  genius  to  the  greatest 
X>6ssible  advantage,  when  with  all  its  possessions  it  moves  amongst  its 
equals  in  attainments  and  respectability ;  then  it  is  happy,  because  it  is 
then  understood. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  dear  friend,  surrounded,  as  he  was,  by  an 
educated  and  amiable  family.  Every  thought  of  his  was  known  and 
valued,  and  all  his  desires  were  to  make  that  family  happy.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  great  energies  of  mind ;  and  his  lady  was  both  amiable 
and  accomplished.      His  politely  affectionate  attention  to  every  member 
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of  lus  family  was  delightful  to  witness ;  it  very  beautifully  exemplified 
the  truth  of  an  observation  of  a  modem  authoress,  who  says,  that  **the 
^  attentions  and  courtesies  which  we  lavish  upon  strangers,  if  reserved 
^  for  home,  would  convert  relatives  into  friends."  This  is  most  true,  and 
its  observance  was  quite  a  feature  in  his  character.  We  never  shall  for- 
get the  happy  hours  we  have  spent  in  his  family  circle. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  most  interesting,  having  all  that  energy 
of  expression  which  mind  confers.  He  was  above  the  ordinary  size, 
and  in  air  of  head  and  countenance,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  nature's 
own  poet.  Doctor  Goldsmith.  In  conversation  he  was  most  communica- 
tive and  intelligent,  playful  in  his  manner,  full  of  mirth,  and  possessing 
as  quick  and  as  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  it  was  possible 
to  imagine,  but  perfectly  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  ill-nature  or 
sarcasm ;  he  was  companionable  in  the  safest  acceptation  of  the  term.  It 
is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he  was  the  object  of  univer- 
sal respect  and  esteem. 

He  had  five  children — ^two  daughters  and  three  sons;  they  are 
all  living.  His  eldest  son  is  a  druggist  in  this  city ;  his  second  son  is  a 
medical  student ;  and  his  youngest  son  is  attached  to  the  service  of  civil 
engineering.  His  lady  survived  him  but  for  a  short  time.  He  died  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1827,  aged  thirty-nine  years. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  professional  and  personal  character  of 
one  of  the  ablest  artists  that  our  country  has  ever  produced.  We  shall 
not  trust  ourselves  to  any  further  expression  of  our  own  feelings  at  his 
loss ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  whenever  we  shall  meet  genius  of 
the  highest  order,  moral  and  religious  rectitude  of  the  purest  description, 
friendship  disinterested  and  warm,  and,  with  all»  a  generous  appreciation 
of  contemporary  merit,  we  shall  then  the  more  vividly  remember  the 
gifted,  the  amiable  William  Mossop. 

M. 


STANZAS, 

19  BCPLT  TO  THS  "MESSSHOSB  TBOUQHT.*' 


I  have  received  thjr  thong:ht : 
Tlie  deep  reooace  of  my  heart  of  hearts 
Flew  open  to  it.  Thence  it  ne*er  departs. 

Not  India's  wealth  had  bouffbt 
With  all  her  conntleu  fems,  her  mines  of  gold, 

The  place  that  thought  doth  hold. 

R  came  to  me )  though  not 
In  wing*d  and  boming  power ;  but  soft  and  eslm ; 
Distilling  o'er  tiie  wooaded  heart  a  halm. 

Till  pain  was  all  forgot  \ 
And  the  bruised,  broken  spirit  took  once  more 

The  strength  It  knew  m  jore. 


It  cama— and  with  it  brought 
A  soundless  whispering,  a  sUent  voice, 
Speaking  unto  the  inmost  soul  *'  Rejoice  !*' 

How  was  its  stillness  taught 
To  breathe  such  strange,  sweet  music  on  this  ear 

As  scarcely  seraphs  hear? 


I 


Yes  !>-lt  hath.safety  gain*d 
It's  destined  haven  i  and  tbe  gentle  wing 
Thalb  swiftly  bore  it,  back  again  doth  bring. 

Freely  and  unoonstrsin'd, 
A  host  of  thoughts  of  love  to  dwell  with  thee ; 

Thou*lt  welcome  them  from  me/ 

Oh  !  it  is  not  a  dream. 
Thou,  but  no  other,  hast  the  power  to  bend 
This  spirit ;  it  is  plastic  in  thp  hand  { 

Although  I  once  did  deem 
It  adamant  to  beauty's  smiles,  or  aught 

Against  it  could  be  brought. 

Return  to  thee  I    Ohl  no, 
Rocallitnot!  when  thou  art  far  away 
*Tl8  bliss  to  feel  one  thought  of  thine  doth  stay 

With  me,  where'er  I  go. 
A  thought  from  thee  Is  gladsome  in  the  spot. 

Beloved  I  where  thou  art  net. 

F. 
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CHAFTEB  YII. — A  M AHIAC's   WAHinBIIIGS-^THE   THIRST  FOK  GO]J>. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  now  leads  us  back  to  the  scene  of  Tracy's 
murder,  and  brings  us  once  more  in  connection  with  certain  personages^ 
whose  relation  to  the  principal  events  of  the  story  has  been  hitherto  of  a 
mysterious  and  unexplained  nature. 

In  a  small  apartment  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  house,  and 
selected  for  the  wretched  tenant  on  account  of  its  complete  seclusion,  was 
spread  the  couch  of  a  miserable  phrenzied  patient — the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Tracy.  As  had  been  predicted  by  the  physician,  the  stupor  in  which  she 
was  found  the  morning  after  the  murder,  and  in  which  she  lay  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  had  eventuated  in  fever,  accompanied  by  strong  and 
constant  delirium.  Her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balaaee  held  by  the 
future,  and  well  would  it  be  for  her,  if  death  would  lay  his  finger  on  the 
scale  and  incline  it  downwards.  But  although  reason  was  temporarily 
pushed  from  its  throne,  and  madness  had  usurped  the  supremacy,  she  was 
by  no  means  violent  in  her  paroxysms,  or  disposed  to  escape  from  restraint. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  most  patient  and  submissive,  obeying  with  a 
childish  fear  and  observance  the  directions  of  those  about  her,  and  en- 
during with  resignation  and  composure,  the  application  of  aU  remedieSv 
no  matter  how  painful  and  severe.  The  disorder  of  her  brain  was  chiefly 
exhibited  in  wild  and  fanciful  thoughts,  but  sometimes  sadly  jumbled 
together,  straying  capriciously  over  the  past  events  of  her  life,  and  flit- 
ting along  the  murky  plain  of  memory  from  object  to  object,  like  the 
fitful  meteor  of  the  dark  morass.  Sometimes  they  would  be  madly  inco- 
herent, at  others  with  painful  accuracy  treading  the  mazes  of  a  tortaons 
history,  and  elucidating  many  of  the  occurrenced  of  other  days,  whose 
dark  turbid  course,  rolling  on  from  rapid  to  rapid,  at  last  fell  into  the 
broad  deep  sea  of  guilt  she  was  now  immersed  in.  In  early  life  she  had 
been  celebrated  for  her  vocal  powers,  and  for  her  taste  in  poetry  and 
music,  and  she  would  now  occasionally  break  forth  into  snatches  of  old 
forgotten  songs,  all  in  some  measure  referable  to  her  unhappy  marriage 
with  Tracy,  and  the  wretchedness  it  had  brought  upon  her ;  or  else  she 
would  ramble  on  in  strains,  if  not  of  poetry,  at  least  of  rhyme  descriptive 
of  early  days,  which  were  perhaps  the  production  of  more  rational  but 
not  less  tmhappy  hours.  They  told  a  tale  of  one  short  bright  season  of 
enjoyment,  followed  by  a  long,  long  winter  of  care  and  sufiering^-^f 
hopes  early  blighted — of  feelings  fine  and  fervent  trodden  down  and 
trampled  on — of  aflection  wantonly  trifled  with,  and  a  young,  trusting, 
and  faithful  heart  flung  away  to  the  bitter  biting  winds  of  the  world  s 
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scorn  and  neglect,  as  heedlessly  as  a  soiled  and  crumpled  flower.  Yet  it 
was  evident)  even  in  these  delirious  developements,  that  she  had  been 
once  a  being  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  gifts  of  character,  matured  and 
corroborated  by  healthy  and  efficient  cultivation.  Her  intellect  was  evi- 
dently of  a  superior  order,  and  her  imagination,  ere  misery  had  clipped 
its  pinions  and  chained  it  down  to  a  dull  area  of  pain  and  affliction,  must 
have  been  one  that  loved  a  dear  bright  atmosphere  for  its  soaring,  and  a 
free  far  stretch  for  its  flight.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  now  lay  upon  the 
bed  of  suffering  and  peril,  totally  deprived  of  reason,  and,  despite  her 
mysterious  connection  with  the  death  of  Tracy,  as  truly  pitiable  an 
object  as  ever  wanted  or  excited  human  sympathy. 

The  room  was  scantily  and  meanly  furnished ;  save  the  bed  on  which 
the  patient  lay,  and  that  was  a  rude,  rough-hewn  frame,  on  which  was 
spread  a  miserable  pallet, — a  ricketty  table,  on  which  stood  one  or  two 
vessels  containing  some  drink  for  her  parched  lips ;  and  a  chair  of  the 
same  fragile  appearance, — there  was  no  other  article  of  furniture  in  the 
room.  In  a  comer,  placed  so  as  to  leave  the  patient  free  from  its  sickly 
glare,  a  rush-light  was  dimly  burning,  and  on  the  hearth  a  few  sickly  and 
smothered  embers  were  smouldering.  Before  the  latter  sat  the  old 
woman  of  the  inn,  whose  singular  prophecy  concerning  MackHn,  strange 
as  it  sounded  whfen  first  uttered,  seemed  now  so  near  its  melancholy 
fulfilment 

For  some  time  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  apartment ;  but  at  length 
a  light,  cautious  step  came  up  the  long  passage  which  led  to  it,  and  the 
di>or  being  softly  opened,  a  voice  in  a  low  muffled  tone,  said — 

<<  Cauthleen, — ^I  say,  Cauthleen,  do  you  hear  me — does  she  sleep  yet  ?" 

^<  Ibs,  iss,"  replied  the  hag,  raising  her  hand  as  a  warning  gesture,  ^<and 
don't  wake  her  for  the  love  of  heaven." 

<^  Has  she  not  spoken  at  all  ?"  rejoined  the  inquirer,  entering  the  room, 
and  advancing  towards  the  old  woman  with  a  stealthy  pace.  '^  In  aU  the 
wanderings  of  her  scattered  brain  has  she  not  said  one  word  of  where 
the  money  is  hid  ?" 

*<  Och,  the  dhioul  resave  the  tittle,**  answered  the  hag  with  a  growl  of 
impatience.  <*  It  isn't  thcU,  that's  in  her  distracted  head*  There,  you 
hove  disturbed  her.  Hearken  to  her  now,  and  may  be  you  wOl  make 
more  of  her  ravings  than  I  can." 

The  sick  woman  rose  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  first  looking  vacantly 
round  the  room,  without  taking  any  notice  of  those  present,  appeared  to 
fasten  her  regan^  upon  some  imaginary  stranger,  to  whom  she  addressed 
herself  with  great  earnestness. 

^'  Trust  them  not,  I  say — ^trust  them  not,  girl— the  fairer  the  falser. 
Heed  not  their  winsome  looks  nor  pretty  speeches ;  and  if  they  would 
swear  to  you  and  call  heaven  to  witness, — ^then,  maiden — then  fly,  they 
mean  you  false ;  they  would  betray  you.  Words,  my  sweet  one,  no  mat- 
ter how  honeyed  or  fair-spoken,  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  oaths, — ^rot 
them  for  oaths !  are  false  as  the  hell  that  coins  them.    Hearken  to  me, — 
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He  came, — and  wherever  he  trod  it  grew  bright — 
Like  a  child  of  the  stars  on  a  mission  of  light 
He  came  in  the  glorj  and  freshness  of  youth. 
With  Lucifer's  beautj — but  Lucifer's  truth. 

'Twas  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  fruits  and  the  flowers 
Were  blushing  in  light  in  their  own  green  bowers. 
Where  he  lingered  to  woo  me-— and  ere  they  were  past. 
Every  hope  of  existence  around  him  was  cast. 

He  promised  to  marry  me — ^promised  to  come 
When  the  flowers  of  the  garden  again  were  in  bloom ; 
And  he  bid  me  of  all  that  were  lovely  and  rare. 
To  weave  such  a  garland  as  brides  only  wear. 

He  swore  nought  should  stay  him,  and  looked  up  on  high 
With  so  kindlmg  a  cheek  and  so  trustful  an  eye. 
That  I  gave  him  my  faith,  for  I  deemed  he  had  spoken 
A  vow  to  his  Grod  that  could  never  be  broken. 

But  the  flowers  bloomed  again  and  he  came  not  with  them. 
Nor  yet  when  the  withered  leaves  dropped  from  the  stem ; 
And  the  howl  of  the  winter-wind  swept  o*er  the  plain ; 
But  the  false  perjured  changeling  he  came  not  again. 

She  sung  these  words  to  an  old  air  with  a  plaintive  sweetness  that 
was  very  touching  to  hear ;  and  never  for  a  single  instance  wandered 
from  the  connection  between  the  sentiments  and  the  verses.  When  she 
had  concluded  the  song,  ahe  paused  a  while  in  deep  thought,  which  was 
also  melancholy,  for  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  But  the  im- 
pulse was  only  momentaiy,  for,  drying  her  eyes,  she  said  in  a  gayer  tone, 
raising  her  hand  at  the  same  time  with  a  gesture  to  enforce  silence,— 

**  Hush,  maiden — don't  wake  the  old  man,  and  111  tell  you  the  story. 
Tread  lightly,  girl,  lightly  I  warn  you.  Good  God !  how  your  footsteps 
echo  harshly  and  loudly  through  the  lonely  house.  Come  near  me  and 
you  shall  have  the  story.  It  is — let  me  see,  how  many  long  years  since 
I  looked  upon  him  last, —one,  two,  three,"  and  here  the  poor  maniac  en- 
deavoured to  count  upon  her  fingers,  but  the  effort  was  a  vain  one.  ^  I 
can't  recollect  how  many,  but  I  know  it  is  a  long  time  back ;  yet  I  re- 
member him  well — ah,  too  welL  His  lordly  look  and  his  gallant  bearing 
— ^his  clear  sweet  voice  that  brought  melody  wherever  it  came — his 
bright  dark  eye  that  could  look  love  or  wrath  grandly ;  and  his  lip,  the 
smile  became  it  well,  but  the  proud  scornful  expression  far  better, — ^yes, 
he  was  formed  to  be  the  idol  of  a  young  heart,  and  I  loved  him  dearly— 
madly  rather,  for  I  darkened  a  bright  home,  and  broke  fond  hearts  for 
him.  Yet  after  all  he  left  me — and,  come  nearer  to  me  and  Fll  whisper, 
for  I  daro  not  speak  it  out — ^he  took  a  brothei^s  blood  away  upon  his 
hands-— and  they,  the  poor  old  parents  I  mean,  cursed  me  for  the  cause. 

The  wanton  throw  her  luro  around  him, 

And  stole  away  my  gentle  love  ; 
And,  'gainst  the  spells  with  which  she  bound  him, 

YaiiJy  the  struggling  captive  strove. 
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But  long  he  owned  not  her  dominion — 
Her  charma  had  failed  to  make  him  true ; 

Full  soon  he  spread  his  roving  pinion. 
And  left  the  jealous  wanton  too." 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of  these  words  upon  the  persons  present. 
The  old  woman  grinned  a  ghastly  smile,  shewing  she  felt  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  the  allusion  made,  doubtless  from  no  better  motive  than  the 
pure  love  of  mischief:  and  looking  up  in  the  face  of  the  other,  the 
hostess  of  the  inn,  said, — 

**  Ugh,  but  she  had  jou  there,  mistress.  Mavrone — mad  as  she  is,  and 
long  as  the  time  is,  she  does  not  forget  who  stole  awaj  her  bouchaleen 
bawn." 

I  maj  not  as  readilj  describe  the  expression  of  countenance  worn  by 
the  person  so  addressed,  for  there  was  more  than  ope  dark  passion  strug- 
gling info  light  there — ^hatred  and  revenge  long  nurtured,  and  shame 
deadly  and  desperate  in  its  workings.  She  caught  the  hag  by  the 
shoulder,  and  shook  her  with  Br  fierceness  that  left  her  whole  decrepid 
frame  quivering  for  the  space  of  a  moment  or  two,  when  the  violent 
grasp  was  withdrawn,  and  in  a  tone  not  to  be  mistaken,  said — 

<<  Esth— esth  a  nish  eshto,  KiUoch  brean.*  What  call  of  yours  is  it 
what  she  thinks  or  says  of  me  ?  She  knows  me  not  by  name  or  person, 
nor  bow  much  of  the  past  or  the  present  is  owing  to  my  working  and 
planning.  But  if  she  did  she  might  learn  this,  that  no  one  yet  ever 
crossed  my  path  to  mar  my  love  or  hate,  but  one  time  or  the  other  had 
cause  to  rue  it.  She  fired  the  shot  at  random,  but  it  struck  home  to  the 
mark.  I  thank  her  for  it.  It  has  given  my  appetite  a  new  whet.  I  was 
beginning  to  sicken  at  the  feast." 

During  this  dialogue  the  poor  maniac  was  rather  merrily  chaunting : 

O !  never  marry  an  old  one, 

While  a  young  man  may  be  had. 
For  the  joy  of  your  life  wiU  then  be  gone. 

And  your  heart  be  evet  sad. 

The  world  will  lose  its  charms. 

And  its  pleasures  grow  dull  and  cold ; 

O I  shrink  away  from  an  old  man's  arms. 
There's  no  lite  nor  love  in  their  fold.** 

When  she  had  sung  thus  for  some  time,  a  sudden  thought  of  a  fierce 
nature  appeared  to  start  up  in  her  brain,  and  scattering  all  others  of  a 
light  or  gentle  kind,  to  assume  the  supremacy  of  the  troubled  scene.  She 
looked  sternly  and  angrily  at  some  object  before  her,  and  shaking  her 
clenched  hand  at  it,  said. 

'^  'Tis  false,  dotard — ^false  as  the  hell  upon  whose  brink  you  are  totter- 
ing— ^I  have  not  wronged  you — no  I  driveller,  base  and  bad  as  you  are — 
by  heaven,  I  have  not  dishonoured  you.  Cease,  slanderer,  cease,  I 
bid  you,  these  bitter  taunts  and  foul  aspersions,  they  sting  me  to  madness. 

*  Silence,  silence  I  saj,  you  foul  hag. 
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What  —more !  I  tell  you,  minion,  to  beware  of  me,  I  am  not  one  to  bear 
snch  language  tamelj.  Ha!  say  yon  so,  you  will  expose  me — ^bring 
shame  and  sorrow  on  him,  my  beloved  son.  On  your  life's  peril  be  it. 
Well  then,  iherey  miscreant,  ihere^  you  would  have  it  God  of  Heaven ! 
he  is  dead.  Murder,  murder,  help !  down,  crawling  idiot,  down  !  hash, 
Charles !  silence,  boy !  I  do  remember  my  oath.  I  will  not  breathe  a 
syllable  of  it ;  no,  no,  not  even  a  whisper  to  my  own  heart — rest  satisfied, 
I  have  sworn  to  you." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  for  a  considerable  time  sat  half  upright  in  a 
rigid  stiffened  position,  her  eye-balls  staring  wildly,  her  nostrils  distended, 
and  her  lips  parted  wide,  the  very  incarnation  of  agonized  horror.  But 
after  a  time  she  recovered  herself,  and  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  said: 

«<  But  his  gold-^his  gold,  what  shall  I  do  with  that  f^ 

Both  her  attendants  sprang  to  their  feet,  as  if  electrified  at  these  words, 
and  came  to  the  bedside,  and  one  of  them  almost  touched  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  with  her  ears,  in  anxiety  to  listen. 

^<His  gold,  his  gold,  what  shall  I  do  with  that?  Yes,  it  is  a  wise 
thought  111  bury  it  down  in  the  earth,  deep,  deep,  where  none  shall  see 
it.  We'll  want  it  yet,  mayhap.  Who  knows  but  it  will  bring  us  safe 
from  the  hangman's  gripe  yet.  There,  'tis  safe  now,  and  I  may  go  to 
sleep." 

The  poor  sn^rer  then  lay  back  in  the  bed,  and  apparently  exhausted 
by  the  excitement  she  had  gone  through,  sunk  into  a  deep  sound  slumber. 

An  expression  of  malignant  disappointment  darkened  the  features  of 
the  younger  female,  and  she  drew  back  from  the  bed  as  quickly  as  she 
had  approached  it,  and  muttered  a  bitter  curse  between  her  teeth. 

<^  Ugh,  ugh,  didn't  I  tell  you^so  P*  chuckled  the  hag,  ^^  but  ye  would  not 
believe  me.  Mad  as  she  is,  God  help  her !  she  won't  let  go  that  secret, 
no,  not  if  you  watched  'till  doomsday,  and  small  blame  to  her  for  that 
same,  say  I.  Troth,  mistr^s,  if  I  had  gold  hid  myself,  I  would  be  mad 
indeed  if  I  told  the  spot.     Ugh,  that  I  would.*' 

^  Well,  well,  CauthLeen,"  said  the  other,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments 
*^  perhaps  you.  are  right  But  the  prize  we  seek  is  worth  a  farther  triaL 
With  the  exercise  of  some  more  patience  we  may  chance  to  be  successful, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  there  will  be  enough  to  reward  us  all  for  our 
trouble.  You  know  you  are  to  have  your  share  of  what  you  love  so  weU. 
So  look  to  her  closely,  and  Fll  come  back  and  relieve  you  bye  and  bye. 
I  go  now  to  meet  Berkely." 

Saying  this,  with  the  same  stealthy  and  noiseless  step  with  which  she 
entered,  she  approached  the  door,  and  closing  it  gently  after  her,  lefl  the 
apartment 

'<  Ugh,  ugh,"  said  the  hag,  when  she  found  herself  completely  alone. 
*'  My  share  indeed !  a  purty  share  Fd  have,  between  you  and  the  rollick- 
ing, rampant  soldier.  Ugh,  curse  ye,  what  a  fool  ye  think  me.  Ye 
would  dine  yourselves  off  of  the  fat  and  plenty,  and  throw  me  the  bone 
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when  'tis  well  picked.    By  your  lave,  madam  and  master,  I'll  look  to 
myself.''    And  she  resumed  her  crouched  position  before  the  fire. 

CHAPTER  Vni. — woman's  LOVE   AND   WOUAN's  REVENGE. 

When  Ellen  Ck>nDoll7 — ^for  so  the  hostess  of  the  inn  was  called — ^left 
the  apartment  of  Mrs*  Tracy,  she  took  her  way  with  a  quick  and  anxious 
step  to  a  small  sitting  room  in  the  front  of  the  buildiug.  Here  there  was 
an  aspect  of  light  and  comfort,  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  gloom 
and  poverty  of  the  sick  chamber.  A  bright  crackling  fire  was  blazing  on 
the  hearth,  flinging  its  warm  ruddy  glow  around  the  room.  Before  it 
was  placed  a  table  covered  with  substantial  viands,  and  more  than  <me 
flask  of  tempting  liquor,  and  on  either  side  was  placed  a  chair  betokening 
the  expected  arrival  of  a  guest. 

But  the  solitary  occupant  heeded  little  the  many  comforts  that  smiled 
around  her.  There  was  the  irregularity  of  nervous  indecision,  or  of  a 
troubled  conscience^  in  her  walk,  as  she  paced  the  room  to  and  fro. 
Occasionally  she  would  start,  as  if  some  sudden  sound  struck  upon  her 
ear,  and  she  would  glare  wildly  around  as  atsomespectralform  that  haunted 
her  footsteps.  At  other  moments  she  would  pause  and  listen  anxiously 
at  the  door,  or  at  the  closed  windows,  putting  her  ear  dose  up  to  the 
interstices  of  the  shutters,  as  if  she  expected  the  arrival  of  some  person, 
and  then  again,  with  a  look  and  expression  of  disappointment,  she  would 
resume  her  agitated  and  unsteady  walk.  And  here  let  me  apprize  the 
reader — for  there  is  no  undue  straining  after  mystery  or  effsct  in  this 
narrative — that  Ellen  Connolly,  like  the  poor  su^rer  she  had  left,  was 
no  ordinary  being.  Her  present  position  was  in  every  way  unsuited  to 
het  powers  and  pretensions ;  but  this  had  not  always  been  the  case,  and 
her  language  proved  that  at  some  by-gone  period  of  existence,  if  she  did 
not  walk  a  very  elevated  path  in  life,  the  one  upon  which  she  moved  was 
well  calculated  to  teach  her  boldness  of  thought  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Besides,  as  wiU  be  shewn,  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  feelings  and 
stronger  passions,  and  these,  in  their  excitement,  I  have  ever  found  to 
seek  an  utterance  in  tone  and  style  calculated  to  display  their  strength 
and  energy.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  say  more  concerning  her, 
for  in  due  time  she  will  develope  her  own  character  and  story ;  but  thus 
much  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to  account  for  that  evi- 
dent superiority  of  language  and  manner  displayed  during  the  subsequent 
interview. 

After  being  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
she  took  a  seat  by  the  table,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  leaned 
thoughtfully  on  it.  When  some  moments  of  apparently  deep  thought  had 
thus  flown  by,  she  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and  cried  aloud — 

**  Aye,  I  will  tell  him  every  tittle  of  it.  He  shall  know  by  whose 
i^ncy  all  this  desolation  and  misery  have  been  brought  about,  amidst 
which  he  moves,  so  prominent,  but  yet  so  puppet-like  an  actor.   He  shall 
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learn  the  strength  of  my  love  for  him,  and  the  surety  of  mytevenge  upon 
others.  It  will  shew  him  my  character  in  another  and  fiercer  point  of 
view,  and  teach  him  the  lesson,  if  he  requires  it,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  Bound  up  as  we  are  in  this  dark  and  perilous  transaction, 
and  well  aware  as  I  am  of  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal ;  he  mugt  understand  me — there  muH  he  a  link  in  our  connection 
stronger  even  than  passion  or  interest.  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
openness  of  my  confession.  He  is  not — at  least  was  not  a  man  to  sicken 
over  a  tale  of  cruelty  or  persecution,  or  to  shrink  from  a  connection  be- 
cause there  was  guilt  in  his  associate.  Besides,''  she  added,  after  a  pause, 
<<  my  revenge  would  lose  half  the  pay  of  its  fulfilment,  if  I  did  not  tell 
him  fully  and  fireely  of  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment. 

'^But,**  she  continued,  starting  up  quickly  and  resuming  her  troubled 
walk,  *^  but  he  comes  not.  Can  it  be  possible  he  means  to  disappoint 
me  after  so  earnest  a  petition  as  mine  was?  Can  he  be  growing  ooM  and 
changeful  again;  and  after  all  his  rsnewed  vows  and  proteatationa — ^his 
show  of  love  and  rejoicing  at  seeing  me  once  more,  has  the  sight  of  Mary 
Macklin  in  her  ruin  and  distresses  turned  from  me  his  fickle  afiections  ? 
It  maddens  me  to  think  of  it.  O  heavens  I  how  have  I  not  loved  this  man, 
and  what  have  I  not  dared  and  done  for  him  ?  Every  hope  of  this  world, 
aye,  or,  Grod  help  me  t  of  the  next,  I  have  perilled  for  him.  My  whole 
nature  has  been  changed  by  my  devotion  to  him.  I  have  become  a  very 
fiend  in  my  hate  and  jealousy  where  he  is  concerned.  And  yet  all  I 
have  done,  all  I  have  risked  seems  insufiicient  to  secure  him.  Although 
I  have  twined  about  him  a  chain  of  blood,  and  guilt,  and  madness,  it  ap- 
pears inadequate  to  hold  him.  Death !  that  I  should  think  so.  I  believe  if 
he  knew  Charles  Macklin  to  be  his  child,  and  that  Maiy  had  not  proved 
false  to  him  as  1  have  represented,  he  would  spurn  me  again  for  her  as  he 
did  before.  But  it  shall  not  be,  no,  not  if  I  should  by  the  concealment, 
make  him  the  blind  instrument  of  his  own  son's  death.  Every  thing  I  hold 
dear  or  valuable  in  life  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  the  secret,  and 
it  shall  be  kept  at  every  hazard.  I  know  well  the  aggravated  crime 
attendant  upon  so  doing,  but  I  have  steeped  my  soul  m  so  dark  a  dye 
already,  I  may  defy  the  impress  of  another  stain.  Hush !  hark !  tl  w  his 
step,  I  would  know  it  among  the  foot-falls  of  a  thousand.**  ^ 

She  hurried  from  the  apartment,  unbarred  the  heavy  fastening  of  the 
outward  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reappeared,  followed  by  the  tall  and 
stately  form  of  the  dragoon. 

The  soldier  entered  the  room  with  the  bold  confident  step  which  well 
suited  his  erect  and  gallant  carriage,  as  weU  as  his  daring  and  reckless 
nature ;  deliberately  seating  himself  at  the  table,  he  applied  himself  at 
once,  and  without  invitation,  to  the  abundant  viands  before  him,  and  dealt 
upon  them  with  a  vigour  which  showed  his  appetite  was  not  inadequately 
proportioned  to  the  frame  it  was  destined  to  supply.  When  his  repast 
was  ended,  he  drew  a  capacious  vessel  to  him  and  filling  it  to  the  brim, 
said,  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
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**  Thy  health,  old  girl,  and  thanks  for  this  wholesome  and  plenteous 
cheer.  You  keep  to  the  good  old  habits,  Nell,  and  faith  you're  in  the 
right  of  it,  especially  as  they  regard  good  food  and  good  liquor.  Here's 
to  thee  in  a  bumper,"  and  he  drained  the  vessel  at  a  draught. 

**  By  mine  honour  as  a  soldier,  and  that  implies  a  good  judge,  Nell," 
he  continued,  after  giving  one  or  two  smacks  of  his  lips  commendatory  of 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  potation,  *<  thou  art  a  capital  provider,  the 
substantials  are  unexceptionable,  but  the  liquor !  By  George,  it  is  fit 
for  a  commander  in  chief.  But  ho!  what's  this,  girl,  sad  and  silent? 
the  events  of  these  last  few  days  seem  to  have  shaken  you  terribly. 
Come,  come,  try  some  of  this,*'  and  replenishing  his  glass,  he  pushed  it. 
towards  her.  ^  It  will  revive  and  strengthen  you.  Wliat  a  fool  you  are 
to  let  trifles  so  affect  you." 

<<  Trifles,  Berkely  !*'  answered  the  woman,  <<  call  you  blood,  and  mur« 
der,  and  madness,  trifles?  Aye,  such  no  doubt  they  are  to  you.  But  to 
me— O  Grod,  no !  sunken  as  I  am — low  as  sin  and  shame  have  brought 
me,  and  mixed  up  as  I  have  been  in  the  horrors  of  these  few  days,  yet 
think  not,  Gilbert,  that  I  am  lost  to  all  conscience — all  the  feelings  of  a 
woman*s  heart.  Why  man,  mad  as  that  guilty  woman  above  is,  there  are 
times  here  when  I  am  little  better ;  and  when  at  night,  and  in  the 
dark  hours  I  wander,  I  know  not. why,  through  the  vacant  rooms  and  long 
lonesome  passages  of  this  dreary  house,  I  think  I  hear  horrid  voices 
whispering  in  my  ear,  and  frightful  bloody  shapes  stalking  after  me 
on  tip  toe,  and  grinning  maliciously  into  my  face.  Sometimes  I  do 
bitterly  repent  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business.*' 

**But  why,"  demanded  the  soldier,  •'  since  you  have  grown  so  nervous 
and  apprehensive  of  late,  were  you  00  ready  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
poor  iBf ary  ?' 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Gilbert,**  she  replied, "  and  I  have  more  reasons  than 
one  to  give  you.  When  I  heard  of  the  murder,  and  that  you  were  the 
person  Vho  detected  Macklin,  as  it  was  said,  in  the  act  of  concealing  the 
body,  and  who  also  brought  the  unhappy  young  man  to  jail,  I  suspected 
jonr  hand  was  deeper  and  busier  in  the  transaction  than  appearances  dis- 
closed, and  I  was  willing  to  save  you  from  danger  at  the  hands  of  prying 
and  ignorant  strangers.  And  lightly  as  you  take  it,  I  have  acted  wisely; 
the  ravings  of  Mary  Macklin,  or  Tracy,  whichever  you  please  to  call  her, 
are  not  suited  for  every  ear." 

''But  I  have  another  reason  to  assign,"  she  added,  after  a  pausp  of 
several  minutes.  '<  I  have  been  considering  whether  I  ought  to  tell  it  to 
you  or  not.  But  'tis  as  well  to  do  so.  Gilbert,  I  never  upbraided  you 
with  the  past  Why  should  I  ?  I  was  as  sinful  and  as  wilful  as  yourself, 
and,  if  I  have  been  punished — ^if  I  have  been  made  the  miserable  outcast 
I  am,  so  have  you;  you  have  lost  broad  lands,  and  a  proud  home,  and 
many  a  rich  and  teeming  possession  that  might  be  yours,  and  you  wear 
the  livery  of  a  servant,  when  you  might  write  yourself  master.  So  that 
as  we  are  drifting  upon  the  same  current  of  wretchedness,  it  would  iU 
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become  me  to  cast  reproaches  at  mj  fellow-tenant  of  the  wreck.  Butyonr 
connection  with  Mary  MackHn,  th€U  I  never  could  forget.  It  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  m j  hopes  and  happiness  in  this  world.  I  say  again,  I 
did  not  hate  you — no»  I  could  not,  whatever  jou  did.  But  I  made  up  for 
it  in  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  with  which  I  hated  Aer,  my  gay  and 
blooming  rival.  Ha !  what  is  she  now  ?  Great  6od»  how  for  years  her 
image  has  been  heating  my 'blood  and  firing  my  brain  !  I  hated  her  for 
her  beauty,  because  it  caught  your  roving  restless  eye,  and  tamed  its 
glances  from  me.  Not,  indeed,  that  I  ever  was  silly  enough  to  hope  you 
would  be  constant  and  faithful  to  me.  I  knew  you  too,  too  well  for  that, 
nor  did  I  love  you  the  less  for  knowing  it  But  I  hated  her  more  bitterly 
for  her  modesty  and  her  virtue,  that  would  not  yield  to  you  without  the 
priest's  blessing,  though  she  never  asked  the  father's  or  the  mother's.  I 
thought  her  in  this  respect  selfish  and  calculating,  and  what  the  world 
called  prudence  and  rectitude,  I  termed  cold  distrustful  selfishness.  / 
never  sought  promise,  or  vow,  or  tie,  from  you.  I  would  not  bind  you  to 
me,  even  if  I  could.  No,  Gilbert,  when  I  loved  you  first,  I  almost  gloried 
in  the  liberty  you  possessed  of  leaving  me,  and  scorning  me  for  another 
when  you  pleased;  and  aQ,  because  I  fondly  believed  that,, wild  and 
froward  and  even  desperate  as  you  were  by  nature,  and  light  and  false  as 
you  were  in  your  dealings  of  the  heart  with  others,  if  you  could  be  true 
and  trusty  to  a  living  creature,  you  would  be  so  to  me." 

'<  And  you  were  right,  Nell,"  interrupted  the  soldier,  with  an  expression 
of  more  feeling  than  one  would  have  supposed  his  stem  nature  capable 
of.  '*  Throughout  my  dark  and  stormy  career,  through  all  its  incidents  of 
passion  and  caprice,  I  never  seriously  loved  a  human  being  but  yourself. 
Even  when  I  wooed  and  won  her  who  now  lies  so  helpless  here,  and  took 
her  away  from  home  and  friends,  she  was  but  the  fascination  of  the 
moment,  and  never  had  your  place  in  my  heart.  There  may  have  been 
guilt  and  sorrow  enough  in  our  connection,  but  there  was  faith  also." 

•*  I  would  fain  believe  you,  Gilbert,"  said  the  woman.  **  But  however 
you  may  have  changed  and  varied,  I  never  for  a  single  instant  forgot  the 
first  love  of  my  young  heart.  Many  a  knee  has  been  bent,  many  a  flat- 
tering speech  and  golden  promise  made  to  me,  but  I  have  never  forsworn 
the  allegiance  of  my  maiden  vow." 

"Paha !  Nell,"  impatiently  interrupted  the  soldier,  "  what  boots  it  thus 
referring  to  the  past  ?  Sure,  girl,  I  never  doubted  you.  What  can  your 
feelings  or  mine  have  to  do  with  the  case  of  Mary  Macklin  ?^ 

"  Everything,  Berkely,"  quickly  replied  his  companion.  **  Your  arrival 
in  this  neighbourhood — ^your  presence  here  on  the  night  of  the  murder — 
your  arrest  of  Macklin  ;  all  the  blood  and  misery  and  madness  which  have 
sprung  from  your  advent  in  this  once  quiet  and  lonely  spot,  are  all  referable 
to  the  feelings  with  which  I  have  regarded  you  and  all  connected  with 
you.  Have  you  temper  or  patience  for  a  tale  of  hatred  and  revenge,  that 
dark  and  desperate  as  your  spirit  is,  and  the  acts  to  winch  it  has  prompted, 
may  nevertheless  startle  and  surprize  you  ?" 
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"  You  have  startled  me  already,  Nell,"  said  the  soldier,  "  for  there  i»  a 
fierce  meaning  in  your  eye,  and  a  stem  expression  about  your  lips,  which 
betoken  the  working  of  strong  passion  within.  I  will  hear  your  tale  both 
with  patience  and  with  temper ;  there  is  much  in  your  late  conduct  I  own 
needs  explanation.*' 

<f  Well  then,  hearken  to  me.  I  told  you  I  hated  Mary  Macklin  for  her 
beauty,  because  it  cast  mine  into  the  shade ;  for  her^  stubborn  virtue,  be-  ' 
cause  it  contrasted  scornfully  with  my  pliability ;  and  most  of  all,  because 
it  was  her  wit  and  her  beauty  that  cast  the  shadow  of  the  first  estrange- 
ment between  me  and  the  love  in  which  I  was  so  secui*ely  basking. 
Besides,  I  felt  she  was  to  be  looked  on  a3  the  wedded  wife,  /  as  the  light 
o'love  and  the  wanton.  Nay,  interrupt  me  not ;  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  so  let  it  rest.  When  I  heard  of  your  love  and  marriage  with  her,  I 
swore  a  deep  and  vengeful  oath  that  she  should  rue  the  hour  that  ever 
unwittingly  she  crossed  my  path.  It  mattered  not  to  me  that  they  called 
you  faithless  and  worthless,  and  bade  me  spurn  from  me  the  love  of  the 
traitor.  I  had  no  hatred  for  you  ;  all  was  reserved  for  her  and  her  fatal 
gift  of  beauty.  I  had  plotted  many  a  vengeful  scheme,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity for  working  out  one,  when  one  night  you  came  to  me  like  a  hunted 
hare,  panting  and  breathless,  the,  wet  of  the  river  and  the  dust  of  the 
mountain  on  your  torn  garments,  and  worse  stains  upon  your  hands.  You 
told  me  Mar3r's  brother  had  fallen  by  your  blow  in  self-defence,  and  that 
his  kindred,  fierce  and  sure  as  bloodhounds,  were  upon  your  track. 

"  Well,  I  sheltered  and  saved  you,  and  when  your  farther  security  re- 
quired you  should  leave  the  country,  alone,  and  as  we  thought  for  ever,  I 
obeyed,  and  murmured  not,  though  Heaven  knows  how  terribly  I  suffered 
at  the  parting.  What  matter ;  if  my  life  was  asked  for  your  preservation, 
I  would  have  given  it  at  the  time. 

'*  Tears  passed  on;  I  thought  Mary  Macklin  sufficiently  punished,  and 
forgot  her.  I  myself  was  tossed  strangely  about  the  world ;  at  one  time  in 
wealth  and  splendour,  at  another  in  poverty  and  wretchedness.  At  last, 
about  two  years  since,  I  found  myself  located  in  yonder  village,  the  mis- 
tress of  a  miserable  inn.  I  was  not  long  there,  when  Tracy,  the  miser  of 
Corrib,  brought  home  his  long-expected  bride;  and  all  who  saw  her, 
spoke  of  her  as  a  fair  and  comely  woman.  Her  beauty  had  unlocked  the 
miser's  heart,  for  the  dotard  grew  expensive  and  luxurious  where  he  was 
before  mean  and  penurious.  You  see  what  a  wreck  this  place  is;  why, 
man,  it  grew  into  a  little  paradise  under  the  witchery  of  Mary  Macklin's 
charms.  Aye,  I  soon  found  out  that  she — ^she,  my  early  rival,  was  the 
old  man's  darling.  Comfort  and  plenty  were  about  her ;  wealth  and  broad 
lands  called  her  mistress ;  she  was  loved  and  welcomed  by  all  who  knew 
her ;  and  the  people,  speaking  of  her,  used  to  say,  *  if  ever  there  was  a 
happy  woman,  it  was  Mrs.  Tracy.' " 

**By  Jove,  the  story  is  a  strange  one,  Ellen.  You  told  me  not  of  this 
before,"  said  the  soldier,  with  a  curious  expression  of  countenance. 

'<  I  was  biding  my  time,  Gilbert,**  rejoined  the  female.    "  But  hear  me 
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out,  and  then  call  the  story  a  strange  one.  I  could  not  bear  this  prosperity 
of  Mary  Macklin.  Every  day  brought  me  tidings  of  her  goodness  and 
charity ;  the  beggars  blessed  her  when  they  ^oke  of  her ;  and  the  poor 
tenants,  who  were  before  racked  and  hard-driven  by  the  miser,  now 
prayed  for  her  on  their  humble  hearths  for  the  ease  and  security  she  gave 
them.  All  this  was  torturing  to  me,  and  woke  up  into  renewed  vigour 
and  vindictiveness  all  the  bod  feelings  with  which  I  once  regarded  her. 
I  was  perpetually  asking  myself  this  question,  *  shall  she  be  prosperous 
and  happy,  he  a  proscribed  and  outlawed  man,  and  I  a  shunned  and  faded 
wanton  ?'  I  vowed,  in  the  depth  of  a  bitter  and  vengeful  hate,  it  should 
not  be^  and  the  fiend  I  invok^  managed  well  that  circumstances  should 
aid  me. 

^<  Tracy,  when  he  gave  way  to  his  passions,  was  a  drunkard  and  a  pro- 
fligate, and  would  occasionally  come  to  my  house  to  indulge  in  secret  his 
love  of  drinking.  He  had  not  paid  me  many  visits,  when  I  observed  his 
eye  straying  with  curious  wanton  glances  over  my  person,  and  occa- 
sionally raised  to  my  face  with,  a  gross  and  lascivious  meaning.  At  another 
time,  the  advances  of  the  odious  dotard  would  have  revolted  m^  but 
now  I  saw  it  would  minister  to  my  purpose,  and  I  gave  them  encourage- 
ment. He  soon  was  wholly  in  my  power,  and  I  found  him  a  credulous 
and  suspicious  knave.  The  personal  charms  of  his  wife  alone  attracted 
him,  and  they  had  palled  upon  his  sickly  and  blunted  appetite  with  in- 
dulgence and  possession.  I  had  not  much  trouble  to  make  him  jealous 
and  discontented.  He  was  false  and  unprincipled  himself,  and  he  believed 
human  nAure  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould.  I  could  make  him  credit 
anything,  no  matter  how  monstrous,  respecting  the  infidelity  of  the  woman 
he  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish.  I  first  poisoned  his  old  ear  with  stories 
of  the  past.  I  told  him  I  knew  all  concerning  the  early  life  and  fortunes 
of  the  woman  he  had  wedded,  and  I  made  him  believe  that  in  the  repre- 
sentations concerning  her,  he  had  been  duped  and  deceived ;  especially 
that  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  statement  as  to  her  former  marriage,  to 
account  for  her  having  a  son.  Once  having  made  him  a  prey  to  doubt, 
the  ball  was  at  my  foot.  Having  been  frail  before  marriage,  it  was  but  a 
step  in  belief  to  deem  her  faithless  after.  He  trusted  as  gospel  every 
story  of  gallants  visiting  in  his  absence.  He  commissioned  me  to  watch 
her  motions,  and  report  my  opinion  thereon.  Then  I  had  them  both  in 
my  clutches,  and  I  spared  them  not." 

"  Well,  Nell,"  said  the  soldier,  interrupting  her  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible motion  of  disgust,  <*  this  is  a  dark  business,  girl.  The  devil  must 
have  been  unusually  familiar  with  you,  when  he  could  prompt  you  to  such 
machinations  as  you  now  tell  me  of.  By  my  faith,  they  are  right  who 
call  it  a  strange  and  sinful  world." 

"  Nay,  if  you  would  moralize/'  she  continued,  "  wait  until  I  have  con- 
cluded, and  I  promise  you  better  and  ampler  grounds  for  your  discourse. 
After  some  time,  I  so  surely  and  effectually  worked  upon  the  passions  of 
the  old  man,  that  his  whole  nature  turned  into  gall  and  bitterness  towards 
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ier.  He  became  madlj  jealous  of  her  eyerj  look  and  motion^  and  his  sus- 
picions made  her  life  a  veiy  hell  to  her.  Then  the  sad  and  rueful  change 
came  orer  them.  The  mansion  and  the  house  speedily  became  as  jou 
behold  them.  The  gardens  and  shrubberies  she  loved  he  uprooted,  and 
sold  the  plants,  and  in  his  anger  drove  a  plough  over  the  place  Ijiey  de- 
corated. He  himself  became  a  brutal  drunkard,  and  in  his  intemperance 
treated  her  shamefully.  And  she — I  wonder  it  never  smote  my  heart  to 
look  en  her — was  soon  a  wretched  heart-broken  woman.  All  her  matured 
matronly  beauty  was  faded  and  gone>  her  pride  broken  down  by  continual 
insults  and  iU-usage,  and  all  domestic  comfort  or  happiness  vanished  for 
ever.  Everyone  pitied  her,  and  sought  to  offer  consolation,  but  myself^^ 
I  was  not  yet  satisfied." 

During  the  concluding  portion  of  this  confession,  the  soldier  having 
risen  from  his  seat,  was  pacing  the  room  with  a  stride  so  vehement,  that  the 
tramp  of  his  iron  heel  and  spur  rung  with  a  sharp  echo  through  the  house. 
When  she  came  to  the  last  sentence  I  have  written,  he  turned  sharply 
round,  and  somewhat  sternly  confronting  her,  said: — 

^  And  what  could  Satan  himself  prompt  further,  in  a  business  so  much 
after  his  own  heart  ?" 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  she  s^d,  with  a  strange  calmness.  <<  It  was  believed  by 
Mary  Macklin  that  you  were  dead ;  else  I  will  do  her  the  credit  to  think 
she  would  never  have  married  Tracy,  even  for  the  wealth  he  settled  upon 
her  and  her  son.  Well,  I  got  positive  assurance  from  the  sergeant  of  a  re- 
cruiting party,  that  you  were  alive  and  about  to  return  to  the  country.  I 
had  the  pleasing  news  communicated  to  her.  It  completed  her  misery 
theru  But  I  paused  not,  for  my  work  was  not  finished.  Now  I  hoped  to 
give  my  revenge  its  fill.  Oh,  how  I  laboured  to  discover  where  you 
actually  were.  Night  and  day  the  thought  was  ever  haunting  me,  and  my 
brain  never  ceased  planning  and  striving  to  work  out  means  for  that  end. 
I  thought  if  I  could  let  you  know  that  she  was  still  living,  rich  and  in- 
dependent, and  the  wife  of  another,  that  it  would  stir  up  your  hot  blood, 
if  the  world  had  not  cooled  it,  and  set  your  strong  heart  upon  one  of  those 
daring  deeds  it  loved  so  well.  And  then,  if  I  could  but  bring  you  home, 
and  present  you  before  her  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  enabling  Tracy, 
who  panted  to  be  free,  to  spurn  her  from  him,  and  thus  strike  one  final 
crushing  blow  upon  her  fair  fame  and  relation  in  the  world, — ^I  thought  if 
I  could  do  aU  this,  I  would  then  be  satisfied,  then  have  quieted  the  busy 
restless  desire  that  was  for  ever  goading  me.  Well,  Gilbert,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. My  revenge  has  been  deeper  and  severer  than  I  expected.  The 
ruin  I  plotted  for  my  victim  has  been  so  wholesale,  so  much  beyond  my 
most  ardent  wishes,  that  I  myself  shudder  at  it,  and  could  wish  it  half 

undone.    I  could ,  but  why  look  so  at  me,  Gilbert  ?  why  fix  your 

eye  upon  my  face  with  such  a  cold  fixed  stare  ?    I  cannot  bear  it,  man." 

^'  Listen  to  me,  Ellen,"  said  the  soldier,  sternly,  <<  I  have  done  many  a 
bold,  bad  deed,  enough  almost  to  forfeit  an  angels  inheritance.  Blood, 
and  wrong,  and  plunder, — ^the  dark  oath,  and  the  rash  hand, — ^the  proud 

o  2 
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heart  that  scorned  6od*8  commandment,  and  broke  man's  law, — ^these 
have  been  mine — I  have  shared  their  crime  and  their  profit.  But,  Ellen, 
acts  such  as  you  have  now  mentioned, — revenge  so  devilish  and  per- 
severing,— so  like  hell — ^merciless,  torturing — I  could  neither  plot  nor 
execute." 

"  O,  Gilbert,  torture  me  not  by  a  word  of  reproach  from  your  lips,** 
exclaimed  the  wretched  woman,  as  she  caught  him  forcibly  by  the  arm. 
"  Let  the  world  degrade  and  punish  me  as  it  may — let  every  tongue  heap 
curses  on  me — let  even  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  who  crawl  earth's 
surface  shrink  away  from  me, — ^but  you,  Gilbert,  do  not  look  reproach- 
ingly  or  coldly  on  me  ; — I  could  bear  anything  but  that." 

<<  Hush,  Nell,  hush ;  do  not  distress  yourself  so,"  said  the  soldier, 
evidently  struck  by  the  wretchedness  she  exhibited  at  the  thought  of  his 
alienation.  ^'  It  would  ill  become  me  to  turn  moralist — I  have  neither 
desire  nor  pretensions  for  the  character.  But  the  world  has  not  so 
steeled  my  nature,  that  I  should  not  feel  some  sympathy  for  the  sufierings 
of  one  whose  only  crime  was  loving  me.  I  never  told  yon  the  story  of 
my  connection  with  Mary  Macklin,  nor  many  passives  of  my  early  life 
you  one  time  wished  to  learn.  What  say  you  to  the  confession  now. 
It  will  be  a  reasonable  change  of  topic,  for  thf  last  was  far  from  being 
inviting." 

Having  expressed  her  willingness  to  hear  the  proposed  narrative,  the 
soldier,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  once  more  refilling  his  cup,  and 
draining  it  at  a  draught,  related  the  story  which  will  be  found  in  the 
ensuing  chapters. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  DUBLIN  SOCIETY,  1841. 

The  Dublin  Society  was  instituted  A.  D.  1731,  by  the  voluntary  union 
of  patriotic  individuals,  amongst  whom  Thomas  Prior  and  Doctor  Samuel 
Madden,  both  authors  of  some  tracts  on  Irish  affairs,  were  eminent.  It 
was  chartered  20th  February,  1749-50.  From  the  year  1761,  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  made  grants  to  the  Society  for  various  purposes^ — to 
continue  their  premiums  in  agriculture  and  manufactures — ^for  arts,  trades, 
and  planting — ^for  their  botanic  garden,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
professors  and  lecturers ;  and  s^jecial  acts  were  passed  in  each  session, 
directing  the  application.  In  the  year  1800,  the  last  Irish  parliament, 
while  they  yielded  up  their  control  over  their  own  Exchequer,  undertook 
to  mark  the  extent  to  which  they  considered  the  Society  entitled  to 
"  imperial"  support,  in  the  execution  of  the  international  compact  which 
they  then  took  upon  themselves  to  enter  into.  By  the  general  appropri- 
ation acts  of  the  session,  they  voted  sums  amounting  to  £15,500  for  the 
service  of  the  Society  for  that  year;  and  by  a  special  act  (c.  31,)  they 
allocated  the  grant  in  the  following  terms : — 
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To  the  Committee  of  Agricoltiire,  in  maintaining  their  Botanic  Insti- 
tution at  Glasnevin,  and  paying  their  Professor  of  Botany  £300  • 
for  the  year,  superintending  the  institution,  and  giving  lectures  on 
botany,  and  the  application  of  that  science  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures 1,500    0    0 

To  their  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  for  his  attendance 

on  their  elaboratory  and  his  lectures,  300    0    0 

To  bounties  on  manufactures,  to  be  paid  on  sale  of  such  as  were 

not  entitled  to  any  other  parliamentary  bounty,  premium,  or  grant,  700    0    0 

To  premiums  for  promoting  agriculture  and  planting,  3,000    0    0 

To  procuring  agricultural  examinations  into  all  or  any  of  the  counties 
of  this  kingdom,  in  erecting  drawing  schools,  exhibition  rooms  for 
artists,  repositories  for  implements  of  husbandry  and  manufacturesi 
buildings  for  a  veterinary  institution,  and  salary  to  a  veterinary 
professor,  and  in  maintaining  a  veterinary  institution ;  in  main- 
taining and  extending  their  libraries,  mineralog^cal  museum,  their 
other  museums,  and  their  chemical  elaboratory  and  experiments ; 
or  in  otherwise  encouraging  agriculture,  planting,  manufactures, 
and  arts,  and  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  knowledge  respecting 
the  same, 10,000    0    0 


£15,600    0    0 


And  in  the  7th  article  of  the  Act  of  Union,  they  stipulated  that  the 
**  sarpluB  from  the  revenues  of  Ireland,'*  if  not  met  by  abatement  of  taxes, 
should  [*'  shall"]  be  applied  by  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 
*'  to  ioeal  purposes  in  Ireland ;"  and  they  expressly  provided  that  for 
twenty  years  after  the  union,  there  should  be  applied  to  such  local  pur- 
poses, a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding 
the  first  of  January,  1800,  '^in  premiums  for  the  internal  encouragement 
**  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  institutions  for 
<<  pious  and  charitable  purposes." 

Subsequently  to  the  Union,  parliamentary  grants  were  made  to  the 
Society  as  foUows : — 

From  1801  to  18199  £10,000  per  annum. 

„      1819tol830,  7,000         do. 

Of  late  years, 5,300         do. 

The  inference  here  is  clear,  that  the  British  government,  whilst  under 
the  necessity,  during  the  twenty  years,  of  executing  the  express  stipula- 
tion made  at  the  Union,  found  themselves  coerced  by  its  terms  to  grant 
to  the  Society  a  sum  not  less  than  £10,000  per  annum  j  and  that, 
instantly,  as  soon  as  the  letter  of  the  obligation  ceased  to  bind  to  a  specific 
amount  and  application,  they  struck  off  £3,000  a  year. 

Two  parliamentary  committees  have  since  held  enquiries  into  the  state 
of  the  Society;  one  in  1829,  under  a  Tory  government,  the  immediate 
effect  of  which  was  to  knock  off  £1,700  a  year  more.  The  other — the 
enquiry  of  1836 — professed  "to  enquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
**  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  a  view  to  a  wider  extension  of  the  advantages 
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*^of  ihs  annual  parliamentary  grant  to  that  InttituiionJ'  Bat  after  a 
laborious  examination,  a  long  report  and  voluminous  appendix,  as  in  such 
cases  usual,  the  Whigs  (who  composed  the  majority  of  this  committee,) 
omitted  to  do  the  one  thing  needful — ^namely,  to  require,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  extennan  of  the  grant  itself  ,  which  would  have  been  the  sore 
step  towards  their  object,  if  they  meant  sincerely  to  pursue  it— namely, 
to  e^ptend  the  advantages  of  the  Institution.  The  committee,  too,  n^ected 
to  recommend  the  restoration  of  the  grant  to  its  amount,  (as  settled  npon 
at  the  Union,)  which  might  have  been  shown  by  strong  arguments  to  be, 
in  truth  and  equity,  due  to  the  Irish  nation. 

At  the  same  time,  this  committee  made  some  excellent  suggestions* 

They  found  the  Mtueum  exceedingly  defective,  and  recommended  a 
system  of  exchange  of  duplicates  between  tHe  Dublin  Society  and  Thb 
British  Museubc,  &c.,  for  enriching  the  Museum  of  the  society :  also,  a 
very  considerable  extension  of  accommodation  in  point  of  room.  Mr. 
Griffith  had  stated  that  he  had  in  his  own  house  a  lai^  geological  col- 
lection, accompanied  with  maps  and  sections,  which  he  intended  to  preaeot 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  as  soon  as  proper  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
their  exhibition.  A  large  and  accumulating  collection  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  the  natural  history  of  Ireland,  had  been  made  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  was  deposited  in  the  Phcsnix  park,  and 
ihej  recommended  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
as  its  most  fitting  receptacle.  The  committee  considered  that  there  ought 
to  be  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a  okeat  nationai<  museum  ;  that 
this  society  was  the  body  under  which  it  could  be  most  advantageously 
placed ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  buildings  of 
Leinster  House  should  be  extended,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  ample 
room  for  the  reception,  arrangement,  and  exhibition  of  the  objects. 

The  Library^  they  truly  said,  ought  to  be  considered  as  intended  not 
solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  comparatively  few  individuals  who  belong 
to  the  society,  but  as  a  nationai.  libraby,  accessible  under  proper  re- 
gulations to  respectable  persons  of  all  classes,  who  might  be  desirous  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  literary  research ;  and  with  this 
view  they  recommended,  that  arrangements  should  be  made  by  the  council 
for  allowing  to  the  public  at  large  the  same  facilities  for  study  which  are 
provided  at  The  British  Museum  ; — and  that  for  this  purpose,  a  room 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of  those  who  might  consult  the 
books  of  the  library — where  the  same  disposition  to  accommodate  students 
should  be  evinced,  as  had  been  exhibited,  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public,  in  the  reading-room  of  The  British  Museum. 

After  going  through  several  matters  of  detail,  the  committee  re- 
ported as  follows,  that,  '<  Should  parliament  be  convinced  by  the  future 
<<  proceedings  of  the  society,  that  it  is  an  institution  calculated  to  secure 
"  to  Ireland  innumerable  benefits  of  the  highest  character,  your  commit- 
*^  tee  feel  assured  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  refuse  to  extend  to 
*<  the  Dublin  Society,  the  same  judicious  and  increasing  liberality  which 
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«<  has  characterised  its  recent  grants  to  The  British  Museum — an  institu- 
''  tion  in  manj  respects  similar,  though  not  mitbradng  to  wide  a  afield  of 
**  operation" 

They  then  pat  forward  a  number  of  **  resolutions,"  suggesting  altera- 
tions in  the  practice  and  management  of  the  society ;  and  in  conclusion 
resolved — '*  that,  in  order  to  form  a  National  Museum  adequate  to  the 
**  public  wants,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  larger  accommodation  for  the 
<<  exhibition  of  objects,  than  the  present  rooms  of  the  Dublin  Society 
**  are  capable  of  affording ;  and  that  such  increased  accommodation  can 
^'  with  advantage  be  provided  by  an  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the 
**  Society's  present  house." 

To  appreciate  these  recommendations,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  been  carried  otUy  every  Irishman  must  be  anxious  to  know  what 
have  been  the  grants  to  the  British  Museum,  about  the  time  at  which  the 
committee  reported,  and  to  contrast  therewith  the  enereasin^  liberality 
since  displayed  towards  Ireland.  Here  is  the  result  which  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  statutes  called  the  appropriation  acts  affords,  taking  the  matter 
up  from  the  year  1834,  two  years  before  the  session  in  which  the  com- 
mittee sat  and  reported. 


BRITAm. 

1834 — To  defray  the  estimated  expenditure  ^      7^ 

of  the  Brituh  Museum,  to  25th  >  17,017 
December,  1834 3 

To  defray  the   charge   of  the   new^ 

buildings  at  the  Brituh  Muteum,  to  >  8,000 
31st  March,  1835 > 

To  enable  His  Majesty  to  deposit  and  1 

place  in  the  Brituh  Museum,  the  f  a  ft,in 
coUection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  T  ^^^^ 
of  Mr.  /.  Sams J 

1835— To  defray  the  estimated  expenditure  ) 

of  the  British  Museum,  to  25th  De.  >  17,796 

cember,   1835 ) 

To  defray   the  charge  of  the  new)  i/saaa 
buildings  at  the  BHtuh  Museum...  3   ^^'^'^ 
To   defray    the    charge   of    certain  f 
Egyptian  Antiquities  for  the  British  >    6,000 
Museum,,..,. ) 

1836~To  defray  the  charge  of  new  build-  ^ 

ings  at  the  British  Museum,  to  3Ist  >  35,860 

March,  1837 ) 

To  defray  the  estimated  expenditure  ") 
of   the  British  Museum,   to    25th  >  21,974 

March,  1837 ) 

To  defray  the  charge  of  certain  pur-  7    q  ni;^ 
chases  of  the  BriHsh  Museum J     ^'^^ 

1837— To  defray  the  charge  of  nev  build- ^ 

ings  at  the  British  Museum,  to  the  [  14,250 
3lBt  March,  1838 ) 


IRELAND. 


To  defray  the 
expence  of 
the  Boyal 
Dublin  So- 
ciety, to 
31stMarch 
next 


5,300 


27,517 


39,796 


The  like Ditto. 


57,084 


The  like Ditto. 
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To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  BriUdi  ^ 

Mnunm  to  purchase  the  coUeotion  >-    1,675 
of  Shells  belonging  to  Mr.  Broderip  ) 

To  defray  the  estimated  expenditure  ) 
of  the   Bntish   Museum,   to  2dth  >- 29,400 
March,  1838 3 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British'^ 
Museum  to  purchase  certain  f 
Etruscan  yases,  part  of  the  col-^ 
lection  of  the  Prince  of  Contno...} 


1,300 


46,425 


1888 — To  defray   the  charge  of  new  build-  ^ 

tngs  at  the  British  Museum,  to  31st  >  18,096 
March,  1839 3 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  BrilishS 
Museum  to  purchase  for  that  insti-  / 
tution,  the  collection  of  Etnucan\-      600 
Antiquities    belonging    to    Signorl 
Campanari y 

For  the  seryice  of  the  British  Museum,  \  ^yj  a^^ 
to  26th  March,  1839 J  ^''^°'' 


To  defray  the' 
^xpeuce  of 
the  Royal 
Z>K6lm  So- 
ciety, to 
SlstMarch 
next 


>  5,300 


The  Uke Ditto. 


46,166 


11,260 


1839— For    defraying   the    charge    of   the ) 

British   Museum,  to  26th  March,  >^  28,839 
1840 3 

To  defray  the  charge  of  Works  and 
Fittings  at  the  new  building^ 
the  British  Museum,  to  31st  March, 
1840 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  BritishS 
Museum,  to  purchase  for  that  insti-  f 
tution  Dr.   MantelVs  collection  of  >  6,812 
geology,&c.  andSignor  D*Ar<utase*s  I 
collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  J 

To  de^sy  the  charge  of  new  build-  ) 
ings  at  the  British  Museum  in  1839  ^ 


10,260 


66,161 


The  like Ditio. 


1840 — To  defray  the  expense  of  Works  and  "^ 

Fittings  at  the  new  buildings  at  the  f  qa  qah 
British  Museum,  to  31st  March,  f  '^*^^ 
1841 3 

To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British  ^ 

Museum  to  purchase  Mr.  Hawkins*  >  1,800 
collection  of  Saurian  remains 3 

To  defray  the  charge  of  the  British  }  ^q  qiio 
Museum,  to  26th  March,  1841 J  '^'^^ 

For  the    purchase    of  property   re- )  aq  onn 
quired  for  the  British  Museum J  ^''^ 

184U.^Wh]gs.)    To  defray  the  charge  of^ 

the    British     Museum,    to     26th  >  31,786 

March,  1842 3 

For  Works  at  the  British  Museum, 21,202 

For   purchase    of  Manuscripts   and )     <%  f^f. 

Coins  for  BrUish  Museum J     ^»^" 

1841-.(Tories.)      To    complete   the    suml 

necessary  to  defray  the    expence  f  nt  aqo 
of  Fittings  and  Works  at  the  new  C  '^''^^ 
buildings  at  the  British  Museum,,,  j 
To  complete  the  sum  necessary  to^ 
enable  the  Trustees  of  the  British  (    «  .  .q 
Museum,  to  purchase  certain  Manu-  y      ' 
scripts  and  Collections  of  Coins...  j 


The  like. Ditto, 


86303 


Nil 


Na, 


81,270 
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We  saj  nothing  here  of  the  grants  so  ^*  liberally  "  made  in  addition  to 
all  the  above,  in  the  successive  years,  for  the  London  <*  National 
Grallery,"  which  may  appear  to  be  an  institution  nearly  analogous  to  the 
Dublin  Society.  We  shall  keep  it  for  another  day  of  reckoning ;  but 
the  following  appear  to  be  exactly  so,  and  we  shall  here  name  them : — 

In  1836,  there  had  been  granted  £1,500  ''for  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Design^  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Manufactures."    Afterwards  in 

BRITAIN. 

1839— For  the  School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House 1,300    0    0 

1840L-.For  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology £2,800    0    0 

School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House 1,300    0    0 

4,100    0    0 

1841  (Whigs) — For  the  Museimi  of  Economic  Geology  844  10    0 

School  of  Design  795    0    0 

1841  (Tories) — Museum  of  Economic  Geology  844  10    0 

School  of  Design  795    0    0 

For  Schools  of  Design  in  the  provincial  towns...       5,000    0    0 

£8,279    0    0 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  Dublin  Society  are  the  only  recipients  in 
Ireland  for  such  grants, — notwithstanding  their  '<  embracing  a  wider 
field  of  operation," — ^notwithstanding  their  long  existence,  the  steady 
exercise  of  their  functions  at  all  times,  with  greater  or  less  usefulness  to 
the  public;  their  protection  by  the  Irish  legislature;  the  continued 
recognition  of  them  by  the  parliament  in  London,  as  above  marked — ^this 
society  has  very  nearly  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year,  1841,  by  the  act  of  the  government  itself. 

A  short  retrospect  is  necessary  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  exact  state 
of  the  case  fairly  on  both  sides.  In  1838,  the  society  adopted  a  new 
code  of  bye-laws,  by  which  they  profened  to  adopt  the  greater  number  of 
the  propositions  recommended  by  the  parliamentary  committees ;  but,  in 
truth,  it  must  be  admitted  there  was  no  hearty,  honest,  or  straight- 
forward adoption  of  the  spirit  or  principle  of  those  recommendations 
at  alL 

They  paltered  with  them  in  a  double  sense ; 
They  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
And  broke  it  to  the  hope. 

The  consequence  was  at  length  a  collision  with  the  government  of  the 
day.  We  must  strongly  condemn  the  conduct  of  that  government,  which 
went  to  bring  the  very  existence  of  this  national  institution  into  hazard, 
and  altogether  to  piuidyse  its  exertions  during  the  year ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  deplore  another  cause  of  the  danger — ^namely, 
a  certain  sluggishness  and  dogged  obstinacy  in  an  influential  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  society  itself,  who  adhere  tenaciously  to  antiquated 
forms  and  old  habits  of  no  intrinsic  value  to  the  body,  while  they  neglect 
the  weightier  matters  in  their  care — the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  use- 
ful sciences,  by  new  efforts  suited  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  times, 
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and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  society  to  the  widest  pracd- 
able  sphere  of  diffusion  throughout  our  native  hind. 

Hence  the  chronicle  of  the  past  year,  as  regards  this  society,  can  be 
little  more  than  a  narrative  of  the  struggles  which  have  taken  pkoe 
between  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  the  representatives  in  Ireland  of 
the  successive  central  governments  in  England*  For  some  time,  the 
members  had  heard  litUe  or  nothing  regarding  the  mode  in  which  they 
had  complied  with — or  in  which^  rather,  they  had  ingeniously  evaded — 
the  requirements  of  the  parliamentary  committees.  Accordingly,  they  be- 
gan to  imagine  themselves  in  a  state  of  security ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  1840,  ventured  to  expend,  upon  some  additional  buildings,  the  whole 
of  a  small  fund  which  they  had  accumulated  in  the  following  manner. 
Their  main  source  of  independent  revenue  has  been  a  life  subscription  of 
twenty  guineas,  paid  by  each  new  member  whom  they  admit  into  their 
incorporation;  and,  by  a  kind  of  logic  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  fund  thus  acquired  as  in  some  sort  their 
priwUe  property,  and  contradistinguishable  in  its  uses  from  the  public 
€mmutlprant9. 

But  neither  the  government  in  London,  nor  the  piarliamentary  oom* 
mittees  there,  nor,  of  course,  the  government  of  Ireland,  have  ever  held, 
or  ever  will  hold,  that  doctrine.  They  consider  that  the  public  grantsare 
iupplementaty  to  the  income  of  the  Society  derived  from  independent 
sources,  and  therefore  that  any  surplus  over  Uie  year's  expenditure  is  to  be 
credited  to  the  government,  and  not  to  any  private  account  of  the  Society; 
and  indeed  we  do  not  well  see  how  that  conclusion  can  be  gainsaid  by 
anything  like  legitimate  argument. 

But^—this  so-called  private  fund  having  accumulated,  no  matter  how, 
the  Society  found  themselves  in  this  dilemma.  If  they  continued  to  hoard 
up  their  reserves,  the  rapacity  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  state,  would  have  led  to  its  confiscation,  un 
bMujouTy  as  soon  as  it  reached  an  amount  sufficiently  tempting.  If,  again, 
they  applied  the  fund,  they  became  almost  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
government  of  the  day.  They  thought  there  was  less  danger  in  the  latter 
alternative,  and  precipitately  proceeded  to  spend  the  money.  They  still 
conceived  that  all  was  right,  and  opened  their  session  in  November,  J  840, 
according  to  their  use,  re-electing  their  four  eminent  professors  and 
lecturers,  announcing  their  Spring  Cattle  Show,  and^  taking  everything 
eomme  a  V ordinaire^  when  lo!  on  the  17th  of  December, — 

—  Vtrhoaa  €t  prandis  tpUiola  venii 
A  Capreii, — 

there  came  a  fine  long  letter  from  the  Castle;  ripping  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  imfulfilled  recommendations  of  the  committees  of  1829 
and  1 836,  and  observing  (inter  alia  J  upon  <<  the  prevalence  of  a  very 
general  feeling,  that  the  Society  does  not  tend  to  the  attainment  of  its 
professed  objects,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  its  labob  ▲nivuai< 

GRANT." 
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This  letter  had  two  principal  olgects.  The  one  was  the  ducantiniiaiioe  of 
a  NBWS-sooH,  which  the  rulers  of  the  Society  had  contrived  to  aet  up  in 
the  concerns,  to  their  own  very  gteat  private  oomforty  and  which  had 
made  in  the  Society  a  very  4igreeable  lounge  for  a  number  of  idle  gentle- 
men, politicians  and  else,  who  cdlected  together  to  read  the  news,  and  talk 
itoyery/arthepurpote  rfadvanein^  ther^ihe  inier^ti  of  the  Sodety.  The 
two  committees,  the  Tories  of  1829,  and  the  Whigs  of  1836,  had  unfor- 
tunately both  ccmdemned  this  well-placed  prop  to  the  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits  of  the  members.  The  other  main  object  of  the  government  letter 
was  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  admission  for  members,  which  it  was  alleged 
remained  so  high  as  necessarily  to  exclude  many  of  the  zealous  cultivators 
of  scienoe  and  the  arts ;  and  as  a  mode  of  attaining  the  end,  a  aeries  of 
propodtioBS  was  annexed  for  dividing  the  Society  into  tmo^tetiow^  and 
making  either  of  them  aooessible  to  those  who  might  not  find  it  convenient 
to  join  more  than  one,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  previously  incurred  in 
becoming  a  member  generally ;  viz.  at  €fMp<mndf$r  annum. 

The  Society — ^instead  of  manfully  grappling  with  the  subject,  and  show- 
ing to  the  government  that  the  pittance  which  was  annually  doled  out  to 
them  was  in  no  sense  a  ''iJkBax  annual  grant ;"  and  that  the  failure  of  the 
Society  to  achieve  its  professed  ol]jects  was  attributable  to  nothing  so  much 
as  the  crippling  of  its  income,  whilst  the  grants  for  similar  purposes  in  Great 
Britainweremadeupontheamplestscale — ^lapsed  their  time  and  opportunity; 
and  wasted  both  in  a  correspondenee  which  tamed  out  in  partunavailing, 
in  part  injurious  to  them.  In  the  early  portion  of  it  there  was  preserved  a 
markedly  polite  and  deferential  tone  towards  the  government ;  and  alaborious 
endeavour  was  made  to  show  that  the  government  officials  hadmistaken  or 
misapprehended  several  matters  in  the  minute  detail  as  to  the  affidrs  of 
the  Society,  into  which  they  had  entered  much  too  largely,  and  with  more 
of  zeal  possibly  than  of  sound  discretion.  Even  in  th^  part,  however, 
the  Society  assumed  an  air  of  offended  dignity  and  aggressive  expostu- 
lation, little  justified  by  the  actual  facts.  They  ^*  quoted"  at  every  step^ 
and  flung  bac^  the  language  in  which  they  had  been  addressed,  in  a  stile 
of  controversial  disquisition,  hardly  to  be  admired ;  and  ihey  sneered,  be* 
cause  the  lord  lieutenant  had  professed  to  have  held  communication  with 
persons  qualified  to  inform  and  advise  him,  without  mentioning  their 
names ;  saying  that  he  had  acted  on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  unknown,, 
or  not  avowed;  on  evidence  not  communicated,  but  yet,  they  said, 
erroneous  and  partial — the  Society,  as  a  body,  not  having  been  a  party*— 

■   ■  Sed  quo  eetidU  mah  trimint  f  qmmutm 
Delator?  quibm$  uuHeiitf  quo  Uateprobaoiif 
Nil  horumi 

In  a  subsequent  stage,  a  still  more  objectionable  t(me  was  introduced 
into  the  correspondence.  Indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  a  new  pen 
seems  to  have  been  employed,  displacing,  with  something  like  nisipriui 
slang  and  wrangle,  the  language  of  respectful  remonstrance  which  had 
previously  been  assumed. 
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The  injudiciousness  of  the  course  thus  pursued  was  in  vain  protested 
against  bj  a  minority  in  the  Society.  Opposition  was  borne  down  by 
clamour.  The  committee  of  1836»  in  reconimending  alterations,  had  in- 
timated that  a  modification  of  the  existing  charter  might  be  requisite  ; 
and  as  arguments  had  been  resorted  to  upon  a  former  occasion  on  account 
of  its  restrictions,  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  gave  an  assurance 
that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  modification  or  re- 
newal of  the  charter  as  might  be  found  necessary.  Hereupon  tiie  coundl 
of  the  Society,  with  more  pomp  than  good  sense,  exclaimed  to  the  mem- 
bers, already  sufficiently  excited — <'  While  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  left  your 
charter  intact,  the  propositions  of  his  Excellency  render  necessary,  and 
indeed  contemplate,  a  surrender  of  that  charter !"  This  was  received  as 
a  signal  for  a  cry  of  '<  No  Surrendeb**  amongst  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and  never  was  that  well-known  party  cry  more  zealously  yelled 
amongst  the  Trentice  Boys  of  Deny  themselves. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  societies  as  well  as  men  should  pre- 
serve their  independence,  and  should  not  be  either  led  at  the  beck  of  the 
executive  of  the  day,  or  dragooned  by  the  force  of  authority,  or  the  inso- 
lence of  official  dandyism,  it  is  yet  miserable  to  see  a  spirit  of  this  kind 
working  and  wasting  itself  in  a  bad  cause,  and,  finally,  to  find  men  truck- 
ling to  mere  power,  and  without  the  manliness  to  avow  themselves  to  have 
been  mistaken.  For  what  has  been  the  first  issue,  and  what  the  final 
result? 

On  the  1 1th  of  February,  1841,  129  members  against  59  had  vapor- 
ingly  resolved— >"  not  to  yield  to  the  command  of  excluding  newspapers 
*'from  the  conversation  room,  not  being  sustained  by  any  solid  grounds, 
**  being  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
^  Society  as  an  independent  body  1"  whereupon  Lord  Fortescue,  referring 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  Hwo  parliamentary  committees,  expressed  his 
regret  '<  that  he  could  not  recommend  to  parliament  any  further  con- 
**  tinuance  of  the  annual  grant  to  the  Society."  The  Whigs  went  out ; 
the  Tories  came  in ;  and  on  the  18th  of  November  following,  the  Society, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  new  government,  voluntarily  surrendered  the 
news-room,  <<  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
*^  mittee,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  government." 

Small  sophistry,  and  snipe-shot  arguments,  of  the  kind  with  which 
they  struggled  to  sustain  their  club  or  news-room — (we  shall  not 
trouble  our  readers  with  much  about  that) — had  also  been  resorted  to,  to 
sustain  <<  things  as  they  were,"  upon  the  other  subjects  brought  into  dis- 
cussion for  the  better  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  and  conduct  of  the 
Society.  These  were  comprised  in  two  documents,  compiled  during  the 
Whig  rigime  ;  viz.  the  propositions  appended  to  Lord  Morpeth's  letter  of 
the  17th  December,  1840;  and  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
Earl  Fortescue,  to  consider  "  in  what  form,  and  under  what  regulations, 
the  parliamentary  grant  of  £5,300,  hitherto  voted  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
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might  be  most  effectuallj  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the 
diffusion  of  usefol  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  nation."  The 
report  of  the  commissioners  was  dated  the  26th  of  Maj,  1841,  and  bore 
the  eminent  names  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professors  Llojd  and 
M'Cullagh,  besides  those  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lords  Rosse  and 
Adare,  Sir  John  Burgojne,  aiid  Captain  Larcom.  The  Council  also,  on 
the  1 1th  of  November,  upon  opening  the  session  following  the  advent  of 
the  Tory  administration,  submitted  their  scheme  in  a  series  of  resolutions; 
and  thereupon  the  Society  went  so  far^  on  the  22d  of  November,  as  to 
adopt  the  principle,  apparently,  of  dividing  into  '<  sections,"  and  sent  the 
rest  of  the  subject  back  to  their  council  for  reconsideration*;  with  a  view 
to  the  preparation  of  new  bye-laws,  to  be  founded  on  that  basis,  which  will 
require  the  sanction  of  two  Stated  General  Meetings  of  the  Society, 
which,  at  the  earliest,  can  be  held  only  in  March  and  June,  for  final 
confirmation. 

As  they  have  now  betaken  themselves  in  good  faith  (we  would  presume) 
to  the  work  of  re-organisation  and  regeneration — (not  before  change  had 
become  indispensable) — ^let  us  exhort  them  to  enter  upon  their  task,  and 
perform  it  earnestly,  honestly,  and  heartily.  Although  their  proceedings, 
for  some  time  past,  have  entitled  them  to  little  of  popular  support  or 
sympathy,  yet  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  them,  and  even  to  the  govern- 
ments, that  the  great  and  sound  portion  of  the  Irish  press  and  public, 
throughout  the  struggle,  never  lost  sight  of  their  claims  as  a  National 
Institution ;  for  the  popular  party  never  joined  the  Whig  Executive  in 
the  petty  warfare  carried  on  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  existence  of 
the  Society.  The  news-room  was  not  at  either  side  a  subject  whereupon 
to  have  staked  the  existence  of  an  eminently  and  practically  useful  public 
institution.  The  course  taken  was,  in  truth,  inexcusable  in  both.  But 
now  the  questions  for  discussion  are  of  great  importance,  and  we  trust 
that  no  persons  in  the  Society  will  on  this  occasion  be  suffered  again  to 
peril  the  existence  of  the  establishment,  or  to  impede  the  march  of  its 
improvement. 

The  main  thing  to  be  ensured  is,  to  recruit  the  Society  with  a  numerous 
body  of  men  zealous  in  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts,  to  which  the 
institution  is  devoted.  We  do  not  seek  to  advocate  any  one  of  the  three 
plans  now  before  the  Society  in  particular.  Lord  Morpeth's  letter  said, 
divide  into  **  ttoo  tectums'* — ^the  College  Commissioners  s^d,  form  ^^Jivd* 
— ^the  Council  said,  let  us  embrace  '<  tevenJ*  The  number  is  not  the 
thing.  The  princtfle  is,  to  obtain  eome  subdivision  amongst  the  members, 
whereby  every  body  will  not  be  left  to  intermeddle  in  every  thing,  the 
result  of  which  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  that  a  few  **  Wise  Men  "  manage 
all.  If  gentlemen,  really  skilled  in  any  one  branch — ^botany,  for  in- 
stance,— ^meet  for  the  purposes  of  their  department,  they  find  before  them 
the  "  Wise  Men,"  who  must  know  every  thing  best,  because  they  are 
continually  at  every  thing.  The  "  Wise  Men "  are  found  to  be  moxe 
numerous  than  any  one  class  by  itself,  and  the  botanists,  of  course,  are 
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defeated.  The  chemists  come  np ;  the  discomfited  botanists  have  re- 
tired ;  the  ^  Wise  Men,"  who  are  always  at  hand,  remain ;  they  ront  ihe 
chemists,  and  again  remain  masters  of  the  field.  Then  appears  a 
detaichment  of  connoisseurs  hot  about  the  fine  arts,  and  they  try  their 
hand ;  but  they  also  are  defeated  in  their  turn.  The  **  Wise  Men**  are 
ever  the  victors.  They  master  the  whole  Society  in  this  way*  In  &ct, 
they  are  Captain  Bobadil's  band,  only  that  they  do  what  the  Captain 
merely  undertook* 

**  Say  the  enemy  were  forty  tfaouand  itrong ;  we  twenty  would  come  into  tiie 
field  the  10th  of  Marth^  or  thereabouts ;  and  we  would  challenge  twvnty  of  the 
enemy;  they  ooold  not  in  honour  reftwe  na;  well,  we  would  kill  them;  dianenge 
twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ;  and 
thos  would  we  kill  every  man  hia  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score ;  twen^  score, 
that's  four  hundred ;  four  hundred  a  day,  Ato  days,  two  thousand ;  forty  thousand ; 
forty  times  five ;  fire  times  forty  ;  two  hundred  days  kills  them  all  by  computation." — 
E^ery  Man  in  hi»  Humour. 

But  by  a  still  more  effectual  course,  that  of  overpowering  in  detail  by 
superior  numbers,  do  the  one  or  two  score  of  the  ^  Wise  Men"  in  th^ 
Dublin  Society  easily  rule  the  eight  hundred  other  members,  ^*  for  the 
public  benefit  of  the  state."  Let  them  now  be  relieved  from  so  onerous 
a  duty.  Let  each  member  attach  himself  to  some  one  section  or  depart- 
ment, (or  to  ttoo  at  most,  as  has  been  recently  agreed  upon,)  and  there  let 
him  meet  those  who  will  fairly  be  his  match ;  for  then  will  the  working 
men,  who  each  zealously  cultivate  some  particular  branch,  be  upon  a  par 
with  the  *<Wise  Men"  taken  in  sections,  when  their  wtedom  will  be 
distributed  fairly  amongst  the  departments.  The  men  of  each  section, 
by  their  experience,  if  not  by  the  long  heads  and  heavy  brains  of  their 
helpmates,  will  know  best  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  funds  allocated 
for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  departments. 

We  hope,  too,  that  eaeh  section  or  department  will  be  allowed  to  elect 
its  own  committee ;  and  that  the  general  council  will  be  formed  from 
those  committees,  without  general  elections  by  the  whole  Society.  It 
is  quite  enough  that  1  president,  7  vice-presidents,  and  2  honorary 
secretaries— in  aU  10  individuals — are  placed  on  the  council  by  the 
general  body.  Wlien  you  add  to  those  9  others  elected  in  like  manner, 
you  give  so  great  preponderance  on  the  council  to  the  nominees  of  a 
majority  attending  at  an  annual  meeting,  that  the  due  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  sections  or  departments  is  destroyed.  And  further,  as  the 
he$t  men  in  each  department  are  selected  for  the  committees,  those  lea 
eligible  must  be  placed  on  the  council,  or  else  (as  has  happened)  men 
must  desert  the  committees,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  obtaining 
office  in  the  council.  The  adoption  of  the  present  system  was,  in  this 
respect,  one  of  the  widest  departures  by  the  Society  from  the  spirit  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1836,  which  they  have  so 
often,  but  so  fallaciously,  boasted  that  they  had  followed  out  implicitly. 
The  committee  proposed  a  system  of  representation  far  difierent  from 
that  which  was  adopted. 
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The  amount  of  subscription  and  price  of  admission  is  another  im- 
portant consideration.  The  original  annual  subscription  to  the  Society 
was  so  low  as  thirty  shillings  per  annum.  Afterwards,  for  many  years^ 
it  was  two  guineas  per  annum,  as  recognized  in  a  series  of  acts  of  the 
Irish  parliament,— 5  Geo.  3,  ch.  12  ;  32  Greo.  3,  ch.  14;  33  Geo.  3, 
eh.  13 ;  34  Greo.  3,  ch.  15.  None  of  the  present  eight  hundred  members, 
who  are  members  for  life,  have  been  admitted  at  a  less  fee  than  twenty 
guineas,  that  is,  ten  years  purchase  upon  the  ancient  admission  fee.  It 
is  now  agreed  tp  admit  associate  members  of  sections,  who  are  not  to 
have  ihefiUl  privileges  of  the  life  members.  We  think  that  those,  with 
only  kalf  privilegesy  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  single  section  at  one* 
half  the  cottf  viz.  one  guinea  per  annum ;  and  to  this  it  must  oome 
at  last. 

But  the  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  too  much  blundering  to  make 
such  a  result  readily  attainable^;  and  the  old  members  having  all  paid 
their  twenty  guineas,  many  of  them,  of  course,  entertain  a  strong  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  keeping  up  the  price,  and  dread  lest  an  alteration,  in 
any  way,  to  a  lower  standard,  should  let  in  upon  the  society  a  class  of 
men  <<  different  in  grade"  from  those  who  at  present  possess  it.  But 
neither  this  feeling,  nor  the  arguments  by  which  the  existing  state 
of  things  is  defended,  can,  we  apprehend,  long  be  sustained. 

In  1801,  the  annual  payment  was  raised  to  three  guineas  per  annum, 
and  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas  was  imposed.  After  this,  life  sub^ 
scription  became  almost  exclusively  the  method  of  admission.  The  com- 
mittee of  1836,  considering  that  *^  there  are  probably  in  Dublin,  among 
persons  in,  the  receipt  of  small  incomes,  a  great  number  of  individuals 
whose  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  society  would  be  most 
valuable,  but  who  would  flnd  it  more  convenient  to  pay  an  annual  sub- 
scription than  a  life  composition,  recommended  a  return  to  the  annual 
subscription  of  two  guineas ;  but  had  the  short-sightedness  to  add,  **with 
an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas."  The  society  fastened  on  this,  and  passed  a 
bye -law  in  terms  sanctioning  it.  How  many  have  availed  themselves  of 
it  ? — Onb  gentleman !  In  the  Irish  Academy,  there  is  an  entrance  fee 
of  five  guineas,  and  an  annual  payment  of  two  guineas ;  and  many 
subscribe  at  that  rate.  ^  But  there,  first — the  life  composition  is  twenty- 
five  guineas ;  and,  secondly,  the  entrance  fee  to  annual  members  includes 
the  first  year's  subscription ;  so  that  it  is,  in  truth,  but  three  guineas. 
The  Whig  government,  mistaking  the  matter,  twitted  the  society  for  not 
fulfilling  the  recommendation  of  the  parliamentary  committee.  The 
society  exposed  the  blunder  pretty  triumphantly.  The  society  was  then 
required  to  reduce  the  entrance  fee  from  five  to  three  guineas,  not,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  to  abolish  it.  The  society  did  exactly  what  was 
required.  Still  not  one  person  has  availed  himself  of  the  change. 
Why  ? — Because,  whilst  the  life  composition  is  twenty  guineas,  by  all 
experience  and  calculation  any  entrance  fee,  upon  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  two  guineas,  is  too  high. 
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An  annual  subscription,  then,  of  two  guineas  (to  be  paid  in  advance) 
ought  to  entitle  a  man  to  (dl  the  advantages  of  a  life  composition  of 
twenty  guineas.  To  offer  him  a  part  only  of  those  advantages  for 
a  price  tff  dear  is  unfair.  If  the  life  members,  whose  payment  is  only  of 
the  value  of  ttoo  guineas  a  year,  be  permitted,  besides  their  rights  at 
general  meetings  of  the  whole  society,  to  join  ttto  sections ;  a  man  who 
pays  ofM  guinea  a  year  (in  advance)  ought,  at  least,  to  be  admitted  to  one 
section ;  and  if  he  pay  two  guineas,  he  ought  to  be  admissible,  not  merely 
to  two  sections,  but  also  to  the  general  meetings  of  the  society. 

But  further,  the  society  have  before  them  evidence  that  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  per.  annum,  with  limited  privileges,  will  not  produce  to  them,  as 
subscribers,  any  '<  great  number  of  individuals,"  by  whom  either  the 
influence  of  the  society  may  be  extended,  or  its  independent  revenues 
increased.  They  have  at  present  a  class  of^enercU  associates,  admitted 
at  that  rate  of  subscription  (two  guineas  per  annHtn)  with  privileges  abont 
as  extensive  as  those  which  they  now  speak  of  attaching  to  the  sectional 
associates.  And  how  many,  since  1838,  have  joined  under  that  arrange- 
ment? Abont  ONE  scobeI — A  *' great  number  of  individuals  I"  And 
how  long  on  the  average  do  they  continue  to  subscribe  ? — Not  two  years 
each! 

But  the  apprehensions  that  the  sections,  or  the  society,  maybe  swamped, 
if  opened  to  subscribers  at  the  low  subscription  of  One  Guinea  per 
annum,  are  idle.  Guineas  are  not  so  plenty.  We  would  they  were. 
Besides,  one  design  of  the  sections  is  to  unite  with  the  Dublin 
Society,  as  the  endowed  recipient  of  the  parliamentary  grants  of 
this  nature  in  Ireland,  those  minor  sociieties  in  Dublin,  (such  as  the 
Zoological,  Greological,  Horticultural  Societies,  &c.)  which  may  appear  to 
stand  in  need  of  such  aid.  We  do  not  say  that  we  see  the  great  use  of 
absorbing  other  useful  and  independent  associations  into  the  central 
vortex  of  Leinster  House ;  but  we  say  that  those  societies  generally  do 
sustain  themselves  by  annual  subscriptions  of  One  Guinea ;  that  the 
members  are  zealous  and  efficient,  and,  unquestionably,  that  their  respec- 
tability is  sufficiently  *^  tested,"  (to  use  the  phrase  of  fashionable  slang) 
by  becoming  liable  to  an  annuity  of  One  Guinea /7«r  annum  ;  and  we  no 
more  apprehend  that  the  sections  of  the  Dublin  Society  will  be  overrun  by 
hordes  of  guinea-paying  vagabonds,  than  we  expect  to  see  that  result 
take  place  in  the  bodies  over  which  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Major  Port- 
lock,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  happen  at  present  to  preside. 

Beyond  these  points,  the  details  of  the  various  plans  ate  little  calcu- 
lated to  excite  public  interest.  They  all  contain  more  or  less  of  what  is 
idle  or  objectionable.  The  "  court  of  visitors,"  composed  of  ex  officio 
personages,  recommended  by  the  college  commissioners,  is  about  as  great 
a  humbug  as  ever  was  proposed.  Ex  officio  personages  a  Board  at  this 
time  of  day !  We  will  not  say  it  is  a  wooden  thought ;  but  we  will  ask 
any  body  what  is  this  Board  to  do  ?  What  are  they  to  be  bored  with  ? 
Or  how  are  they  to  bore  others  ? — ^We  cannot  make  it  out.    No  less 
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absnrdy  but  more  mischievous^  is  the  proposal  of  these  ^ame  commissioners, 
to  transfer  the  drawing  schools  of  the  society  to'  some  of  the  painters^ 
academies  in  town.  The  records  of  the  institution  are  full  of  memorials 
of  the  advantages  which  these  schools  have  diffused.  Manj  eminent 
artists  have  risen  from  them.  They  are  now  in  full  vigour,  and  nothing 
but  a  prurient  uneasiness  to  be  at  something — never  "  to  let  well  alone"— 
added  to  some  blindness  as  to  the  facts — could  have  induced  a  recom* 
mendation,  the  adoption  of  which  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
culture  now  afforded  to  the  rising  genius  of  our  people. 

There  is  one  small  matter  upon  which  all,  we  believe,  are  agreed,  and 
which  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  adopted,  we  care  not  how  soon; 
namely,  to  substitute  for  the  present  <^  printed  minutes  "  of  the  society's 
proceedings,  a  periodical  publication  of  important  reports  and  comlnuni- 
cations  from  the  society  and  its  sections,  together  with  translations  from 
foreign  papers.  Nothing  can  be  duller  than  the  **  minutes,*^  and  their 
perpetual  long  lists  of  members'  names,  votes  of  thanks,  motions  of 
adjournment,  &c.  All  the  members  need  require  on  this  point  is,  free 
access  at  all  times  to  examine  the  minute  book  itself  at  the  society's 
house.  Under  improved  management,  the  periodical  journal  may  be  made 
most  interesting. 

To  conclude,— our  readers  will  see  that  we  have  had  little  to  record  of 
the  society's  proceedings  for  the  past  year,  beyond  the  unhappy  dissen- 
sions by  which  it  has  been  torn  and  shaken  almost  to  its  foundations ; 
but  there  is  yet  one  fact  to  which  we  must  allude.  It  is  the  greatest 
honour  the  society  has  had  to  boast  of — a  triumph,  which  though  not 
immediately  their  own,  has  been,  at  all  events,  achieved  under  their 
auspices.  We  refer  to  the  publication  of  Pbofessob  EIane's  "  Elements 
of  Chemistry,"  a  splendid  work,  upon  which  we  shall  not  dwell  here,  as 
we  hope  one  day  to  do  it  justice  in  an  article  devoted  to  itself  alone ;  but 
we  think  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  present  observations,  than  by 
quoting  the  terms,  so  complimentary  to  the  society,  which  that  able 
professor  used  in  presenting  the  completion  of  his  laborious  task  to  the' 
society,  as  they  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  the  institution. 

"ROTAL  BUBLIN    SOCISTY, 

"  Natural  Philosophy  Room, 

»  November  nth,  1841.** 

*'  Mr  SBAB  StB, — I  sball  feel  much  obliged  by  your  haying  the  goodnesi  to  preseat 
the  accompanying  Third  Part  of  my  work  on  Chemistry  to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  it  will  be  found  on  examination  not  unworthy  of  their 
notice. 

'*  The  kind  manner  in  wluch  the  presentation  of  the  preceding  Parts  was  noticed  by 
the  Society,  mainly  contributed  to  support  my  flaggring  industry  through  the  mass  of 
experimental  and  literary  labour  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  Organic  Chemistry 
in  this  present  (Third)  part.  As  Professor  to  the  Society,  I  am  proud  to  place 
in  their  hands  the  first  complete  and  systematic  work  on  Science  that  has  been  pub- 
lished by  one  of  their  officers ;  and  I  trust  that  the  Society  will  receiye  it  as  an  earnest 
of  my,  on  all  occasions,  using  my  best  exertions  to  increase  the  popularity  and  advance 
the  scientific  character  of  so  noble  and  national  an  Institution. 

1842— Mabch.  r 
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**  The  I9th  chapter,  <  On  the  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Fegelation,'  containt  some 
Tiews  of  the  relations  of  chemMtry  to  agricoltare,  on  which  I  should  be  moet  desbrous 
of  obtaining  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  and  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  Society.  I  have  with  this  object  had  printed  a  few  extra  copies  of  that  chapter, 
'Which  I  enclose,  and  which  I  beg  of  you  kindly  to  present  to  the  Council  and  the 
Committee  in  my  name.  A  department  of  science  of  such  Tast  importance  to  the 
country  as  agriculture,  deserves  and  requires  for  its  advancement  the  co-operation  of 
all  interested  in  our  domestic  tranquillity,  and  prosperity ;  and  though  I  cannot  pretend 
that  the  sketch  given  in  that  chapter,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  plants,  can 
present  any  but  the  most  ordinary  interest,  I  should  be  most  happy  if,  by  future  and 
more  specific  investigations,  I  could  in  any  way  aid  so  good  a  cause. 

'*  Hoping  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  trespassing  at  such  length  on  your  time,  and  on 
that  of  the  Society, 

'*  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

**  Most  sincerely  and  respectfully  your's, 

"BOBERT  KANE. 
*'  Isaac  Wcld,  Esq. 

*<  Hon.  See.  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.*' 
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UDAUSM   AND   FEUDAIilSM. 

'<Who  was  the  happiest  of  men,**  said  Cnssus  to  Solon?  "Tellos,**  answered 
the  sage  ;  '*  he  was  an  Attic  yeoman ;  he  lived  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  farmer, 
till  his  children  had  grown  up  strong,  and  comely,  and  honest,  and  then  he  died,  fight- 
ing for  Athens.     The  Athenians  honoured  him  greatly.** — Hbbodotus,  Book  1,  s.  30. 

The  world  has  had  great  lights ;  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Peloponessus,  Lombardj,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
America.    Norway  is  a  new  planet — new  and  old.     Older  than  history, 
new  to  us.    A  few  years  ago,  men  spoke  of  Norway  as  the  half-savage 
province  of  Sweden,  wrapt  in  they  could  not  tell  what  rudeness  and 
gloom.    At  last,  a  wise  and  honest  man  got  some  inkling  of  her.     He 
went  and  saw  her,  and  told  us  of  her.    \Ve  all  wonder  now,  why  we  did 
not  know  her  before.     She  was  long  since  as  she  is  now,  and,  therefore, 
we  doubt  the  account,  which  implies  our  ignorance ;  yet  after  all,  the 
secretness  of  Norway  is  no  wonder.     Seldom  can  we  hear,  save  from  a 
nation's  own  voice,  what  its  heart  is  full  of,  and  how  it  lives ;  and  yet  the 
very  happy  talk  most  to  themselves.    He  who  has  a  comfortable  home 
stays  in  it,  but  misery  comes  out  into  the  thoroughfares,  noticeable,  and 
screaming.  "  Pity  us,"  cries  Italy ;  " help  us,"  cries  Ireland ;  "just  Grod ! 
is  it  thus  thou  scourgest  the  brave  ?"  cries  Poland.    Circassia  which  wars, 
and  Norway  which  lives  at  peace,  yet  all  busy  and  godlike,  weep  not,  ask 
not,  tell  not.  There  is  no  missionary  like  the  wailing  exile,  and  far  nations 
listen  to  the  clank  of  the  slave's  chains.     Again,  the  gaudy  tribes  who 
hire  themselves  to  oligarchs  and  triumphant  kings,  and  live  for  fame  and 
appearance,  have  a  thousand  busy  tongues  and  pens  to  tell  of  arts,  and 
amis,  and  subservient  muses.     France,  and  Scotland,  and  England  have 
empire  or  letters,  or  botb,  and  console  themselves  by  fame  for  the  loss 
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of  virtue.  But  Norway  sits  alone,  self-revering,  not  dependant  upon 
fame,  nor  urged  to  complaint — ^nearly  silent.  She  can  keep  herself  from 
slavery,  yet  not  from  fame^it  will  come  upon  her  unsought.  Fame  is 
one  of  the  sorest  temptations  which  the  very  good  must  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  others.    May  her  unsought  renown  not  corrupt  Norway. 

Greater  part  of  the  globe  is  not  private  property.  The  sea,  with  its 
fish  harvests,  has  few  and  partial  laws,  such  as  national  rights  to  certain 
fisheries,  an^  the  prohibitions  on  some  coasts  against  catching  pregnant 
or  half-grown  fish.  Of  land,  the  most  is  stUl  in  the  hands  of  nomade  and 
hunting  tribes — for  instance,  the  huge  oval  of  Asia,  whose  long  diameter 
reaches  from  Kamtschatka  to  the  Black  Sea,  also  the  larger  part  of 
Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Americas. 

Europe,*  China,  India,  and  much  of  America  are  split  into  private 
holdings  under  more  or  less  stringent  laws  of  property.-)* 

In  the  change  from  either  a  nomade  or  a  hunter  to  an  agricultural  state, 
the  soil  remained  the  property  of  the  tribe,  though  the  crop  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tiller.  The  patches  of  tilled  land  in  Grermany  and  Persia 
were,  we  know,  possessed  only  until  the  harvest  was  reaped  by  him  who 
sowed  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  what  principles  of  our  nature,  how, 
from  strength,  from  habit,  from  foresight,  from  policy,  land  came  to  con- 
tinue first  for  years,  and  then  for  life  in  the  possession  of  one  man.  At 
this  stage,  property  remained  in  Ireland  to  a  late  period ;  where,  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  his  land  returned  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  clan,  and  at  the  same  time  land  was  distributed  in  such  quantity 
as  was  convenient  among  his  children.^ 

Thus  was  the  first  great  code  of  property  completed ;  the  seed  was 
always  sown,  for  he  who  sowed  was  always  to  reap ;  while  the  re-distribu- 
tion on  the  death  of  every  generation  preserved  the  equality  of  conditions. 

The  next  stage  of  landed  property  is  to  become  divisible,  among  the 
family  of  the  possessor  at  his  death.  It  still  remained,  and  eeer  doet  re- 
main  subject  to  the  will  and  wants  of  the  tribe  or  nation  ;  but  except  in 
cases  of  gross  abuse  and  monopoly,  or  of  the  want  of  heirs,  few  nations 
(having  once  sanctioned  inheritance,)  exercise  their  still  undoubted  right 
to  resume  possession.    Much  about  the  same  stage,  certain  rights  of 

*  There  are  many  remuoa  of  NomadiBm  in  Europe ;  the  Transhumante  system  of 
Spain,  and  the  summer  emifrration  of  the  Norwe^ns  to  their  '*  scaters*'  or  hill  pas- 
tures, are  instances.    The  Laplanders  are  still  mere  nomades. 

f  The  tyrannous  and  unsocial  extent  to  which  the  laws  of  trespass  are  now  carried  in 
England,  are  among  the  barbarities  of  what  is  falsely  called  civilization. 

X  Vallancey,  Collectanea.  The  state  of  property  here  described,  united  with  a  high 
ciyilization,  led  to  the  quantity  of  corporate  lands ;  such  were  the  mensal  lands  of  the 
Chief,  the  Corbes  and  Erenach's  Lands,  the  Bard's  Lands,  the  Hospitality  Lands  for  the 
Ballybetaghs,  (the  hotels  or  caravanserais).  Such  institutions  seem  to  confer  many  of 
the  benefits  of  an  aristocracy,  without  some  of  its  dangers  and  evils.  It  is  a  mistalce 
to  treat  the  frish  chiefs  as  forming  an  aristocracy,  for  each  clan  was  a  nation,  and 
each  kingdom  of  the  Irish  Pentarchy  was  a  confederation. 

V  2 
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mortgage,  and  even  of  sale,  appear  to  have  been  given^  or  assumed.  But 
in  allowing  inheritance,  incumbrance,  and  alienation,  society  limited 
them. 

Thus,  as  to  inheritance,  history  tells  that  a  custom  which  we  may  call 
gavelkind,  (as  opposed  to  primogeniture)  was  universal.  The  details  were 
certainly  various.  In  some,  sons  and  daughters  inherited  equally ;  in 
others  the  sons  only ;  in  some,  the  eldest  son  had  a  little  more  than  the 
second,  and  the  second  than  the  third.  In  others,  the  whole  household, 
including  uncles,  aunts,  &C.,  took  shares ;  but  in  all  laws,  the  Indian,  tiie 
Jewish,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the  Roman,  the  Persian,  and  the  Teutonic, 
subdivision  amongst  the  family  was  the  rule,  and  such  it  remained  in 
them  all  till  conqueMt  changed  it.* 

The  rights  of  sale  and  mortgage  too,  were  subject  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  ownership,  but  also  of  family  inheritance.1  In  many 
cases  the  restraint  on  alienation  was  unqualified. 

In  others,  the  land  (as  among  all  the  Teutonic  tribes)  might  be  pledged 
or  mortgaged,  but  not  absolutely  parted  with ;  for  either  the  family  re- 
sumed possession  on  the  death  of  the  mortgager,  or  they  had,  in  the  order 
of  their  relationship,  a  right  of  repurchase. 

Among  the  Jews  this  right  of  re-purchase  was  never  barred  (save  in 
case  of  houses  in  walled  towns  not  belonging  to  Levites,  where  the  re- 
demption should  be  within  a  year),  and  moreover,  on  the  50th  year,  the 
trumpet  of  liberation  sounded,  the  year  of  jubilee  arrived,  and  each 
family  resumed,  without  any  payment,  the  lands  of  their  fathers.} 

Looking  over  all  the  early  codes,  it  is  safe  to  say  from  induction  that 
land  (where  parted  with  by  the^  tribe)  was  given  as  a  strict  inheritance 
for  the  support  of  a  family  in  aU  generations,  not  the  enjoyment  of  one  ^ 
and  also  that,  though  a  slight  preference  was  sometimes  shewn  to  the 
grown  up  sons,  yet  gavelkind  is  the  true  name  for  the  national  rule  of 
inheritance.  Such  remains  in  a  great  degree  the  law  of  India,  China, 
Norway,  Biscay,  Swizzerland.  Such,  in  some  measure  is  that  of  prance. 
Such  was  the  law  of  old  Germany,  and  such  its  first  principle  of  distri- 
bution, when  it  conquered  Gaul,  England,  Spain,  and  Italy.   But  in  con- 

*  See  Numbers,  c.  26.  Deuteronomy,  c.  21.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon;  Sir  W.  Jones* 
Attic  Law;  and  Boeckh  "  Economie  Politique  des  Atheniens."  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  of  Rome,  in  Terrasson:  see  also  Plutarch's  Numa,  and  Arnold's  Rome.  For  the 
Chinese,  see  the  Ta  Tsingleu  Lee,  and  Davis's  Chinese,  p.  137.  Zendaresta,  in  Anqueti], 
and  Heeren.  Institutes  of  Menu  CIX,  Articles  100  to  200.  Sale's  Koran*  and  Sir 
W.  Jones  on  the  Sirajiyyah,  s.  iii.  4.  Tacitus  de  Moribua  Germanorum.  Sismondi, 
Palgrave,  and  Turner  on  the  Anglo-Saxons.  All  go  to  establish  the  assertion  here 
made. 

f  See  Mu-abeau's  Speeches  (Paris,  1792)  yol.  v.  p.  498,  for  a  very  clear  and  able 
argument  for  eompuUory  gavelkind.    This  speech  settled  the  adoption  of  that  law  in 
France.     It  was  not  delivered  by  Murabeau,  but  g^lven  by  him,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
to  Talleyrand,  who  read  it  the  day  after  Mirabeau's  death,  amid  the  tears  and  shouts  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

{  Leviticus,  cap.  xzv. 
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quests,  as  in  other  great  bursts  of  mind,  the  law  of  present  impulse  is  the 
prevailing  law.  The  Jews  on  their  irruption  into  Canaan,  gave  the  lot^ 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  family ;  yet  we  find  the  children  of  Joseph 
complaining  that  they  were  straitened,  while  other  tribes  had  wide  bor- 
ders.* And  in  the  Teutonic  conquests,  merit  in  war  strove  with  the 
settled  customs  of  the  tribes ;  and  though  Chief  Clovis  could  not  get  the 
vase  of  Soissons  from  the  soldier  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  nor  take  from  the 
meanest  Frank  a  share  of  Gaul,  yet  he  dared  afterwards  to  slay  that 
soldier,  and  reserved  for  himself  and  his  allied  chiefs,  mighty  domains 
not  thrown  into  the  common  stock.f 

Few  comers  of  Europe  belong  to  the  first  possessors.  Helvetia,  Lap- 
land, Biscay,  are  perhaps  the  only  lands,  the  conquest  of  which  never 
transferred  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  conquest  must  be  looked  to  as  the 
origin  not  only  of  the  governments,  but  of  the  ownership  of  land  in 
Europe.  The  relative  numbers  and  condition  of  conquered  and  con- 
queror before  the  conquest,  regulate  their  state  after  it. 

Where  the  numbers  of  the  vanquished  do  not  much  exceed  those  of 
the  victor,  actual  slavery  is  their  usual  lot,  unless  they  leave  their  country 
to  the  new  comer,  as  the  Indians  are  doing  before  the  Anglo-Americans, 
instead  of  submitting,  as  the  Mexican  and  Southern  Indians  did  to  the 
Spanish. 

The  Kelts  seem  to  have  retired  in  a  similar  way  before  the  Teutons, 
and  also  the  Laplanders  before  some  tribes  of  the  same  Teutons  under 
Odin  or  his  successors. 

The  numbers  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Franks,  and  Burgundians  in  Gaul 
compared  with  the  Grauls  and  Romans;  the  proportion  of  Saxons  to 
Britons,  and  afterwards  of  Normans  to  Saxon  and  Britons,  were  so 
small,^  that  in  neither  England  nor  France  did  the  victors  seize  the 
lands  nor  enslave  the  people  on  their  first  inroad.  The  Visigoths  and 
Saxons  appeared  as  allies ;  the  Franks  were  '^  guests"  of  the  Gaulish 
farmers ;  the  Normans,  friends  of  England. 

Not  but  there  was  pnedial  slavery  before  Clovis  and  William  the  First. 

The  Bomans  found  it  in  Gaul,§  and  left  it  there  when  the  Germans 

*  Joshua,  chapter  zviL 

f  The  account  of  the  Barbarian  conquests  in  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  Books  28,  30,  and 
31,  is  excellent,  but  contains  some  errors  which  Mr.  Hallam  has  well  corrected;  but 
incomparablj  the  best  narrative  is  Sismondi*s,  in  his  History  of  the  French,  a  work 
accurate,  graphic,  and  profound. 

X  See  Mr.  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons;  also  the  Table  of  the  Saxon  Population,  calculated 
from  Doomsday  Book,  at  the  back  of  the  first  vol.  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 
of  England;  also  p.  97  in  the  same  yoI.,  where  Mackintosh  agrees  with  Sismondi,  in 
estimating  William's  army  at  20  or  25,000  men,  instead  of  60,000.  See  also  Thierry's 
Letters  on  the  History  of  France,  and  his  inimitable  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

§  Sir  James  Mackintosh  well  contrasts  the  polity  and  social  state  of  Gaul,  as  described 
by  Caesar,  with  Tacitus's  Germany.  Theocracy  and  praedial  slavery  existed  in  ancient 
Gaul,  which  shows  us  that  the  Gauls  were  conquerors,  if  the  Gauls  were  Kelts. 
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rushed  in.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  had  reduced  the  remaining  Britons 
to  personal  or  praedial  slavery  long  before  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
east  of  the  Severn,  the  Welchman  was  a  fettered  serf,  though  to  the  west 
of  it,  the  descendants  of  Caratach,  aided  bj  the  Irish,  maintained  their 
Keltic  tongue  and  aboriginal  freedom.  But  we  repeat,  it  was  not  the  first 
conquest  which  made  the  bulk  of  the  French  and  English  the  serfs  we 
find  them  in  the  middle  ages.  Udalism  was  the  law  of  Frank  and  Saxon. 
The  necessity  of  military  rules,  where  the  conquered  were  so  outnum- 
bered ;  the  constant  wars,  wherein  the  prisoners  became  slaves ;  the  per- 
petual insecurity  of  property  from  the  private  fends,  and  from  Danish, 
Norman,  and  Saracen  invasions,  introduced  feudalism  into  France,  ports 
of  Italy,  and  the  Low  Ck>untries.  The  Goths  carried  it  from  Asturias 
over  Spain.  The  causes  which  had  produced  it  in  France,  bad  nearly 
produced  it  in  England  before  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Normans 
re-emigrating  from  France  landed  in  Sussex. 

The  struggles  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  with  these  Normana,  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  greater  part*  of  England  in  consequence,  also  the  long 
baronial  wars  under  the  Plantagenets,  completed  the  villenage  of  Eng- 
land, even  at  the  time  when  by  the  introduction  of  municipal  rights,  and 
the  parliamentary  constitution,  principles  were  brought  in  which  were 
one  day  to  destroy  that  villenage.  Yet  stubborn  was  the  battle  fcfught 
by  udalism.  The  readers  of  Sismondif  and  Hallam|  will  see  for  how 
many  centuries  of  violence  and  fraud,  allodial  or  udal  properties  still  ap- 
peared scattered  among  the  feuds.  Kent  and  Southern  France  retained, 
even  through  the  worst  times,  some  relics  of  better  days.  But  by  the 
twelfth  century  it  might  be  truly  said  of  France  and  England,  there  was 
**  no  land  without  a  lord.'*  The  noble  classes,  to  the  number  of  a  few 
thousands,  held  these  kingdoms  by  military  service.  The  first  distinction, 
indeed,  between  noble  and  commoner  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  Turk  and  the  Christian  rayahs§ — ^namely,  the  former,  with  their 
households,  freedmen,  and  mercenaries,  bore  arms,  but  were  not  subject 
to  taxation ;  the  latter  paid  the  taxes,  and  were  not  allowed  to  carry  arms. 
But  the  peasant  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  rayah  ;  he  was  a  fkin^ 
belonging  to  the  baron,  even  like  other  beasts ;  he  had  no  property  ;  you 
might  call  his  cabin,  his,  as  we  say,  the  cow  house  belongs  to  the  cows ; 
hi^wife  and  children  were  as  the  mate  and  young  of  a  domestic  animal; 
he  might  be  slaughtered  in  rage  or  sport,  like  the  hound  or  the  deer. 

Such  was  feudalism  as  taught,  as  admitted  ;  but  it  would  be  treason  to 
human  nature  to  suppose  that  it  was  always  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  Peace, 
law,  religion,  tenderness  came  often,  no  doubt,  to  restore  and  to  heal. 

*  "  The  territory  won  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  kioip- 
dom ;  but  most  of  the  remainder  was  won  by  confiscation  following  the  unsuccessful 
struggles  which  the  Normans  called  rebellion.*'— •AfacJfrintofA. 

f  History  of  France.  X  Middle  Ages. 

S  See  Drquhart*s  "  Turkt7,  and  its  resources." 
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It  is  not  for  us  to  trace  how  religion  and  knowledge,  how  commerce 
and  policy,  how  the  dangers  of  kings,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
serfsy  led  to  their  emancipation.  France,  which  was  the  first  to  renounce 
absolute  slavery,  retained  the  worst  ills  of  feudalism  till  the  revolution 
came,  with  its  tremendous  legislation,  to  repeal  the  deeds  of  cUl  the 
conquerors  of  France,  Keltic,  Roman,  and  Teutonic ;  came  with  torch 
and  sword,  to  enlighten  and  destroy,  to  smite  and  save ;  came  with  con- 
fiscation to  the  noble,  and  udalism  to  the  peasant.  Strange  unconscious 
antiquarians  were  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  who  treated  primogeniture 
and  landlordism  as  vulgar  novelties,  and  restored  the  land  to  the  people. 

In  England,  the  feudal  tenants  constantly  aspired  to  the  allodial  or 
udal  rights ;  an^  the  socman  grew  into  a  freeholder,  the  villein  into  a 
copyholder ;  their  rents  were  trifling,  their  inheritance  sure.  The  state 
of  the  tenantry  of  England,  from  the  time  feudalism  relaxed,  to  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  was  the  pride  of  England,  the  envy  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  age  of  the  <<  yeomanry  of  England.'* 

Never  had  an  aristocracy  a  nobler  heritage,  than  the  fearless  love 
borne  to  them  by  that  yeomanry.  It  was  a  stem  and  enormous  power  ; 
it  had  carried  the  bann^f  of  England  through  every  province  of  France; 
Scotland  broke  her  spear  against  it,  and  Spain  assailed  it  vainly  with 
the  power  of  three  empires.  Could  this  modified  feudalism  have  afforded 
security  against  royal  power,  and  resisted  the  temptations  of  luxury,  it 
had  been  (if  not  the  happiest,)  a  very  noble  state. 

We  have  described  three  states ;  first,  udalism ;  second,  the  rank  feud- 
ality of  the  dark  ages ;  thirdly,  the  modified  feudality  which  in  England, 
and  we  may  add  in  Germany,  succeeded  it.  The  fourth  state  remains, 
— -landlordism. 

The  Revolution  of  1641  was  a  victory  of  the  modified  feudalism, 
animated  by  religion,  over  the  crown ;  1688  was  another  victory  of  the 
aristocracy,  after  it  had  lost  its  religion  and  honour,  over  the  same  crown. 
Here  landlordism  begins.  Mercenary  troops  had  succeeded  militia ;  arts, 
commerce,  and  gold-worship  succeeded  military  virtues  and  religious 
passions.  Gold  in  his  purse,  not  vassals  at  his  back,  was  the  desire  of  the 
gentleman.  The  aristocracy  began  to  make  head  against  the  initiative 
udalism,  into  which  freehold  and  copyhold  were  naturally  rising  in  times 
of  peace.  Commerce,  which  from  the  accidents  of  naval  genius — ^nd 
trade,  which  from  the  security  of  property,  and  their  mechanical  turn, 
the  Saxon  English  were  beginning  to  acquire,  did,  by  giving  a  vent  to 
the  ejected  tenants,  enable  the  landlords  to  succeed.  The  village  was 
deserted,  and  the  town  filled ;  waged  labourers  were  preferred  to  stiff- 
necked  tenants  ;  and  thus  the  English  yeomen,  struggling  hard  against 
landlordism,  as  their  fathers  did  against  feudalism,  were  ultimately  over- 
thrown. Farms  have  become  huge  manufactories  of  grain  and  cattle, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord.  The  people  of  England  have  lost  all 
hold  of  the  soil.  The  bulk  of  them  are  artizans  in  towns.  Their  agri- 
cultural population,  which,  taking  the  whole  people,  ought  to  be  two- 
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fifths  more  than  the  Irish,  or  taking  the  produce,  ought  to  be  three  and 
a-half  the  Irish  agricultural  population,  is  much  less.  The  few  agricnlto- 
rists  of  England  are  not  landholders,  but  depend  on  daily  wages,  working 
for  hire  on  rich  men  s  lands,  without  the  rights  or  feelings  of  yeomen. 

The  English  invasion  of  Ireland  began  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
feudalism  was  at  the  worst,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Pale  consisted  of  parts  of  five  small  counties.  The  rest  of 
Ireland,  Keltic  and  Norman  alike,  adhered  to  the  old  gavelkind  of  the 
country ;  villenage  was  never  known,  and  primogeniture  was  regarded  as 
a  sin.  From  the  time  that  Mountjoy  defeated  Hugh  O'Neill,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Pale  ceased,  and  England 
pressed  upon  all  Ireland.  Ever  since,  a  constant  war  was  waged  against 
the  property,  religion,  and  nationality  of  Ireland ;  2,836,837  acres  were 
confiscated  from  the  Reformation  to  James  the  First's  death ;  TySOOyOOO 
acres  from  thence  to  the  Restoration ;  and  1,200,000  acres  under  William 
the  Third.  The  long  wars,  which  Cromwell's  sword  and  Ormond's  treason 
ended  in  1650,  were  renewed  at  William  the  Third's  usurpation,  and 
were  followed  by  the  penal  laws,  more  vicious  and  cruel  than  any  war. 
Thus  has  it  happened,  that  while  the  extension  of  the  modem  English 
laws  to  all  Ireland,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  has  substituted  the 
rules  of  landlordism  for  those  of  gavelkind,  the  events  which  happened 
in  ths  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  produced  a  feudalism 
closely  resembling  in  its  «vib  that  of  France  under  the  old  regime.* 

To  complete  this  sketch,  let  us  return  to  Germany,  the  cradle  of 
all  these  conquerors.  For  five  centuries  after  Clovis,  Germany  sent 
fresh  hordes  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  whenever  a  weak 
monarch  reigned  on  the  left.  And  when  a  great  king  held  the  French 
sceptre,  he  hurled  his  legions  into  Germany.  Witikind  crossed  swords 
with  Charlemagne;  but  the  tempestuous  genius  of  that  predecessor 
of  Napoleon  levelled  the  Saxons.  Such  mutual  wars,  the  system  of 
granting  immense  territories  to  royal  officers,  (who  in  troubled  times 
became  independent  princes,  and  rallied  under  their  flf^s,  or  reduced  to 
slavery  by  their  lance,  the  once  free  inhabitants,)  the  Hunnish  wars, — ^in 
short,  causes  parallel  to  those  which  introduced  feudalism  into  France, 
established  it  in  Germany.  There  was  this  difference ;  Hugh  Capet, 
Philip  Augustus,  Philip  the  Fair,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  manufactured 
France  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  partly  from  the  superior  fierceness  of  the 
German  tribes,  partly  from  the  late  period  at  which   Germany  was 

*  It  ie  a  mistake  to  search  for  causes  of  Ireland's  woes,  when  the  facts  of  her  history 
and  state  plainly  account  for  them.  '  The  origin  of  the  Irish  aristocraey  is  in  confisca- 
tion. The  nature  of  that  aristocracy  results  from  their  alienage, — ^flxst,  of  country* 
then  of  religion.  Their  power  was  founded  on  conquest ;  and  though  penal  laws,  car- 
rying out  what  confiscation  began,  increased  their  sway  during  three-fourths  of  the  last 
century ;  and  though  ejectment  acts  and  insurrection  hare  continued  their  legal  sway, 
yet  their  real  power  rests,  as  it  originated,  in  the  force  of  British  regiments,  re- 
cruited by  inconsiderate  Irishmen. 
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iepai*ated  from  France ;  from  physical  circumstances  in  the  country ;  from 
inferior  genius,  or  ambition  in  its  emperors ;  and  lastly,  from  the  quarrels 
with  Rome,  Grermany  retained  the  most  valuable  part  of  feudalism — 
the  multiplication  of  small  states.  The  German  boor  remained  a  villein^ 
long  after  villenage  was  abolished  by  law  in  France  ;  but  his  condition, 
from  causes  which  we  cannot  at  present  examine,  was  greatly  superior 
to  that  of  the  fr^edman  of  France,  and  resembled  that  oi  the  English 
yeoman. 

Thus  have  we  sketched  the  progress  of  feudalism,  till  modified  in  Ger- 
many and  England,  rejected  by  France,  rotted  away  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  lastly,  imposed  in  modem  times  (in  the  seventeenth  century)  by  war, 
confiscation,  and  penal  laws,  upon  that  Ireland  which  had  retained 
its  primitive  institutions  until  then. 

Scandinavia  has  never  suffered  feudality.  There  the  Teutons  remained 
pure.  "  The  Norwegians  have  been  always  freemen."*  In  the  ninth 
century  we  find  among  them  the  manners  which  Tacitus  found  in  Ger- 
many. They  were  republican,  yet  hero-followers.  The  Vikingr,  who 
dwelt  on  the  Norwegian  coasts,  had  their  wooden  halls  full  of  free  and 
fierce  warriors.  The  Scandinavians  were  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
soil.  Like  their  brethren  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  centuries  before, 
they  had  domestic  slaves,  the  captives  of  their  sword,  not  hereditary 
serfs.  Under  its  native  chief,  each  tribe  held  its  own.  Each  freeman  had 
his  land,  which  on  his  death  was  divided  among  his  children  ;  'twas  his 
own  to  use,  his  children's  to  inherit.  The  conquest  of  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  over  the  more  turbulent  of  the  sea 
kings,  who  bore  away  their  manners  and  freedom  to  Iceland  and  Green- 
land ;  but  over  the  nation  Harold  made  no  conquest,  nor  assumed  its 
rights.  Nor  amid  those  changes  of  central  government  which  alter- 
nately gave  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  supremacy  over  the  other, 
were  the  social  institutions  of  Norway  destroyed.  Sometimes  they  were 
encroached  on,  as  by  Christian  the  Second  and  Christian  the  Third  of 
Denmark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  sometimes  aided, 
as  by  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  late  Danish  government.  And  after 
all,  Norway  remains  almost  alone,  an  unbroken  experiment  from  time 
immemorial  of  the  original  and  once  universal  law  of  udalism. 

*^  The  social  order  in  Ireland  is  essentially  bad,  and  must  be  changed 
from  top  to  bottom"  is  the  emphatic  summary  of  Sismondi,f  and  every 
peasant  from  Antrim  to  Cork  says  the  same.  Every  one  of  every  party 
confesses  that  something  must  be  done.  Everything  that  benevolence, 
everything,  that  atrocity  could  suggest,  has  been  recommended.  But 
away  with  this  probing,  and  irritating,  and  fiddling  with  Irish  grievances. 
We  must  deal  with  the  master-grievance.  Ireland  exists,  and  her  mil- 
lions toil  for  an  alien  aristocracy,  her  soil  sends  forth  its  abundance  to 

^  Laino. — How  glorious,  how  hwgipy  a  Tictoi:y  I 
t  Economie  Politique,  p.  373. 
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give  palaces,  equipages,  wines,  women,  and  dainties  to  a  few  thousands ; 
while  the  people  rot  upon  their  native  land.  What  trifling,  what  mad- 
ness, what  crime,  to  talk  of  prosperity  from  railroads,  and  poor  laws, 
from  manufacturing  experiments,  and  agricultural  societies,  while  the  very 
land,  aye,  Ireland  ittelfy  belongs  not  to  the  people^  i$  not  tilled  for  the 
people.  Redress  this,  and  your  palliatives  will  he  needless,  your  projects 
will  be  realized.  Leave  this  unredressed,  and  your  **  prosperity"  plans 
may  amuse  or  annoy  the  public,  may  impede  or  assist  one  or  other  of  the 
foreign  parties  who  alternately  afflict  us,  but  cannot  make  the  sick  nation 
well.  But  we  pray  attention  to  this,  that  all  the  plans,  legislative  and 
private,  whereby  it  has  been  sought  of  late  years  to  serve  Ireland,  pro- 
ceed on  this  common  falsehood,  that  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  assi- 
milate Ireland  to  England.  Nay,  more;  we  were  said  to  be  in  a 
''  transition  state,"  and  poor  laws  and  public  works  were  supported  as 
helpers,  midwives  to  the  change.  The  English  farms  were  huge,  and  to 
make  the  Irish  so  being  assumed  to  be  desirable,  gave  rise  to  the  two  great 
plans  for  making  consolidation  of  farms  easy,  viz :  emigration  and  exter- 
mination.  The  agricultural  societies  came  in  the  rere  of  these. 

England's  population  was  chiefly  manufacturing;  hence  the  benevolent 
galvanism  which  thought  to  enable  the  hand-loom  of  the  Liberty  to  com- 
pete (without  legislative  protection)  with  the  steam  engines  of  Manchester, 
fed  as  they  are  by  the  richest  coal  mines  on  earth,  sustained  by  the  accu- 
mulated capital  and  skill  of  centuries,  commanding  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

If  the  condition  of  the  Irish  must  be  changed,  there  seem  but  two 
states  at  all  desirable.  One  of  these  is  Udalism,  which  at  once  meets  and 
conquers  our  ills.  The  other  is  a  sort  of  pious  Feudalism,  which  Mr. 
Blacker,  Mr.  Sadlier,  and  others  have  imagined.  In  this  vision,  the  once 
absentee  appears  residentin  his  Irish  mansion,  superior  to  the  temptations 
of  luxury  and  power.  At  present  he  has  neither  inclination,  nor  (minded 
as  he  is)  inducement  to  live  here.  He  is  of  a  different  creed  from  the 
people.  Is  it  possible  to  change  ki$  religion  or  that  of  the  people  ?  If 
not,  how  can  that  thorough  sympathy  arise,  without  which  a  good  aru^ 
toeracy  is  impossible  ?  Different  sects  may  dwell  kindly  togethei*;  nay, 
without  different  sects,  there  vrill  neither  be  religious  activity,  nor  reli- 
gious freedom;  but,  without  conmion religious  sympathy,  the  tie  of  €(UMal 
and  lord  is  fragile  and  uneasy.  This  alone  seems  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. But  is  not  the  whole  design  chimerical?  The  recollections, 
blood,  and  habits  of  the  Irish  landlords  are  utterly  alien,  they  despise  the 
people ;  the  people  hate  them.  Is  it  not  flat  nonsense,  to  represent  the 
absentee  recalled  to  this  contentious  and  uncomfortable  province,  re- 
jecting his  religious  and  political  prejudices,  giving  up  London  notions 
and  Paris  habits,  and  dealing  out  justice,  economy,  and  seed  oats  to  his 
wondering  tenants,  •who  (safe  in  their  low-rented  possessions,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  their  chief)  learn  from  him  farming,  quiet,  loyalty,  and  Church-of- 
Englandism.    You  will  easier  make  bread  of  our  granite  mountains,  than 
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reclaim  the  alien  landlords  of  Ireland.  Their  own  bold  resolre  is  more 
reasonable,  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  and  to  coerce  the  people. 

Ere  we  tarn  to  the  other  alternative,  which,  hopeless  of  reclaiming  the 
lords  and  squires,  would  cashier  them,  let  us  show  that  all  the  ordinary 
proposals  which  drive  at  assimilating  us  to  England  are  worthless. 

Now  let  no  man  take  refiige  in  the  details  of  his  little  plans.  Bj 
the  end  and  olject  of  the  ^  Irish-improvement*'  people,  we  must  judge 
them ;  their  emigntifm,  their  works^  their  poor  laws,  are  all  meant 
to  be  so  many  precnraoTS  of  Anglicism.  For  the  present,  we  deal  only 
with  the  economical  condition  of  England ;  though  we  are  even  more 
ready  to  reject  with  scorn  the  notion  of  assimilating  our  morals,  manners, 
or  passions  to  those  of  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  Grod's  earth : 
least  of  all  would  we  wish  to  change  the  faithful,  pure,  natural,  affection- 
ate Irishman  into  that  animal,  John  Bull. 

England's  progress  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been 
towards  manufactures  and  large  farms,  each  aiding  the  other.  The  village 
and  cottage  were  deserted  from  the  landlord's  oppressions,  while  the  increase 
of  trade,  by  giving  the  people  support,  prevented  that  agrarian  war  which 
is  the  natural  and  just  consequence  of  driving  the  peasantry  from  the 
land.  Yet  statesmen  and  poets,  from  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Goldsmith, 
lamented  it  with  sorrowful  speeches,  and  warned  England  in  vain.  The 
vengeance  seems  not  far  off.  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  and  India,  the 
wrongs  of  England  herself,  have  appealed  not  in  vain  against  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  in  this  the  hour  which  they  think  triumphant,  they  are  in 
peril.  This  generation  shall  hear  <<  the  howl  in  their  halls,  and  the  cry 
from  their  ships."  The  large  farms  are  maintained,  but  trade  can  support 
no  more.  Expedients  may  delay  revolution,  but  they  will  be  expedients 
giving  the  aristocracy  a  foretaste  of  their  doom.  The  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  will  straiten  their  means,  and  may  enable  England  to  force  her 
goods  farther  than  ever,  and  support  another  million  of  artisans ;  but  once 
that  burst  is  over,  she  will  have  used  her  last  reserve,  and  the  people  will 
fall  back  on  the  land,  their  native  property  and  ultimate  resource. 

But  men  still  murmur,  '<  assimilate  us  to  England.'*  Is  it  possible  or 
desirable  to  do  so  ?  How  are  you  to  establish  large  farms  ?  Emigrate, 
say  the  quacks.  Exterminate,  say  the  squires.  To  the  latter  our  reply 
is  short,  try  it.  "  Clearing"  has  been 'tried  every  four  or  five  years  for 
the  last  century  and  a-half.  It  was  tried  when  our  population  was 
under  three  millions ;  when  we  were  bowed  by  the  memory  of  unsuc- 
cessful war,  and  weighed  down  by  religious  tyranny.  •<  Clearing''  was 
tried  then  in  the  hour  of  our  weakness,  and  it  utterly  failed;  levellers, 
and  hearts  of  steel,  right  boys,  white  boys,  terry  alts,  ribbonmen,  rose 
against  the  clearers,  encountered  them,  quelled  them.  It  was  a  des- 
perate internecine  war,  in  which  the  peasants  should  slay  or  be  slain. 
Who  shall  judge  them  ?  Ask  Michael  Sadlier,  the  great  hearted  Tory, 
whom  England  sneered  into  his  grave  ?  *^\i  they  persist  in  this  course, 
let  them  do  so,  but  let  it  be  at  their  proper  peril."    Ask  Gustave  de 
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Beaumont,  who  tells  you  *^  all  jour  elSbrte  will  be  sterile/'  If  70a  seek 
to  <<  clear/*  the  people  will  resist.  Resistance  is  the  shield  against  op- 
pression. But  you  will  put  down  the  resistance.  Will  you  ?  What  code 
more  fierce,  what  army  more  numerous,  what  union  amongst  yourselves 
more  close,  will  you  procureinow  than  you  ever  had  before  P  The  deliberate 
and  repeated  attempts  of  the  English  government  to  destroy  your  intended 
victims  failed.  No,  no,  give  it  up;  give  it  up.  The  day  even  for  attemptt 
of  the  sort  is  past.  The  whole  world  gazes  upon  your  iniquities.* 
England  herself  blushes  at  the  horrid  services  she  has  done  you,  and  is 
almost  ready  to  bid  you  begone,  and  tempt  her  not.  The  consolidation  of 
farms  by  <*  clearing*'  is  a  subject  not  for  argument  but  execration, — turn 
we  away  from  it. 

Send  them  to  Australia ;  let  them  be  shipped  to  America,  says  some 
emigration  quack.  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  a  cool  project  for  un- 
peopling a  country  does  not  merit  repiDof  without  further  inquiry.  But 
why  emigrate  ?  Is  the  produce  too  little  for  the  people  ?  No.  We  export 
annually  millions  worth  of  food,  and  this  while  our  country  is  agitated  and 
miserably  farmed.    Just  read  too  what  Mr.  Blacker  says : — 


«( 


It  appears  that  the  county  of  Armagh  contains  212»755  acres,  and  a  population  of 
220,653  souls,  and  that  the  entire  kingdom  contains  17,190,726  acres,  and  7,839,469 
aouls.  Now,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  hy  a  recent  survey,  more  than  one^ecentk  of 
the  surfiftce  is  taken  up  by  lakes  and  unproAtable  land,  and  the  remainder  is,  for  the 
greatest  part,  indifferently  cultivated;  and  yet  the  peasantry  are  better  clothed, 
lodged,  and  fed,  than  they  are  in  most  other  counties  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  therefore 
be  accused  of  taking  away  from  the  comforts  of  the  rest  of  this  kingdom  by  taking  the 
county  of  Armagh  as  a  standard ;  and  its  proportion  of  unprofitable  surface  is  not  very 
remote,  1  believe,  from  the  average  of  the  others.  If  then,  212,755,  the  number  of 
acres  in  Armagh,  give  a  population  of  220,653  souls,  17,190,726  acres,  the  entire  con- 
tents of  the  kingdom,  ought  to  give  a  population  ofl7,828,88S,  in  place  of  7,839,469, 
the  population  at  present.  It  therefore  appears,  that  supposing  the  other  parts  of  Ireland 
to  be  as  well  cultivated  as  Armagh,  it  would  support  two  and  a>half  times  the  number 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  be  able  to  export  provisions  largely  beside ;  for  Armagh, 
notwithstanding  its  population,  exports  pork,  butter,  and  grain,  in  great  quantities. 

**  But  before  deciding  finally  upon  the  population  which  the  kingdom  could  support, 
it  ought  to  be  examined  how  far  the  county  of  Armagh  (the  standard  taken)  has 
arrived  at  its  full  complement;  and  in  regard  to  this  I  would  say,  from  a  pretty  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  it,  that  under  an  improved  system  of  agriculturei  and  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  the  produce  would  be  treble  of  what  it  yields  at  present ;  and  I 

*  De  Beaumont : — "  In  this  country  (Ireland)  the  poor  man  ought  to  preserve  his 
pride :  he  humbles  himself  in  vain  before  the  rich,  who  ei^oys  his  degradation  without 
relieving  his  misery. — v.  1,  p.  235.  (Paris  edition.) 

*'  Its,  the  aristocracy's  falling  state,  far  from  being  the  defence,  is  the  condemnation  of 
it ;  it  is  nothing  more  now  for  the  Irish  people  but  the  bloody  phantom  of  a  goTemment ; 
and  assuredly  it  will  never  recover  its  strength  amid  the  storm  of  blows  which  showers 
on  it,  when,  in  a  time  of  unmolestec^  tyranny,  it  has  sunk  so  low.  It  is  then  nothing  but 
an  obstacle,  which  men  should  hasten  to  remove." — v.  2,  p.  172. 

"It  would  not  be  enough  to  destroy  the  Protestant  aristocracy;  it  is  necessary  to 
abolish  the  principle  of  aristocracy  in  Ireland.  In  the  place  of  this  about  to  be 
suppressed,  no  other  should  be  established.'* — v.  2,  p.  179. 
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think  this  may  be  practically  proved,  if  I  can  show  farmers,  possessing  laud  of  an 
average  quality,  who  l>eing  induced  to  change  their  manner  of  cultivation  in  the  vray 
already  described,  are  now  receiving  fully  treble  produce  from  the  identical  same  farm 
to  what  it  formerly  yielded.  But  supposing  it  only  to  yield  double  as  much,  it  would 
follow  that  the  population  of  Armagh,  if  that  beneficial  change  became  general,  might 
be  doubled  also,  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  increase  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  applying  it  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  would  make  it  adequate  to  the  support  of  better  than  THisTr-rivs 

MILLIOM    OF   SOULS.*' 

Under  what  pretence  can  it  be  proposed  to  transport  millions  (for  a 
less  emigration  would  effect  nothing)  from  a  land  which  could  support 
four  or  five  times  its  present  population,  from  a  land  which  exports  corn 
and  meat,  from  a  land  which  contains  five  and  a-half  million  acres  of 
waste  land,  as  good  or  better  than  those  fields  of  Belgium  which  sustain 
a  population  two  and  a-half  times  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland,  from  a  land 
which  only  wants  social  justice  and  self-government  to  give  comforts,  nay 
luxuries,  to  its  present  inhabitants,  and  their  multiplying  descendants,  for 
many  an  age,  from  a  lovely  land,  from  a  dear  land,  from  father-land?  No, 
as  long  as  these  truths  are  known,  nobody  that  ha£  the  people's  trust  will 
ask  them  to  emigrate ;  nay,  let  these  truths  be  forgotten,  and  the  people 
will  still  cling  to  the  soil,  like  the  infant  to  the  mother's  breast,  with  the 
same  instinct  and  the  same  fidelity. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  take  seven  years  of  the  whole  re- 
venues of  the  Irish  landlords  to  transport  two  millions  of  people  to  the 
nearest  part  of  Canada..  Will  the  landlords  adjourn  their  existence  for 
seven  years  to  "  consolidate"  their  farms  ?  Knowing  that  in  the  end  their 
incomes  would  be  less,  (for  the  density  of  the  population  enables  them  to 
get  high  rents,)  it  would  be  suicide  for  the  men  who  only  want  their 
rents,  to  diminish  the  population.  Then  has  England  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  to  spend  in  transporting  the  population  of  Ireland  ?  We  fancy 
not.  Again,  unless  you  employed  the  marine  of  Europe,  it  would  take  a 
dozen  years  to  effect  this  emigration ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  millions 
more  would  be  born,  for  utter  poverty  in  the  most  prolific  of  states. 

If,  then,  you  can  neither  exterminate  nor  exile  the  people,  you  must,  as 
you  turn  them  off  the  lands  in  the  progress  to  large  farms,  have  profitable 
employment  ready  for  them  in  manufactures.  And  will  this  accomplish 
your  end  ?  Not  at  all.  As  fast  as  you  empty  the  cabins,  they  will  fill 
again  ;  or  faster  perchance,  for  the  unloaded  spring  rises  above  its  steady 
height.  So  long  as  you  leave  independent  poverty  to  a  people,  with 
the  morals  and  religion  of  the  Irish,  they  will  multiply  beyond  calcula- 
tion, so  that  ^unless  you  could  suddenly,  in  the  course  say  of  two  or 
three  years,  remove  ^e  impoverished  masses,  and  change  the  rest  into 
substantial  farmers,  you  would  labour  in  vain. 

But  how  can  you  realize  even  your  own  data  ?  What  will  you  make  ? 
Soft  goods  ?  Manchester  is  ready  to  sell  them  to  all  the  world  at  three 
per  cent,  profit  on  her  capital,  and  cannot.  Or  hardware  ?  Birmingham 
is  canting  her  stores,  and  can  hardly  get  bidders.    Have  you  coals  P    No. 
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Have  70a  capital  to  pay  wages  ?    Have  70a  capital  in  machineiy  ?     Na 
Have  70U  the  hereditarjr  skill,  the  shipping,  the  command  of  the  nuuiLets, 
that  England  has  ?  No.     What  have  70U  then  ?      Cheap  labour,  water 
power,  harbours,  and  position  for  trade.     All  weU  and  good ;  but  are 
70U  serious  in  thinking  water  power  can  compete  with  steam,  and  naked 
hands  with  the  overflowing  capital  of  England.  Look,  70U  sa7,  to  Grerman7 
competing  with  England.    But  how  has  German7  been  able  to  do  so  ? 
Thus : — She  had  water  power  and  coals  in  abundance ;  she  had  labour 
as  cheap  as  Ireland,  and  7et  she  long  failed,  and  England  gorged  her 
markets.  How  then  did  she  succeed.  Come  to  the  point  ?  Thus,  sir,  thus : 
she  had  national  government.     She  did  as  Ireland  did  when  we  had 
national  government.  She  imposed  duties  or  prohibitions  on  English  goods. 
She  was  willing  to  pa7  a  little  dearer  to  her  own  manufacturer  than  to 
foreigners.     The  German  farmer  paid  a  little  more  for  clothes,  and  fur- 
niture, and  utensils ;  but  he  was  saved  twice  as  muchr,  which  he  shouldhave 
given  in  poor  tax.  And  now  comes  the  German's  reward  (if  manufacturing 
success  be  desirable) ;  Grerman7  has  trained  artisans,  great  &ctories,  the 
home  market  a  monopoly,  and  she  therefore  begins  to  undersell  England  ? 
Wh7  not  imitate  her  ?  70usa7.  Wh7not  have  a  national  protection  against 
the  competition  of  England  ?    Wh7  not  have  a  national  government  ? 
Good  sir,  we  ma7  differ  about  the  use  of  manufactures,  but  when  the7 
give  70U  so  decisive  a  reason  for  our  last  ciy,  we  won't  quarrel. 

Let  us  pause  on  these  much-desired  manufactures,  if  it  be  possible  to 
make  7eomen  ("bonder,"  as  the  Norwegians  sa7)  of  our  peasantr7.  To  us 
much  meditating,  it  seems  that  if  England  have  nothing  to  tempt  us  with 
but  its  manufacturing  S7stem,  'twere  better,  trust  in  God  and  remain  as 
we  are.  The  equal  distribution  of  comfort,  education,  and  happiness,  is 
the  onl7  true  wealth  of  nations.  What  is  it  to  the  English  father,  with 
an  emaciated  bod7,  that  Manchester  can  sell  cheap  cottons,  and  Birming- 
ham surpass  the  fame  of  Damascus  ?  How  gains  he,  because  Lord  Buc- 
cleuch  adds  another  ten  thousand  to  his  acres,  and  the  riches  of  Lord 
Westminster  shame  the  treasuries  of  kings  ?  He  is  a  weaver,  or  the 
worker  in  a  dye-house,  or  an  iron-worker,  and  was  so  from  childhood. 
He  grew  up  amid  such  revelations  of  God^  as  the  crash  of  stampers  and 
the  twirling  arms  of  some  bright  steel  Briareus  can  give,  and  among 
sickly  faces  and  vicious  and  despairing  looks,  and  he  came  home  when  a 
child  to  a  weaver's  home.  The  field,  the  hill,*  the  tree,  the  com,  the 
loving  herd,  the  bleating  lamb,  the  whistling  plough  boy,  the  village 
church,  he  never  knew.  But  he  is  a  man,  and  is  above  circumstances. 
Partly  'tis  so,  for  heaven  is  merciful ;  but  what  a  man  I  That  withered, 
blotched  thing,  querulous  as  a  sick  noble,  or  desperately  calm,  stunned 


*  The  loss  of  wealth  by  much  of  the  soil  being  occupied  by  mountains  is  overpaid  by 
the  effects  of  scenery  and  wild  exercise  on  men,  not  Uiat  the  glory  b  in  the  mountam, 
but  in  the  miud  which  sees  God  iu  these  revelations  of  great  power. 
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witli  noisj  mill-work ;  filled  to  the  top  of  his  mind  with  cranks  and 
yarns ;  trembling  lest  fashion,  or  the  change  of  trade,  or  the  competition 
of  some  wretch  more  desperate  than  himself,  may  end  his  hiring,  and 
drive  him  to  the  Poor  House.  The  Poor  House  I  the  prUon  far  poverty ^ 
with  its  fancy  and  impertinent  lodge,  its  elaborate  starvation,  its  impri- 
sonment not  merely  from  the  vague  public  through  which  he  used  (with 
some  imitation  of  cheerfulness)  to  bustle  along,  but  from  the  wife  and 
children,  who  poor  and  meanness-stricken  as  thej  were,  were  yet  the  only 
angels  who  had  entered  his  tent  and  sat  at  meat  with  him,  messengers 
from  heaven  reminding  him  of  Grod. 

Oh,  no  1  oh,  no  I  ask  us  not  to  copy  English  vice,  and  darkness,  and 
misery,  and  impiety ;  give  us  the  worst  wigwam  in  Ireland  and  a  dry 
potato,  rather  than  Anglicize  us. 

Hom$  Manufactures  tee  €uk.  Aye^  HoiCE  Manufactures^  Manufac- 
tures MADE  AT  Home.  Remember  that  ere  the  Factory  System  ex- 
isted, manufactures  were  carried  on  in  the  farm  house.  If  there  were 
nothing  to  be  said  against  large  farms  and  large  factories,  than  that  for 
some  (disputed)  increase  of  produce  and  economy,  you  deprive  the  farm 
house  of  its  motives  to  a  useful  and  wholesome  industry,  during  those  sea- 
sons when  nature  Interrupts  tillage,  or  in  those  classes  whom  sex  or  age 
unfits  for  the  field,  it  were  almost  enough.  But  when  we  add,  that  for  this 
end,  you  must  sentence  the  majority  of  families  to  an  unwholesome, 
debasing,  and  unhappy  life  in  factories,  enough  is  said.  That  frieze,  spun 
in  the  farm  house,  of  winter  nights,  and  wove  by  the  country  weaver, 
(who  is  a  bit  of  a  farmer  too,)  is  precious  in  our  Qjes,  This  cloth  from 
the  mill  tells  of  man  and  woman,  and  tender  child,  all  day  long,  from 
year's  end  to  years  end,  in  a  factory  room,  with  nothing  to  ennoble, 
purify,  or  comfort  them,  and  liable  by  the  slightest  change  in'  the  most 
changeable  of  things,  trade,*  to  unsolaced  pauperism. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  for  the  good  and  happiness  of  the  people,  that  provi- 
dent yeomen,  fed  by  their  own  labour,  and  clothed  by  that  of  the  women 
of  the  farm  house,  should  be  changed  partly  into  coimtry  labourers  for 
daily  wages,  without  the  education,  independence,  or  virtue  of  yeomen, 
and  partly  into  the  poor,  broken-bodied,  broken-hearted  denizens  of  a 
manufacturing  town  ?  But  in  the  names  of  reason  and  humanity,  why 
seek  to  create  those  large  farms,  which  can  only  be  kept  up  by  such  de- 
vices as  we  have  mentioned  ? 

The  answer  invariably  given  is,  <^  the  produce  is  greater  than  from 
small  farms.*' 

*  *'  How  frightful  nowadays  is  the  position  of  the  father  of  a  family,  stripped  of  all 
means  of  existence,  whenever  a  commercial  crisis,  a  change  in  the  direction  of  labour 
or  in  the  demand  for  it,  or  a  stoppage  of  the  work  in  which  he  cooperates,  comes 
suddenly  to  reduce  his  wages  or  throw  him  out  of  work.  How  frightful  above  all, 
when  the  progress  of  industry  offers  him  ten  thousand  objects  of  new  enjoyments  of 
which  education  has  taught  him  to  know  the  value,  and  made  necessary,  too,  which  yet 
his  poverty  seems  about  to  forbid  him  for  ever." — Morogues,  p.  7. 
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This  answer  is  not  true,  nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  be  sufficient. 

Let  us  enumerate  some  of  the  errors  in  this.  It  assumes  that  the  pro- 
duce will  be  as  great  from  the  work  of  a  few  on  one  large  farm,  as  of 
man  J  on  several  small  ones. 

Large  farms  are,  and  must  be  worked  by  hired  labourere.  Let  us  con- 
trast them  with  small  ones,  worked  bj  the  praprietan.  The  hired 
labourer  has  a  direct  interest  (his  personal  comfort)  in  doing  the  least 
work  for  his  wages ;  or  if  he  work  hj  the  job»  in  doing  it  in  the  worst 
possible  (or  least  troublesome)  waj.  He  who  works  on  his  own  land 
never  idles,  never  botches.  His  pride,  his  comfort,  the  support  of  his 
family  throughout  the  year,  depends  on  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
his  labour.  He  is  up  early,  and  down  late.  He  drives  his  spade  with  an 
eager  will,  and  scans  every  clod  lest  it  be  too  big  for  the  growth  of  kie 
com.  How  proudly  he  shows  it  to  his  neighbour  !  with  what  pains  he 
strives  to  till  according  to  the  received  system  of  his  country. 

We  are  not  defending  rack-rented  labour  against  hired  labour,  for 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  reasons  which  prevent  the  ^latter  from  being 
efficient,  weigh  against  the  former. 

But  the  principle  is  more  general.  The  labour  is  in  a  great  degree 
proportioned  to  the  worker's  interest  in  its  success.  A  man  may  dig  his 
firiend's  field  as  well  as  his  own,  or  better,  for  love  is  as  strong  as  selfish- 
ness ;  but  what  sympathy  ties  him  to  the  interests  of  a  rich  employer? 
Proportionate  to  the  interest  in  the  work,  is  the  work.  The  effect  of 
taxation  in  diminishing  the  eagerness  of  the  labourer,  (even  where  it 
leaves  him  a  large  profit),  is  just  as  certain  as  that,  when  excessive,  it  will 
prevent  the  land  from  being  cultivated  at  all,  as  we  often  see  in  the 
East.  All  taxes,  tithes,  and  charges,  confessedly  have  this  effect.  If  you 
are  to  till  and  reap,  partly  for  yourself,  and  partly  for  men  who  are  not 
you  nor  yours,  you  will  not  work  as  if  you  and  yours  were  alone  to  be 
served. 

Exactly  similar  in  efiect  is  rent.  Why  should  I  toil  another  hour, 
(provided  I  have  secured  subsistence),  when  for  every  dig  I  give  for 
myself,  I  give  two,  or  three,  or  four,  for  others ;  how  poor  shall  be  my 
reward  for  this  huge  labour  ?*  Thus  argues  human  nature.  Ere  we 
pass  from  this  topic,  let  us  notice,  that  in  order  to  establish  any  system 
approaching  to  the  English,  in  Ireland,  you  should  establish  the  same 
relations  between  the  aristocracy  and  people  of  Ireland,  as  exist  between 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  England.  Whatever  may  be  the  vices  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  they  are  by  choice  and  nature  heavens-high  above 
the  corresponding  class  in  Ireland.  They  are  English  to  the  back-bone. 
They  are  not  *' aliens  in  religion  or  language.''  They  are  never  the 
avowed  foes  of  their  tenants  or  labourers, — they  do  not  defame  his  faith, 
or  insult  his  priest,  or  deny  his  country. 

*  "  We  may  hope  that  the  day  Ireland  will  hare  amall  proprieton,  moat  of  her 
miseries  will  cease." — ^De  Beaumont,  v.  2,  p.  198. 
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The  English  labourer  may  have  a  benevolent  and  sympathetic  em- 
ployer, rich  enough  to  be  liberal ;  having  one  creed,  one  country  with 
him ;  and  if  so,  his  labour  will  be  the  heartier,  and  his  lot  less  irksome 
therefor,  though  he  can  never  reach  the  firm  bearing,  the  independent 
and  brave  virtues  of  the  yeoman  proprietor.  But  take  the  case  of  the 
Irish  tenant,  who  pays  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  produce  as  his 
rack-rent,  or  asSismondi  literallyand  justly  translated  it,  <' rente  torturee,*' 
torture-rent.  Are  you  an  Irish  peasant  ?  Then  he  who  is  the  unsought 
and  monopolizing  partner  in  your  industry,  is  one  unconnected  with  you  by 
blood,  hostile  to  your  creed,  contemptuous  towards  your  manners  and  cus- 
toms, alternately,  (nay  often,  at  one  and  the  same  time)  the  traitor  and 
tyrant  of  your  country,  insolent  to  your  joys,  regardless  of  your  sor- 
rows. Must  not  this  go  with  you  to  the  field,  and  return  with  you  to  the 
cabin?  Worn  and  withered  is  that  once  rosy  girl  you  wedded,  and  old  in 
sorrow  are  her  infants ;  and  as  you  leave  your  dreary  wigwam,  to  toil 
little  for  them^  much  for  the  proud  alien  who  made  them  what  they  are, 
what  thoughts  are  in  your  heart?  To  us  the  industry  of  the  IrL^  is 
wonderful* — ^their  patience  miraculous.  1£  they  were  not  one  of  the  most 
religious  and  least  sensual  people  on  earth,  they  would  from  their  circum- 
stances be  the  most  despairing  and  savage.  Toil  as  they  may,  they  only 
labour  to  increase  the  rent.  We  repeat^  it  would  madden  any  other 
people  on  earth. 

In  censuring  the  English  system  of  wages,  we  much  more  condemn 
the  rack-rent  system  of  Ireland.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  system  of 
tenancy  is  better  than  one  of  wages,  for  it  is  a  step  less  in  the  scale  of 
dependence ;  but  a  system  of  wages,  under  the  national  aristocracy  of 
England,  is  better  than  a  system  of  tenancy  under  the  alien  landlords  of 
Ireland.f     What  then  would  be  a  system  of  wages  under  this  last- 

*  "  Beally  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  the  Irish  are  an  indolent  people.  I  think  that 
as  far  as  spurit  (of  industry)  is  concerned,  I  would  look  with  more  confidence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  people  in  maintaining  tiietr  independence,  than  perhaps  I  should  look 
to  the  population  of  either  England  or  Scotland.** — Alexander  Nunmo,  ETidence, 
House  of  Lords,  1824. 

"  Before  I  came  to  Birmingham,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  an  Irishman ; 
now  I  would  sooner  haye  an  Irishman  than  an  Englishman  for  a  labourer.  An  English- 
man could  not  do  the  work  they  do.  When  you  push  them,  they  hare  a  willingness  to 
obUge  which  the  Englishman  has  not;  they  would  die  under  any  thing  sooner  than 
be  beat  They  show  as  much  ingenuity  and  skill  as  the  same  dass  of  English.**.— 
Evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Holmes :  vide  Lewis  on  the  Irish  Poor  in  England. 

t  Yet  see,  on  the  English  system,  Cobbett  jyosrim. 

See  also  a  smashing  book,  in  Cobbett*s  style,  called  Colonisation  and  Small  Farms, 
by  Colonel  C.  J.  N^ner,  at  present,  we  beliere,  Qoyemor  of  the  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope. 

We  copy  one  passage  from  it  :— 

'*  The  poor  day  labourer,  uncertain  of  work,  cannot  afford  to  put  his  child  to  school ; 
if  in  harvest  time  he  saves  a  few  shillings,  he  puts  them  by,  to  support  his  family  in 
winter :  his  children  idle  while  the  father  worlcs,  if  he  have  work ;  or  help  him  to  poach 
if  he  have  not  work ;  thus  they  grow  up  ignorant  from  necessity,  and  idle  from  habit, 
and  perhaps  end*  if  they  are  males,  by  becoming  thieves ;  if  girls,  by  becoming  prostl- 
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named  body  ?  Something,  if  possible,  worse  than  we  now  suffer.  The 
wages  system  has  broken  the  yeoman  heart  of  England,  though  worked 
by  her  own  gentry ;  what  then  would  it  be  in  Ireland,  under  an  aristocracy 
so  bad  as  to  have  reduced  a  tenantry  to  the  last  stage  of  misery  ? 

Again  we  ask,  is  it  probable  that  a  man  can  exercise  the  same  pru- 
dence, caution,  and  economy  over  two  hundred  acres,  that  each  small 
owner  can  over  ten  or  twenty.  In  small  proprietorships  there  is  the 
provident  eye  and  ready  hand  of  a  master  (not  above  his  work)  over 
every  few  acres. 

tutOB ;  and  our  wise  men  taant  them  with  beings  demoralized  forsooth  1  Tes,  they 
are  "  demoralized,**  which  will  always  happen  when  people  starve.  Even  the  law 
admits  starving  to  be  an  excuse  fur  theft.  Star?ing  makes  men  eat  each  other !  In 
short,  what  will  it  not  make  men  and  women  do  ? 

"  How  different  is  the  life  of  a  small  farmer's  child !  The  farm  is  a  school,  and  a 
noble  school  too,  where  he  learns  industry  from  habtt:  he  grows  up  honest,  because 
he  is  not  driven  to  dishonesty  by  early  and  biting  want ;  and  he  is  proud  and  indepen- 
dent because  he  is  honest :  it  is  true,  he  may  not  have  read  the  "  Penny  Magazine,^ 
and  may  ne?er  know  the  history  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  or  the  Vatican,  and  other 
most  pleasant  histories,  of  deep  import,  no  doubt,  to  English  working  men ;  but,  to  make 
up  for  this  misfortune,  he  will  know,  Hgkt  well,  how  to  manage  a  farm.  The  poor  hired 
labourer  sees  his  half^starved  infant  steal ;  he  wishes  it  were  otherwise ;  though  he  dare 
not  correct  it :  who  dares  chastise  a  beloved  and  starving  child  ?  But  the  small  farmer's 
son,  who  was  g^lty  of  such  an  action,  would  tremble  in  the  presence  of  his  indignant 
family. 

"  It  is  now  time  to  examine  how  farmer  Middleman  robs  his  landlord,  having,  as  I 
think,  shewn  how  he  robs  the  labourer.  I  have  said, 'and  in  a  little  periodical 
work  published  by  the  Labourer's  Friend  Society,  it  is  proved ;  by  reference  to  Lich- 
tervelde  it  is  proved ;  by  reference  to  all  and  every  one  that  has  seen  it  tried,  it  has 
been  proved ;  that  spade  husbandry,  and  small  farms,  give,  comparatively,  a  greater 
produce  than  large  farms ;  because  there  is  not,  as  I  have  before  said,  any  waste  of 
time,  of  knowledge,  of  labour,  of  money,  of  land,  of  tools.  By  the  farm  being  worked 
by  one  pair  of  hands,  all  these  are  economized,  improved,  "  combined,**  and  the  result 
of  this  ** distribution,"  (as  the  author  of  "England  and  America"  terms  it,)  is 
increased  produce. 

"  Let  us  take  the  hired  labourer  John  Clod,  to  whom  Farmer  Big  pays  the  lowest 
wages,  and  receives  naturally  the  least  portion  of  work  that  John  can  give ;  who,  also, 
wastes  time  and  material  by  his  indifference  to  the  interest  of  a  man  who  shows  no 
pity  for  him.  It  may  be,  that  he  daily  takes  a  few  potatoes  home  in  his  pocket,  and  so 
forth ;  those  who  are  at  their  ease  call  this  stealing,  but  John  reconciles  it  to  hia  conscience, 
(after  a  hard  struggle)  by  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  by  some  passages  of  the  Bible, 
and  by  human  nature,  which  tells  him  that  starvation  never  was,  never  will  be,  never 
ought  to  be,  and  never  can  be  borne.  Suppose  that  this  same  John  Clod  had  twenty 
acres  of  his  own,  or  of  which  he  has  a  good  lease,  instead  of  being  a  day  labourer  on 
Farmer  Big's  large  farm  of  a  thousand  acres.  Does  the  said  John  Clod  now  lose  time, 
or  labour,  or  material,  or  compromise  with  his  conscience  in  a  struggle  with  hunger  ? 
No — he  loses  nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  sometimes  a  littie  sleep,  and  some  deep  pota- 
tions at  a  public-house ;  in  his  eager  desire  to  make  the  most  of  his  little  farm,  this 
desire  makes  him  give  up  drinking,  and  urges  him  to  extra  exertion,  making  him  rise 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  cheerful  and  full  of  hope,  instead  of  creeping  in  sulky 
discontent  to  Farmer  Big's  farm  at  six.  All  is  labour  and  thrift — even  his  pleasure  con- 
sists iu  watching  his  farm,  and  in  its  increase  of  production — the  very  dung  that  falls 
on  the  public  road  he  picks  up — ^he  watches  his  cabbages  growing — he  waters  them— 
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Will  a  rich  man  make  the  same  effort,  when  he  can  only  swell  a  large 
fortune  bj  abandoning  its  enjoyment  for  hard  farming,  as  a  middling  man, 
whose  comforts  and  family  hopes  are  so  much  on  the  fate  of  his  little 
holding  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  direct  tests  of  the  relative  productiveness 
of  large  and  small  farms.  One  of  these  is  the  rent  they  pay.  Now  it  is 
certain  that  lands  let  to  small  farmers  pay  higher  rents  than  the  same 
lands  would  if  let  in  very  large  holdings,  which  can  result  only  from  the 
surplus  produce  being  greater.  This  is  so,  even  under  the  rack-rents  of 
Ireland,  which  tend  to  put  the  tenant  in  the  condition  of  a  slave  who 

he  nuuiures  them — he  weeds  them — ^he  digs  deep  before  he  plants  them — he  tries  ex- 
periments—he studies  their  health — ^their  nature — ^their  whole  progress  day  by  day, 
nay,  hour  by  hour,  from  the  moment  he  plants  them,  till  he  eats  or  sells  them ;  he  does 
both  with  a  pride,  a  pleasure,  which  he  can  take  in  no  other  man's  cabbages ;  and  this 
pleasure  is  his  reward ;  it  gives  him  health  and  content :  but  he  will  not  do  all  this  for 
Farmer  Big's  cabbages,  nor  can  Farmer  Big  do  it  himself :  they  are  too  numerous, 
and  his  general  concerns  too  large — he  has  to  buy  his  port — his  claret — ^go  to  the  club 
—hunt — and  has  a  variety  of  necessary  avocations  to  attend  to  besides  his  cabbages. 
Here  then  we  have  wmbination  of  mind,  and  of  labour,  and  of  experience,  concentrated 
into  the  small  space  of  twenty  acres,  by  John  Clod;  while  Farmer  Big's  equal  talents 
and  industry  are  dispersed  over  a  thousand  acres,  and  applied  to  other  matters.   **  Oh  I 
but  he  hat  four  labourerM  beaidett*  says  the  advocate  for  great  farms.     Yes,  sur,  he 
has,  but  he  has  not  half  their  exertumt ;  he  has  all  the  loss  produced  by  their  waste- 
by  their  idleness — suffers  if  they  are  dishonest — has  all  their  hate  for  his  low  wages — 
in  fine,  has  none  of  their  good  will,  and  as  little  of  their  vorh  as  they  can  bestow. 
The  result  is,  that  John  Clod's  cabbages  are  bigger,  and  better,  and  more  in  quantity, 
on  an  equal  space  of  ground  than  Farmer  Big's  are ;  and  Clod,  and  his  whole  family, 
apply  their  knowledge  and  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  cabbages,  instead 
of  applying  the  same  industry  to  stealing  Farmer  Big's  cabbages  to    save  them- 
selves from  starvation  I    Thus  we  easily  account  for  Minheer  Lichtervelde's  assertion, 
that  all  improvements  made  in  Belgian  farming  have  been  made  by  small  farmers. 
So   I   fire  off  my  ponderous   MiNHExa   Lichtxbvblde,  the  big-bellied  Belgian, 
against  my  opponent's  ** petit  Monsieur  de  Bonald^**  the  herring-gutted  Frenchman! 
and  Minheer  carries  weight  both  physical  and  moral ;  for  fanning  is  better  understood 
in  Belgium  than  in  France,  which  last  country  has,  however,  improved  in  its  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  since  the  revolution ;  th^t  is  to  say,  since  it  became  broken  up 
into  small  farms  ;  but  (to  leave  Belgian  and  French  authorities)  no  one  can  deny,  that 
the  man  with  twenty  acres  will  observe  the  operations  of  nature  more  closely,  and 
consequently  more  accurately,  than  he  who  has  a  thousand,  and  is  obliged  to  use  other 
men's  eyes ;  that  the  man  of  twenty  acres  will  have  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and 
he  will  work  harder  for  himself  than  the  Ubourer  hired  by  the  farmer  of  a  thousand 
acres,  whose  family  do  not  work  at  alL     "  OA  /  but  Mr,  Cohe  of  Norfolk  had  large 
farms^  and  did  wonders."    Very  likely.  Sir.    Now,  let  us  suppose  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk 
was  9l  polypus  ;  cut  him  into  as  many  pieces  as  his  estates  could  be  divided  into,  of 
twenty  acres  each ;  stick  a  bit  of  him  upon  every  small  farm  of  twenty  acres,  so  that 
each  bit  should  become  a  perfect  '*  Coke  of  Norfolk  **  on  each  farm,  and  see  whether 
all  these  little  Cokes  would  not  do  much  more  with  the  land  than  the  one  great  Coke 
did?    The  fact  is,  that  this  gentleman  has  a  talent  for  fiurming ;  and  it  b  Mr.  Coke's 
personal  abilities,  not  the  size  of  his  farms,  that  produce  the  wonders." 

See  too  the  work  of  the  Baron  de  Moroges,  on  Pauperism,  (Paris,  1834,)  in  which 
he  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  effect  of  attempting  to  consolidate  the  Irish  farms,  that 
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labours  for  another.  This  contrast  is  much  stronger  betvreen  large  farms 
and  small  proprietorships,  and  facts  here  afford  a  second  proof  that  large 
farms  are  less  productive.  The  parts  of  Europe  in  which  cultivation 
and  production  are  greatest,  are  Belgium,  Holland,  Biscaj,  Piedmont** 
all  of  which  are  divided  into  properties  so  small,  as  in  many  instances 
to  deserve  the  name  of  gardens  rather  than  farms.  Also  compare 
France  before  the  Bevolution,  with  her  present  state,  as  consisting  of 
small  proprietors  .f 

Remember  too,  that  the  strength  and  power  of  England  were  sustained 
for  centuries  by  her  yeomen,  her  freeholders  and  copy  holders,  who  were 
almost  proprietors,  when  the  rest  of  England  was  in  little  more  than  a 
state  of  nature;  and  again  we  ask  you  to  admit  that  small  proprietorships 
are  more  productive  than  small  farms. 

Tenancy  (in  the  motives  which  it  gives  for  industry  in  the  labourer) 
is  inferior  to  proprietorship,  but  superior  to  large  farms  worked  by 
hired  labour.  Yet,  mark  that  the  economy  of  work,  and  the  division  of 
labour,  and  the  use  of  machinery  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
present  English  system,  are  quite  inapplicable  in  defence  of  tenancies. 
For  if  the  peasantry  be  tenants,  their  holdings  must  be  small. 

We  have  sufficiently  for  the  present  contrasted  waged  labour  and  pro- 
prietorship ;  let  us  follow  the  contrast  between  tenancy  and  proprietor- 
ship a  little  further.  The  man  who  has  a  property  for  one  year  rent 
free  will  labour  his  best,  but  he  will  not  provide  for  the  future  produc- 
tiveness of  his  land ;  give  it  to  him  for  ten  years,  and  mark  how  cautious 
he  is,  with  all  his  eagerness,  least  he  exhaust  the  land;  how  many  repairs 
and  little  improvements  he  makes,  untU  he  comes  near  the  end  of  the  ten 
years,  and  then  see  how  he  ''  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  land,"  repairs 
nothing,  improves  nothing,  and  tosses  it  up  a  wreck  ;  give  it  to  him  for 
twenty  years,and you extendhiscare  and  improvements  over  some  eighteen 
of  them.  Give  it  to  him  and  his  for  ever,  and  then  there  is  no  end  to  his 
care,  and  no  limit  save  means  to  his  improvements ;  not  for  his  own  in- 
terest, nor  his  own  time  only  does  he  work.  He  is  the  friend  and  servant 
of  posterity;  his  children  and  his  grand-children  become  so  many 
motives  powerfuUer  than  self-interest  to  make  him  improve  that  farm. 

In  proportion  then  to  the  permanence  of  his  holding^  will  be  the  caution 
with  which  the  occupier  will  use  the  land,  and  the  energy  and  care  with 
which  he  will  improve  it, 

•  See  exact  references  on  each  of  these  in  Alison  on  Population.  Sismondi  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Tuscany  ;  and  the  Communications  on  Belgium  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, by  the  Abb^  Mann  and  M.  de  Foederis,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  original 
authorities. 

t  See  Mr.  Henry  Bulwer's  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes.  Even  Malthus  says, 
<*  The  effect  of  the  revolution  in  France  has  been  to  make  every  person  depend  more 
on  himself,  and  less  on  others.  The  labouring  classes  are  therefore  become  more  in- 
dustrious, more  saving,  and  more  prudent  in  marriage  than  formerly,  and  it  is  quite 
cerUun  that  without  these  effects  the  revolution  would  have  done  nothing  for  them." — 
Essay  on  Popuhition,  (2d  edition)  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 
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Bemember  what  we  shewed  before,  that  a  labourer  for  wages  (besides 
the  other  ills  of  his  position)  is  a  comparatively  wasteful  and  negligent 
workman,  especiallj  where  there  is  little  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
employer.  And/urtheTf  that  in  proportion  to  the  intereH  which  a  stranger 
(he  he  tax  gatherer ,  alien  ministery  or  alien  landlord)  has  in  the  crop  and 
improvements,  the  motives  for  the  tenants  industry  wHl  lessen. 

Put  these  together,  and  they  amount  to  this : — make  a  man's  interest 
in  his  labour— perfect  and  permanent,  and  you  do  the  best  to  ensure  his 
industry  and  wisdom  €u  a  labourer.  That  is,  jnake  him  proprietor  of  the 
land  he  tills. 

The  influence  of  the  possession  of  a  small  estate  on  the  fanuly  affec- 
tions, on  hardihood,  on  morals,  on  patriotism,  are  greater  still ;  and  the 
virtue  and  valour^  the  faith  to  God,  and  faith  to  country,  of  the  regions 
of  £urope,  are  found  age  after  age,  when  hunted  from  aristocratic  em- 
pires, to  have  taken  refuge  among  the  small  proprietors  in  small  states, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Lombardy,  in  Dalecarlia,  in  Biscay.  But  these  enno- 
bling effects  of  such  a  system  are  undisputed,  the  economical  benefits 
have  been  questioned,  and  therefore  we  have  dwelt  most  on  thenu 

We  have  thus  far  explained  our  subject — ^we  have  followed  property 
till  it  rose  into  udalism,  and  further  followed  it  till  it  sunk  into  feudality. 
We  have  shown  how  undesiraMe  and  impracticable  are  the  plans  for 
Anglicising  us  (as  if  forsooth  we  had  nor  nature  nor  destiny  of  our 
own);  Less  minutely,  but  enough  to  justify  our  conclusions  to  thought- 
ful and  observing  men,  we  have  contrasted  the  effects  of  wage-labour  on 
the  goodness  and  riches  of  man,  wifih  the  labour  of  him  who  tiUs  his  own 
little  estate,  and  we  have  drawn  a  singular  contrast  between  tenancy  and 
proprietorship  (i.  e.  feudalism  and  udalism).  Thus  much  of  preface  we 
thought  needful,  but  whether  needed  or  not  it  has  exhausted  our  space, 
and  we  must  postpone  till  next  month  those  facts  on  Norway,  the  im- 
portance of  rightly  valuing  which,  has  led  us  into  this  long  discourse. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Tlie  Bride  of  Conath, 


THE     B^IDE    OF     CORINTH. 

C*  Die  Brautwm  Corwth,") 

FHOM  THE  OSBM AN  OP  GOETHE. 


I. 

Elate  with  hope,  from  Athens  came, 

A  youth  to  Corinth  fair ; 
He  came  to  seek  his  plighted  bride, 

A  noble  maiden  there ; 
For  years  before,  the  Isthmian  sire. 

With  all  a  parent's  joy. 
Had  pledged  his  daughter's  faith  and  hand 

To  that  Athenian  boy. 

II. 
Bat  is  he  welcome  to  her  friends  ? 

Alas,  he  dared  not  say — 
He  was  a  Heathen  unbaptised, 

Christ's  ardent  followers  they. 
And  hostile  creeds,  full  well  he  knew, 
Had  severed  hearts  both  leal  and  true. 
And  cast  old  friendships,  not  a  few, 

Like  loathsome  weeds  away. 


VI. 

**  And  am  I,  in  my  father's  halls, 

^*  So  soon  forgot,"  said  she. 
That  guests  may  go  and  guesta  may  come 

"  Without  the  leave  of  me? 

Oh  I  had  they  seen  me  at  this  hour, 
**  They'd  say  I  sought  the  stranger's  bower 

"  Like  a  wanton  free  and  vain. 
*'  But  while  they  sleep,  unmarked  111  creep 

**  To  my  dreary  home  again." 


i( 


ff 


vir. 
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Stay  maiden,  stay,"  exclaims  tlie  knigfatf 

**  Come  rest  awhile  with  me, 
"  See  Bacchus'  here,  and  Ceres*  cheer, 

'*  Love  comes,  fair  girl,  vdth  thee. 
**  Nay,  cast  that  paleness  from  thy  brow ; 
**  The  gods  are  kind,  so  let  ns  now 

**  Enjoy  their  bounties  firee." 


III. 
The  house  was  locked  in  stilly  sleep. 

Sire,  children,  slaves,  were  gone ; 
On  hospitable  cares  intent. 

The  mother  watched  alone : 
She  led  her  guest  to  his  bower  of  rest, 

She  served  him  wine  and  food. 
Then  left  the  wight,  with  a  kind  good  night. 

To  sleep  and  solitude. 

IV. 

But  little  cared  the  youth,  I  trow. 

For  food,  or  vrine  cup  red. 
For  sleep  was  heavy  on  his  brow, 

And  he  flung  him  on  the  bed ;        [crept 
And  still,  as  he  slept,  to  his  bower  there 

A  stranger  g^est,  I  ween,  [there. 

And  he  was  aware  of  a  maid  that  stood 

By  the  taper's  glimmering  sheen. 

V. 

In  sooth,  she  was  a  thing  of  light. 

Her  feet  scarce  touched  the  ground ; 
Her  wimple  and  her  veil  were  white, 
And  on  her  brow  a  circlet  bright 
Of  black  and  gold  was  bound. 
And  she  raised  her  veil  with  hand  so  fair, 
And  she  shrieked,  when  she  saw  that  a 
youth  lay  there. 


VIII. 

'*  Oh !  not  for  me  are  pleasure's  charms ; 

"  Nay,  tempt  me  not  to  stay ; 
"  A  mother's  vow  to  heav'n  ^ove, 
*(  From  all  the  joys  of  life  and  love, 

"  Has  driven  me"  far  away. 
"  By  sickness  stretched  on  bed  of  pito, 
"  She  vowed,  if  health  returned  aj^ain, 
'<  That  mine,  her  eldest  daughter's  bloom, 
^  Should  wither  in  a  convent's  gloooL'* 

xz. 

"  The  old  gods,  too,  our  fiithen  loved, 

**  Are  banished  from  this  hall; 
<<  And  now  they  worship  one  above, 
"  Who,  on  a  cross,  to  prove  his  love, 

"  Died  for  his  people  alL 
"No  longer  lamb,  no  longer  steer, 
<*  But  human  hearts  are  offered  here, 
Unpitied  while  they  falL" 


(( 


And  ev'ry  word  that  lady  speaks. 

She  speaks  to  eager  ears ; 
And  ev'ry  tale  that  lady  tells. 

She  teUs  to  one  that  bean    [man  cried^ 
"  Oh,  my  heart  has  not  lied,"  ^  young 
'<  Before  me  stands  the  plighted  bride, 

"  By  sacred  promise  given ; 
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*<  Be  miney  be  mine ;  the  solemn  oath 
<*  Our  fathers  swore,  will  bring  us  both 
'*  A  blessing  sure  from  heaven." 


i* 


« 


(C 


«( 
« 


ZI. 

Nay,  dearest,  ask  me  not  to  stay, 
"  I  seek  my  silent  cell ; 
Go,  mate  thee  'mong  my  sisters  fair, 
"  They  love  thee  passing  well : 
When  circled  in  thy  loved  one's  arms, 
<*  Then  cast  a  thought  on  one, 
Whose  hopes  above,  whose  hopes  below. 
In  health  or  sickness,  wea)  or  woe, 
••  Are  fixed  on  thee  alone.** 

XII. 

"  No,  thou  art  not  to  pleasure  lost, 

"  Nor  to  my  fond  desires, 

I  swear  to  heav*n  by  this  bright  flame, 

"  Emblem  of  Hymen's  fires : 

Ply  with  me  to  my  father's  home ; 

"  But  for  this  hour  at  least 
"  Rest  here,  and  let  us  celebrate 
Our  unexpected  feast. 


(( 


<( 


(( 


<( 


•* 


XIII. 

"  Love  tokens  of  our  mutual  vows 

••  Now  change  we  here,  my  bride  ;'* 
And  the  maiden  bright,  from  her  forehead 

Her  chain  of  gold  untied.  [white. 

He  offered  her  a  goblet  fair, 

Nay«  not  for  me  such  presents  rare, 

A  ringlet  of  thy  glossy  hair 

"Is  all  I  ask,'*  she  cried. 

ziv. 

And  now  came  round  the  witching  hour 

When  parted  souls  are  free,  [brow» 

There's  a  warmer  glow  on  that  lady's 

In  her  eye  is  a  wilder  glee ; 
And  eagerly  dips  she  her  pale  blue  lips 

In  the  sparkling  wine -cup  red. 
But  untouched  by  her  are  the  viands  rare, 

Untouched  is  the  proffered  bread. 

XV. 

She  passed  the  cup  to  the  love-sick  boy, 

And  deeply  that  cup  he  quaffed ;  [maid. 
There  was  love  in  the  eyes  of  the  silent 

There  was  love  in  the  blood-red  draught. 
And  ever  he  pressed  his  pale  cold  guest, 

And  ever  that  guest  withdrew, 
Till  on  the  couch,  with  love  oppressed, 

His  weary  limbs  he  threw. 


XVI. 

The  lady  sate  beside  her  love, 

"  I  cannot  see  thee  weep ;"  [sank, 

But  the  youth  he  shrank,  and  fainting 
For  the  touch  ()f  her  hand  was  chill  and 

And  his  flesh  began  to  creep.        [dank, 
**  Oh,  the  snow  is  white,  and  the  snow  is 

cold, 
"  But  colder  and  whiter's  the  hand  you 
hold." 

XVII. 

He  clasps  her  in  his  stalwart  arms, 

Toung  love  new  vigour  gave,        [maid, 
"  111  warm  thee,"  he  said  to  the  clay  cold 

"  Did'st  thou  come  to  me  from  the  grave, 
"  Did'st  thou  come  to  me  from  the  grave  ? 
my  love  ? 

"  For  my  sighs  are  sighs  of  fire ; 
"  But  the  icy  chill  is  on  thee  still, 

"  Wlule  I  bum  with  warm  desire." 

XVIII. 

Oh,  their  kisses  are  sweet,  as  when  lovers 
Oh,  their  tears  are  tears  of  joy;   [meet; 
That  lady  is  lost  in  a  heav'n  of  love, 

And  so  is  the  love-sick  boy ; 
And  in  his  warm  embraces  now 
Her  icy  limbs  get  a  warmer  glow ; 
But  he  feels  no  pulse  responsive  start 
To  the  ardent  beatings  of  his  heart. 

zix. 

Attentive  to  her  household  state, 
The  careful  mother  wanders  late 

About  her  silent  home, 
When  from  the  stranger's  lonely  bower 
Sounds,  little  suited  to  the  hour. 

Of  mirth  and  transport  come: 
The  honied  words  of  wedded  life. 
The  silv'r}-  laugh,  the  playful  strife. 
Fond  names  of  husband  and  of  wife, 
And  flattery's  mingled  hum. 


Still  doubtingly  beside  the  door 

She  stands  with  list'ning  ears, 
The  oaths  of  love,  the  half  breathed  sigh. 

With  shame  and  pain  she  hears. 
Hark !  'twas  the  morning  cock  that  crew ! 

"  Sweet  love,  I  must  be  gone," 
Then  kiss  and  kiss-—"  To  morrow  night 

«*  I'll  meet  thee  here  alone." 


2^40 
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The  mother  blushed  with  angry  pride ; 
**  Among  my  maidens  is  one,"  she  cried, 

"  So  lost  to  sense  of  shame, 
"  As  thus  to  seek  a  stranger's  bower, 
**  A  leman  light  at  this  lone  hour, 

"  Nor  dread  a  wanton's  fame  ?*' 
She  burst  the  door ;  the  lamp  burned  bright ; 
Blest  Mary,  does  she  see  aright. 
It  is— oh,  God — oh  harrowing  sight. 

It  is  her  own  lost  child. 

ZXII. 

The  youth's  bold  brow  then  grew,  I  trow. 

With  fear  like  a  maiden's  pale, 
And  he  strove  to  hide  his  trembling  bride 

Withm  her  folded  veil 
But  gliding  from  his  shelt'ring  arms, 

She  stood  before  their  sight ; 
With  giant  size  and  fiery  eyes, 

A  foul  and  grisly  sprite. 

XXIII. 

The  spectre  spoke  with  a  hollow  croak, 

**  Oh  1  mother,  mother  mine, 
**  Why  envy  me  this  one  short  hour 

"  Of  love,  and  warmth,  and  wine  ? 
'*  Why  send  me  back  to  the  ghostly  crowd, 
**  Back  to  despur,  and  the  tomb,  and  the 

shroud: 
«  Enough,  your  reckless  promise  gave 
*•  Your  daughter  to  an  early  grave." 


« 


XXV. 

This  youth  and  I  were,  by  our  sires, 
'*  Betrothed  in  Venus'  fane, 
"  But  your  wild  tow  unpitying  gave 
"  Your  daughter  to  a  living  grave, 

"  And  all  my  hopes  were  vain. 
*'  Still  were  those  oaths  unheard  above, 
"  That  sold  another's  peace  and  love." 


C( 


XX  yr. 

I  leave  each  night  ray  drear  abode, 

"  To  seek  my  long  lost  good ; 
'*  To  seek  my  lord  with  Vampire  love, 

"  And  to  drink  his  heart's  best  blood. 
"  And  when  he  is  dead,  and  in  cold  grave 

*<  Stm,  still,  by  fate  accurst,  [laid, 

"  Some  other  youth  must  be  my  fere,* 

"  And  his  blood  must  slake  my  thirst" 


XXTII. 

Fair  boy,  thy  days  are  fleeting  fiut. 

This  bed  of  love  shall  be  thy  last; 
« 'Twas  here  love  tokens  we  exchanged, 

'*  Proofs  of  our  solemn  vow ; 
«  Pledge  of  my  truth  a  chain  I  gave, 

"  A  glossy  ringlet  thou. 
"  Alas  those  locks  so  bright  and  foir, 
"  Before  to-morrow's  sun,  shall  wear 

'*  The  frost  of  age's  snow.' 


« 


(« 


n 
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XXtT. 

I  am  summoned  here,  by  a  law  severe, 
"  From  my  sad  and  narrow  bed, 
"  I  dwell  not  now  the  dead  among, 
"  Though  your  hymna  were  sung,  and  your 
bella  were  rung, 
"  And  your  priests  their  masses  said. 
'*  Oh !  the  blood  in  my  vdns  was  too 
youthful  and  gay,  [clay." 

"  To  be  cooled  by  water,  or  prayers,  or 


XXYIII. 

"  Hear,  mother,  then,  my  last  request, 

"  Build  high  a  funeral  pyre,  [cell, 

"And  bring  my  corpse  from  its  narrow 
<*  With  the  corpse  of  him  I  love  so  well, 

"  To  the  all  devouring  fire : 
"  And  when  the  flames  to  heay'n  ascend, 
«  And  when  our  glowing  ashes  blend, 
"  Our  spirits,  purified  and  tree, 
"  Shall  Join  the  old  Gods'  JubUee." 

T.  M. 


PotUcript An  able  translation  of  the  above  poem,  by  our  respected  fellew-eitizen. 

Dr.  Anster,  appeared  in  the  same  volume  with  his  "  Faust"  That  which  we  now 
present  for  the  approbation  of  our  readers  has,  nevertheless,  so  many  merits  in  style 
and  spirit,  that  we  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  it ;  especially  as,  to  quote  Dr.  Anster's 
own  words  on  a  similar  occasion — "we  think  it  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
readers  to  whom  both  translations  will  give  pleasure."  In  the  notes  to  Dr.  Anster's 
volume,  page  489  to  491,  the  curious  reader  vrill  find  some  interesting  illustrations  of 
this  poem,  and  of  another  poem  of  Goethe's,  "  The  God  and  the  Bayadere,**  translated 
in  our  January  Number,  p.  87. — Ed. 


*  Pere  or  Pheer  is  a  word  used  for  hatband  or  wife,  by  Spenser,  Shakspcre,  Byron. 
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ENCOUBAGSMENT. 

Things  are  beginning  to  go  a-head.  3(Ia  b^oS  e^sU  0]tc ;  f:Ai)  30  f  6|l. 
We  have  always  said  that  we  relied  for  good  to  the  country  more  upon  the 
Provinces  than  upon  the  Metropolis.  "  Metropolis*'  is  a  noun  substantive, 
which  is  but  another  word  for  the  atrocious  imperative  mood  of  the  verb, 
"  centralise."  Cobbett — ^no  fool — saw  this,  years  upon  years  ago,  when  he 
called  London  ''  The  Wen."  All  the  world  stares,  seeing  how,  for  many 
centuries,  Paris  has  been  draining  the  rest  of  la  heUe  France,  sucking  the  life 
blood  of  the  country  into  its  heartless  central  abyss,  Dublin  would  do  as 
much  for  Ireland,  if  its  masters  could  have  their  wicked  will.  From  the 
days  of  the  Danes  to  those  of  the  Conservative  Saxons,  there  has  been  a  strug- 
gle to  concentrate  in  it  the  main  springs  of  the  country's  motion,  and  thereby 
render  it  a  fit  engine  for  accomplishing  with  ease  the  purposes  of  extern 
domination.  There  must  and  ought  to  be  a  Capital.  But  let  it  keep  its 
proper  place.  Let  not  the  country  towns  be  drained  or  desolated  to  pamper 
it.  There  is  tendency  enough  in  the  centripetal  force  of  fashion,  foppery^and 
folly,  without  adding  adventitious  advantages.  On  the  contrary^  let  us  rejoice 
when  we  see  counter  vailing  forces  springing  up,  which  will  serve  to  keep  up 
the  circulation,  by  drawing  towards  the  limbs  that  share  of  vital  nurture  which 
is  essential  to  the  healthful  existence  of  the  entire. 

There  is  a  town  in  Ireland,  called  in  Anglican  gibberish,  ^*  Drogheda."  Its 
name  is  ^D]tocAb-Ac;A,  i*  e.  the  bridge  of  the  ford.  The  ford  must  always 
have  been  remarkable,  being  that  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river,  i$0]9, 
doise  to  the  place  where,  with  the  help  of  the  tide,  ships  of  good  burthen  can 
come  up  farthest  for  the  purpose  of  disembarking.  The  bridge  must  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  erected  in  Ireland,  and  the  key  of  the  communica- 
tion between  the  north-east  of  the  island  and  Dublin.  It  is  a  wonder,  then, 
how  the  name  of  the  place  escaped  being  Saxonised  into  "  Bridgeford."  The 
following  paragraph,  having  met  our  eye,  gave  occasion  to  the  above  ob- 
servations : — 

"  The  Ihibh  Hasp — Tempsbavcz. — A  delightful  suggestion  has  heen  made  at  a 
recent  festival  of  the  *  Drogheda  New  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  by  its  president,  the 
Rev.  T.  y.  Burke,  to  promote  the  revival  of  the  Irish  Harp,  l>y  means  of  the  musical 
bands  established  by  the  temperance  societies.  He  stated  that  some  young  men  in 
Drogheda  had  already  succeeded  in  making  a  harp,  which  was  considered  a  well-toned, 
excellent  instrument,  and  that  he  expected  they  would  have  at  least  a  dosen  ready 
before  their  next  festival.  This  is  an  admirable  example  for  other  societies.  The  very 
effort  for  such  an  object  is  highly  honourable  to  the  rev.  gentleman  and  the  members 
of  his  society,  and  its  success  will  confer  exquisite  pleasure  and  inestimable  benefit  on 
the  community.  The  impulse  given  of  late  years  to  the  study  and  collection  of  Irish 
muuc  will  be  thus  greatly  aided.    Bunting  has  already  produced  a  most  valuable  selec- 
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tion  of  ancient  airs,  and  the  Dublin  Monthly  Magazine,  (the  Citizen,)  iMMir  gives  us 
regvdarly  seyeral  admirable  lurs  arranged  with  great  skill  and  taste.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Burke  forcibly  says,  '  they  have  no  use*  of  harps  who  have  not  hearts ;'  but  we  trust 
he  will  find  many  a  heart  go  with  him  in  his  hopes,  and  many.a  hand  prompt  to  aid 
him,      Prftffhflda  Paper," 

We  cannot  avoid  printing  from  the  Brcffheda  Argui  of  the  15th  January, 
the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  the  reverend  president,  the  whole 
of  which,  especially  the  eloquent  appeal  to  the  national  feelings  of  Irish' 
women,  to  join  the  cause  of  temperance  and  the  culture  of  the  arts  which 
adorn  society,  would  he  well  worth  reprinting,  were  the  present  a  convenient 
opportunity. 

"  When  I  see,"  said  he,  "  our  young  advocates  and  musicians,  whose  proficiency  in 
those  liberal  arts  is  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  past* 
and  measure  back  the  ages  and  literary  privations  of  our  fathers,  |  feel  as  if  I  myself 
had  lived  through  all  their  trials  and  tribulations  to  triumph  in  their  victories.  How 
powerftil  the  idea!  how  god«like  the  sentiment!  which  brought  us  triumphantly 
through  six  long  centuries  of  poverty,  and  much  woe.'*  The  gifted  speaker  proceeded : 

*'  But  one  thing  is  still  wanting  in  our  society  to  perfect  our  plan  of  education  and 
recreation  combined, — I  mean  the  revival  of  the  Irish  harp  (hear,  hear).  The  young 
men  who  have  undertaken  thh  laudable  work  have  already  succeeded ;  and  Mr.  Fraxer 
has  assured  us,  that  the  one  which  they  have  made  will,  when  strung,  be  in  every  re- 
spect a  well-toned,  excellent  instrument,  and  at  our  next  musical  festival,,  we  expect  to 
have  at  least  a  dozen.  We  expect,  moreover,  that  as  the  harp  is  our  national  instru- 
ment, and  as  its  revival  would  be  alike  honourable  to  all,  that  every  Irlshmazi  whose 
heart  is  able  to  rise  in  unison  with  its  tones,  wUl  come  freely  and  generously  to  our 
assistance :  but  even  though  they  idiould  not,  we  will  still  advance,  and  leave  them  as 
back  ground  and  shade  for  the  painter.  They  have  no  need  of  harps  who  have  not 
hearts,  and  from  such  we  expect  nothing.  The  young  advocates  who  will  now  address 
you,  have  been  cared  and  instructed  under  Mr.  Monaghan  and  Mr.  Low.  Mr.  M. 
will  preriously  say  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  that  cause  to  which  he  has  in  so  many 
ways  generously  contributed.  (The  rev.  gentleman  concluded,  amid  loud  and  long 
continued  cheering)." 

This  is  what  we  call  encouragement. 

DISCOURAGEMENT. 

Oh  I  ye  Printers  I  High  and  Mighty — Lords  of  the  Pres^— Peers  of 
Opinion — Props  of  the  Periodicals  !     To  you  we  address  ourselves. 

What  about  P  Why,  reader,  you  must  know  that  it  is  a  rale  with 
printers,  and  an  exceedingly  proper  rule  it  is,  that  they  make  an  extra  charge 
for  printing  foreign  languages  in  foreign  characters,  such  as  Hebrew — ^Chal- 
daic^-Sanscrit— -Arabic — Persian — Greek,  and  the  like.  Now  only  think 
of  a  regulation  which,  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, includes  Iriih  in  this  rule, 
as  a  '<  foreign  language."  That  is  a  fact  literally  true — ^if  not  logically 
correct.  So  much  for  Metropolitan  printers.  Now,  were  we  not  justified  in 
what  we  said  a  moment  ago  about  the  Metropolis  P  But  how  many  othisr 
examples  could  we  give  P  For  instance,  the  Metropolitan  Police  are  the 
worst  in  the  countiy — ^the  greatest  pack  of  street  and  road  nuisances  that  erer 
were  collected  together — a  crew  of  tyrannical,  tormenting,  idle,  lazy, 
scurvy  loungers — fellows  that,  abhorring  any  honest  calling  of  lifis,  betake 
themselves  to  strolling  and  patrolling — ^mousing  and  grousing— day  ^slratting 
and  night-walking, — vagabonds-^disturbing  the  people,  and  calling  it  their 
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duty — airesdng  and  giving  in  charge^  and  imprisoning  men  all  night  in 
station-houses^  for  singing  a  song  or  playing  a  fiddle,  and  then  getting  them 
bound  over,  at  the  cost  of  half-a-crown  for  a  recognisance^  to  keep  the  peace 
for  twelve  months  to  them  and  the  like  of  them — ^hardy  in  oaths — ^ruffianly 
and  yet  cunning  in  their  demeanour — ^wherdn  cunning,  but  in  craft  P 
wherein  crafty,  but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villains,  but  in  all  things  P  wherein 
worthy,  but  in  nothing  P  What^  too^  is  the  Metropolitan  Conservative 
Society  but  the  worst  behaved  registration  club  in  the  kingdom  ,P  If 
the  metropolis  of  Ireland  were  in  Mayo  or  Connemara,  could  the  printers 
dream  of  treating  Irish  as  a  foreign  langnage  P  We  think  not.  But  though 
we  now  must  pay  extra  for  printing  Irish,  we  look  for  better  days ;  and,  at  all 
events,  this  damper  shall  not  extingpuish  us ;  for  again  we  find— 

BNCOURAGEMENT, 

And  that  in  the  metropolis  itself.  A  school  has  been  founded  in  the  West 
End  for  the  cultivation  of  Irish  music,  and  especially  that  portion  and  those 
capabilities  of  our  native  airs  to  which  The  Citizen  and  Dublin  Monthly 
Magazine  have  called  the  public  attention.  Then — long  life  to  the  worthy 
parishioners  and  wardsmen  of  St.  James*s,  Dublin  I  May  their  example  be 
followed  I     Blessings  on  their  work  ! 

DI8C0URA6BMBNT. 

There  are  nothing  but  ups  and  downs  in  this  hapless  life.  The  cheering 
intelligence  which  we  last  communicated  we  happened  to  hear,  not  long 
since,  one  day  in  Grafton-street ;  and  so  pleased  were  we  that  we  turned  into 
Jude*8,  to  take  a  cup  of  cofiee  upon  the  strength  of  it.  We  had  scarcely 
been  seated  and  begun  to  regale,  when  (gentie  reader,  can  you  imagine  our 
consternation  and  dismay  P)  we  overheard  the  following  conversation : — 

''A.     It  is  a  most  insidious  political  ballad. 

^  B.    What  do  you  mean  P- 

<'  A.  What  an  innocent  you  are !  I  suspect  you  to  be  one  of  them  1  What 
a  simpleton  you  must  take  me  for,  to  imagine  I  could  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  afiTectatioil  of  ignorance. 

'^  B.  Good  heavens !  Is  there  to  be  an  «a;  ^2?!ao-— a  prosecution— -infor- 
mation—indi<Stment— what  is  it  to  be  ?  I  assure  you,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  fellows — ^but  I  feel  the  perspiration  rolling  down  my  foreheiad  at  the  bare 
mention  of  the  things  you  say.  It  is  impossible  to  see  you  without  thinking 
of  the  Attomey-GeneiBl ;  and  I  should  be  s<iny  to  incur  even  your  suspi- 
cions.   But  I  asstu^  you  I  saw  no  harm  in  the  thing.  * 

"  A*  Well,  positively,  that  bangs  Banagher,  as  the  saying  is»  So  you 
affect  to  think  there  is  no  covert  meaning  in  the  version  of  "  Irish  Molly  01*' 
Tut  I  It  is  incredible.  The  thing  is  so  obvious.  It  is  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  doctrine  of  "Irishmen  for  Irish  offices."  First  of  all,  there  is  the  Irish 
Office  itself  represented  by  Irish  Molly-— so  enticing  to  a  poor  fellow  from 
t'other  side  of  the  channeL  Then,  there  is  Molly's  &ther  representing  the 
national  feeling  of  true  Irishmen.  Then,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
you  call  the  Scotch  youth  who  comes  to  look  alter  Molly  "  a  foreigner." 
Now  this  might  have  been  done  with  impunity  during  the  late  "  feeble  and 
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vacillating  administration"  who  dared  not  to  prosecute  the  press.  But  I  heg 
to  assure  you  that  the  present  '*  firm  and  united  government'*  have  no  such 
qualms.  Had  there  been,  whilst  tlie  former  held  office,  lampoons  upon  them, 
or  upon  any  of  them,  from  plain  Jock  Campbell  down  to  tiie  dressy  Under- 
Secretary,  the  thing  should  have  been  passed  over.  But  now  we  have  a  new 
order  of  things.  Here  is  a  weak  attempt,  by  making  the  stranger  a  Scotch- 
man, and  by  the  name  given  to  him,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  appointees 
of  the  late  ministers  are  the  persons  aimed  at.  But  the  evil  lies  deeper,  and 
so  does  the  libel.  It  is  a  plain  stroke  at  the  root  of  all  British  connection, 
and  as  such  it  shall  be  met  and  put  down,  and  the  law  shall  be  vindicated.^ 
So  sa3ring,  the  gentleman  rose,  put  on  his  hat,  and  hastily  wished  his 
companion  a  good  morning.  You  may  guess  how  toe  felt  upon  the  occasion. 
We  remained  for  some  time  pondering  upon  this  extraordinary  dialogue,  and 
meditating  on  what  was  to  be  done.  At  first,  we  thought  of  publishing  a 
disclaimer  of  any  political  meaning  in  the  ballad;  but,  on  mature  deliberation, 
we  determined  to  give  merely  the  above  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  which 
we  hope  will  not  prejudice  us  in  the  minds  of  any  fair-judging  persons ;  and 
we  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  important  services  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  have  been  thus  brought  into  question,  have  been  so  little  appreci- 
ated by  Irishmen,  we  trust  that  such  of  them  as  have  already  left  us  will 
show  their  sense  of  this  ingratitude  by  never  again  honouring  this  coimtry 
with  their  presence  in  any  official  capacity  :  and  that  such  of  them  as  still 
linger  here  will  be  induced  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  following  their 
predecessors,  and  imitating  the  wholesome  example. 

KNCOUaAGEHENT. 

A  fortnight  has  elapsed  since  the  above  dialogue  took  place,  and  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  prosecution  for  the  ballad  ! 

MORE   BNCOURAOEMENT. 

The  Citizen  has  made  its  way  to  America,  and  has  been  welcomed  glori- 
ously. In  the  Boston  Pilot,  of  the  25th  of  September  last,  we  find  not 
only  the  words  of  the  song?,  but  the  entire  text  in  the  musical  department 
of  the  magazine,  relating  to  Nos.  1,  2  and  .3,  of  the  Music  for  1841.  This 
hearty  response  from  our  brethren  beyond  the  Adantic  wave,  comes  to  us 
with  all  the  freshness  of  the  sea  breeze  which  wafts  it  over.  We  foreknew 
— well — the  rottenness  of  rascals  and  bigots  in  this  country,  who.  would 
rather  that  we  never  had  been ;  but  we  knew  also,  that  we  should  find  many 
to  sympathise  with  our  efforts ;  and  we  were  not  false  prophets,  when  we  said 
— in  raising  once  more  the  voice  of  the  songs  of  £]]tp9 — 

*' Yet  whatsoever  our  fate  may  be,  though  ocea^  roll  between^ 
Her  faithful  sons  will  ever  sing,  '  The  wearing  of  the  Green.*  *' 

When  we  find  our  labours  thus  hailed,  how  strongly  do  we  feel  the  reason 
for  the  hope  that  was  in  us,  when  we  exclaimed,  in  the  same  fine  anthem : — 

"And  brighter  days  must  surely  come  than  those  that  we  have  seen. 
When  Erin's  sons  may  boldly  s|ng, "  The  wearing  of  the  Green.' 


•  *• 
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No.  VII. 

This  air  was  supplied  to  us  by  a  fair  correspondent  in  Munster,  to  whom  we 
have  had  on  other  occasions,  also,  to  render  our  acknowledgments.  It  was 
got  from  an  old  woman  at  Castlemartyr,  in  the  county  of  Cork — Currau's 
native  soil.  When  a  girl  she  had  heard  it  from  her  grandfather.  We 
have  not  found  it  in  any  published  collection.  The  following  are  the  old 
words  of  the  tune : — 

OLD  WORDS   OV 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  LABOUR'S  NKVER  DONE. 


I. 


I  married  a  wife  for  to  sit  by  me,  which  makes  me  sorely  to  repent ; 

Matches,  they  say,  are  made  in  heaven,  but  mine  was  for  a  penance  sent. 

I  soon  became  a  servant  to  her,  to  milk  her  cows  and  black  her  shoes, 

For  woman's  ways,  they  must  have  pleasure,  and  the  poor  man's  labour's  never  done< 


II. 


The  very  first  year  that  we  were  married,  she  gave  to  me  a  pretty  babe ; 

She  sat  me  down  to  rock  its  cradle,  and  give  it  cordial  when  it  w^ed ; 

If  it  cried,  she  would  bitterly  scold  me,  and  if  it  bawled  I  should  run  away, 

For  woman's  ways,  they  must  have  pleasure,  and  the  poor  man's  labour's  never  done. 


III. 


So  all  ye  young  men  that  are  inclined  to  marry,  be  sure  and  marry  a  loving  wife, 
And  do  not  marry  my  wife's  sister,  or  she  will  plague  you  all  your  life  ; 
Do  not  marry  her  mother's  daughter,  or  she  will  grieve  your  heart  full  sore, 
Take  from  me  my  wife,  and  welcome — and  then  my  care  and  trouble  is  o'er. 

We  now  subjoin  Curran's  words,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  Life,  edited 
by  his  Son.  It  is  evident  that  he  wrote  them  for  the  same  air ;  to  which  they 
are  even  better  adapted  than  the  traditional  words ;  and  we  have  arranged 
them  to  it  accordingly. 

"THE  POOR  MAN'S  LABOUR'S  NEVER  DONE." 


I. 

My  mother  wept,  the  stream  of  pain 

Flowed  fast  and  chilly  o*er  her  brow ; 
My  father  prayed,  nor  prayed  in  vain ; 

Sweet  Mercy,  cast  a  glance  below. 
"  My  husband  dear,"  the  sufferer  cried, 

"  My  pains  are  o'er,  behold  thy  son." 
**  Thank  heaven,  sweet  partner,"  he  replied, 

"  The  poor  boy's  labour's  then  begun." 

II. 
Alasl  the  hapless  life  she  gave. 

By  fate  was  doomed  to  cost  her  ovm ; 
Soon,  soon,  she  found  an  early  grave, 

Nor  stayed  her  partner  long  aJone. 
They  left  their  orphan  here  below, 

A  stranger  wild  beneath  the  sun ; 
This  lesson  sad  to  leam^from  woe, 

The  poor  man's  labour's  never  done. 


III. 
No  parent's  hand,  with  pious  care. 

My  childhood's  devious  steps  to  gidde ; 
Or  bid  my  venturous  youth  beware 

The  griefs  that  smote  on  ev'ry  ude. 
'Twas  still  a  round  of  changing  woe. 

Woe  never  ending,  still  begun. 
That  taught  my  bleeding  heart  to  know, 

The  poor  man's  labour's  never  done. 

IT. 

Soon  dies  the  faltering  voice  of  fame ; 

The  vow  of  love's  too  warm  to  last; 
And  friendship  I  what  a  faithless  dream; 

And  wealth!  how  soon  thy  glare  is  past. 
Yet  still  one  hope  remains  to  save. 

The  longest  course  most  once  be  run ; 
And,  in  the  shelter  of  the  grave. 

The  poor  man's  labour  must  done. 


This  air  is  remarkable  for  the  omission  of  the  seventh  of  the  scale.  The 
fourth  is  not  only  present,  but  emphatic — the  sixth  very  little  so.  It  is,  still» 
remarkably  Irish,  and  we  should  deem  it  an  ancient  air. 
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No.  VIII- 

This  love]y  composition  has  come  to  om:  hands  from  a  member  of  a  gifted 
fiunily,  indigenous  in  our  city»  who  are  not  less  capable  than  anxious  justly 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  native  airs^  while  the  highest  ranges  of 
classic  music  are  writhin  the  scope  of  their  daily  contemplation  and  practice. 
We  have  had  before  ( The  Citizen,  vol.  iv.  p.  260)  to  return  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  James  Barton,  for  his  aid.  It  is  to  his  accomplished  brother, 
Mr.  John  Barton,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  air  which  we  now  present  to 
our  readers.  Mr.  Barton  is  the  author  of  many  well-known  and  HaLvourite 
songs,  prefixed  to  one  of  which  he  has  preserved  a  beautiful  recollection  of  a 
wild  Izish  cxy,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Irish  Mother's  Lament.* 

The  present  air  itself  was  brought  out  separately  by  Mr.  Barton,  many 
years  ago,  under  a  fcdgned  name,  and  was  published  by  our  national-hearted 
countryman,  Tom  Cooke ;  not  then,  as  now  unhappily,  like  too  many  of  the 
best  of  the  sons  of  our  beloved  £f|t]0$,  expatriated  from  the  land  of  his 
birth.  We  hare  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy.  Another  edition  of  it,  we 
apprehend  by  Blewitt,  but  we  fear  very  spurious,  has  more  recently  been 
published  in  London.  We  believe  it  has  not  been  included  in  any  published 
collection. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  we  alone  are  responsible  for  the  accompani- 
ment which  now  appears. 

The  following  are  the  words  to  which  Mr.  Barton  brought  out  the  air:— 

OLD  WOBDI   OP 
<«MT  CONNOR,*'  oa  "THE  DKAR  IRISH  BOT." 

My  Connor — ^his  cheeks  are  as  ruddy  as  the  morning ; 

The  brightest  of  pearls  don't  mimic  his  teeth, 
While  nature  with  ringlets  his  mUd  brows  adorning, 

His  hair  Cupid's  bow  strings,  and  rosea  his  hreath. 
Smiling,  beguiling,  cheering,  endearing. 

Together  oft  over  the  mountains  weVe  strayed. 
By  each  other  delighted,  and  fondly  united, 

I  have  listened  <dl  day  to  my  dear  Irish  Boy. 

No  roe-buck  more  swift  could  fly  oyer  the  mountain ; 

No  TCteran  bolder  meet  danger  or  scars ; 
He*s  sightly — he's  sprightly— he's  dear  as  the  fountain ; 

His  eyes  sparkle  love — oh  I  he's  gone  to  the  wars. 
Smiling,  &c. 

The  soft  tuneful  lark,  his  notes  changed  to  moumf  ng 
The  dark  screaming  owl  impedes  my  night's  sleep ; 

Wlule  seeking  lone  vnilks  in  the  shade  of  the  evening, 
'TiU  my  Connor's  return,  I  will  ne'er  cease  to  weep. 

Smiling,  &c. 

The  war  being  over  and  he  not  returned, 

I  fear  that  some  dark  envious  plot  has  been  laid. 
Or  that  some  cruel  goddess  has  Um  captivated, 

And  left  here  to  mourn  his  dear  Irish  maid. 
Smiling,  beguiling,  cheering,  endearing. 

Together  oft  over  the  mountain  we've  strayed. 
By  each  other  delighted,  and  fondly  united, 

I  have  listened  all  day  to  my  dear  Irish  Boy. 
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We  have  arranged  the  same  air  to  other  words,  which  we  have  oh- 
tained  from  the  scrap-book  of  a  fair  correspondent  in  the  South ;  with  very 
slight  change,  or  rather  a  little  omission.  We  do  not  know  that  the  stanzas 
which  we  now  subjoin  were  written  for  the  air ;  but  they  most  happily  adapt 
themselves  to  it ;  and  indeed  suit  it  with  a  co-incidence  not  a  little  to  be 
marvelled  at  The  last  four  lines  of  each  stanza  have  been  added,  however, 
to  the  original,  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  old  words  as  given  above  :— 


"  MY  CONNOR." 

Oh  I  weary  8  on  money, — and  weary 's  on  wealthi 

And  sure  we  don't  want  tliem  while  we  hare  our  health. 

Twas  they  tempted  Connor  over  the  sea. 

And  I  lost  my  lover,  my  £u]fle  fl>0  CTI0]6e. 

Smiling — ^b^piiling — cheering — endearing — 

Oh  1  dearly  T  lov'd  him,  and  he  lov'd  me. 

By  each  other  delighted — and  fondly  united — 

My  heart's  in  the  grave  with  my  £u]|*le  tl)0  C|tO]6e. 

My  Connor  was  handsome,  good-humoured,  and  tall ; 
At  hurling  and  dancing  the  best  of  them  aU. 
But  when  he  came  courting  beneath  our  old  tree. 
His  voice  was  like  music — ^my  iCuf ]*le  ntO  Cf0]6e. 
Smiling,  &c. 

So  true  was  his  heart  and  so  artless  his  mind. 
He  could  not  think  ill  of  the  worst  of  mankind. 
He  went  bail  for  his  cousin  who  ran  beyond  sea. 
And  all  his  debU  fell  on  my  i£tt]fle  tl^O  C|t0^6e. 
Smiling,  &c. 

Tet  still  I  told  Connor  that  T d  be  his  bride,— 
In  sorrow  or  death  ne'er  to  stir  firom  his  side. 
He  said  he  could  ne*er  bring  misfortune  on  me ;. 
But  sure  rd  be  rich  with  my  £u]fle  T1)0  CftO]6e. 
Smiling,  &c. 

The  morning  he  left  us  I  ne'er  will  forget ; 
Not  an  eye  in  our  village  but  was  with  tears  wet. 
Don't  cry  any  more  T1)0  Ti)U]|tT;]l),  said  he. 
For  I  will  return  to  my  £u]f le  rtfO  CjlO^be. 
Smiling,  &c. 

Sad  as  I  felt  then,  hope  mixed  with  my  care. 

Alas!  I  have  nothing  left  now  but  despair. 

His  ship— it  went  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

And  its  wild  waves  roll  over  my  £u]f  le  T1)0  C]U>]6e. 

Smiling — b^nuling — cheering— endearing — 

Oh  1  dearly  I  lov'd  him,  and  he  loved  me. 

By  each  other  delighted— and  fondly  united — 

My  hearts  hi  the  grave  with  my  iCtt|fle  TQO  C]t0]6e. 
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No.  IX. 

Jigg  iPAllc65  is  a  first-rate  favourite  bouncing  jigg, — as  far  as  we  know 
at  present,  never  yet  inserted  in  any  published  collection.  It  is  so  generally 
known  and  played,  not  only  by  evexy  piper  and  fiddler  in  the  country,  but 
by  every  gentle  performer  on  the  piano-forte  in  town  who  loves  our  most 
characteristic  national  dance,  that  we  expect  immediately  to  hear  the  critic 
cry  of  '<  Awh  !  'Mally — ray iher  too  well-known  to  requiaio  r^-publica- 
tion  111"     So  we  beg  to  ask,  by  anticipation — '*  Pray — ^published  wheats  ?" 

The  first  moiety  of  what  we  give,  is  the  tune — exactly — as  Paddy  Coneely 
begint  it,  when  he  is  going  to  set  the  boys  and  girls  in  Galway  by  the  heels. 
You  will  understand  us  when  we  say,  ''  begins ;"  for,  of  course,  you  know 
how  a  g^uine  Irish  piper  will  play  a  jig  or  a  reel— over  and  over  again — a 
thousand  times  of  a  night — ^and  yet,  at  every  new  repeat,  introduce  some 
variety  in  his  mode  of  pla3dng,  whether  by  the  chanter,  or  regulators,  or 
drone,  or  by  ;M)me  trick  or  whim  of  the  moment.    We  have  helped  the 
thing  out  in  our  edition,  by  adding,  as  the  latter  half  of  oar  setting,  an 
excellent  notation  of  the  tune,  which  has  also  come  to  us  from  the  West, 
and  of  which  we  have  long  been  in  possession,  it  having  been  imported  in 
the  last  century  from  the  kingdom  of  £o$acc  on  the  violin  of  the  venerated 
friend,  now  no  more,  from  whom  we  received  it.    The  jiggs  in  9-8  time, — 
as  this  is, — are,  we  opine,  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  general  the  most 
efifective.    We  have  marked  a  certain  rate  of  velocity  for  it,  (to  speak 
dynamics,  as  it  were) ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  supposed  to  do  so,  as  fixing  the 
limit  to  the  rapidity  with  which  our  friend  Paddy,  or  any  other  genuine 
Irish  Piper  would  give  it,  when '  he  is  in  the  full  fiing  and  kinck  of  his 
playing  up  the  wedding  dance  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning. 

The  correct  and  copious  O'Reilly  gives  in  his  dictionary  "I?aIIc65, 
8.  f.  a  thump,  a  blow."  You  may  imagine  from  this  with  what  rebounding 
motions  and  resounding  noises  the  scene  is  distiuguLshed,  when  the  ani- 
mated dancers  pursue  the  sport  with  all  its  legitimate  and  classical  accom- 
paniments. 
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Page  225,  note,  for  "  victory"  read  "  history.*' 

230,  line  22,  for  "  our"  read  "your" 

237,  line  26,  for  «  singular"  read  "similar:' 
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«r" 


From  being  a  town  mijor,  a  name  scarcely  legible  in  the  list  of  public  incom- 
brances,  he  (Sirr)  became  at  once  invested  with  all  the  real  powers  of  the  most 
steolfitO'aathorfty.  The  li|^  sad  the  liberty  of  erery  man  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  hia 
diapoaaL"— .Cobbah's  Sfewkm  Hntjf  v,  Sirr. 

Amongst  the  manj  persons  who  left  this  world  for  another  state 
during  the  past  year,  theze  was  one  whose  name  has  been  long 
associated  with  the  saddest  and  bitterest  recollections  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  ,He  was  the  survivor  of  a  band  of  men,  who  were  used  as  the 
unrelenting  instruments  of  vengeance,  by  the  government  in  the  year 
1798.  Heuby  ChabiiBS  Sirb  died  in  the  past  year,  1841,  at  a  protracted 
stage  of  existence.  Although  the  good  that  men  do  in  this  world  may 
sometimes  happen  to  be  '<  interred  with  their  bones,"  yet  we  hold  it  to  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  those  who  survive,  to  see  that  the  evil  that  others 
work  in  their  times,  shall  not  share  in  the  same  oblivion,  but  be  made  *^to 
Uve  after  them^  in  example  to  posterity ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  services 
of  Sirr  require  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  In  fulfilling 
this  duty,  we  are  aware  that  the  mention  of  his  name  alone,  conjures 
recollections  of  the  most  painful  nature,  and  brings  many  back  to  times 
of  sorrow  and  of  public  and  domestic  mourning ;  but  the  people  who 
lived  in  those  times,  and  who  are  yet  amongst  us,  will  in  a  few  years  have 
passed  away,  and  another  generation  now  surroimds  us,  who  can  bear  to 
listen  to  the  detail  without  experiencing  similar  pain  from  the  retrospect. 
Indeed,  if  a  veil  were  to  be  drawn  over  the  disasters  that  follow  an 
imsuccessful  effort  at  a  political  revolution,  although  it  might  spare 
the  feelings  of  those  who  were  participators  in  them,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  serve  to  reward  the  odious  instruments  of  power  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  despicable  traitor  on  the  other,  with  a  partial  oblivion  for 
their  revolting  services. 

As  we  are  not  tracing  the  career  of  a  great  or  a  good  man,  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  refer  to  his  parentage,  or  to  recount  the  incidents  of  his 
earlier  life ;  such  matters  are  interesting  only  in  the  memoirs  of  those 
whose  talents  or  amiabilities  have  been  beneficial  to  mankind;  they 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  history  of  Henry  Charles  Sirr.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  say,  that  before  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  a  state  instrument^  Mr.  Sirr  was  a  member  of  the  Dublin 
corporation,  and  traded  as  a  wine  merchant  in  French-street,  in  this 
city.  About  the  year  1796,  however,  he  abandoned  his  trade,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Major  Sandys,  brigade  major  of  the  garrison,  and 
brother-in-^law  of  Mr.  Cooke,  then  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
either  by  purchase  or  preferment,  he  obtained  the  oflSce  of  deputy  town 
major.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  define  the  exagH  nature  of  this 
<Aoe,  or  its  duties,  unless  we  estimate  them  by  the  manner  in  which  be 
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aubsequendy  performed  tbem ;  and  from  this  criterion  we  shoold  aay , 
Hhat  ihe  terms  under  which  this  man  was  employed  were  not  of  tbe 
ordinary  kind,  as  between  the  state  and  one  of  its  servants ;  and  that 
while  his  employers  required  from  him  the  performance  of  services  that 
necessarily  compromised  his  humanity,  they  in  return  guaranteed  to  him. 
both  impunity  and  reward. 

■  Thus,  in  the  year  1796,  Sirr  was  taken  from  the  wine  vanity  to  act  as 
an  instrument  of  the  state  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  sent  upon  his  mission 
with  the  injunction — 


Be  bloody,  boldj 


"  And  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  powers  of  man.' 

With  what  fidelity  he  obeyed  the  spirit  of  his  instructions,  the  events 
we  have  to  narrate  will  fully  establish. 

In  the  times  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  there  was  no  regular 
polioe  establishment  in  Dublin.  A  few  corporation  magistrates  governed 
the  city  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison ;  the  major  of  brigade  was  the 
intermediate  agent  between  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  the 
deputy  town  major  was  an  appendancy  to  the  office  of  brigade  major. 

Sirr  had  not  been  long  in  office,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  to  test 
his  efficiency  and  fidelity  to  his  employers.  The  "  Press "  newspaper, 
edited  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  had  been  established  in  the  year  1797,  for 
the  advocacy  of  the  views  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  several  articles 
Inflecting  upon  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government,  roused  its 
vigilance  and  hostility  against  the  paper.  A  stricture  upon  the  trial  of 
Orr,  and  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the  executive  in  enforcing  his  execu- 
tion under  the  circumstances,  soon  affi[>rded  an  opportunity  for  a  state 
prosecution,  and  in  the  month  of  December,  1797,  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty, 
the  nominal  proprietor  of  the  "  Press,"  was  found  guilty  of  a  seditious 
libel,  and  sentenced  to  the  pillory  and  imprisonment.  The  "Press" 
continued  to  be  published,  however,  until  the  month  of  February,  1798, 
imder  the  avowed  responsibility  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  still  provoked 
the  hostility  of  government;  when,  dispensing  with  such  powers  as  the  law 
affi^rded  for  the  suppression  of  an  obnoxious  journal,  the  rulers  of  the 
state  issued  their  mandate  to  Major  Sirr,  who  forthwith  proceeded  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  the  office  of  the  paper  in  Mountrath-street,  seized 
and  carried  away  all  the  printing  mateiials  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  and  deposited  them  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  Castle! 
liord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  some  other  friends  of  the  journal,  were  in 
the  house  at  the  time  when  this  gross  outrage  was  perpetrated ;  such  a 
^pectacle  was  likely  to  have  a  serious  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
spectators,  by  affi)rding,  as  it  did,  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  despicable 
tyranny  of  that  government  whereof  they  were  then  contemplating  the 
overthrow. 

The  impunity  for  such  acts,  which  Sirr  derived  from  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  government,  did  not,  however,  embolden  him  set  far  as 
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to  make  him  fearless  of  the  consequences  of  thus  oatstepping  the  duties 
of  his  office.  He  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  Finnertj,  to  prove 
admissions  made  by  the  accused  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  of  his  being  the 
proprietor  of  the  ^  Press.''  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  the  witness  upon  the  fact  of  his  seizing  a  large  portion 
of  the  publication  on  that  occasion,  but  Sirr  declined  to  answer,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  reply  might  criminate  himself.  Imboldened  by  the 
impunity  thus  extended  to  him,  for  his  first  outrage  upon  the  property  of 
the  journalist,  he  completed  the  total  destruction  of  the  establishment  in 
executing  the  object  of  hia  second  visit,  after  the  condemnation  of  the 
proprietor. 

The  services  of  Sandys  and  his  companion  Sirr,  were  not  confined 
alone  to  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  those  who  were  chafed 
as  being  implicated  in  the  then  pending  conspiracy.  To  their  especial 
discretion  was  also  entrusted  the  procuration  and  maintenance  of  that 
«pecies  of  evidence,  which  it  was  necessary  to  produce  for  the  conviction 
of  those  who  were  accused  of  treasonable  acts.  In  this  pursuit  they 
vere  greatly  aided  by  the  law ;  for,  under  the  statute  regulating  prose- 
cutions for  high  treason,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  of  a  single  witness 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  in  Ireland, 
although,  according  to  the  statute  law  in  England,  two  witnesses  were 
expressly  required  to  procure  a  conviction  there.  Thus,  by  a  designed 
omission  of  the  clause  in  the  Irish  act,  the  informer's  tale  was  disencum- 
bered of  that  check  which  even  a  brother  perjurer's  story  might  afford 
from  the  absence  of  sufficient  corroboration.  The  notorious  Jemmy 
03bibn  was  a  pupil  and  confidential  minion  of  Sinv  and  a  person 
in  every  way  deserving  of  some  notice  in  the  memoir  of  his  patron  and 
protector. 

CKBRiBif  was  a  native  of  Stradbally,  in  the  (Queen's  County, 
and  having  early  in  life  lost  his  character  amongst  his  rustic  neighbours, 
lie  subsequently  came  to  Dublin,  and  for  a  few  years  found  employment 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  La  Touche  at  Marley.  Being  of  an  idle  and  vicious 
nature,  he  afterwards  enlisted  in  the  service  of  some  excise  officer,  and  first 
commenced  his  career  as  an  informer  and  impostor,  by  prying  into 
the  conduct  of  the  publicans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  for  breaches 
of  the  revenue  regulations ;  and  between  the  rewards  he  receiVed  from 
his  employers,  and  the  bribes  he  extorted  from  the  publicans  whom 
lie  intimidated,  he  contrived  to  supply  his  pockets  with  money  for  some 
time.  The  political  organization  which  was  in  progress  amongst  the 
people  of  Dublin  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1797,  affi)rded  however  a 
more  lucrative  employment  for  the  spy  and  informer,  than  the  pursuits  in 
which  he  had  been  theretofore  engaged.  In  the  month  of  April,  1797) 
(XBrien  informed  a  magistrate  of  the  Queen's  Coun^,  named  Higgins, 
who  was  then  in  Dublin,  that  he  knew  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  Union  then  going  on  amongst  the  people ; 
and  that  he  had  been  forced  to  take  the  oath  of  the  society  contrary  to 
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hiflinoliDMion.     Hig^^  iaunediately  oanmimieated  the  MrtdHgMMie  to 
Laid  PorftarHngtoiiy  who  aftervfards  iatradnced  O'Boieii  to  Hfr.SewetMj 
Cooke,  aad  soaie  Bieoaben  of  thego^esnment,  in  tlie  chwnlwir  /o£  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comakoaa.    Haviag  heaid  the  slofj  finopi 
(/Bneiiy  it  was  finally  arranged  between  bun  and  his  new  hieoABf 
in  order  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  their  projeots,  that  (y&aeQ  ahonld 
oalist  in  one  of  the  dragoon  r^;iments»  then  qnarteredin  Diittlin,  and 
etill  oontinae  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  soeiety  fi>r<the4U5qi|isitaflii  of 
f tffth^  intelligence.     What  object  was  to  be  attained  by  enrolling  this 
man  in  the  ranks  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  it  would  be  .difficult  to  ooiajeo- 
ture>  unless,  perhaps,  that  Slaving  engaged  him  as  a  spy  and  inCbnaerto 
go  into  the  city,  the  advisers  of  the  govemm^it  thought  they  mi^ht 
likewise  kvail  themselves  of  his  serrioes  within  the  walls  of  the  barvadks^ 
where  it  was  suspected  'that  sedition  was  also*  making  its  way  amon^  * 
the  military  bands;  but  frnn  whatever  motive  the  plan  prooeeded, 
the  Att(»Tiey-Gloneral  c^nly  avowed  the  arvangemeat  thus  agveed  ^eo 
during  the  course  of  the  laiab  that  subsequmtly  oconrrod^    O'Brien  act- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  his  emidoy^s,  continued  to  communicate  with 
them,  and,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  was  actually  appoiBted 
secretary  to  a  branch  of  the  confederacy  during  this  period;  and  in  the 
mon^  of  May,  1797,  a  considerable  number  of  men  assembled  in  a  puWc 
house  in  Meath-street,  were  apprehended  by  Majw  Sirr  and  a  military 
party,    and  upon  (yBrien's  information,   were  subsequentiy  indieled 
for  high  treason.    The  trial  of  the  persons  thus  appreh^ided  ^^d  not 
take  place  until  the  month  of  January,  1798,  and  during  tiiat  interval 
(XBrien  continued  on  active  service  for  the  state ;  but  his  firsi^^pear- 
ance  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  a  witness,  put  an  end  to  his  utility  in  that 
character,  by  tl^  exposure  of  his  infamous  life,  and  the  enormity  of  tiie 
peijuries  he  dared  to  practice  on  the  occasion. 

The  first  victim  selected  for  his  testimony  was  a  person  named  Fatriek 
Finny.  The  informer's  tale  was  well  connected  and  artfoUy  told ;  beii^ 
uncontradicted,  a  ecmviction  up(m  an  indictment  for  high  treaaon -mast 
have  followed ;  but  the  accused  was  aUy  defended,  and  by  the  urated 
eflfeot  of  a  masterly  cross  examination  of  the  informer  himsdf ,  aad  the 
testimony  of  several  respectable  witnesses,  O'Brien's  evidenoe  was  dis- 
credited, and  Finny  was  acquitted.  The  lives  of  a  crowd  <tf  men 
depended  upon  the  result  of  this  first  trial;  and  the  crown  prosecutcMfs 
finding  their  chief  evidence  thus  branded  with  perjury  in  tiie  outset, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  prosecution  of  all  the  otfa^  persons  who  had 
been  apprehended  upon  his  information,  and  they  were  consequently  dis- 
charged, upon  the  motion  of  the  Attomey«Genm«l^  at  the  termiaatioBof 
the  commissi<m. 

The  stop  thus  put  to  O'Brien's  murderous  caz^eer,  ^was  oy«fty  owia^  lo 
the  skill  and  advocacy  of  CuanAir,  who  ddfended  Finny.  fiSs  addressto 
the  court  contains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  eloquanoe  that  oven 'Af 
«Yer  dfllivesed.   The  witness  hafing  stated  that  he  knew  of  ten4lMmMHfd 
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mM'-  beiBg^  leagiied  in  treasonable  oon^kaey  wkiun  the  dt^of  DtibliB, 
1(6%  Gutrany  in  oommenting  on  that  allegatibn,  saidi— t-^^Areyou  ppe- 
'pored  when  OTBrien  shall  come  fdrwaird  against  ieai  thousand  of  jronr 

*  fellow-citisens^  te  assist  him  in  digging  liie  graves  Which  he  has  destined 

*  to  receive  them,  one  by  one  ?  No !  could  your  hearts  yield  for  a  moment 
<  to  the  suggestion,  your  own  reflections  would  vindicate  the  justioe  of 
'Grodf  and  the  insulted  ohamoter  of  man ;  you  would  fly  from  the  secrets 
'of  your  chamber,  and  take  refuge  in  the  multitude  fixNu  these  *  com- 
«punctiouS  vintings,*  which  meaner  men  would  not  look  on  without 
'horror.  Do  not  think  I  am  speaking  disrespectfully  of  you  when  I  siqr> 
'that  while  an  O'Brien  may  be  found,  it  may  be  the  lot  of  the  proudest 
'  among  you  to  be  in  the  dock  instead  of  the  juiy  box.  How  then,  on 
'  such  an  occasion,  would  any  of  you  feel  if  such  evidence  as  has  been 
'heatd  this  day  were  adduced  against  you  ?  The  application  afl^ts  you 
'-^you  shrink  fVom  the  imaginiury  situation ; — ^remember  then  the  great 
'mandate  of  your  religion — *  do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should 
'do  unto  you/  Why  do  you  condescend  to  listen  to  me  with  sneh 
'  attention  ?  Why  are  you  so  anxious,  if  even  from  me  any  thing  should 
'fidl  tending  to  enlighten  you  on  the  present  awful  occasion?  Is  it 
'  because,  bound  by  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath,  your  heart  will  not 
'  allow  you  to  forfeit  it  ?  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  object  of 
'  C/Brien  to  take  down  the  prisoner  for  the  reward  that  follows  ?  Have 
'  you  not  seen  with  what  more  than  instinctive  keenness  this  bloodhound 
'  has  pursued  his  victim  ?  how  he  has  kept  him  in  view  from  place  to 
'  place,  until  he  hunts  him  through  the  avenues  of  the  court,  to  where  the 
'  unhappy  man  stands  now,  hopeless  of  all  succour  but  that  which  your 
'  verdict  shall  afford.  I  have  heard  of  assassinations  by  sword,  by  pistol^ 
'  and  by  da^^r,  but  here  is  a  wretch  who  would  dip  the  evangelists  in 
'  blood*  If  he  thinks  he*  has  not  sworn  his  victim  to  death,  he  is  ready  to 
'  swear  without  mer^  and  without  end :  but  oh  1  do  not,  I  conjure  you» 
'  su^r  him  to  take  an  oath :  the  hand  of  the  murderer  should  not  poUute 
'the  purity  of  the  gospel^  or  if  he  will  swear,  let  it  be  by  the  knife,  the 
'pit>per  symbol  of  his  profession." 

No  longer  daiing  to  use  him  as  a  witness  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
C/Biien  was  still  retained  by  liie  authorities,  and  kept  on  duty  within 
the  c<»Tidors  of  the  Castle ;  where,  under  the  guidance  and  protection*  of 
Minors  Sandys  and  Siir,  he  rendered  such  services  as  his  peculiar 
chanuster  and  abilities  aflbrded.  Many  persons  are  still  living  who  have 
seen  Major  Sirr,  accompanied  by  O'Brien  and  a  band  of  companion 
instruments,  passing  through  the  public  thoroughfares  in  quest  of 
victims  ;  and  their  descriptions  stUl  vividly  depict  the  hcMTor  and 
apprehenuon  with  which  he  and  they  were  regarded,  and  unfold  many 
acts  of  the  brutal  and  audacious  spirit  in  which  their  missions  were 
performed.  A  gentleman  of  distinction  in  our  city,  lately  described  to  the 
writer  a  scene  which  he'  beheld  in  the  open  day,  during  the  period  to 
wlueh  we  are  nowalluding»    He  said  that  he  xemembered  upon  one 
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particular  occasion^  having  seen  Major  Sirr  come  out  of  the  lower  Ca8ll& 
gate,  accompanied  by  O'Brien  and  a  few  others,  and  then  proceed  along; 
Dame-street.  That  a  gentleman  of  a  distinguished  mien»  and  eyidently 
a  stranger,  attracted  by  the  singular  appearance  of  the  party,  stopped, 
and  with  an  indication  of  surprise  regarded  them  as  tiiey  went  by  him. 
The  manner  of  the  stranger  attracted  the  notice  of  O'Brien,  who,  darting 
from  his  place  in  the  groups  prostrated  the  gentieman  upon  the  pavement 
with  a  well-directed  blow.  Major  Sirr  hearing  the  noise,  turned  round, 
and  seizing  O'Brien,  thrust  him  back  to  his  place  again,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  onward  without  further  noticing  the  audacity  of  his  subordinate^ 
The  crowd  gathered  about  the  indignant  gentleman,  and  raised  him  from 
the  ground :  he  spoke  of  the  laws,  and  said  something  of  redress,  but  his 
silent  auditors  only  shook  their  heads  and  passed  away. 

While  Sandys  and  Sirr  were  thus  employed  against  the  politicaf 
adversaries  of  the  government,  under  its  authority  and  for  its  rewaida^ 
they  were  not  neglectful  of  the  opportunities  which  their  avocations 
afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  property,  by  the  plunder  of  those  whose 
homes  were  open  to  their  scrutiny.  Under  the  authority  with  which 
they  were  invested,  they  ransacked  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  in  search  of  men ;  but  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  and  other  portable 
property  were  openly  appropriated  by  these  functionaries  to  their  own 
use  and  advantage. 

The  case  of  John  Hevey  affords  an  instance  from  which  a  genera!^ 

idea  may  be  formed,  of  the  extent  of  the  atrocities  which  Sirr  and* 

Sandys  perpetrated,  upon  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  came 

within  the  reach  of  their  power.    In  the  early  part  of  1798,  a  man 

named  Maguire  was  prosecuted  for  some  offence  against  the  state,  and 

Mr.  Hevey,  then  an  opulent  brewer,  happened  to  be  present  at  his  triaL 

He  saw  a  man  enter  the  witness-box  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution, 

whose  character  he  knew  to  be  infamous ;  and  having  stated  some  facts 

to  the  counsel  of  the  accused,  he  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  proved 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  the  informer  was  not  worthy  of 

belief,  and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  acquitted.    A  few  days  after  the 

trial,  Hevey  met  Sirr  in  the  street,  when  the  latter  confronted  him  by 

demanding  how  he  (Hevey)  dared  to  interfere  in  his  business,  and  swore 

by  G —  that  he  would  teach  him  how  to  meddle  with  "  his  people." 

On  the  following  day  Hevey  was  way-laid,  captured,  and  conveyed  te 

the  Provost  s  prison,  in  the  precincts  of  Dublin  Castle,  of  which  Major 

Sandys  was  the  keeper.    In  the  oblivion  of  that  abode  he  remained  for 

seven  weeks ;   at  length  Sandys  visited  him,  saying,  "  I  have  seen  you 

ride  a  smart  sort  of  mare,  you  can't  use  her  here,  you  had  better  give 

me  an  order  for  her."     Hevey  gladly  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  as  it 

afforded  him  the  means  of  communicating  with  his  family,  who  were 

ignorant  of  his  place  of  captivity,  and  he  gave  the  desired  order  for  the 

mare.    In  a  few  days  after,  Hevey  was  brought  before  a  court  martial^ 

and  sentenced  to  death !    The  minutes  of  the  evidence,  however,  came 
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before  Lord  Cornwallis,  who,  shocked  hj  the  foulness  of  the  pro8ecntion» 
and  the  harbaritj  of  the  sentence,  instantly  annuUed  the  finding  of  the 
court,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  liberated.  Hevej  subseqently 
brought  an  action  against  Sandjs  for  the  recovery  of  his  mare^  and  the 
latter  not  daring  to  appear  in  court,  restored  the  mare,  and  paid  the  costs 
incurred  by  its  owner. 

While  the  superintendence  of  the  state  prison  was  confided  to  the 
especial  care  of  Sandys,   the  out  business  was  undertaken   by   Sirr, 
assisted  by  his  mysterious  and  irresponsible  band ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  capture  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Union  at  Bond's  house,  Sirr  was 
present  at  the  apprehension  of  almost  all  the  other  persons  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  at  that  period.     The  large  reward  offered 
by  the  government  for  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  FitzgeraW,  excited 
the  zeal  of  Sirr  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  *him  to  make  great  exertions 
to  accomplish  the  desires  of  his  employers ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  had 
very  nearly  fallen  by  the  hand  of  one  of  that  young  nobleman's  faithful 
adherents :    the  circumstance  is  thus  related  in  Moore*s  life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald : — '  It  was  thought  advisable,  as  a  means  of  baffling 
pursuit,  that  he  (Lord  Edward)  should  not  remain  more  than  a  night 
or  two  in  any  one  place ;  and,  among  other  retreats  contemplated  for 
him,  application  had  been  made,  near  a  week  before,  to  his  former  host, 
Murphy,  who  consented  willingly  to  receive  him.    Immediately  after, 
however,  appeared  the  proclamation,  ofiering  a  reward  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, which  so  much  alarmed  Murphy,  who  was  a  person  not  of  very 
strong  mind  or  nerves,  that  he  repented  of  his  offer,  and  would  most 
gladly  have  retracted  it,  had  he  but  known  how  to  communicate  with  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself. 

<  On  the  17th,  Ascension  Thursday,  he  had  been  led  to  expect  his  noble* 
guest  would  be  with  him ;  but  owing  most  probably  to  the  circumstance' 
I  am  about  to  mention,  his  lordship  did  not  then  make  his  appearance. 
On  the  very  morning  of  that  day,  the  active  Town-Major  Sirr  had 
received  information  that,  a  party  of  persons,  supposed  to  be  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  body-guard,  would  be  on  their  way  from  Thomas- 
street  to  Usher's  Island  at  a  certain  hour  that  night.  Accordingly, 
taking  with  him  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  for  his  purpose,  and 
accompanied  also  by  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Emerson,  Major  Sirr  proceeded 
at  the  proper  time  to  the  quarter  pointed  out,  and  there  being  two  different 
ways  (either  Watling-street  or  Dirty-lane)  by  which  the  expected  party 
might  come,  divided  his  force  so  as  to  intercept  them  by  either  road. 
A  similar  plan  having  happened  to  be  adopted  by  Lord  Edward's  escort, 
there  took  place  in  each  of  these  two  streets  a  conflict  between  the  par- 
ties ;  and  Major  Sirr,  who  had  almost  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  in  his  quar- 
ter, was  near  losing  his  life.  In  defending  himself  with  a  sword  which 
he  had  snatched  from  one  of  his  assailants,  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell, 
and  had  not  those  with  whom  he  was  engaged  been  much  more  occupied 
with  their  noble  charge  than  with  him^  he  could  hardly  have  escaped. 
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<  But  their  chief  object  beixig  Lord  Edward's  safety,  after  snapfmig  s  pialol 
^  or  two  at  Sirr,  thej  hurried  away.    On  rejoining  his  frienda  in  the  otfaar 

<  street,  the  Town-Major  found  that  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  one 
^of  their  opponents,  and  this  prisoner,  who  represented  himself  aa  a 
'manufacturer  of  muslin  firom  Scotland,  and  whose  skilfnllj  aflsnmail 
'  ignorance  of  Irish  affairs  induced  them,  a  day  or  two  aflter^  to  diachaxga 
'  him  as  innocent,  proved  to  have  been  no  other  than  the  famous  M^Gabe, 
'Lord  Edward's  confidential  agent,  and  one  of  the  most  aetive  orgaDiaseiB 
'in  the  whole  conftderacj." 

That  service,  however,  which  above  all  others  placed  the  GovenuDent 
under  its  gi^test  obligation  to  Sirr,  was- performed  by  him  at  the  time  of 
the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald^  in  the  mouth  of  May,  179& 
That  event  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Moore : — 

'<  Mr.  Murphy  had  just  begun  to  ask  his  guest  whether  he  woizld  like 
'  some  tea,  when,  hearing  a  trampling  on  the  stairs,  he  turned  round,,  and 
'  saw  Major  Swan  enter  the  room.    Scarcely  had  this  officer  time  to  mea* 
'  tion  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  Lord  Edward  jumped  up,  as  MurpHj 
'  describes  liim,  '*  like  a  tiger"  from  the  bed,  on  seeing  which  Swan  fixed  a 
'small  pocket  pistol  at  him,  but  without  effect,  and  then,  tumijig  round 
'  short  upon  Murphy,  from  whom  he  seemed  to  apprehend  an  attack,  thruat 
'  the  pistol  violently  in  his  face,  saying  to  a  soldier,  who  just  then  entered* . 
"Take  that  fellow  away.'*     Almost  at  the  same  instant,  Lord  Edward. 
'  struck  at  Swan  with  a  dagger,  which,  it  now  appeared,  he  had  in  the  bed 
'  with  him,  and,  immediately  afler,  Ryan,  armed  only  with  a  sword  cane, 
'  entered  the  room.    In  the  mean  time,  Major  Sirr,  who  had  stopped  below 
'to  place  the  pickets  round  the  house,  hearing  the  report  of  Swan's  pistol, 
'hurried  up  to  the  landing,  and  from  thence  saw,  within  the  room.  Lord 
'  Edward  struggling  between  Swan  and  Byan,  the  latter  down  on  the  floor, 
'  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  both  clinging  to  their  powerful  adversary,  who 
'  was  now  dragging  them  towards  the  door.   Threatened,  as  he  was  with  a 
'fate  similar  to  that  of  his  companions,  Sirr  had  no  alternative  but  to  fire, 
'  and,  aiming  his  pistol  deliberately,  he  lodged  the  contents  in  Lord  Ed- 
'  ward's  right  arm,  near  the  shoulder.    The  wound  for  a  moment  stag* 
'gered  him,  but  as  he  again  rallied,  and  was  pushing  towards  the  door, 
'  Major  Sirr  called  up  the  soldiers  i  and  so  desperate  were  their  captive's 
'  struggles,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  lay  their  firelocks  across  him, . 
'  before  he  could  be  disarmed  or  bound,  so  as  to  prevent  further  mischief. 
*'  It  was  during  one  of  these  instinctive  efforts  of  courage,  that  the 
'  opportunity  was,  as  I  understand,  taken  by  a  wretched  drummer  to  give 
'him  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  which,  though  slight,  yet,  from  its 
'position,  contributed  not  a  little  to  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  his  last 
'  hours.    There  are  also  instances  mentioned  of  rudeness,  both  in  language 
'and  conduct,  which  he  had  to  suffer,  while  in  this  state,  from  some  of  the 
'  minor  tools  of  government,  and  which,  even  of  such  men,  it  is  painlul  and . 
'difficult  to  believe.    But  so  it  is, 

"  Curs  snap, at  lions  in  the  toU%  wbos^iookt 
Frighted  them  being  free." 
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It  is  not  now  perhaps  in  oar  power,  from  the  evidence  afforded  bj  the 
fcHregoing  descripiio&  of  the  renamire  that  took  place  between  Lord 
Edward  and  his  aaaaihuits^  to  saj  whether  they  oouM  have  secured  him 
without  the  aid  of  the  mortal  wound  which  he  received  from  the  pistol  of 
Sirr.  He  had  no  fire-arms  however ;  and  Sirr  is  represented  to  have  had 
a  guard  of  scddiers  at  his  back  when  he  fired  upon  his  victim ;  but  what- 
ever it  was  that  prompted  the  act,  whether  mortal  fear,  or  cold-blooded 
design,  it  rendered  the  state  a  service  of  almost  incalculable  advantage — 
it  at  once  avoided  the  public  accusation  and  trial  of  the  noble  chief  of  the 
confederacy ;  it  secured  the  Government  against  the  possibility  of  his 
acquittal ;  and  at  one  blow  achieved  the  purposes  of  a  sentence,  which 
perhaps,  with  all  their  thirst  for  vengeance,  the  rulers  of  the  time  never 
would  have  dared  to  execute. 

The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  establishment  of 
martial  law,  further  extended  the  operations  and  increased  the  power  of 
Sirr ;  while  the  general  Indemnity  Act  passed  for  the  impunity  of  those 
who,  to  adopt  its  words,  '<  had '  done  divers  acts  not  justifiable  by  law," 
protected  him  against  the  consequence  of  his  delinquencies  on  the  return 
of  tranquillity.  In  performing  the  orders  of  his  employers,  however. 
Major  Sirr  would  not  have  earned  the  hatred  and  execration  of  the  com- 
munity, if  those  duties  had  only  been  executed  with  the  proper  zeal  of  a 
public  officer  employed  by  the  state ;  had  his  services  been  rendered 
according  to  this  spirit,  he  would  not  have  deserved  these  animadver- 
sions ;  but  when  we  find  him  canying  the  spirit  of  a  vulgar  tyrant  into 
the  discha^e  of  his  official  duties,  and  indulging  in  the  gratuitous  perse- 
cution of  those  who  were  saved  from  the  scofiblds  of  his  employers,  it 
would  be  an  abuse  of  charity  to  withhold  the  details  in  order  to  spare 
his  memory  from  the  condemnation  of  posterity. 

The  year  *98  passed  away  with  its  horrors  ;  the  insurrection  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  silence  of  a  subdued  nation  was  hailed  as  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity.  The  valuable  services  of  O'Brien  were  no  longer  needed, 
and  he  became  a  troublesome  encumbrance  to  his  former  protectors.  Could ' 
he,  like  his  brother  professor  Reynolds,  have  refeiTcd  to  his  services,  and  * 
enumerated  his  claims  upon  the  state,  by  the  number  of  <*  the  coffins  he 
had  filled,'*  he  would  have  been  loaded  with  wealth,  and  enabled,  like  that 
individual,  to  leave  a  country  where  hislife  was  both  hateful  and  insecure  ; 
but  Providence  decided  otherwise,  and,  by  a  just  retribution,  that  govern- 
ment which  had  once  endeavoured  to  make  O'Brien  the  intermediate 
instrument  in  the  destruction  of  others,  in  a  short  time  after  became  his 
own  accuser.  In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  memorable  year  1800,  the 
vi^lance  of  the  authorities  was  aroused  by  the  circumstance  of  a  number 
of  peisons  assembling  in  a  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilmainham,  for  the  pur«* 
pose  of  playing  foot-ball.  This  event,  unimportant  as  it  was,  however 
had  its  effect  upon  the  troubled  conscience  of  the  state ;  and  apprehending , 
that  sedition  lurked  in  the  ranks  of  the  ball  players.  Major  Sirr  was 
directed  to  interrupt  the  game,  and  capture  any  suspected  chstfacters  that 
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his  lojal  instinct  might  detect  amongst  the  crowd.  Having  arriyed  at  the 
field,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  he  stationed  0*Brien  and  some 
soldiers  at  one  side,  with  directions  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  people, 
while  Sirr,  accompanied  by  another  military  party,  proceeded  to  enter 
the  field  by  the  common  entrance.  0*Brien,  however,  was  not  satis- 
fied to  remain  on  the  outside,  and  proceeded  to  climb  over  the  wall  into 
the  field.  Some  persons  seeing  him  thus  scaling  the  wall  with  soldiers^ 
and  fearing  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  them,  cried  out» 
'^  O'Brien  the  informer  T*  upon  which  the  game  was  suspended,  and  the 
people  began  to  move  away  from  that  quarter  of  the  field.  Infuriated  by 
the  manner  in  which  his  appearance  was  announced,  O'Brien  leaped  from 
the  wall,  and  rushing  upon  a  decrepid  invalid,  named  John  Hoey,  who 
was  standing  by  observing  the  scene,  with  a  dagger  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart!  This  murder,  although  done  in  their  service,  still  was  too  foul 
even  for  his  powerful  patrons  to  protect  O'Brien  against  its  consequences; 
and  a  prosecution  having  been  instituted  by  the  relatives  of  the  victim,  the 
government  gave  up  its  indiscreet  servant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  very- 
laws,  which  its  own  conduct  had  previously  taught  him  to  disregard.  On 
O'Brien's  trial.  Major  Sirr  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  defence,  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  the  prisoner  was  subject 
to  mental  derangement ;  but  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  pronounced  him 
guilty,  and  the  presiding  judge  (Day)  sentenced  him  to  death.  **  If 
murder  admitted  of  aggravation,'' — said  that  learned  judge  upon  the 
occasion — "  the  felon's  crime,  which  had  been  clearly  established  in  evi- 
dence to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  jury,  was  aggravated  by  the 
most  unprovoked,  wanton,  and  savage  cruelty ;  he  murdered  an  innocent, 
infirm,  and  defenceless  man ;  a  man  with  whom  it  was  probable  he  had 
no  previous  intercourse,  and  in  consequence  against  whom  he  could 
harbour  no  particular  malice ;  but  it  was  therefore  substantiated  that  he 
cherished  malice  prepense  against  mankind  in  general,  whence  he  became 
a  member  unfit  for  society,  for  whose  sake  and  example  he  should  be  made 
an  ignominious  and  disgraceful  sacrifice."  On  the  gibbet,  O'Brien 
expressed  his  disappointment.at  the  ingratitude  of  the  state,  for  abandoning^ 
him  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  died  warning  the  concourse  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  never  to  put  any  trust  in  the  Castle  authorities. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  frequenters  of  the  early  markets  in  this 
city,  have  repeatedly  seen  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  paid  by  the 
populace  to  an  ancient  horse,  who  was  wont  to  come  in  with  loads  of 
vegetables  from  the  country.  To  every  person  he  seemed  to  be  well 
known,  and  with  all  he  was  a  decided  favourite — and  few  persons  went 
by  him  without  bestowing  some  token  of  their  regard,  expressed  by  pat- 
ting his  neck  in  that  peculiar  manner  in  which  such  kindness  is  indicated  ; 
while  others  more  attentive  to  his  wants,  were  ever  at  hand  with  little 
offerings  of  hay  and  oats,  to  nourish  their  old  favourite,  as  he  stood  in 
the  public  way.  It  is  from  such  incidents,  that  the  feelings  of  a 
people  can  best  be  ascertained  and  understood ;  for  if  a  stranger  asked 
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why  the  animal  was  such  a  popular  favourite,  he  heard  in  reply, — <<  that ' 
horse  it  was,  that  drew  Jemmy  0*Brien  to  the  gallows !" 

The  indemnity  act  having  thrown  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  of  the  state 
Snstruments,  hy  prohibiting  eveiy  sort  of  legal  investigation  and  redress, 
means  are  therefore  not  now  afforded  to  us,  to  relate  the  many  tales  that 
might  be  told  of  Sirr's  cruel  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  in* 
vested  in  those  calamitous  times.  One  case,  however,  not  comprehended 
by  the  general  indemnity,  still  gives  us  sufficient  proof  of  the  personal 
animosity  and  private  revenge  that  so  often  directed  the  exercise  of  his 
power.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  notice,  we  mentioned  the  for- 
tunate escape  of  John  Hevey  from  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and 
his  subsequent  restoration  to  liberty.  Foiled  in  the  deadly  object  of  his 
prosecution,  Sirr  seems  to  have  suffered  disappointment  at  the  circum- 
stance, for  afterwards  meeting  Hevey  in  a  public  room,  in  the  month  of 
September,  1801,  he  had  the  daring  publicly  to  say,  that  Hevey  ought  to 
have  been  hanged.  The  indignant  gentleman  having  replied,  by  desig- 
nating Sirr  as  a  slanderous  scoundrel,  the  major  rushed  upon  him,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  satellites,  who  attended  him  in  disguise,  bore 
him  away  handcuffed  to  the  Provost's  prison  in  the  Castle,  where  he  was 
delivered  to  Major  Sandys,  under  a  warrant  signed  by  Sirr  himself. 
In  a  loathsome  dungeon  at  this  place,  Hevey  was  confined  for  several 
days ;  at  length  his  friends  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  directed  to 
Major  Sandys,  who  in  conjunction  with  Sirr  made  a  return  upon  it, 
jstating  that  Hevey  was  in  custody  under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig, 
for  high  treason.  The  judge  before  whom  the  case  came,  not  suspecting 
that  the  return  stated  a  gross  falsehood,  was  obliged  to  remand  the  pri- 
soner, and  Hevey  was  again  brought  back  to  the  horrors  of  the  Provost's* 
It  was  communicated  to  Hevey,  that  if  he  would  apologise  to  Sirr  for  his 
insolence  in  the  coffee-room,  he  would  obtain  his  liberty ;  but  the  pro* 
posal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  Hevey.  His  family,  however,  seeing 
that  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  his  captors,  afforded  the  only  escape 
from  pestilence  and  incarceration,  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  an 
apology  dictated  by  Sirr,  and  thus  he  once  more  was  free.  Hevey  upon 
his  liberation  adopted  the  best  mode  of  redress  and  self- vindication,  for 
the  indignity  to  which  he  had  been  forced  to  submit ;  he  brought  an  action 
for  an  assault  and  false  imprisonment  against  Sirr,  and  having  fully  estab- 
lished the  foregoing  facts,  obtained  a  verdict  for  substantial  damages. 
At  this  trial  Curkan  was  the  leading  counsel  of  Hevey,  and  that  great 
orator  and  advocate  fuUy  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
to  him,  of  exposing  and  denouncing  the  deeds  and  characters  of  both 
Sandys  and  Sirr,  whose  united  acts  formed  the  wrongs  of  which  his 
injured  client  complained.  His  statement  of  the  plaintiff  s  case  holds  its 
place  amongst  the  finest  of  his  forensic  efforts,  and  the  following  passage 
in  the  opening  of  his  address,  explaining  to  the  jury  why  he  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  theme  of  liberty,  is  full  of  beauty : — 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  address  myself  to  any  of  your  proud  feelings  of 
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'liberty.   The  season  for  that  is  past   There  was  indeed  « tuna  when  ia 

*  addressing  a  jury  on  yety  infmor  violations  <^  hnman  rights^  I  have  Colt 
*my  bosom  glow  and  swcdl  with  the  noble  and  ^yating  eonsoioiiflaefis  of 

*  being  a  freeman,  speaking  to  freemen,  and  in  afiee  country;  wtieTOyif  I- 
^  was  not  able  to  commttnicate  the  generous  flame  to  their  bosomsy  I  was- 

*  not  at  least  so  cold  as  not  to  catdi  it  from  them.   But  that  was  «  sjimpt^ 

<  thy  which  1  am  not  now  so  foolish  as  to  affiact  either  to  inspire  or  to  par- 

*  ticipate — I  will  not  insult  you  by  the  bitter  mockery  of  such  an  affectloiH 

*  buried  as  you  are,  I  do  not  wish  to  conjure  up  the  shades  of  departed 

<  freedom  to  flutter  round  your  tomb»  to  haunt  or  reproach  you.     Wheie 

*  freedom  is  no  more  it  is  a  mischievous  prDfanation  to  use  her  Imagomgo  $ 

<  because  it  tends  to  deceive  the  man  who  is  no  longer  free,  upon  the  moat 

*  important  of  all  points,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  situation  to  whi^  he  is 
'reduced ;  and  to  make  him  confound  the  Ucentiousneea  of  wcwda  with 
'  the  real  possession  of  freedom/' 

Robert  Emmet  was  apprehended  in  a  house  at  Harold^-croeB,  hj. 
Major  Sirr  and  a  military  party  in  September,  1803;  and  Sirr  wma 
examined  as  a  witness  for  the  crown  cm  his  subsequent  trial. 

In  1808,  when  the  police  establishment  was  founded  under  the  48th 
George  3rd,  Major  Sirr  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  c^  the 
head  station,  in  conjunction  wiHi  the  late  Alderman  Darley  and  Mr. 
Graves,  barrister.  Thus  rewarded  with  a  lucrative  magisterial  appoint- 
ment, Sirr  was  a  public  functionary  upon  whom  the  government  oolM 
depend  in  times  of  need :  and  in  order  to  attach  him  by  other  ties  to  their 
service,  he  was  {resented  with  the  use  of  a  suite  of  handsome  apartDnents 
in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  to  the  Ume  of  hie 
death. 

The  favours  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  services,  enabled  Sirr  to  ap- 
pear  as  a  man  of  station  and  consequence ;  and  shortly  after  his 
he  was  met  in  the  pubUc  exhibitions,  contending  with  the  peaceful 
noisseurs  for  the  acquisition  of  wcnrks  of  art,  and  soon  became  known  as 
a  collector.    Notwithstanding,  however,  that  he  was  present  at  every  sale 
or  exhibition,  and  gave  considerable  sums  of  money  for  pictures,  stitt  he 
never  acquired  the  character  of  a  man  of  taste  or  judgment  in  the  fine 
arts.    He  filled  a  large  gallery  with  pictures,  but  the  visitor  on  leaving  it 
generally  said  it  was  the  largest  collection  of  indifferent  pictufes  that  be 
had  ever  seen ;  thus  vindicating  the  beautiftd  and  anuable  qualities  from 
which  the  true  love  of  art  ever  emanates,  and  proving  how  difficult  it  is- 
for  a  low  or  a  coarse  nature  to  assume  its  semblance.    Sirr,  hewever^ 
persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  works  of  ut,  and  from  the  apparent  aidour ' 
of  his  desire  to  acquire  them,  men  were  ahnoet  inclined  to  forget  ^bm- 
ruthless  town  major  in  the  patron  of  taste.    In  the  course  of  his  lon(g 
life  he  accumulated  large  cottsctioiis  of  paintings,  mineralogy,  geologfV 
and  articles  of  virtu.    Some  assert  that  he  indo^od  in  these  expeneive- 
tastes  as  a  resource  from  the  reflectiona  whidi  his  past  career  bBM^ullp  te 
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]iim ;  'and  tbose  wko  were  istiiiiate  with  him  in  his  hotter  life,  dea^be 
liim  86  saffering  from  the  <yppteBSi<m  of 

«  ■  that  perUiMiB  stuff 

'*  WUeh  w«igh8  upiMi  the  heart.*' 

His  old  companion  Sandys,  however,  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  sup- 

j^ressing  the  visitings  of  conscience*     The  rewards  that  he  received 

'ler  his  services,  were  spent  in  vice  and  dissipation,  which  undermined  hia 

constitution ;  and  having  past  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  in  misery  and 

obscurity,  he  died  in  the  village  of  Lucan,  in  the  month  of  April,  1812* 

By  a  regulation  that  was  adopted  some  years  ago,  the  duties  of  town 
miQor  were  required  to  be  discharged  by  a  military  officer ;  and  conse- 
quently it  became  necessary  to  place  Sirr  (who  had  long  since  attained 
the  full  station)  upon  the  retired  list.  In  depriving  him,  however,  of  Ihe 
ofl&oe  in  which  he  had  rendered  such  efficient  services  to  the  former  go- 
vernment^ and  in  which  he  had  acquired  such  personal  notoriety,  the 
commander-in-chief  conferred  upon  him  an  honour  which  should  be 
reserved  alone  for  military  men, — ^but  hear  it,  ye  heroes  of  the  Peninsula 
«nd  Waterloo,  that  the  civilian  Town- Major  Sirr,  the  bravo  of  the  Irish 
fOYMnment  in  1798, -—upon  his  retirement  from  that  office,  received  an 
autograph  letter  of  thanks  and  praise  from  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duhe 
ef  York. 

The  state  of  the  Irisli  metropolis  since  the  close  of  the  past  century 
afforded  hut  few  opportunities  for  the  exertion  of  Sirr*s  peculiar  abilities ; 
and  his  operations  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  magis- 
terial office,  with  which  his  employers  had  rewarded  him.  In  times  of 
tranquillity  he  was  only  formidable  to  the  hackney  coachmen  and  car- 
drivers,  whose  derelictions  came  within  his  jurisdiction ;  and  towards 
these  he  dealt  with  a  spirit  somewhat  resembling  the  rigour  of  his  pre- 
vious career.  It  was,  however,  only  in  times  when  the  habecu  corpus 
act  was  suspended^  when  martial  law  prevailed,  and  when  general  in- 
demnity acts  afforded  impunity  for  every  atrocity  done  in  the  service  of 
the  state,  that  the  spirit  of  Sirr  was  awake  and  in  full  activity.  Hated 
and  execrated  as  he  was  by  the  great  mass  of  the^people  of  Dublin,  it  is 
yet  a  remarkable  fact,  that  he  passed  his  long  life  amongst  Ihem  in  per- 
fect safety ;  and  in  accounting  for  this  instance  of  pq[>ular  forbearance, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
mere  hireling  Instrument,  and  permitted  him  to  pass  unscathed,  because 
the  mastar  delinquents  by  whom  he  was  set  on  and  supported  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  revenge. 

Although  eoritthed  by  the  rewards  he  received  for  his  seal  and  activity, 
aad  still  further  endowed  with  the  emoluments  of  his  magisterial  office, 
yet  Sirr  did  not  possess  suffident  dignity  of  mind  to  induce  him  to  assert 
any  clajm  io  politkal  indqieDdence.  The  sobserviency  with  which  he 
conceded  to  {he  orders  of  the  Government  in  his  first  connection  with  it, 
duiracterised  hjin  ever  aftenrards,  and  directed  his  aetioifts  to  the  latest 
period  <xf  his  life.    Obedient  to  the  party  under  whose  auspices  he  had 
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risen  from  obscurity  to  opulence  and  power,  he  voted  for  the  Orange 
candidate  during  all  the  election  contests  that  occurred  in  this  city  while 
the  Tories  were  in  power ;  and  with  equal  fidelity  to  the  ascendant  party 
for  the  time  being,  he  invariably  polled  for  CyConnell  whenever  the 
Whigs  were  at  the  Castle. 

The  history  of  Sirr,  his  services,  and  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  hiin» 
present  an  illustration  of  the  system  of  govenmient  in  Ireland  too  strong 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  other  countries,  the  servile  instruments  that  the 
poHcy  or  necessity  of  the  state  may  require  it  to  employ,  are  recompensed 
by  the  gold  for  which  they  had  stipulated,  and  retire  to  obscurity,  to 
waste  or  enjoy  it  as  best  they  may.  In  this  country,  however,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  individual  who  has  engaged  himself  for  those  services, 
seems  only  to  qualify  him  for  higher  offices ;  and  instead  of  retiring  to 
the  obscurity  referred  to,  he  subsequently  appears  in  the  elevation  of 
some  office  of  importance,  and  thus  placed,  frowns  upon  public  opinion, 
or  mocks  its  expression  with  an  effrontery  that  proves  how  well  secured 
he  feels  against  its  influence.  Such  were  the  circumstances  attending 
Sirr^s  connection  with  the  state,  and  such  the  result  of  his  subsequent 
promotion.  The  bravo  of  '98  ascended  the  public  tribunal  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  robed  in  the  habiliments  of  justice !  Monstrous  trans- 
formation! he  who  had  been  hired  to  execute  the  brutal  decrees  of 
martial  law,  and  to  trample  upon  liberty,  was  thenceforth  to  administer 
justice,  and  to  guard  the  public  rights,  equally  and  impartially  amongst 
his  fellow  citizens ! 


THE    TBEASUBE-SEEKER. 
(Der  Sehata^aber.J 

7BOM  THE  OBBMAN  OV  OOETHV. 


With  aching  heart  and  empty  purse, 

I  lived  a  life  of  woe. 
Sure  poverty's  the  heaviest  curse, 

Sure  wealth's  a  heaven  below. 
Orown  weary  of  the  pining  mood, 

I  sought  for  treasures  old ; 
I'll  sign,  quoth  I,  a  bond  with  blood 

That  sells  my  soul  for  gold. 

I'ull  many  a  mystic  ring  I  traced, 

I  raused  a  wondrous  pyre ; 
And  human  bones  and  noxious  weeds 

Fed  well  the  magic  fire. 
Still  as  I  dug,  I  sang  the  spell 

Taught  by  unholy  lore; 
While  storm  and  thunder  told  how  well 

The  demons  watched  their  store. 

A  glimmer  pale,  a  shooting  star, 
A  light  came  o'er  the  wold, 

I  saw  it  through  the  gloom  afar. 
As  solemn  midnight  tolled. 


It  shone  upon  a  goblet  red. 

Borne  by  a  lovely  youth, 
fie  stood  within  my  circle  dread  i 

How  came  he  there  in  sooth  ? 

From  the  rich  bowl  his  laughing  eye 

Had  caught  a  heavenly  light. 
And  many  a  flower  of  brilliant  dye 

Wreathed  round  his  temples  bright. 
He  proffered  me  with  friendly  tone 

His  sparkling  goblet  rare, 
And  can,  thought  I,  the  evil  one 

Assume  a  form  so  fair  ? 

"Brink,"  said  the  youth,  *<tlufl  wholesome 

*•  Of  wisdom  all  divine,  [dranglit, 

**  Nor  come  again  with  wisard's  craft 

'*  To  delve  the  magic  mine. 
**  Oo,  spend  in  honest  toil  thy  daya» 

<*Thy  nights  in  social  glee, 
<*  And  learn,  no  spells  can  treaanres  xaiaet 

«<Like  cfaMrfU  indnBtry." 

T.  ML 
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JAMBS  O'CONNOS. 

In  the  whole  range  of  graphic  art,  there  ib  no  department  more  delight- 
ful to  study,  or  to  practise,  than  landscape  painting.  It  is  interesting  in 
the  highest  degree.  It  is  ever  varying — ever  seductive.  From  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  cloud-capped  mountain,  to  the  hawthorn  en- 
closures of  the  hamleted  vale,  all  is  impressive— «11  instructive*  There 
18  not  a  scene  from  the  sublime  to  the  simple,  in  which  a  sentiment  is  not 
fbimd,  a  lesson  impressed !  The  awful  gloom  that  precedes  the  storm ; 
the  transient  flickering  of  the  lightning's  flash ;  the  subsiding  commotions 
of  the  troubled  wave — all,  all  speak  to  man ;  nor  is  the  enlivening  glow 
of  the  summer's  sun,  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  rain-bow's  arch,  the 
chequered  richness  of  the  boundless  plain,  less  charming,  or  less  intel- 
ligibly communicative  of  His  powers,  who  guides,  and  who  governs  all ! 
He,  who  in  the  language  of  a  late  popular  preacher,  <<  holds  the  sun  in 
his  meridian  course ;  circumscribes  the  limits  of  the  mighty  ocean  ;  and, 
whilst  He  bowls  the  spheres  at  his  own  pleasure,  counts  the  pulsations  in 
the  humblest  insect  that  revels  in  the  rose  Y* 

Varied  indeed,  are  the  attractions  of  landscape  painting ;  impressive 
are  its  appeals ;  delightful  are  its  associations ;  its  language  is  universal ; 
its  eloquence.  Nature's  own.  With  such  inexhaustible  materiab ;  such 
impressive  agencies ;  so  suited,  one  would  imagine,  to  all  capacities ; 
so  interesting ;  so  instructive ;  is  it  not  passing  strange,  that  there  is  no 
walk  in  which  the  artist  is,  professionally,  so  ill-requited. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  most  anomalous  fact  ?  Is  it  that 
the  men  who  have  betaken  themselves  to  this  department  of  art,  are  in- 
ferior in  feeling,  in  attainment,  or  in  power ;  less  capable  of  availing 
themselves  pf  the  wealth  which  Nature  so  profusely  offers,  or  less  alive 
to  her  excitements,  or  her  charms,  than  the  professors  in  the  other  walks  ? 
Let  the  histories  of  the  Poussins,  the  Hobbimas^  the  Wilsons  of  days 
gone  by,  answer  the  question. 

We  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  inexhaustible  means  which  Nature 
makes  available  to  the  landscape  painter,  by  which  to  excite  interest 
and  fix  attention;  but  we  must  add,  that  the  capability  of  being 
affected  by  these  means  must  exist  in  the  spectator,  as  well  as  in  the 
painter.  All  eyes  do  not  see  that  are  open  I  The  Medicean  Venus  is 
not  beauty,  nor  the  Belvedere  Apollo  dignity,  to  all  who  look  upon  them. 
The  faculty  to  perceive  those  qualities  must  exist  in  the  mind,  else 
the  statue  is  but  marble.  Scenes  of  mountain  grandeur,  that  would  have 
lit  up  the  soul  of  Shakspeare  or  Byron,  fell  bluntedly  on  the  surly  yet 
learned  nerves  of  Doctor  Johnson,  who  in  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides 
rejects  as  barren  horrors  the  alpine  mountain  and  the  clouded  glen ; 
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and  in  an  affectation  of  epigrammatic  spleen,  lectured  the  poor  crowy  who^ 
percbed  upon  a  branch  of  a  solitary  tree,  remained  ''cawingi  cawing,*' 
rather  than  "flj  awaj  from  such  draerlees  scenes  I" 

When  the  erudite,  the  profound,  the  richly-stored  mind  of  Johnaon 
was  proof  against  the  direct  appeals  of  Nature's  self,  to  whom  may  the 
landscape  painter  turn  for  appreciation  or  reward  ? 

But  we  shall  be  asked,  why  dwell  on  these  gloomy,  tiiese  repeQing 
scenes  ?  Why  not  turn  to  the  sunny  vale,  the  placid  lake,  the  embosoaied 
bay,  the  sandy  beach  ?  or  to  the  rippling  stream,  as  it  sparides  along, 
winding  its  devious  way,  through  brambled  banks  and  rushy  borders  ? 
Why  not  select  these  more  playful,  picturesque  scenes,  so  mudli  mote 
in  harmony  with  ordinary  feding,  so  much  more  pleasing  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say — ^3res,  these  are  more  pleasing,  have  more  of  every 
day  feeling  about  them,  and  therefore  vequire  less  of  energy  or  refine- 
ment to  relish  them.  But,  in  our  turn,  we  then  ask,  have  those  painters, 
who  in  the  true  spirit  of  genuine  art  moved  in  these  paths,  had  a  whit 
more  success  in  their  respective  days  ? 

Lived  there  a  painter,  who  expressed  with  more  of  truth,  or  moce  of 
felicity,  the  glowing  radiance  of  an  Italian  sky,  the  silent  gliding  of  ^tiie 
tranquil  river,  the  sun-Ht  surface  of  the  glassy  lake,  or  the  g<ddm 
lustre  of  the  evening  ray,  as  it  lights  up  the  mouldering  ruin  or  grassy 
bank,  than  Wilson  ?  Yet,  what  was  his  fate  ?  Was  it.  honour  or  rewaxd, 
in' his  own  day?  Were  not  the  able,  the  imposing  dexterities  of  Louther- 
bourg,  those  mere  teeundum  artmn  flippancies  of  a  free  pendl,  and  a 
bold  hand,  always  held  triumphantly  above  him  ?  How  fare  their  res- 
pective productions  now  ?  Who  buys  Loutherbourg?  Who  would  not 
purchase  Wilson?  The  British  Claude  !  the  pride  of  England!  but, 
the  neglected  of  his  day  I 

Then  as  to  Grainsborough — ^we  speak  not  of  his  portraits  or  of  his 
cottage  groups,  but  of  his  landscapes.  How  were  they  valued  in  his 
ddy  ? — They  were  to  be  had  for  a  mere  trifle ;  but  are  now  sought  as 
treasures.  Yet  at  the  very  period  at  which  these  splendid  works  weve 
produced,  and  exhibited  too,  Payne,  the  water-colour  draftsman,  the  moat 
licentious  mannerist  of  his  day,  by  his  indigo  and  ink  travesties  of 
Nature,  won  a  name,  and  made  a  fortune. 

Next  let  us  see  how  fared  Hobbima — ^the  veritable  chronicler  of  se- 
questered quiet, — ^the  truly  pastoral  painter.  He,  who  seemed  to  haive 
been  Nature's  own  favourite,  her  very  confidant—- how  weie  his  worlcs 
valued  in  his  day? — stood  they  as  now?  or  when  were  their  merits  luDj 
discovered?  When  the  hand  that  painted  them  lay  mouldering  in  tlie 
grave — ^when  that  finely  attuned  mind,  alive  to  all  the  -  simple  charms  of 
nature,  had  passed  away ;  then,  those  very  works  (on  which  that  mind 
had  shed  its  light,  in  the  retired  and  unvisited  stnddo,  and  for  which  but 
a  few  ducats  were  given,)  were  first  truly  felt  and  valued.  They  are 
now  the  treasured  trophies  of  the  saloons  of  taste ;  or  perhaps,  whflst 
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awaiting  a  pwchaaer,  conoMfttrate  an  interest  on  the  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  some  moustached  vender  of  vertu. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  Epic— the  truly  grand,  and  we  ask,  how  were 
the  classic,  the  poetic  landsoiqpes  of  Nicholas  Poussin  estimated  in  his 
time  ?  Those  severely  grand  works,  on  which  learning  might  descant^ 
and  enthusia«n  dwell ;  whose  primeval  austerity,  rejecting  all  the  lighter 
graces  of  modem  arrangement,  at  once  places  the  spectator's  mind  up  in 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Were  these  held  in  aU  honour  ?  Oh,  no  I  the 
grave  closed  upon  their  author,  ere  the  light  of  just  appreciation  beamed 
upon  his  works,  and  thus  has  he  bequeathed  a  wealth,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  even  to  count. 

We  talk  of  our  national  debt,  we  lament  our  inability  to  pay  it,  but  have 
we  had  no  engagements  with  the  mind  of  our  country  ?  Received  we 
no  d^osits  to  its  credit-^enrichjing  the  treasury  of  the  nation's  taste ; 
and  for  the  which  we  are  in  good  faith  responsible  ?  Shall  we  hold  faith 
only,  with  the  owner  of  stock ;  or  shall  the  trafficker  in  slaves  absorb  all 
legislative  protection  ?  Shall  we,  in  short,  hesitate,  ev^&  to  record  in 
common  honesty,  those  intellectual  investments  by  which  we  have  ao- 
qnired  importance,  and  for  which  we  take  credit.  These  are  questions 
of  high  import,  involving  alike  our  morals  and  our  taste. 

We  have  laid  it  down  as  a  proposition,  that  taste  and  sound  judgment 
are  essential  to  the  true  appreciation  of  genuine  art.  Now,  the  question 
is,  are  these  qualities  indigenous  to  the  mind  ?  are  all  men  so  endowed? 
We  believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that  they  are  not  indigenous  to  the  mind 
— that  all  men  are  not  by  nature  so  endowed.  Then  we  ask,  how  are 
these  attainments  to  be  acquired  ?-^hould  the  education  of  the  amateur 
be  different  from  that  of  the  artist  ?  Shall  the  slowly  acquired  skill,  and 
the  laboriously-learned  knowledge  of  the  professor,  be  as  it  were  in* 
taitively  caught  up  by  the  conncnsseur  ?  Shall  that  maturity,  which  ia 
the  growth  of  years,  he  obtained  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months ;  or  shall 
discrimination  precede  knowledge  ? 

These  queries  would  be  supererogatory,  were  it  not  that  the  absurdities 
which  they  invcdve,  have  ever  been  mischievously  instrumental  in  har- 
xassing  genius,  and  obscuring  real  merit 

There  is  no  sul^ect  on  which  ignorance  is  so  flii^[)ant,  or  criticism  so 
Ci^ricious,  as  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  painting.  Yet  there  is  no  pur- 
suit to  which  an  educated  mind  can  attach  itself,  requiring  more  diver* 
.sified  attainments,  more  cultivated  taste,  or  more  maturity  of  judgment. 
l^ature  should  be  long  and  carefully  studied;  art  intimately,  if  not 
practically  known.  Nature  must  not  be  looked  at  through  art ;  nor 
must  art  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  any  master*s  style.  In  truth, 
lo  feel  nature,  we  must  have  studied  her ;  to  appreciate  art,  we  must 
luxyw  what  art  really  is.  There  are  no  royal  roads  to  either  the  sciencesi 
or  the  arts.  Study>  wdl-directed  study,  can  alone  make  the  connoisseur  % 
his  attainments  may  diffar  in  d^ree>  but  not  in  quality,  from  those  of 
the  genuine  artist. 

1842.--APBXI..  8 
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We  sajy  nature  should  not  be  viewed  through  art,  yet  it  oftentimes  is. 
We  have  more  than  once  heard  it  said,  that  such  and  such  effects  in 
nature,  were  very  like  pictures  by  such  and  such  painters ;  instead  of 
there  being  conversely  seen,  in  the  works  of  those  masters,  a  faithful  imita- 
tion of  nature.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  this  species  of  graphic  second- 
sight,  is  given  with  great  point  and  in  happy  playfulness,  by  Lady  Mor- 
gan in  one  of  her  ladyship's  early  works.  She  introduces  a  French 
governess,  accompanied  by  her  young  pupils,  walking  out  of  a  fine  sum- 
mer evening,  suddenly  attracted  by  the  effulgence  of  a  setting  sun.  One 
of  the  young  ladies  exclaims,  <'  La  Mademoiselle,  isn't  that  sun-set  very 
like  Mr.  Walmsley?"  (an  eminent  teacher  of  that  day.)  "Yes,  my  lore, 
very  like,  but  how  much  more  striking  would  the  resemblance  be,  if  there 
was  a  tree  in  the  comer  ?"  We  infer  that  Mr.  Walmsley*s  style  of  com- 
position was  not  in  accordance  with  llfetdemoiselle's  taste  in  arrangement, 
as,  in  her  playful  irony,  she  points  with  just  discrimination  to  his  char- 
acteristic defect— a  tree,  not  at  the  side,  but  in  the  comer.  A  very  just 
distinction,  entitling  our  French  friend's  observations  to  the  most  res- 
pectful attention. 

We  have  said  that  art  must  not  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  any 
master's  style ;  nor  should  \t ;  that  very  style  being,  at  best,  but  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  or  of  his  school.  As  well  might  we  hope  to  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  copiousness,  the  richness,  or  the  genius  of  a 
language,  by  the  exclusive  study  of  one  of  its  dialects ;  which  belongs  not 
to  the  language,  but  t6  the  speaJcer ;  and  we  believe  that  in  art,  as  in  lan- 
guage, the  absence  of  all  local  peculiarities  is  perfection.  It  was  in  this 
conviction,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  his  accustomed  depth  of 
thought  and  clearness  of  illustration,  remarked,  that  the  style  of  the  master, 
however  captivating  to  the  tyro,  should  always  be  subsidiary  to  the 
thought;  if  not,  the  painter  would  then  be  in  the  situation  of  the  inju- 
dicious orator,  who  drew  the  attention  from  the  subject  to  himself! 

We  have*  thus  sought  to  shew  what  those  requisites  are,  which  enable 
the  connoisseur  to  judge  correctly  of  genuine  art.  We  have  shewn,  that 
it  requires  education  and  time  to  fit  him  for  the  task.  A  love  of  art  is  not 
a  knowledge  of  art ;  the  latter  can  be  acquired  but  by  practice  and  study. 
We  do  not  say,  that  in  order  to  judge  of  a  fine  picture,  you  must  be  able 
to  paint  as  good  a  one ;  but  we  do  emphatically  assert,  that  you  must 
know,  and  that  thoroughly  too,  the  principles  by  which  it  was  produced. 
You  must  distinctly  know  what  the  artist  intended,  and  must  not  seek  for 
more  than  he  has  given!  Tou  are  not  to  expect  the  grace  of  the  divine 
i^phael  in  the  sombre  realities  of  Rembrandt ;  nor  can  you  hope  to  find 
'those  mellowed  undulations,  those  evanescent  beauties  of  the  soul-touch- 
ing Ck>rreggio  in  the  angular  rigidities  of  the  learned  Poussin.  The  glowing 
radiance,  the  subdued  brilliancy,  the  breathing  atmosphere  of  truth-telKng 
<Claude,  are  not  to  be  found  amidst  the  wild  cloud-waftings  of  the  daring 
Balvator ;  and  it  were  hopeless  to  seek  for  the  narrow,  almost  neglected 
brambled  pathway  of  the  homely  village-loving  Hobbima,  as  it  ddit»the 
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oak-wood  glen,  with  their  bleached  steins  and  moss-coyered  tninksy 
amidst  the  lively,  sport-l&ving  scenes  of  the  accomplished  Wouvennans; 
ivhere  the  richly  attired  feathered  hawkers  gracefully  move  on  through 
gently '  sloping  grounds  and  carefully  trinuned  parterres :  yet  each  is 
characteristic !  all  are  fine  I  Art  has  asserted  her  triumph;  Nature,  her 
ascendancy!  Each  picture  is  a  thought;  every  association  a  feeling. 
To  honour  such  an  art  is  civilization  I  To  encourage  its  professors  is 
the  proof  of  that  civilization  I 

Now,  if*  we  must  approach  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  who  have 
come  down  to  us,  in  this  well*balanced  spirit  of  mind ;  taking  just  what  is 
ofiered,  and  not  captiously  or  ignorantly  seeking  that  which  was  not 
intended ;  satisfied  to  discover  the  excellence  which  exists,  to  feel  and  to 
value  it,  shall  we  adopt  a  different  course  when  we  turn  to  contemporary 
merit?  Shall  we  be  the  devotee  abroad,  the  sceptic  at  home?  Shall 
we  worship  at  the  tomb  of  foreign  art,  and  coldly  scoff  at  the  cradle 
of  our  own?  In  one  word,  shall  we  be  generous  to  others,  unjust  to 
ourselves  ? 

'  We  ask  these  questions  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  We  would  see 
art,  true  genuine  art,  lifted  up  amongst  us ;  and  that  never  can  be  done, 
until  the  same  standard  of  judgment  shall  be  applied  towards  native 
art,  which,  even  for  our  own  enjoyment,  we  must  adopt  towards  ancient  or 
foreign  art. 

We  deny  that  the  artist  is  the  only  person  concerned  in  this  matter ;  we 
say  that  the  genuine  lovers  of  art  are  just  as  deeply  involved  in  the  result. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  expect  a  reputation  for  their  own  works  in  art ; 
but  as  high  distinctions  await  them.  We  know  of  no  higher  honour 
attainable  by  any  man,  than  that  which  he  secures  to  himself,  who  assists 
in  promodng  and  encouraging  the  arts  of  his  country.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  compeers,  or  the  veneration  of 
posterity,  more  commanding  than  he  urges,  who  can  truly  say,  <<  I  found 
^  the  arts  of  my  country  neglected,  oppressed ;  I  assisted  to  raise  and  to 
**  sustain  them ;  I  found  them  unknown,  I  left  them  honoured !"  The  man 
who  can  say  so^  or  of  whom  it  can  honestly  be  written,  deserves  all  honour. 
His  memory  must  survive,  embalmed  and  cherished  as  it  will  be,  in  the 
very  bosom  of  Taste. 

Whenever  the  standard  of  judgement,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  arts  of  Ireland,  from  that  moment  may  we  con- 
fidently date  their  rise  and  eminence.  No  longer  regarded  with  the  eye  of 
antinational  aversion ;  no  longer  thwarted  by  ignoi*ance  and  mere  pre- 
tension ;  but  cheered  on  by  generous  and  confiding  encouragers,  each 
artist  will  feel  that  he  is  the  object  of  his  country's  care,  and  that  he  must 
seek  to  become  worthy  of  his  country's  pride.  His  energies  will 
be  newly  nerved.  He  will  be  more  than  the  mere  individual  painter ; 
an  enlarged  field  for  professional  exertion  will  have  been  opened  to  him ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  generous  emulation,  unchecked  by  apprehensions  of 
either  partiality  or  injustice,  will  effectually  draw  forth  every  energy  6f 
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his  soul.  He  will  perceive  that  he  has  all  that  ^nios  elioiild  ever  reqvirpp 
**  a  clear  stage,  and  no  faTonrl** 

Had  such  been  the  treatment  of  Irish  art,  we  should  now  have  many 
high  names  among  us ;  nonresidence  would  not  then  be  held  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  native  talent ;  nor  would  self-expatintion  be  the 
result  of  professional  ambition.    Genius  might  venture  to  live  at  hoaie. 

If  genius  had  been  so  fostered,  he  whose  memoir  we  now  commence^ 
had  never  permanently  quitted  the  land  of  his  birth.  None  of  her  sons 
ever  loved  Ireland  more  ardently  than  did  our  gifted,  our  lamented  friend, 
James  O'Connor.  His  patriotism,  like  his  taste,  was  pure  and  undefiled ; 
single-minded  and  sincere,  he  knew  no  guile.  The  valleys,  the  glens^  tlie 
mountains,  the  songs,  the  sufferings,  and  the  sorrows  of  Lr^nd,  were  dear 
to  him.  In  deep  feeling,  and  in  quiet  retirement,  he  loved  her ;  and  in 
dismay  and  neglect,  but  not  disgust,  he  sailed  from  her  shores. 

Mr.  0*Connor  was  a  native  of  Dublin  ;  his  father  a  respectable  c^tiara, 
many  years  a  resident  on  Aston*s-quay ;  he  was  professionally  an  en- 
graver. The  son  gave  early  proofs  of  his  love  for  the  arts.  Landscape 
painting  was  always  the  bent  of  his  mind.  His  early  attempts  in  oil  were 
very  small,  but  remarkable  for  neatness  of  penciL  He  oompoeed  with 
great  facility,  and  in  a  style  very  much  resembling  the  French  etcher 
Parelle ;  although  by  no  means  in  imitation  of  that  master.  Close  scenery 
was  always  his  choice,  which  was  partly  referable  to  weak  and  near  ra^it. 
When  young,  his  eyes  were  very  deUcate. 

The  prevailing  tones  of  his  early  pictures  were  deep  cool  green,  and 
brown ;  with  small  portions  of  light  peeping  in  between  the  trunks,  or 
beneath  the  branches  of  his  trees.  It  was  quite  evident  that  his  soul  lay 
in  landscape  painting. 

His  early  works  were  all  compositions,  but,  as  he  advanced,  he  went 
out  to  nature.  His  first  studies  from  nature  were  made  in  the  Dai^le ; 
and  some  of  the  very  finest  of  his  maturer  years  were  also  made  there, 
beneath  its  impending  rocks,  its  tangled  foliage,  its  rushing  waters.  He 
loved  the  Dargle.  Its  quiet  retirement — ^its  picturesque  intricacies-^ts 
moss-covered  rocks  at  once  entranced  the  painter  and  pleased  the  man. 
He  was  the  child  of  Nature,  and  in  her  sequestered  recesses  he  Mt  at 
home.  Jarring,  flaunting,  noisy  bustle,  were  out  of  keeping  with  the  quiet 
peace  of  his  heart. 

After  years  of  hard  labour,  disappointment,  and  neglect,  he,  in  the  eaity 
part  of  lb22,  quitted  Ireland,  and  made  London  his  residence !  He  soon 
found  sale  for  his  works ;  but  so  clogged  with  the  commission  fees  of 
salerooms,  or  so  screwed  down  by  the  usurious  exactions  of  dealers,  as  to 
render  continuous  labour  very  inadequately  remunerative.  To  be  dis- 
tinguished in  London,  demands  something  from  the  man  as  well  as  (rom 
the  artist.  Modest,  unassuming  talent,  in  quiet,  inexpensive  lodgings, 
unpuffed  and  unpraised,  may  remain  long  unknown.  Modes^  aad 
delicacy  of  feeling  may  not  obstruet  the  progress  of  him,  whose  walk  of 
artlinkshimwith  the  aflfeetiotts  or  the  vaaitiei  of  mankind.  Unobtmsivei 
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gentlemanlike  xetiremeiit  of  maanery  k  seen,  felt,  and  admired  in  the 
portrait  painter,  because  we  can't  have  his  works  without  coming  into 
contact  with  himself.  But  the  painter  of  the  silent  glen,  the  mountain 
torrent,  the  gnarled  oak,  or  the  lonelj  lake,  studies  far  away  from  the 
haunts  of  men — ^we  may  know  his  ^works,  we  nunelj  CTor  know  their 
anther;  nor  is  it  the  interest  of  those  who  too  often  negociate  the  sale  of 
his  works  to  let  us  know  him. 

fienoe  it  is  quite  clear,  that  those  accomplishments  of  the  heart  which 
are  so  justly  attractiTe,  and  which  in  the  particular  case  of  the  artist,  so 
advantageously  link  professional  and  personal  claims,  are  not  only  im* 
available  in  certain  walks,  but  become  actually  detrimental  to  his  success, 
iaasmuch  as  the  very  qualities  which  we  would  value,  restrain  those 
advances  on  his  part  which  should  lead  to  intimacy  and  regard. 

After  a  residence  of  four  years  in  London,  O'Connor  visited  Brussels. 
He  went  there  in  the  May  of  1826,  and  returned  to  London  in  the  May  of 
1827-  He  made  smne  sweet  studies  in  Brussels,  but  suffered  severely  from 
a  swindling  transaction  whilst  there,  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  From 
the  year  1827  to  1832,  he  remained  in  London  ;  but  in  the  September  of 
that  year  he  visited  Paris. 

Whilst  in  Paris  he  made  many  valuable  studies ;  one  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  possesses ;  it  is  a  sketch  in  oil  colour,  on  paper  s 
the  scene  is  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  For  truth  of  colour,  beauty  of 
general  form,  or  effect,  it  could  not  be  surpassed ;  it  has  all  the  freshness 
of  nature,  which  more  elaborate  works  seldom  retain.  In  the  sketches 
of  a  clever  man  we  are  sure  to  have  his  feelings ;  in  his  finished  works, 
his  attainments.  Hence  the  sketches  of  the  genuine  painter  are  ever 
valued. 

Most  of  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in  Paris  were  sent  off  to  Lon- 
don.   For  these  he  got  good  prices. 

After  having  stopped  in  Paris  for  eight  months,  his  desire  of  improve- 
ment led  him  to  contemplate  a  visit  to  Rome.  In  all  his  excursions  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  lady  ;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  he 
knetr  the  French  language  fully  as  well  as  Mrs.  O'Connor,  still  such 
was  his  reluctance  to  speak  it,  that  he  always  sought  her  aid  as  his 
interpreter.  Every  place  he  visited,  she  was  his  cortipanion.  This,  in 
itself,  is  snfilcient  proof  of  his  affectionate  attachment. 

In  the  May  of  1833,  when  they  were  about  to  leave  Paris,  ^a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  is  illustrative  of  much  more  than  the  results  ' 
which  flowed  from  it.    It  shews  with  what  unsuspicious  reliance  the 
guileless  heart  confides. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Paris,  he  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  took  a  long 
farewell  walk,  and  having  breakfasted  eaHy  they  ffelt  a  desire  for  dinner, 
whilst  jret  remote  from  their  own  hotel ;  they  therefore  retired  to  a 
'restaurant,  and  ordered  dinner.  Whilst  seated  thei^,  their  conversation 
had  exclusive  reference  to  their  intended  Italian  trip ;  he  stating,  with 
all  the  ardour  and  anticipation  of  a  painter,  the  various  studies  which  he 
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would  make  in  old  Borne !  Just  as  thej  were  about  to  departi  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  at  an  adjoining  table  stepped  forward,  and  apologising  in 
the  most  gentle  terms  for  the  liberty  he  took  in  addressing  them,  said, 
'<  I  have  been  listening  with  deep  interest  to  your  conversation ;  and  I 
*^  think  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  as  an  artist,  presuming  that  yon  are 
**  professionally  one.  Will  you  permit  me  to  see  your  works  ?  I  should 
**  like  to  know  your%  style  of  art,  as  that  will  determine  me  in  the 
<<  advice  I  shall  take  leave  to  offer."  His  advances  were  received  with 
feelings  of  deep  thankfulness.  He  was  invited  to  breakikst  with  them  mt 
the  following  morning,  in  order  that  the  pictures  might  be  submitted  to 
him.  He  came  most  punctually  at  the  hour  appointed.  His  manners 
and  appearance  were  perfectly  gentlemanlike,  and  the  whole  air  of  the 
man  was  that  of  ease  and  elegance.  The  affability  of  his  manner  was 
perfectly  captivating;  in 'short  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  were  quite 
charmed  with  him. 

He  examined  the  sketches  and  pictures,  pointed  out  their  beauties, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  bent  of  Mr.  O'Connoi^s  taste,  he  at 
once  assured  them  that  the  <<  Saar^  and  <<  Moselle,*'  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
would  furnish  his  portfolio  with  all  the  subjects  he  could  desire, — 
requested  that  they  would  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  some  few  letters 
of  introduction  to  hLs  friends;  one  to  Monsieur  Boch  Bushman, 
at  ^^Metlach,**  and  two  others  to  equally  influential  persons;  and 
after  expressions  of  courtesy  and  good  wishes,  he  took  his  leave  and 
withdrew. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1833*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Connor  left  Paris  for 
Rhenish  Prussia.  They  proceeded  to  Chalons  sur  Mame, — stopped 
there  a  few  days,  and  made  some  sketches, — ^they  were  much  pleased  with 
the  scenery.  From  thence  to  Saarbruch  on  the  river  Saar, — ^he  remained 
there  three  days  making  sketches.  The  small  town  of  Merzig  was  the 
next  place.  From  thence  to  Saarlouis,  a  fortified  town,  where  a  statue 
of  Marshal  Ney  was  being  placed,  which  he  greatly  admired.  Then  to 
the  small  village  of  Metlach,  in  which  Mons.  Boch  Bushman  resided. 
This  was  the  geptleman  to  whom  their  letter  of  introduction  was 
addressed ;  they  tjierefore  lost  no  time  in  presenting  it.  But  to 
their  letter  consternation,  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Elliot  was  known; 
as  the  Chevalier  M  ,  a  notorious  swindler,  he  was  well  known ; 

and  Mons.  Boch,  as  the  burgomaster  of  the  district,  had  received 
orders  to  arrest  him. 

Now  in  what  terms  shall  we  attempt  to  do- justice  to  this  amiable 
philanthropist,  this  good  burgomaster !  How  shall  we  express  the  feel- 
ings, of  thorough  admiration,  with  which  it  is  our  pride  to  record  so 
noUe  an  instance  of  that  enlarged  benevolence,  which  will  not  be  re- 
stricted within  the  narrowed  limits  of  suspicious  caution, — ^but,  bursting 
all  such  fetters,  offers  the  hand  of  cordial  fellowship  and  the  roof  of 
courteous  hospitality  to  the  abashed  stranger ;  nay,  of  one  who  went  further, 
and,  during  their  residence  there  for  three  Weeks,  entertained  them  on 


every  occasion  on  which  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  come ;  and  lastlj, 
when  thej  were  about  to  depart,  gave  them  letters  introductory  to  his 
most  esteemed  and  valued  friends ! 

liCt  cold  and  calculating  caution  pique  itself  on  its  heartless  wisdom, 
XX>inting  to  the  losses  which  it  never  felty  and  priding  itself  on  the 
prudence  which  it  never  perilled ;  let  it  be  as  solemn  as  the  owl,  and  as 
ciinning  as  the  rat,  jet  with  all  its  affected  and  real  demerit,  it  must 
honour  our  good  burgomaster  I  For  our  own  part,  we  love  not  your 
vxBT  prudent  folk.    We  feel  with  good  Hannah  More,  who  says — 

**  I  wouldn't  trust  the  man,  who  never  was  deceived." 

Bu(  the  immediate,  the  direct  results  of  such  enlarged  generosity,  are 
but  small  portions  of  the  good  which  they  generate ;  they  enkindle.,  in 
almost  the  hardest  heart,  a  desire  to  act  similarly.  That  man  must  be 
irretrievably  engulphed  in  wretched  self,  whose  heart  beats  not  with  a 
more  wholesome  activity  on  hearing  of  such  acts ;  but  for  us,  who  knew 
the  unobtrusive,  sensitive  being,  who  was  the  recipient  of  those  generous 
kindnesses,  we  feel  to  the  heart's  core  every  act  of  good  burgomaster 
Boch»  and  on  behalf  of  our  lamented  friend,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
country,  we  thank  him. 

We  have  said  that  this  ciieumstance  was  illustrative  of  much  more 
than  the  immediate  results  flowing  from  it.    Is  it  not  so  ?    Can  there  be 
a  more  striking  trait  of  the  manners  and  deportment  of  our  lamented 
friend,  than  is  here  given  ?    Could  a  more  prompt  or  generous  conse- 
quence flow  from  the  instantaneous  conviction,  impressed  upon  the 
burgomastei^s  mind  by  the  air  of  genuine  integrity,  the  tone  of  manly 
honesty,   with  which  all  knowledge  of  the  swindler  was  disavowed? 
Sterne,  with  that  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  which  sustains  in  his^ 
writings  much  of  that  which  in  other  men  would  be  deemed  mere  sen- 
timent, is,  in  the  reply  of  my  uncle  Toby  to  Corporal  Trim,  condensedly 
just,  comprehending  as  it  does,,  within  its  direct  meaning,  many  foregone^ 
conclusions.    It  is  where  the  landlord  comes  to  ask  a  cup  of  sack  for  the 
sick  lieutenant.   The  corporal,  impressed  with  the  kind  intercessions  of  th<y 
landlord,  observed,  *'  He's  a  good  natured  fellow,  an  please  your  honour^ 
to  take  such  an  interest  in  a  stranger."     "  Yes,  Trim,"  replied  my  unde 
Toby,  <<  but  must  there  not  be  great  worth  in  that  stranger  to  excite  the 
interest  in  his  landlord  ?"    This  is  true,  generously,  benevolently  true ! 
and  whilst  we  have  uncle  Tobys  and  burgomaster  Bochs  left  among  us, 
the  fountains  of  benevolence  can  never  run  dry. 

After  leaving  Metkch,  O'Connor  proceeded  down  the  river  Saar, 
in  a  small  boat,  which  he  had  hired.  He  took  sketches  of  all  the  interest- 
ing objects,  as  he  moved  down.  When  he  arrived  at  Saarbourg,  he 
was  quite  delighted,  it  being  a  spot  eminently  picturesque.  He  met 
many  clever  persons  there,  lovers  of  art,  from  whom  he  experienced 
marked  attentions.  From  thence  to  the  ancient  city  of  Treves,  on  the 
Moselle;  whilst  there,  he  made  many  elaborate  drawings  of  the  fine 
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Roman  rains  with  which  it  abounds.  He  and  his  wife  remained  thaie 
nearly  a  fortnight,  experiencing  the  most  courteous  ho^italities  from  tbe 
family  of  the  Bochholsts,  to  whom  they  were  introdni^  by  the  amiaiblp 
burgomaster  Boch ;  their  society  was  quite  delightful,  being  persona  ai 
exquisite  taste*  From  thisplace  they  took  boat  and  went  down  the  Moselle, 
stopping  at  every  jJace  where  picturesque  attractions  were  to  be  had* 
The  last  town,  Cocheim,  ere  they  arrived  at  Coblentz,  was  rich  in  the 
beauty  of  its  valleys. 

Many  of  the  smaller  sketches  made  on  the  Sear  and  Moselie,  ave  mtm 
in  the  possession  of  Captain  Chidley  Coote,  of  Huntington,  in  the  Queen's 
Ck>unty,  of  whose  generous  and  gentlemanlike  attentions  to  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  we  have  yet  much  to  say. 

Whilst  they  remained  at  Coblentz,  Ehrenbreitstein  was  the  chief  atlne- 
tion ;  but  the  weather  quite  changed  there,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
and  for  several  days  too.  From  thence  to  Btngen,  a  charming  plaiqe, 
directly  opposite  to  Rudesheim,  and  contiguous  also  to  the  residence  of 
the  present  king  of  Prussia.  From  Bingen  to  Mayence,  a  place  m  no 
way  interesting  to  the  painter.  From  thenoe  to  the  beautiful  city  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

When  they  arrived  at  Frankfort,  their  first  visit  was  to  the  post-office, 
expecting  letters  of  some  consequence ;  but  to  their  surprise,  and  serious 
inconvenience  also,  the  post-master  assured  them  that  no  such  letters 
were  there.  This  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  untrue.  And 
in  three  weeks  afterwards,  they  received  the  most  confirmatory  proof  rf 
the  falsehood  of  the  post-master,  by  getting  those  very  letters  at  the  post* 
office  in  Paris;  and  also  ascertaining,  not  only  that  they  had  come  from 
Frankfort,  but  that  Uiey  were  in  that  office  when  they  had  so  enquired. 

They  then  determined  to  return  home,  but  the  fatigue  of  three  days 
and  four  nights'  continnous  travelling  brought  on  a  severe  illness  of 
Mr.  O'Connor,  which  remained  for  some  time.  However,  on  the  Ist  of 
November,  1833,  they  arrived  in  Loiidon. 

O'Connor  may  now  be  regarded  as  seated  at  his  easel,  putting  forth 
those  scenes  of  interest,  and  those  charms  of  effect,  which  even  careful 
sketches  can  at  best  but  imperfectly  express.  That  walk  of  art,  com- 
prehended by  the  term  landscape  painting,  is  more  than  any  other 
dependent  upon  memory.  So  far  as  efiect  is  concerned,  and  that  is 
the  soul  of  pictorial  art,  it  is  altogether  dependent.  All  here  is  tran- 
sient! The  diversified  splendours  of  the  last  five  minutes  have  all 
passed  away.  They  wait  not  for  imitation.  The  landscape  painter  must 
therefore,  in  the  language  of  Du  Fresnoy, 

"  Clasp  each  Tenua,  aa  she  g^lides  along  P 

and  hold  her  fast,  in  the  embraces  of  memory.  This  is  no  easy  task ; 
hence  it  is  there  are  so  many  sketchers  of  mere  outline,  so  few  painters 
of  effect,  so  much  of  the  black  lead,  so  little  of  the  brush.  Our  lamented 
friend  was  of  the  brush,  and  this  is  now  the  fitting  time  to  describe  the 
order  of  his  mind,  the  character  of  his  pictures. 


It  13  said,  and  with  great  trutii^  that  painters  paint  themselyes.  Of 
ceorae,  tkis  being  figurative,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  class  of  mind 
iafluenees  the  production.  With  O'Connor,  this  was  strikingly  true.  He 
wa«  a  man  of  quiet  unsophisticated  feelii^s,  alive  to  all  the  simple 
clianiiB  of  nature,  awake  to  her  lightest  impulses^  and  deeply  impressed 
hj  her  suhliniity  and  grandeur.  With  all  this  snsoeptibility  of  pure  nature, 
it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  artificially  cultivated  demesne  scenery  was 
not  the  subject  which  he  would  select.  Nature,  in  her  undress  attire,  had 
strongest  charms  for  hinu  The  deep  and  darkly  wooded  glen ;  the  gray, 
weather-bleached,  massive  rock«  crowned  with  the  stunted  oak  or  spark- 
ling holly,  hanging  o'er  the  rushing  waters ;  or  the  moss-covered  trunk 
of  gnarled  oak,  draped  with  the  clinging  ivy,  standing  as  though  he  guarded 
tke  narrow  mountain  pass,  where  the  jaded  traveller  is  seen,  wending 
his  lonely  way  towards  ycm  distant  column  of  deep  blue  smoke, — these 
were  the  subjects  which  hei  delighted  to  paint,  and  into  which  he  poured 
the  whole  feeling  of  his  souL  Here  lay  his  strength,  and  here  will  his 
reputation  live. 

In  the  execution  of  these  subjects,  he  was  eminently  successful :  his 
feeling  for  general  efiect,  and  his  taste  in  tiie  selection  of  general  form, 
were  exeelknt.  His  memory  <^  the  local  colours  of  the  various  objects 
in  his  picture^  was  quite  tenacious,  and  when  proximate  with  the  fore- 
ground, they  were  given  with  great  fidelity ;  but,  when  removed  into  his 
picture,  he  never  permitted  that  local  knowledge  to  interfere  with  the 
interpositkm  of  atmosphere,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  size  and 
distance  of  objects  can  with  truth  be  expressed.  He  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  expressing  that  etherial,  purple-coloured  air,  which  lingers  in 
the  mountain  dell,  or  moves  beneath  the  impending  branches  of  the  re- 
ceding forest*  In  short,  he  was  a  painter  of  deep  feeling,  and  of  sterling 
truth,  whose  works  will  triumphantly  survive  many  of  the  more  shewy 
productions,  shall  we  add,  fashionable  flippancies,  of  the  day. 

Although  nature,  in  her  simple  attice,  had  her  chief  attractions  for 
him,  yet  in  all  her  phases  she  told  upon  his  heart,  and  he  expressed  her 
gayer  and  more  sprightly  appearances  with  both  delicacy  and  truth.  We 
have  seen  some  sweet  Sketches  by  him  in  water  colours,  about  four  inches 
by  six,  which  he  made  when  at  Brussds.  One  was  of  La  Place  de 
Sablon,  two  in  the  Park,  one  at  Tervueren,  and  one  at  the  village  of 
Schaerbeck,  both  near  Brussels.  They  were  sweetly  executed,  and  with 
characteristic  truth.    We  believe  they  are  now  in  this  city  for  sale. 

From  the  year  1833,  when  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  to  18399 
he  contiaued  with  unabated  zeal,  and  an  untiring  industry,  to  paint ; 
sometimes  finding  purchasers,  but  very  often  not.  About  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline ;  his  looks  were  quite 
changed,  and  his  appetite,  which  at  all  times  was  not  only  moderate  but 
delicate,  quite  forsook  him.  He  then  lived  in  Bathbone-place,  and  his 
medical  adviser,  Doctor  Hamilton  Roe,  advised  change  of  air.  This 
necessary  change  of  residence,  however,  was  not  just  then  convenient. 
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His  income  for  months  had  been  irregnlar  and  greatlj  diminished,  and 
the  embarrassments  consequent  thereon  were  increased  by  that  Tery 
iUness  which  they  ahnost  produced.  Just  at  that  moment,  a  highly 
gifted  brother  artist  and  countryman  of  his,  when  writing  to  a  gentkman 
in  Dublin,  one  equally  attached  to  O'Connor,  mentioned  with  deep  regret 
his  illness,  and  his  fears  as  to  his  recovery.  The  gentleman  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  just  at  the  moment  he  received  it,  was  conversing 
with  Captain  Coote  upon  the  subject  of  art,  with  all  the  ardour  and 
warmth  which  characterize  the  conversations  of  artists  and  amateuTB. 
Knowing  Captain  Coote's  love  of  art,  and  his  esteem  for  artists;,  and 
knowing  also  the  willingness  with  which,  on  every  occasion,  he  would 
be  obligingly  kind,  he  read  the  passage  of  the  letter  for  him,  and  besouglit 
him  to  procure  for  his  countryman  an  order  for  a  picture  from  hlsbrotifeer 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  Bart,  of  Ballyfin,  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  arts  and 
artists  of  other  countries.  Sir  Charles  was  then  on  the  continent,  bat 
Captain  Coote,  with  a  prompt  generosity,  which  all  who  know  him  will 
be  prepared  to  expect,  instantly  ordered  a  thirty  guinea  picture,  and  gave 
the  order  on  his  banker  for  the  payment;  and  with  a  delicate  consideration, 
nude  it  a  condition  that  Mr.  O'Connor  should  by  no  means  think  of  paint- 
ing that  picture,  until  long  after  his  health  should  be  perfectly  restored, 
as  his  first  worics,  when  able  to  resume  his  pencil,  should  be  made  to  meet 
more  urgent  demands. 

The  deep  feeling,  the  spirit  of  just  appreciation,  with  which  this  unex- 
pected generosity  was  received  by  our  lamented  friend,  could  only  be 
justly  estimated  by  a  reference  to  his  own  letters  on  the  subject ;  but 
viewing,  as  we  always  have  and  ever  shall,  the  impropriety  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  confidential  communications  of  the  heart,  we  cannot  go 
that  length :  sufilce  it  to  say,  he  felt  as  a  man  of  genius  and  of  worth 
would  feci  it,  and  expressed  a  manly  and  fervent  hope,  ^that  he 
might  b3  spared  to  paint  a  picture  worthy  of  Captain  Coote !" 

He  did,  in  a  very  few  months,  paint  a  very  able  picture,  which  he 
valued  at  twenty  guineas,  and  looked  forward  to  a  few  months'  increasing 
strength  to  send  over  another ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  spirit  that  would 
have  planted  it  had  fied.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1841,  he  died,  at 
his  residence,  6,  Marlborough-street,  College-street,  Brompton,  aged  49 
years. 

Thus  passed  away  a  spirit  of  exc^ding  mildness ;  manly,  ardent, 
unobtrusive,  and  sincere ;  generous  in  proclaiming  contemporary  merit, 
and  unskilled  and  reluctant  to  put  forth  his  own.  Such  was  the  man  of 
whom  we  have  written,  whose  death  we  deplore,  whose  memory  his 
numerous  friends  will  with  affection  cherish*  Such  was  our  warm- 
hearted, early  friend,  James  O'Connor. 

M. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  SATURDAY. 

I. 

Oh  Sahirday !  how  sadly  do  we  use  thee, 

Thou  who  wert  once  the  sabhath  none  dared  break ; 
But  now  for  every  meaner  taak  we  chooae  thee. 

Thou  art  the  Cinderella  of  the  week  I 
AH  round  the  cleansing  element  is  splashing, 

The  housemaids  rub  and  scrub  from  mom  to  night. 
The  children  and  apartments  get  their  washing, 

Thfaigs  are  turned  upside  down  to  be  set  right. 

n. 

Now  is  each  wardrobe  brought  to  light  and  mended. 

All  in  due  order  for  the  morrow's  wear^ 
Ko  rest— no  respite  till  the  day  is  ended. 

And  still  the  mistress  hurrieth  here  and  there : 
Kone  dare  be  Idle  for  a  single  second. 

So  sharp  a  watch  that  stirring  dame  doth  ke^ 
Till  an  things  are  set  right  and  duly  reckoned. 

The  clothes  well  aired  and  children  put  to  sleep. 

IIL 

Behold  I  the  mistress  to  the  market  walking, 

Picking  her  steps  along  the  watery  street. 
Spatters  the  mud  upon  her  shoe  and  stocking, 

And  on  the  gown  that  was  at  first  so  neat  1 
She  steppeth  on  through  throngs  of  basket  women. 

Careless  of  summer's  dust  or  winter's  rain. 
The  place  she  goes  to  there  is  still  less  room  in. 

So  crowded  is  the  market  of  Cole's-lane. 

IV. 

On  through  its  throng  fat  dowagers  are  moving, 
Full  well  the  butchers  know  each  lady's  name. 

And,  while  she  gets  along  with  careful  shoving. 
Each  doth  the  virtues  of  his  beef  proclaim ; 

Her  butcher  now  the  knowing  dame  entreaieth, 
Gravely  he  Ust'neth  in  hb  apron  blue. 

And  thus  her  coaxing  and  complaints  he  meeteth, 
I  give  it,  ma'am,  so  cheap  to  none  but  you.** 


«< 


V. 
Elderly  gentlemen  are  there,  whose  features 

Are  hard  and  solid  as  the  beef  they  buy ; 
UTell  can  they  bargain  with  the  poorest  creatures, 

The  l<aj%  of  triumph  sparkling  in  their  eye. 
Like  the  cock-bird  upon  a  sununer's  morning, 
.  Home  to  thdr  young  ones  these  tall  men  bring  food; 
**  Why  did  you  buy,  love,  so  much  beef  for  cornhig?'* 

Demands  the  mistress  in  no  thankful  mood. 
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VI. 

<«  That  is  the  way  to  get  it  cheap,  my  darltnf^ , 

«<  'TiB  in  that  light  the  sabject  must  be  viewed ; 
«Now  locic  it  ap-^there's  little  use  ia  quarrelling, 

'*  Yonll  find  you  never  eat  a  dish  so  good  I 
'*  Here  are  two  kidneys — tell  the  cook  to  broil  them, 

**  Vm  very  hungry,  so,  my  dear,  be  quick, 
**  And  teU  her  to  be  sure  she  doth  not  spoil  them* 

'*  Leave  them  half  raw,  or  dry  them  to  a  stick.*' 

vn. 

Poor  roomkeepers  are  there  with  wizened  fues. 

Each  holds  a  basket  in  her  weary  hand. 
Well  may  they  think  how  very  hard  their  case  is, 

There,  tin  their  better*  are  all  served,  they  staad. 
So  small  their  purchase  is,  they  scarce  dare  ask  it, 

Their  turn,  however,  has  come  round  at  last, 
Th^  lay  their  scanty  pittance  in  the  basket. 

While  visions  rise  of  many  a  rich  repast 

vm. 

Here  batlers  are,  and  cooks  of  much  importance, 

Their's  the  fat  perquisite — the  sweet  douceur-* 
As  any  courtiers  do,  Aey  make  their  fortunes. 

And  live  in  .plenty  on  a  sinecure. 
Toung  girls  and  boys  with  baslcets  here  stand  ready. 

Old  women  too — ^who  scarce  have  power  to  stir. 
They'll  carry  for  "  his  honour''  or  «*  my  lady," 

And  deafen  vrith  entreaties  him  or  her. 

IX. 

What  goodly  sights  are  here  for  each  beholder. 

Familiar  with  the  scenes  of  gory  death  1 
Here  many  a  leg  of  mutton  hangs,  and  shoulder. 

Which  lately  roamed  the  verdant  plains  of  Meath ; 
Whole  sides  of  beef  are  here,  in  size  gigantic. 

Whence  marbled  ribs  and  sirloins  shall  be  cut. 
And  lambs,  which  in  their  lives  looked  so  romantic. 

And  charm  no  less  when  on  our  tables  put  1 

X. 

All  sorts  of  poultry,  ready  to  be  spitted. 

Their  gizzards  tucked  beneath  their  wings,  are  here  ; 
Nor  are  the  rarest  sorts  of  game  omitted. 

From  many  a  manor  pilfered  far  and  near ; 
"No  care  for  law  have  poachers — no  religion — 

And  thus  our  markets  are  supplied  with  game : 
Oh  liberty  I  thou'rt  good  for  man  or  widgeon. 

And  these  wild  fowl  are  better  far  than  tame. 

XI. 

Ye  fishes  of  the  sea,  with  Joy  we  greet  you. 

Caught  in  the  waves  that  wash  our  native  shore ! 
Where  else  in  such  perfection  could  we  meet  yon  ? 

Where  in  such  plenty  both  for  rich  and  poor  ? 
Haddock  of  Dublin  Bay,  and  britt,  and  turbot. 

Ton  meet  the  epicure's  most  ardent  wish. 
Here  are  the  dainties  he  doth  most  prefer  bought, 

Here  are  the  freshest  and  the  firmest  fish  I 
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xn. 

Behold  the  greeiwatall,  like  a  horn  of  plent j» 

Fumished  from  many  a  garden  s  ample  store. 
Each  season  brings  its  own  peculiar  dainty. 

Crowding  in  turn  the  narrow  shelves  and  floor; 
The  poorer  dealers  with  their  stoclc  of  salad 

Outside  the  pavement  watch  the  passers  by. 
And  nimble  little  girls,  sharp-faced  and  squalid, 

Nosegays  of  onions,  each  a  half-penny,  cry. 

xnr. 

Kow  the  provision-shop  displi^rs  its  riches, 

A  whole  Encyclopedia  in  itself: 
On  high  hang  cherr^'-coloured  hams,  while  flitches 

Of  bacon,  striped  like  ribbon,  load  each  shelf! 
There  ponderous  cheeses  sit,  and  cools  of  butter. 

Herrings  are  there,  and  wond  rous  store  of  eggs — 
Blacking  whoee  praise  the  muse  delights  to  utter. 

Meal,  pickles,  trotters,  collars,  and  calves'  legs. 

XIV. 

Now  mingled  sounds  of  song  and  brogue  attract  us, 

Monotonous  and  measured  is  the  noise, 
Here  doth  the  ragged  ballad  singer  practise. 

Charming  the  crowd  with  her  mellifluous  voice ; 
She  singeth  of  their  Daniel  and  his  glory. 

Striking  a  chord  in  every  patriot  heart — 
Forth  comes  policeman  and  cuts  short  the  8toi7— • 

Slowly  and  sulkily  they  all  depart. 

XV. 

Beggam  approach  with  sad  beseeching  faces, 

''  Oh  lady  dear,  take  pity  on  the  poor  1" 
**  Go  to  the  poor  house — ^there  your  proper  plaee  is, 

*'  We  pay  for  that  and  we  can  do  no  more  1*' 
Home  goes  the  mistress— with  delight  she  thinketh 

Of  all  the  bargains  she  this  day  hath  got. 
And  tells  her  husband,  while  her  tea  she  drinketh. 

Of  all  she  did,  and  all  that  she  did  not. 

XVT. 
Oh  1  the  delights  of  bargaining  and  gaining 

A  ahilling  or  a  sixpence,  more  or  less  1 
And  then  each  triumph  of  our  skill  explaining, 

While  vainly  at  the  price  our  hearers  guess. 
More  sharp  each  day  the  visage  grows  and  shrewder. 

Well  can  the  lady  parry  eveiy  cheat ; 
Who  now  shall  take  her  in,  or  who  delude  her  ? 

Ohl  the  delights  of  bargaining  are  sweet  1 

XVII. 

Such  are  thy  joys,  oh  Saturday  1  With  pleasure 

For  thee  we*ve  framed  the  true  though  simple  strain ; 
Homely  as  was  the  theme  hath  been  the  meainre, 

Stffl  let  us  hope  we  have  not  sung  In  vidn. 
The  poets  oft  in  hours  of  happy  leisure. 

Have  felt  the  charms  of  Sunday  and  of  chnrch; 
Kow  let  them  own  that  thou  too  art  a  treasure. 

And  never  henceforth  leave  thee  in  the  lurch. 

GUDB-WIIS. 
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REVERIES    OF    A    FIRE- W ORSHIPPER.— Past    II. 

A  DIALOOUE. 

**  Nox  erat,  et  celo  fulgebat  lana  screno 
Inter  minora  sidera.*' 

'TwAS  the  mildest,  stilliest  of  summer  nights.  I  was  seated  at  the  win- 
dow, contemplating  the  softness  of  the  sea  scene  before  me,  and  ^'indulging,** 
as  Irving  has  it,  **  in  that  melancholy  kind  of  fancying  which  has  in  it 
something  sweeter  even  than  pleasure."  The  beacon  streamed  mildly  in 
the  distance ;  the  sail  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  like  some  moth  of  the 
waters,  was  stealing  onward  toward  its  light ;  and,  within  the  bay,  the 
unwieldy  transport,  with  here  and  there  a  brig  and  a  barque,  rode  noise- 
lessly at  anchor.  Scenes  like  these  I  am  always  the  better  for  enter- 
taining, yielding  as  they  do  a  something  soothing  to  the  soul,  and 
infusing  into  it  an  unearthly  tranquillity. — On  the  sudden,  I  became  sub- 
ject to  the  unaccountable  scene-shifting  one  notices  in  a  dream.  I  was  in  a 
garden — time,  broad  day — attentively  listening  to  a  dialogue  between  two 
gentlemen  who  walked  on  before  me.  This  dialogue,  albeit  insulse  in 
matter  and  in  manner,  I  recommend  to  the  skilful  in  reverie-elucidation^ 
for  it  may  serve  as  a  part  of  that  haberdashery  with  which  they  are 
wont  to  equip  their  pet  theories.  And  if  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to 
all  else  for  perusal,  it  is  owing  to  an  axiom  I  have  early  in  life  treasured 
up,  viz. : — that  there  is  nothing  from  which  one  cannot  sooner  or  later 
gather  up  some  sweet  of  philosophy.  The  above  two  gentlemen  we  shall 
give  the  names  of  Albus  and  Flavus,  by  way  of  distinction,  and  the  better 
to  avoid  confusion  in  their  colloquy.  Flavus  holds  a  yellow  rose  in  his 
hand,  Albus  a  white  rose. 

Albus.  "  Now,  why  do  you  prefer  a  yellow  rose? 

Flavus.  '*  Why  I — Because  it  reminds  me  so  strongly  of  a  beautiful 
girl  in  a  consumption. 

Albus.  "Ha!  ha!  ha! — ^well,  I  must  allow  you  this  merit,  at  least, 
that  your  comparisons  are  not,  generally,  odious.  I  regret,  however^  to  be 
obliged  to  make  an  odious  one.  A  yellow  rose  always  reminds  me  of  a 
an  invalid  in  jaundice — it  is  quite  a  bilious  looking  flower— oh  I  yellow 
is  a  horrid  colour. 

Flavus.  '*  Bitten  assuredly  by  the  tarantula ! — a  horrid  colour !  I  am 
amazed  at  you.  Is  it  not  a  better,  a  brighter,  a  more  vivid  colour  than 
your  cold  cheerless  white.  Is  it  not  the — the — the — ^the  simshine  of 
colours  ? 

Albus.  '*  Then,  the  consumptive  hue,  which  b  a  shade  of  your  yeUow, 
must  be  a  ray  of  that  sunshine  ? 

Flavus.  "  A  ray  truly,  as  you  say ; — ^but  a  ray  intercepted  by  the 
hectic  mists  of  disease. 

Albus.  **  And  the  jaundice  hue  ?— pray,  what  ray  will  you  make  of 
that? 
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Flavus.  "  Make  of  it  ? — ^why,  let  me  see — aye— a  ray  of  yellow  made 
lurid  as  it  were  by  its  reflection  from  an  atrabiliary  medium.  The  me- 
dium, sir, — the  medium  it  is  that  dulls  the  colour.  The  bright,  the  gol- 
den yellow,  unclouded  and  unintercepted,  is  assuredly  the  sunshine  of 
colours. 

Alb0S.  <^  Admitting  it  is  the  medium  which  dulls  it — ^there  are  so 
many  of  those  media  so  disagreeable  to  contemplate,  that  with  your 
brightest  idea  of  yellow,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  associate  any  thing 
but  nausea  and  disgust.  I  have  always  thought  there  is  a  something  in 
yellow  which  hath  not  purity  ;  a  something  lutulent ;  a  something  evi- 
dencing decay  and  rottenness — a  something  entirely  earthly  about  it. 
Now,  look  at  white.  (Here  he  held  up  his  white  rose.)  Do  you  not 
every  where  hear  eulogies  in  favour  of  white  ?  Instance,  '*  the  purity 
of  white" — **  the  chaste  white,**  and  so  forth.  Is  it  not  the  colour  given 
to  angels*  robes  in  poetic  vision  ?    Is  it  not  the  colour 

Flavus.  '*  Tut,  talk  not  to  me  of  your  white  rose.  The  vciy  idea  of 
white  chills — oh !  it  freezes  me ; — ^it  reminds  me  of  snow — nay,  I  feel 
the  horrors  of  an  intermittent  for  looking  on  it.  ( Hei'e,  Flavus  shud- 
dered very  laughably,  and  grinned  very  hideously.) 

Albus.  *^  You  say  it  reminds  you  of  snow — that  is,  of  the  idea  of 
coldness  we  attach  to  snow.  But  though  this  idea  works  such  chilling 
influence  upon  you,  you  cannot  but  admit  that  snow  hath  the  quality  of 
purity.  Virtue,  you  know,  is  frequently  compared  to  snow,  because  of  its 
very  coldness — yet  it  is  this  inherent  coldness  in  it^  which  enables  it  to 
keep  its  white  spotless,  its  purity  unsullied  by  the  heat  of  passion — and 
the  truth  is,  unhappily  for  our  natures,  as  we  are  apt  to  look  upon  snow, 
so  do  we  look  upon  virtue :  we  feel  chilled  alike  by  both. 

Fi«AV0S.  '<  r  faith,  he  is  getting  too  chilly  for  m0,  I  know,  (aside) 
Well,  say  what  you  will  of  your  white,  and  your  snow,  and  your  virtue, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  still  contend  that  yellow  is  the  sunshine  of 
colours. 

Albus.  "  Suppose  I  wish  you  joy  with  your  sunshine — ^yet,  to  come 
even  to  sunshine,  !^cannot  dissever  from  it  the  idea  of  heat,  nor  from 
heat  the  idea  of  passion,  nor  from  passion  the  idea  of  what  is  entirely 
earthly.  Now,  sir,  would  you  for  a  moment  compare  sunlight  to  moon- 
light ?  and  here,  as  a  set-off  against  you,  I  shall  make  my  white  the  moon- 
shine of  colours,  and" 

At  which  words,  lo  I  the  garden  scene  began  slowly  to  recede,  and  the 
sweet  seduction  of  the  moonbeams  won  back  my  thoughts  from  fiction  to 
reality.  Again  I  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and,  as  though  I  had  bidden  it, 
a  bugle  from  the  transport  gave  out  some  sleepless  reminiscence — some 
echoing  of  the  Past — one  of  those  Irish  melodies  whose  music  giveth 
words — whose  tones  are  the  richest,  heavenliest  poetry.  It  seemed  some 
soliloquy  of  the  heart — 'twas  ^  Savoumeen  Dheelish." 
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A-FBOFOS  OF  MUSIC. 

Uhqubstionablt  ens  of  die  strongest  paasioiis  with  which  Providenoe 
hath  hlessed  mey  is  a  passion  for  music    I  feel  a  longing  in  the  son!*  a 

forcing  of  itself  to  grasp  at  some  perception  of  the  diviner,  when  listen- 
ing to  the  earthlier  harmony.  Music  discloseth  to  ma  the  hfeaks  in  tlie 
dottdsy  the  portals  in  the  heavens ;  through  which  angelic  strains 
stealing  downwards,  yielfUng  the  heart  a  principle  it  most  readily 
lates ;  a  principle  vibrating  through  and  shaking  off  its  grosser  encmsta^ 
tions,  spiritualizing  its  impulses,  revitalizing  it  into  heavenlier  emotions* 
But  a  ^intive  air  is  the  chiefest  medium  through  which  I  hear  echom  of 
the  far-off  harmony.  'Tis  the  incantation  to  which  sadness  haUi  recoorse 
to  appease  its  pangs ;  'tis  the  inspiration  whispering  condolence  from  a 
better  world,  and  glorifying  grief;  *tis  the  only  air  whose  sweetness  raiseih 
up  the  wet  eye  to  heaven,  and  raiseth  it  instinctively.  Oh!  yes,  by  de- 
veloping earth's  sadness  to  tks  full — and  how  soothingly !  it  sbeweth  the 
soul  what  little  happiness  is  here,  and,  giving  it  wings,  would  bid  it  soar 
for  sympathy  to  Grod*  But,  can  those  strains  of  which  ours  purport  to 
be  imperfect  echoes,  be  plaintive?  Do  those  too  "tell  of  saddest 
thought  ?" — I  hear  somebody  asking  me.  Most  certainly  not ;  sadness 
dweUeth  not  in  heaven.  The  strains  we  echo  in  our  plaintive  airs  are  to 
the  heavenly  choirs,  strains  full  of  praise  and  jubilee  and  hi^pinesa. 
Our  echoes  are  applied  as  a  ^^dulo$  leninun'  (their  archetypes  being  of 
heaven)  to  our  sorrow ;  and  from  this  application — this  association,  we 
are  wont  to  call  them  sad  and  plaintive.  Other  airs  leave  not  that  last- 
ing impression,  that  lingering  of  high  hopes,  that  religion  of  harmony, 
which  the  plaintive  air  diffnseth  through  the  heart.  Other  airs,  though 
I  allow  them  to  be  echoes  too  of  the  celestial  strains,  acknowledge  not 
their  origin,  they  seem  so  moulded  and  modified^  and  designed  for  un- 
spiritual  tendencies.  They  give  the  heart  shocks,  sudden,  fitful,  rapid — 
shocks  that  simulate  but  do  not  realize  joys. 

Reader,  gather  not  from  these  observations  that  I  am  a  musician.  I 
am  not.  I  can  neither  sing  nor  play.  The  vocal  faculty  was  not  con- 
genital, and  any  inclinatiop  of  mine  towards  instrumental  music  hath 
never  been  responded  to  by  parental  ambition;  on  the  contrary,  hath 
been  always  damped  and  grievously  discountenanced.  Nevertheleas,  I 
can  turn  an  air  with  facility,  but  J  hum  it  merely  or  whistle  it — ^nay, 
can  catch  an  air  that  pleaseth  me  in  a  few  days  from  the  time  I  first 
heard  it  sung  or  played.  The  strongest  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
childhood.  I  had  a  stubborn  fever — ^I  raved  considerably  through  its 
progress.  By  all  the  promises  of  toys  and  confectionary  they  could 
muster,  my  attendants  sought  one  night  to  calm  my  restlessness,  to  coax 
me  into  that  state  of  mind  conducive  to  sleep,  but  all  would  not  da 
They  tell  me  I  replied  to  their  solicitations  to  "  go  to  sleep  like  a  good 
boy/'  '<  I  can't :  there !  'tis  beginning  again  I — ^it  prevents  me  from  sleep- 
ing."   "  What  prevenU  you,  child  ?"    *'  That  tune— are  you  deaf»  that 
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you  do  not  hear  it?  Stop!  listen  ! — ^there  it  is  again!**  This  was  a 
'tune  poor  R.  K.  (peace  to  his  soul)  and  I  heard  played  a  little  before  my 
illness,  the  singular  pathos  of  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at 
the  time.  On  the  night  alluded  to  it  haunted  me :  now  would  I  fancy 
'twas  played  at  the  window  of  my  apartment — now  at  the  door — again, 
on  the  stairs.  Methought  I  could  not,  or,  if  I  could,  would  not  fall  asleep 
irhile  this  tune  continued — feeling  for  it  all  the  appreciation  of  my 
unraving  moments.     Twas  Weber's  last  waltz* 

I  said  above,  there  were  airs  which  could  only  iimiUate  but  did  not 
realize  joys.  These  are  your  quick  airs.  In  this  their  quickness  lieth, 
the  modification  alluded  to  of  the  plaintive,  and  in  that  alone : — and  if 
you  reduce  what  you  call  the  sweetest  of  your  quick  airs  to  a  slow  mea- 
sure, it  will  invariably  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  sweetest  also  of  our 
plaintive  tunes.  This  circumstance  forceth  me  to  tolerate  quick  airs, 
more  than  from  choice  I  would  feel  inclined.  Allied  to  words,  however, 
quick  airs  always  constitute  with  me  an  anomaly.  They  admit  no  dis- 
play of  grace,  for  metrical  ''feet,''  having,  essentially,  -too  much  of  the 
^pitUanda  idlwT  about  them  for  that.  Of  flesh  and  blood,  are  the 
feet  they  naturally  call  for.  Gallopade  songs,  and  quadrille  songs,  and 
waltz  songs — oh !  they — they  do  but  set  my  thoughts  a  dancing.  These 
songs  evidence  either  derangement  of  taste  or  masked  burlesque.  My 
notion  leaneth  latterward,  for  I  find  your  comic  words,  quick  in  conceit  as 
they  are,  attach  themselves  sympathetically  to  quick  airs.  I  never  knew  a 
slow  air  with  comic  words  in  my  life.  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  which  I 
cannot  easily  understand,  I  swear  I  could  not  digest  a  verse  of  it.  I  should 
have  to  throw  it  up  again,  and  probably  asperse  the  singer's  cloth  into  the 
bargain.  No ;  quick  airs  are  solely  meant  for  dancing :  and  as  my  subject 
carrieth  me  thitherward,  I  shall  not  lay  down  the  pen  until  it  dn>ppeth  a 
word  or  two  about 

DAKCBCa. 

Header,  trace  the  origin  of  this  exercise  to  any  pet  talUUar  you  can 

find  in  ancient  history — ^if  you  choose :  I  shall  hold  my  own  opinion,  and 

shall  trace  it  not  to  a  person  but  to  a  thing.     Quick  music  was  its  origin. 

'Tis  natural  it  should  be  so.    Don't  tell  me  that  the  quick  airs  of  the 

ancients  had  less  of  sympathy  to  offer  to  the  metatarsals  and  phalanges 

than  those  of  modem  times.    I  don't  believe  a  syllable  of  it.     Quick  airs 

are  quick  airs,  no  matter  when  or  how  they  have  been,  are,  or  may  be 

played.    I  never  hear  one  that  my  feet  are  not  taken  strangely.    The 

musical  ''waves,"  and  the  sanguineous  concurrent  agitate  them  to  its 

measure.    No  free  agents  are  they  then,  nor  submissive ; — they  stir  as 

automatons, — ^they  shake  with  the  shock  from  the  electro-musical  battery. 

But  though  I  avow  this  shock  to  my  individual  toes,  I  am  disposed  to 

suffer  it  to  pass  off  quietly.    I  seldom  have  to  insulate  them,  in  order  to 

husband  the  shock,  and  to  make  it  general  through  the  system.  In  other 

words,  though  I  beat  time  with  diem,  I  have  very  little  fancy  for  entering 
1842.— Apbu..  t 
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them  upon  the  course.    I  am  content  to  see  other  toea  cantering  thate. 
And  if  their  owners  feel  delight  in  their  eaceveiae,  I  am  not  hackward  in 
my  applause  and  eongratulation.    If  occasionailj  I  attend  at  the  de^m 
talimreif  properly  bo  called,  I  do  so  not  as  one  of  the  $(diu   I  have  no  to- 
cation  thereto.     I  am  taken  as  a  make-link  in  their  chain — as  a  novice 
serving  for  the  nonce.     Yet,  I  will  confess  to  thee  a  secret : — some  of  the 
taliw  I  hare  met  with  on  these  occasions,  had  half  converted  me,  so  lovelj 
were  their  smiles,  so  hewitching,  so  angelic  their  movements.    Naj,  tliej 
have  got  me  to  acquiesce  in  two  of  their  tenets  already : — ^that  the  walt2 
is  alone  suitahle  to  the  marriageable — and  secondly,  that  quadrilles  (in  the 
latter  I  was  endeavouring  to  take  part  with  them  during  these  contro- 
versies) should  exclusively  belong  to  the  married.   **  Why  ?"'  I  had  asked. 
I  got  the  evasive  answer: — '*  Because— oh  I  because — ^theyare  fitter!* 
The  reasons  were  at  once  obvious  to  me.     Certain  mesmeric  infloencea, 
or-^  better  word — affinities  will  spring  up  between  the  sexes  when 
they  assemble  together,  prompting  the  gentlemen  to  choose  partners,  and 
the  ladies  to  yield  their  hands,  as  though  they  were  already  at  the  altar. 
A  kind  of  wished  for  anticipatory  leading  off,  taketh  plaee ;  reciprocated 
emotions  are  at  their  height,  and,  almost  embracing  each  odier,  away  th^ 
whirl  in  the  dreamiest  blending  and  confusion  of  feelings.  Doubtlen,  this 
is  quite  characteristic  of  adolescence.  'Tis  a  practical  allegory,  besides,  bhmo 
or  less  pardonable  if  youth  have  the  enthusiasm.     Philosophers  allow  it* 
On  the  other  hand,  look  to  the  married  folk.     These  have  been  Sain  and 
Saliof  in  their  day.    Now,  they  are  retiring  on  a  pension.    They  are 
present  at  their  old  ceremonies,  merely  '<  to  be  agreeable."    The  waltsmg 
revolutions  have  long  given  place  to  the  matrimoniaL  They  must  **  march 
through  life"  now— no  longer  do  they  wish  to  dance  through  it,  bequeath- 
ing to  their  children  that  privilege.     Accordingly,  marching  time  the 
musician  should  give  them,  and  in  quadrilles  there  is  little  more  thaa 
that.     Quadrilles,  then,  by  all  means  for  the  married  folk.    Now,  that  I 
have  declared   my  acquiescence  in,  and  shewn  some  development  of 
these  tenets,  you  will  set  me  down  for  a  neophyte  ?    Oh !  no-*-not  yet. 
Nor  should  you  think  so,  did  you  see  me  in  what  m%ht  appear  to  yon 
the  practical  recognition  of  them.    I  deem  a  little  m<»«  of  oontioversy 
necessary  to  effect  my  conversion;  and  never  do  I  hie  me  in  search  of 
new  tenets  with  greater  pleasure,  than  when  I  wish  to  avoid  certain 
amusements  allowed  now  and  then  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Salian  cone- 
monies — amusements  which  have  never  afforded,  and  could  never  aUbid 
me,  the  least  gratification  possible.    I  rejoice  that  they  affi>rd  it  to  ethers, 
for  I  am  of  that  benevolent  class  who  "  like  to  see  people  enjoying  them- 
selves."   The  amusements  I  speak  of.  are  cards.   Whenever,  fermeriy, 
I  had  held  five  of  these  pieces  of  stationery  in  my  hand,  I  felt  that  no<Mie 
could  see  fiM  enjoying  myself.    It  concerned  me  Kttle  (the  stakes  being 
no  wise  extravagant)  whether  I  lest  or  wonr    la  these  rival  pnppetslmws 
opposing  parties  exhibited  ;  my  fellow  manager  would  often  twit  me  un- 
mMoifbUy  for  allewng  my  kin§r  and  foeen  and  miaisler  falMw  knave)  to 
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flgme  a*  a  rate  too  oheap  tat  bis  idea  of  the  stage.  Add  to  this,  thatnoir 
I  would  hold  no  ^  spade**  with  whieh  to  ezhome  a  buried  head,  wearing 

"  The  round 
Aad  top  of  ioverm^y  ;" 

now,  would  not  wield  mj  ^cluV  to  bear  away  some  (to  me  yaluelefls) 
**  diamond  ;*'  and  agiun,  would  not  "  keep  up**  my  **  heart^  to  lay  it  at  the 
feet  of  some  attractive  **  queen."  These  twittings  I  could  not  long  en- 
dure ;  and,  accordingly,  we  had  often  in  consequence  to  dissolve  partner* 
ships.  To  get  rid  of  these  irksomenesses,  I  thought  it  the  most  prudent 
expedient  I  could  adopt  to  cut  the  card-table  altogether,  and  to  venture 
upon  the  quieter  and  more  goodhumoured  arena  of  the  Salians. 

A  LOOK  INTO  THE  PAST. 

I  hftve  always  remarked  that  it  is  in  the  retrospection  of  soms  of  our 
past eDJoyments  we  enjoy  them  the  most;  because  in  this  retrospec- 
tion it  is,  that  the  tincture  of  bitterness  which  had  been  diffused  among 
them,  no  matter  how  slight  its  impression  on  our  palates  then,  is  sure 
to  lose  its  alloy  for  our  memories-^onr  memories  becoming  in  a  short 
time  whoUy  unimpressible  to  its  influence.  Like  forgotten  plays,  the 
oonpanionships  of  childhood  and  of  boyhood,  of  the  schools  and  the 
ooUeges,  and  then  the  associations  of  the  early  aspiring  manhood,  will 
be  enacted  again  in  time  future,  a  little  altered  perhaps,  but  only  by  the 
happy  addition  of  **  entirely  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.'' 
Memory  and  imaginaticm  are  ancillary  to  their  development :  and  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  both,  will  be  the  pleasurable 
influence  derivaUe  from  their  resurrection  from  the  Past.  We  bring. 
tfaem  out,  too,  in  the  mellower,  maturer  light  of  our  setting  manhood, 
robing  them  with  colours  as  dazzling  but  more  subdued  than  those  we  had 
given  them  in  the  *'  light  of  other  days." 

And  who  that  is  gifted  with  a  strong  memory  and  a  strong  imagina* 
lion — ^most  excellent  gifts— can,  at  any  time,  say  he  feeleth  alone  ?  Ever 
and  anon  he  may  be  the  only  tenant  of  his  study : — no  one  may  see  a 
friend  going  in  there ; — no  one  hear  a  friend  talking  there ; — ^no  book, 
nor  pamphlet,  nor  paper  may  be  placed  before  him,  with  which  to  hold 
communion ;— yet  quite  insensible  is  he  to  all  this.  To  him  it  seem* 
eth  not  his  study.  That  moment  is  he  in  his  college  chambers :  those 
ohairs  about  him  there  are  occupied  by  college  chums ;  that  table  giveth 
np  the  odour  of  wine  and  whiskey  punch : — some  supper  so|pe  of  thought- 
leas  youth  is  now  hb  vision.  Lo  I  how  he  smileth  to  himself  I — ^the  wit- 
licism  tiekleth  him  more — he  laughs  outright^it  riseth  to  its  acme — he 
lUleth  in  a  flt  of  ague  laughter  that  oould  cure  an  influenza,  so  quickly 
is  the  elimination  of  mucus  (to  quote  a  certain  medical  friend)  brought 
up  and  brought-  down,  and  of  meibomian  and  other  lachrymal  liquors 
pMssed  out  from  his  eyes.  But  melancholy  is  the  reflection  that  the 
agency  of  these  twin-speUs — Memory  and  Imagination-— cannot  people 
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Umoi  an  aprioot,  'twas  your  woDt  to  make  a  kind  of  drawling  kidc  at  it, 
and  (kt  it  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,)  keep  following  it)  and  afeill  kick* 
ing  it  before  jou  with  the  moat  admirable  perseyeranoe.  It  seemed  to 
me  these  movements  of  the  stooe  must  have  been  exactly  sTnchronoiDB 
with  the  shifts  and  turns  of  your  adversary's  argument*  Tou  allowed 
not  hU  argument,  any  more  than  that  stone,  to  gather  moss : — ^in  every 
kick  was  an  ituiabis — ^in  every  skipping  and  jumping  of  the  stone  waa  an 
objedaon.  And  I  verily  bcdieve  that  in  that  square  you  ^  left  no  alone 
Bntumed**  on  these  occasions.  Nay  more,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  stone  in 
your  path  was  quite  as  necessary  to  be  kicked  before  you,  for  ax^gumeat's 
nke,  as  the  winding  and  unwinding  of  the  thread  round  the  barrialei^a 
finger  was  indi^iensable  some  years  ago,  for  the  due  apprecialiDn  aad 
eondnet  of  his  pleadings. 

And,  though  not  of  our  College  circle, — J.  S.  wild,  thoughtless— aU 
aoal  and  heart.  Of  quick,  impassioned  temperament,  life  was  to  thee 
a  railway — thou,  the  headlong  engine  hurrying  along  in  iky  train  whom- 
soever tiiou  wert  connected  with  from  sympathy.  And  though  lafll 
not  least,  how  shall  I  forget  thee,  the  steady,  unswerving  friend — tlie 
choicest  companion,  the  clever  and  witty  T.  J.  L.  ?  How  fondly  bawe 
I  often  oonjured  up  scenes  familiar  only  to  ourselves !  How  often 
eren  atilljdo  I  enter  that  theatre  with  you,  where  between  the  acts  (the 
Ha^  acts)  we  were  treated  with  many  a  sublime  farce  among  the  gods 
thamselvee — for,  susceptible  as  we  were  of  lofty  joumeyings,  we  wonUl 
lake  wii^  from  the  more  earthly  pit  to  the  heavenward  regions,  and  look 
down  with  supercilious  bearing  upon  the  mortals  below.  I  often  lau^ 
at  your  critique  upon  a  passage  in  a  tragedy,  (during  the  enactiiig 
thereof,)  in  whidi  a  certain  man  of  colour — one  of  coloured  dranuHic 
j^tension  too — played  the  hero*  This  passage  you  could  not  atomaoih. 
If  I  recollect  aright,  this  hero  was  exclaiming  grandiloquently — **  let  ttie 
clouds  j9»rytf  them  of  their  thunder  * — when  you  immediately  cried,  hoi 
stall  in  a  whisper  addressed  to  me,  ^'  oh  I  oh  I — ^horrible  1 — shocking ! — 
who  on  earth  was  the  muse,  the  author  of  that  play  invoked  for  8U<^  an 
ladecorous  idea  ?  Cloacina  ? — eh  ?  —What  Ep9om  qiring  was  it  he  was 
oonverting  into  his  Hippocrene  ?''  and  here  we  set  out  into  a  lood  duot 
of  obstreporous  laughter,  which  called  forth  from  several  voices  indig-^ 
nant  cries  of  << order— -order  in  the  gallery  1"  *< shame!  shame!*  To 
which  words,  feeling  our  superiority,  you  replied  scornfully : — *^  order, 
yonraelves,  you  pU4Sv\  creatures,"  and  produced  as  mudi  merriment 
amoi^  oor  fellow  Olympians,  as  though  another  Vulcan  had  been  limping 
about  for  our  amusement.  I  often  laugh  too  at  seme  of  the  prediei^ 
■Mats  in  whidi  we  would  get  entangled — ^but,  hold— my  pen  hath  hur- 
ried me  farther  than  I  intended  into  my  past  ei\ioyment8— and,  reader, 
there  have  been  too  many  of  these  which  I  could  not— -and  would  sm^ 
even  if  I  coald^  faring  into  my  pen  to  divulge— Whevefon  ^  ValeV — 
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CHAPTEB    IX. — THE     SOLDIEB's     STOBT. FAMILY    PECUIJABITIES- — A 

LESSON  FOB  A   OAMBLEB. 

^'Faljubn  as  I  am,  NeU,**  said  the  soldier,  <<and  wearing,  as  I  do^ 
the  lirery  of  a  hireling,  mj  childhood  and  my  hoyhood,  as  I  often  hinted 
to  yoU)  were  spent  in  a  proud  luxurious  home,  and  in  frolicking  over 
broad  lands  and  £ftr-8preading  plantatimis,  which  at  some  future  time 
were  to  call  me  master ;  unless,  as  events  proved,  my  conduct  cancelled, 
the  inheritance.  Although,  at  this  present  speaking,  there  is  a  ccmsider^ 
able  mixture  of  the  haser  metals  of  brass  and  iron  in  my  composition,  yet 
I  was  bom,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  that  refined  and  costly  stttte» 
described  as  coming  into  the  world  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth ;  and 
though  for  many  years  I  have  been  on  very  distant  terms  with  that  pre- 
cious mineral,  yet  in  early  life  my  connection  with  it  was  most  intimate 
and  familiar.  Alas !  NeU,  if  I  could  only  now  have  the  same  easy  and 
privileged  entry  to  a  well-stocked  butler *s  pantry,  which  I  once  enjoyed^ 
by  my  faith,  old  girl,  I  could  find  more  uses  than  one  for  its  shining 
occupants.  But  the  refieetion  is  tantalising,  and  so  we  will  pass  on 
to  one  more  inviting. 

"  In  early  life  I  had  everything  I  could  ask  or  wish  for;  and  too  often 
not  only  were  my  wishes  gratified  as  soon  as  expressed,  or,  rather,  mora 
frequently  anticipated,  but  new  and  hitherto  unthought-of  ones  called 
into  being  by  the  novel  and  enticing  indulgences  set  before  me.  And 
oould  I  have  framed  my  desires  to  any  bearable  degree,  to  say  nothing  of 
reason  or  moderation ;— could  I  have  kept  a  fierce  and  lawless  appetite 
within  any  bounds  at  all.  leaving  constraint  or  decency  oat  of  the  qnes^ 
iion ;  above  all,  sweet  Nell,  could  I  have  curbed  a  hau^ty  and  imperioos 
temper  to  any  semblance  of  controol  and  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
alhers,  I  might  to  this  hour  have  enjoyed  both  the  means  and  tibe  lieenoe 
of  their  indulgence  to  an  extent  almost  unbounded.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
a  child  I  was  wilful  and  capricious ;  as  a  boy»  ^ward  and  anmanageable ; 
and  as  a  youth,  daring  and  lioentioos.  And  if  I  were  not  so  by  natnn^ 
I  would  have  been  made  so  by  my  rearing.  In  the  first  stage  of  exist* 
once  I  was  fondled  and  petted  into  a  little  tyrant;  in  tha  second, 
earessed  and  indulged  into  a  domestic  plague ;  and  in  the  thud,  whieh 
decided  my  fate,  lavishly  supplied  with  the  means  to  stJmqlaie  efery 
passion,  and  gratify  every  vidous  inclination*  The  method  adopted 
to  prevent  soch  an  mihappy  state  of  things  were  those  which  mast 
speedily  and  effectually  bnraght  them  about  My  father  was  one 
of  those  stem  morose  men  who  establish  in  their  own  faaiUies  a  ^ooanf 
and  joyless  despotism,  and  think  when  they  have  hadied  an  enje^ 
meat  in  their  own  presence,  and  have  made  aB  aboat  then  aombia 
and  restiuinedy  they  have  done  every  thing  in  tbm  power  to  make  their 
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descendants  Tirtuous  and  correct.  If  smiles  and  laughter  fled  at 
approach,  and  a  stiff  uneasj  sUence  reigned  instead, — if  the  faces  lie 
loved  had  a  grave  shadowj  expression,  and  a  dull  leaden  depression 
of  heart  and  spirits  were  visible  wherever  he  came,  he  felt  that  his  familj 
^nd  dependants  were  amiable  and  praiseworthy,  and  his  social  regime 
admirable  and  unequalled.  And  this  was  strange,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  singularly  prepossessing  appearance,  and  all  who  knew  him,  aave 
and  except  his  own  immediate  circle,  spoke  of  the  suavity  of  his  manner, 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  beauty  of  his  smile*  But  he  brought 
not  one  of  these  winning  abilities  home  with  him — to  use  a  well-known 
expression,  '  he  hung  up  his  fiddle  when  he  entered  his  own  mansion', 
and  while  he  lorded  it  there,  music  and  gaiety  were  interdicted.  It 
resulted  from  this,  that  whenever  any  of  the  household  were  out  c^ 
his  presence,  they  strove  to  make  themselves  amends  for  the  restraint 
they  had  been  suffering,  by  the  most  exuberant  gaiety  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  whenever  he  chanced  to  be  absent,  we  all  had  a  very  carnival 
of  it.  At  those  happy  times  a  weight  was  taken  off  our  feelings,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  if  too  often  their  play  was  wild  and  rampant.  From  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  to  the  stable-boy,  every  one  felt  a  sense  of 
liberty,  and  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost,  each  according 
to  inclination,  as  the  hour  of  restraint  would  soon  return. 

"And  yet,  with  all  his  despotic  controul,  never  was  man  so  easily 
or  so  often  deceived.  Those  about  him  had  but  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  his  way  to  gain  any  point  they  wished.  I  had  but  to  wear 
a  grave  and  saddened  aspect,  to  appear  to  think  deeply,  and  yet  to  speak 
seldom,  to  obtain  any  request  I  sought.  And  as  to  impunity  for  my 
pranks,  I  had  but  to  keep  them  and  their  consequences  out  of  his  sight 
to  escape  detection.  He  was  too  cold,  reserved,  and  proud  for  thoee 
about  him  to  make  any  approach  to  familiarity;  and  thus  his  own 
eyes  and  ears  were  the  only  informants  he  had  in  the  family,  so  that  if  a 
due  proportion  of  silence  and  reserve  were  kept  up  in  his  presence, 
he  must  be  an  awkward  sinner  who  incurred  his  displeasure.  Thus,  when 
I  had  attained  sufficient  craft  and  experience  to  veil  my  follies  from 
his  notice,  and  assume,  whfen  necessary,  the  exterior  he  approved  of, 
I  could  indulge  myself  as  I  pleased.  By  the  latter  I  could  procure 
the  means  of  indulgence,  and  by  the  former  act  uncontroulled. 

**  My  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  mild,  gentle,  trustfbl  being ;  by 
nature  gay  and  Qocial,  and  desirous  to  see  all  about  her  free  and  happy. 
I  was  an  only  child,  and  she  loved  me  to  idolatry.  She  would  or  could 
see  no  fault  in  me,  nor  thanked  those  who  would  tell  her  of  any.  Even 
when  I  grew  up,  and  tales  of  early  profligacy  reached  her  ears,  she  either 
shut  her  heart  against  a  belief  in  the  story,  or  her  affection  was  too 
strong  to  blame  me  even  for  such  conduct*  She  could  refuse  me  nothing, 
and  as  she  possessed  an  independence  of  her  own,  I  had  ample  resources 
to  draw  on  for  my  increasing  expenses.  Those  who  would  praise  me  to 
her  said  I  had  a  generous  heiirt  and  a  free  hand,  and  as  she  loved 
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such  qualities,  she  would  call  me  '  her  gallant  boy,'  and  say  '  I  should  not 
want  the  means  of  indulging  such  noble  inclinations.' 

'<  I  had  a  foster  brother,  Nell,  and  if  ever  the  devil  entered  a  human 
shape,  to  tempt  another  to  his  own  undoing,  he  did  his.  He  was  a 
sly,  tortuous,  scheming  fellow,  with  a  slippery  tongue,  a  quick  eye,  and  a 
ready  hand.  Nothing  checked  nor  daunted  him ;  what  his  cunning 
could  not  overreach,  his  bold  and  daring  viilany  overmastered.  He 
knew  not  what  fear  was,  either  of  this  world  or  the  next,  and  was 
unscrupulous  to  do  my  bidding,  let  the  direction  or  tendency  be  what  it 
would.  He  soon  obtained  a  strange  influence  over  me,  and  from  step  to 
step  led  me  onward,  until  we  were  so  connected  in  profligate  exploits  that 
separation  was  impossible.  He  was  an  adroit  and  subtle  flatterer,  which 
made  his  presence  as  agreeable  as  his  services  were  useful.  In  short,  he 
soon  became  an  indispensable  minister  to  my  vanity  and  vices ;  and  as  I 
found  him  faithful,  fearless,  and  devoted,  I  gave  him  my  confidence,  and 
he  never  abused  it.  But  although  I  dearly  loved  and  amply  trusted  him, 
yet  to  his  guidance  and  my  own  wilful  and  headstrong  passions  I 
attribute  a  career  of  no  ordinary  guilt  or  punishment. 

^  With  such  a  man  for  my  companion,  I  might  tell  you  of  many 
a  daring  freak,  many  a  midnight  revel,  many  an  arch  device,  and  many  a 
sly  intrigue ;  but  it  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time,  and  so,  leaving  you 
to  guess  at  our  exploits,  which  had  made  myself  and  satellite  famous  for 
many  a  mile  around  us,  I  come  to  the  first  stimng  event  of  my 
early  career. 

^'^  Master  Gilbert,*  he  said  to  me,  one  morning,  just  as  I  had  entered 
upon  Tikj  nineteenth  year,  *I  have  news  for  you.  You  know  Miles 
Sweeney's  cottage  yonder,  so  long  untenanted  and  shut  up, — well,  it 
is  taken  and  made  a  little  paradise  of,  and  with  an  angel,  too,  no 
less  handsome  to  dwell  in  it.  There's  an  old  couple  there,  and  a  son,  an 
officer,  staying  awhile  with  them;  but  the  jewel  of  the  place  is  as 
bright,  and  fair,  and  lovely  a  colleen  as  ever  blessed  the  eye  of  man. 
I  saw  her  this  morning,  sir,  tending  the  flowers  in  the  little  garden, 
before  the  door,  and  never  did  I  see  a  creature  half  so  beautiful.      You 

« 

must  make  up  to  her,  master;  she  takes  the  shine  out  of  all  our 
beauties.' 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  reply,  nor  of  the  eagerness  with  which 
I  sought  to  get  a  view  of  the  fair  stranger.  I  succeeded,  and  I  thought  I 
never  looked  upon  such  transparent  loveliness.  I  vowed  I  would  know 
her,  and  what  is  more,  swore  a  deep  oath  she  should  be  mine.  An  ac« 
quaintance  with  the  family  was  easily  accomplished.  The  son,  who  was 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the  army,  was  a  sportsman ;  I  contrived  we  should 
meet  in  the  course  of  our  sport,  and,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  politely  ofiered 
him  the  range  of  our  grounds,  asked  him  to  the  house,  and,  in  return, 
received  an  invitation  to  visit  his  family.  The  next  day,  under  pretence 
of  shewing  him  a  favourite  cover,  I  called  at  the  cottage — ^Maryville 
ihey  named  it  after  its  fairest  tenant,  and  so  was  introduced  to  the 
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SuDily.  That  was  my  fintintemewwitb' Mary  MmUiii.  Yoaaajahe 
was  admired  for  her  comeliness  when  she  wedded  Tnicj»  but  had  jou 
her  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  yoa  wonld  oall  her  the  fairest  of  the  very 
I  loved  her  madly  from  the  very  first  moment  my  eyes  dwelt  upon  her* 
You  start  at  that,  Nell ;  stay,  girl,  till  you  hear  the  kind  of  love  I  boie 
her.  But  to  continue.  Her  brother  was  a  gay,  frank-hearted  fellow, 
and  we  were  soon  inseparable  companions.  Her  father,  too,  was  a 
Uaff  honest  old  soul,  and  her  mother  a  hospitoble  gentlewoman.  Thqr 
all  seemed  to  like  me,  and  welcomed  me  with  kindly  greetings  wlwn  I 
eame,  and  urged  me  to  make  my  visits  more  frequent.  At  last  I  became 
a  daily  visitor,  and  hours  were  spent  in  strolling  along  oopse  and  mead 
and  river  side  with  Mary  Maoklin. 

*<  As  yet  I  had  formed  no  settled  pUn  respecting  her ;  in  troth,  deapkie 
my  own  vanity  or  confidence  in  my  good  looks,  and  even  against  the 
judgment  and  flattering  suggestio  is  of  my  evil  mentor,  I  found  I  had  not 
made  any  such  advances  in  her  favour  as  to  warrant  any  design  against 
her  peace  and  virtue.  I  was  young,  you  will  say,  to  think  of  such  plots^ 
but  yet,  few  as  my  years  were,  when  I  thought  of  Mary  Macklin  and  of 
possessing  her,  the  dream  of  honourable  courtship  and  eventual  marriage 
never  crossed  my  brain.  I  knew  my  father  well  enough,  to  feel  that  if  I 
dared  to  harbour  the  notion  of  wedding  a  portionless  beao^,  he  would  hud 
me  from  him  a  disinherited  prodigal;  and  I  was  too  selfish  to  risk  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  yet  too  headstrong  in  passion  to  baulk  my  gratification  on  the 
score  of  honour  or  hummity.  Heaven  only  knows  to  what  devices  or 
stratagems  to  attain  my  purpose,  myself  and  worthy  coadjutor  would  have 
been  driven,  when  one  morning  I  got  a  summons  to  attend  my  father  in 
his  study.  When  I  entered,  he  motioned  me  to  sit  down*  andia  his  grave 
sententious  manner  said  : — 

'* '  Gilbert,  I  purpose  leaving  this  to-morrow,  in  order  to  plaee  you  in 
college.  The  measure  has  been  somewhat  tardy,  Jwt  drenmstances  not 
necessary  to  be  explained  to  you  have  delayed  it ;  you  will  be  ready  to 
aeoompaay  me.  That  will  do,  don't  speak,  I  want  no  ofMuion  from  yon  on 
the  subject  one  way  or  the  other;  leave  the  room,  and  shut  the  door  after 
you.' 

**  Agaiiist  this  decbion  there  was  no  appeal,  and  I  had  no  resouroe  baft 
to  obey/  However,  I  thought  I  would  see  Mary  befoce  I  went^  and  tdl 
her  something  of  my  feeling*. 

^  That  evening  I  met  her  alone,  and  told  her  of  my  love.  She  heicd 
i^Q;calmly>  I  thought  coldly,  but  it  was  the  strength  of  her  character  which 
gave  her  oomposure  and  coolness.  She  bent  a  steady  inquiring  glanee 
fpon  my  glowing  countenaace,  and  in  a  voice  whose  tones  betokened  her 
deciffioii^.^ed  me  in  icfdy  to  my  impassioned  decJaralaon  of  love— 

«' '  To  what  end,  Mr.  Berkely  ?* 

^  I  was  unprepared  for  the  question,  and  so  had  no  ready  answer,  whSs 
I'was  yet  too  unschooled  in  the  lessons  of  hypeerisy  to  &ifs  one  on  the 
;  BO  I  heaitiiled  for  a  momenly  oonfiised  and  sOeBt. 
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^  Sbtd  watched  mj  emfaairaasment  for  a  tbae,  and  tken,  wiHi  a  sweeft 
smiley  and  a  sweeter  Yoioe»  said : — 

^  *  Come,  come,  Mr.  Berkely,  I  see  7011  are  a  novioe  in  the  fashionable 
art  of  trifling  with  a  woman's  heart.  Do  not,  as  70a  value  good  faith  and 
honour,  trj  to  be  a  more  accomplished  adept.  You  have  sadly  bungled  in 
Ma  attempt)  and  I  hope  the  failure  will  be  a  good  lesson  for  you.  Nay, 
I  see  you  are  pained,  and  so  I  will  not  banter  you  any  more.  But  I  will 
just  talk  a  little  common  sense  to  yoti.  Our  situations  are  too  unequal  to 
think  of  a  connection  sanctioned  by  your  parents,  even  were  your  father 
less  proud  and  stem  than  he  is  represented  to  be,  and  mine,  though  com* 
paratively  humble,  would  never  see  his  daughter  forced  upon  the  accept* 
ance  of  any  family;  so  that  a  secret  marriage,  looking  to  eventual  foigiv^ 
nasB^  on  the  principle^  as  the  poet  has  it — 


"  When  remedies  are  past,  the  grief  is  ended. 
By  seeing  the  worst  which  late  on  hope  depended,* 
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is  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  it .  would  inevitably  crush  the  heart  of 
my  parent,  as  it  would  the  pride  of  yours.  So  then  there  would  be  little 
wisdom  in  bringing  about  either  catastrophe.  We  will  be  friends,  attached 
ones  if  you  will,  and  here  is  my  hand  on  the  bond,  but  nothing  more. 
You  are  about  to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  you  will  soon  forget  your  rural 
predilection  amid  the  fascinations  of  accomplishment  and  fashion.' 

^  I  have  never  forgotten  these  words,  nor  the  feelings  with  which  I 
listened  to  them.  I  felt  pained  and  humiliated  by  them,  and  whether  she 
read  my  heart  right  or  not,  she  held  up  a  mirror  to  me,  in  which  I  saw  mj 
own  unworthiness  so  plainly,  that  I  experienced  all  the  sensations  of  the 
bitterest  shame,  mingled  with  disappointed  passion.  I  know  not  how  I 
replied,  or  how  I  received  her  frank  and  cordial  tender  of  friendship  and 
sisterly  regard,  but  this  1  do  know,  that  I  left  her  and  the  home  of  my 
childhood  with  a  fierce  desire  burning  in  my  veins,  and  a  settled  purpose 
in  my  mind,  that  when  I  returned,  if  human  agency  could  effect  my 
purpose,  I  would  be  triumphant. 

**  My  career  in  the  metropolis  till  the  period  of  my  meeting  with  you 
may  be  very  succinctly  described.  Supplied  liberally  by  my  fatiier— for 
his  pride  suggested  an  adequate  maintenance— and  scarce  a  post  passing 
that  did  not  bring  me  remittances  from  my  mother,  I  had  ample  .means 
for  plunging  into  all  the  vicious  and  expensive  pleasures  of  a  gay  and 
crowded  city.  Nell,  these  were  rare  times ;  when  I  do  think— and  there 
are  times  when  Berkely  the  brawler  and  wassailer  can  steal  away  from 
the  brimming  cup  and  the  noisy  revellers,  to  ponder  over  old  times  and 
scenes  with  a  thoughtful  brain  and  sometimes  an  aching  heart — many 
atrange  grotesque  visions  of  those  marry  and  reckless  iaga  rise  up. 
before  me.  I  drained  the  cup  of  profligate  eiyoyment  in  every  form  and 
measure.  I  wooed  excitement  at  the  festive  board,  till,  with  reeling  foot- 
steps and  maddened  Inrains,  we  rushed  forth  on  some  mischievous  fr^ak, 
insutting  to  the  feelings,  and  often  periloas  to  the  lives  and  pxopBiiiQS  of 
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our  fellow  men.  I  courted  fortune  at  the  gamUing  table^  till  sometunes  I 
swept  from  off  it  glittering  hoards  midst  the  blanched  cheeks  and  miittei«d 
execrations  of  ruined  associates,  and  at  others,  I  rose  up  from  it  without  one 
coin  to  jingle  against  another.  Then  there  was  the  race-course  and  the 
bet  book,  the  scheming  jockey  and  the  favourite  horse,  to  busy  a  profiig;ate 
bndn,  occupy  an  idle  disposition,  and  drain  a  teeming  purse.  CHd  g;irl, 
fiy  my  soul,  but  the  thoughts  warm  me  now ;  in  all  and  each  of  these  I 
made  my  name  ring  like  that  of  a  master-spirit ;  I  was  an  infidlible 
guide,  authority  and  often  a  tempter  of  no  ordinary  seductive  powers  in 
the  regions  of  vicious  and  corrupt  pleasure.  I  call  them  so,  because  I  have 
no  desire  either  to  gloss  over  my  own  faults  and  propensities,  or  to  give 
a  hypocritical  account  of  the  scenes  and  occupations  into  which  thej  led 
me.  It  is  but  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  'tis  a  habit  I  have 
long  been  used  to. 

**  We  met  by  chance,  Nell,  and  I  often  think  a  wayward  and  wilful  £ftte 
in  the  destiny  of  both  led  to  that  meeting  and  its  consequences.  We  be- 
came so  soon  acquainted — the  cold  forms  and  precise  regulations  of  the 
world  stood  so  little  in  the  way  of  our  rapidly  conceived  and  readily  ex- 
pressed attachment — there  was  so  little  selfishness  and  so  much  uncaicu- 
lating  devotion  on  your  side — and  such  ardent  glowing  passion  on  mine ; 
and  when  in  the  freshness  and  pride  of  your  youthful  beauty  you  became 
mine  without  vow  or  stipulation  to  bind  me,  there  was  such  a  noble  sa- 
crifice to  my  will,  and  such  an  utter  dependence  on  my  truth,  that  I  cannot 
look  upon  the  whole  occurrences  and  coincidences  as  traced  out  according  to 
the  ordinary  events  and  relations  of  life.  I  foundyouso  elevated  in  form  and 
gifts  and  culture  beyond  your  station  in  life,  and  those  about  you ;  so  unlike 
in  strength  of  character,  feeling,  and  imagmation,  to  any  being  that  had 
ever  yet  glanced  across  my  path ;  so  energetic  in  will  and  purpose,  that  if 
you  had  asked  any  sacrifice  at  my  hands  at  the  time,  I  would  have  cheer- 
fully rendered  it.    But  let  that  reflection  pass  away  with  the  rest. 

'<  You  recollect  one  day  I  came  to  you  fearfully  agitated,  with  a  pale 
cheek  but  a  heated  brow,  and  a  trouble  on  my  spirit  not  all  your  blandish- 
ments could  soothe  or  discover.  I  only  told  you  then  my  distress  ori- 
ginated in  a  summons  to  the  country ;  you  shall  have  the  whole  truth  now. 

^<  Some  time  previously,  I  had  lost  large  sums  at  play  and  by  betting ; 
in  fact  I  was,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ^  regularly  cleared  out*  of  all  ^y  ready 
money,  besides  being  involved  in  debts  of  a  serious  amount.  Two  days 
before  I  had  received  an  unusually  large  remittance  from  my  father,  and 
by  a  private  hand  a  considerable  sum  from  my  mother.  I  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  woo  again  the  fickle  goddess,  and  as  she  had  frowned  upon  me 
for  some  time  past,  I  had  now  some  hopes  of  partaking  of  her  smiles. 
That  night  I  went  to  the  gambling  house  with  a  resolve  to  stake  highland 
play  a  cool  and  merry  game  to  retrieve  my  late  losses. 

**  I  offered  a  large  beit  on  the  issue  of  the  game  then  playing,  but  it  was 
not  taken  up.  I  offered  it  again,  and  it  was  accepted  by  a  stranger — ^a 
tall  stately-looking  man,  wearing  large  spectacles,  and  a  curious  black  silk 
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cap  covering  his  head,  and  reaching  nearly  to  his  eye  browB»  while  high 
shirt  collars  shaded  the  lower  part  of  his  face*  He  was  altogether  a  strange 
looking  personage,  and  spoke  with  something  of  a  foreign  accent ;  yet,  for 
all  this,  I  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  I  had  seen  him  and  heard  him 
speak  before.  But  though  I  puzzled  myself  sorely  to  recall  the  when  and 
the  where,  all  my  efforts  were  vain,  and  so  I  dismissed  the  matter  from 
my  mind. 

**  I  won  the  bet ;  the  stranger  paid  me  from  a  bulky  note-book,  with 
a  smile  and  bow,  and  proposed  to  double  it  on  the  ensuing  game.  I 
agreed,  won  again,  and  was  tendered  the  amount  in  the  same  polite 
manner.  Again  and  again  we  staked,  doubling  the  amount  each  time, 
and  again  and  again  I  was  the  winner ;  still  my  opponent  was  perfectly 
unmoved,  and  seemed  to  view  his  losses  not  only  with  composure  but 
with  cheerfulness.  At  last,  when  we  had  lost  a  considerable  sum,  he 
proposed  a  game  between  ourselves,  to  which  I  readily  consented.  He 
named  the  stakes,  one-half  the  sum  I  had  won  from  him,  and  lost  ^-^ 
doubled  it,  and  lost  again ;  and  so  went  on  with  a  reckless  spirit  I  never 
saw  equalled,  till  the  note-book  was  declared  emp^,  and  I  rose  from 
the  table  a  winner  of  some  thousands.  At  parting  the  stranger  offered 
a  renewal  of  the  contest  next  day,  when  he  had  replenished  his  note-book, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  take  place  at  his  inn,  whither  he  invited  me 
to  dine. 

^<  We  met  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  dinner  and  a  moderate  share  of 
wine  discussed,  we  began  the  conflict  Fortune,  the  jade,  was  still  at 
my  side,  and  before  many  hours  were  past,  I  was  once  more  a  winner  to 
a  considerable  amount.  Still,  on  we  played,  steadily  and  cheerfully,  the 
winner  excited  by  his  gains,  but  the  loser  not  one  bit  discouraged  by 
his  losses.  At  length,  it  was  almost  his  last  stake,  when  the  current 
which  had  been  all  the  evening  running  in  my  favour,  suddenly  changed* 
and  he  won.  Again  and  again  he  swept  the  board,  and  I  felt  the  vantage 
ground,  on  which  I  so  securely  trod,  slipping  from  beneath  me.  Step 
by  step  I  was  beaten  back,  and  losing  confidence  with  my  successive  de- 
feats, I  began  to  play  wildly  and  carelessly,  and  lost  accordingly.  He 
won  back  every  shUling  he  had  lost  that  night,  and  my  winnings  of  the 
former  followed  fast.  In  a  short  time  more,  and  I  had  lost  every  coin  I 
possessed  in  the  world.  A  grim  smile  of  triumph  lighted  up  as  much  of 
the  stranger's  face  as  was  visible,  when  he  read  the  blank  expression  of 
my  features,  which  announced  my  bankruptcy.  But  he  had  not  done 
with  me  jret.  ^  I  had  expectations/*  he  said, — **  an  inheritance  in  pros- 
pective,— fathers  would  not  live  always, — let  me  draw  up  bills  for  certain 
sums  payable  on  my  succeeding  to  my  property, — ^I  could  stake  them 
against  his  cash,— he  did  not  want  money  immediately,  indeed  it  was 
the  sport  rather  than  the  produce  of  the  game  he  coveted, — ^he  had  some 
stamps  ready  which  I  could  fill  up  as  I  pleased,  and  so  we  could  continue 
the  contest** 

*^1  took  the  bait  the  tempter  threw  me,  and  swallowed  it»  until  the 
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barb  was  fixed  in  mj  yery  entndla.  On  we  played,  hour  after  boav 
unflagging  eamestnese,  and  bill  after  Inll  passed  frem  me,  eedi  inenasing 
in  amonnt,  for  I  waa  grown  despente ;  and  sinoe  it  was  but  a  eml  of  the 
pen  I  staked,  I  cared  not  how  boldlj  or  how  often  'twaa  made.  At  last 
the  stranger  pleaded  weariness,  and  for  that  time  declined  playing  any 
more ;  and  as  I  was  not  only  weary  bnt  bewildered,  we  both  rose  frtma 
the  table. 

<<  *  It  must  be  broad  day-light,'  sadd  the  stranger;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
extinguished  the  candles,  and  proceeded  with  some  dday  to  open  die 
shutters.  When  he  had  done  so,  and  folding  them  back,  let  the  light  of 
heaven  in  one  daaaling  flood  roll  into  the  room,  and  then  tamed  to  eon- 
front  me,  I  saw  him  without  spectacles  or  cap,  or  other  disgniae,  standing 
fUU  before  me  confessed  as  my  father.  Even  at  that  early  period  I  had 
a  powerful  eontroul  over  my  feelings,  so  as  to  prevent  any  outward  es* 
hibition  of  them ;  bat  on  this  ooeasion  blinded  by  the  sudden  Mght,  and 
ntterly  confounded  hy  the  presence  of  the  person  in  the  wh<^  livii^ 
world  I  least  expected  to  see,  I  staggered  back  a  paee  or  two  into  the 
apartment. 

^  My  stem  parent,  Nell,  ei^yed  the  spectacle  of  my  surprise  aad 
amazement  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  in  his  cool,  ironieal  tone  of 
voice  said, 

<<  <  A  right  good  morning  to  your  highness,  for  a  prince  you  are  bgr 
play  if  not  by  birth.  You  have  wagered  nobly,  have  staked  an  inhefiC* 
ance  on  the  die,  and — ^Lost  it,  Bmvo,  sir,  bvavo ;  it  is  not  the  son  of 
every  conntiy  gentleman^ can  act  so  nnmificently :  you  have  a  apirift 
above  the  class  you  belong  to,  aad  Hwould  be  a  pity  yon  shoidd  fidl  behnr 
it.  Come,  I  have  now  a  two«fold  right  to  dispose  of  my  pn^rty  aa 
I  please,  and  I  will  save  if  Aom  the  claws  of  the  dmrpers.  I  have 
heard  of  your  exploits,  sir,  especially  in  this  way,  but  I  resolved  to  take 
nothing  upon  hearsay.  Many  told  me  you  would  ruin  yourself,  but  X 
resolved  to  test  it  myself,  and  right  well  I  have  succeeded ;  fior  I  now 
possess  not  only  a  right  to  the  property  whila  living,  but  the  best  title  t» 
it  when  dead.  Hark  ye  now  for  my  decisien  I  I  leave  you  free  as  air— • 
not  a  fetter  on  you,  but  those  you  diose  to  forg^  for  yourself.  Here,' 
and  he  strode  to  the  table,  and  folding  up  the  notes,  handed  them  to  ma* 
^  Here  is  the  money  you  lost  to  me,  aad  here  is  what  will  serve  to  pn^ 
your  debts  of  honour.  Break  off  this  and  some  other  diahoDonraUe 
pursuits  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  you  shall  hold  the  same  positieB 
in  my  favour  you  have  hitherto  done*  Continue  in  them,  and  I  ditm- 
herit  you/ 

GHAFTEB  X^— THB    a<»Umft*S   aVOKT    G^lfTIllimDi^ — A  TmMFTAfnomm^ 

XaS    MABBIAOa* 

<<  Nell,**  said  the  soldier,  when  after  a  panse  he  coatinoed  Ina^nanativav 

^*  I  never  gambled  from  that  hour ;  and  although  my  abstineaoe  fran 

\at  fEtvourite  indvdgenee  availed  me  litde  in  wafding  off*  pawirtal  ^Ks- 
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jrieaBure  from  sabsecpieBt  reprehensible  conduct,  yet  the  resolution  which 
Unas  produced  by  the  shame  and  mortification  of  the  scene  I  have 
described,  has  endured  from  that  m<mient  to  the  present,  and  has  brought 
me  unhurt  and  unharmed  through  many  an  ordeal  in  which  others  have 
perished*  I  was  self-convicted  of  gross  folly  and  imprudence,  and 
beyond  question  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  the  inheritance  destined  for 
me,  when  I  could  so  wantonly  stake  it  on  the  issue  of  a  dice-box.  I 
^rew  grieved  and  penitent,  Nell ;  and  althoughit  was  very  probable  my 
sorrow  fcHr  the  past,  and  resolution  of  future  amendment,  were  not  deep 
and  would  not  be  lasting,  yet  I  was  not  permitted  to  test  their  sincerity: 
or  duration.  The  tempter  came  in  the  very  first  throes  of  my  contpition, 
and  rousing  into  strength  and  action  the  passions  a  temporary  humiliation 
had  beaten  down,  sent  me  forth  to  do  their  bidding  with  more  than 
pristine  vigour  and  determination. 

^  One  evening,  as  I  sat  moody  and  alone  in  my  apartment,  my  foster- 
brother  entered  the  room,  travel-worn  and  soiled,  his  weaiy  look  and 
jaded  step  betokening  the  length  and  speed  of  his  journey.  He  came  to 
tell  me  a  strange  story  concerning  Mary  Macklin,  which  he  feared  to 
eommunicate  to  me  in  any  other  way  than  by  his  own  word  of  mouth. 
I  had  left  him  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  at  Maryville,  and  I  now 
fbond  he  had  not  sluimbered  at  his  post.  He  had  a  taste  for  gardening, 
and  offers  of  his  tMsistanoe,  with  the  occasional  present  of  a  rare  plant  or 
sllp^  had  won  his  way  to  the  regard  and  notice  of  the  gentle  Mary.  He 
contrived,  too,  to  establish  a  courtship  with  the  only  servant  of  the 
family,  and  thus  few  occurrences  of  any  moment  coidd  escape  his  know- 
ledge.  What  he  told  me  was  this : — 

^  About  a  fortnight  after  my  departure,  a  stranger,  of  a  large  ungainly 
person,  a  forbiddmg  countenance,  and  a  loud,  harsh,  insolent  tone  of 
voice,  came  to  the  cottage.  Without  courtesy  or  salutation  of  any  kind, 
he  strode  past  the  servant,  and  dashing  wide  the  door  of  the  general 
sitting  room,  stood  before  the  old  man,  and,  in  accents  of  rude  authority, 
demanded  ^  when  he  was  to  be  paid ;'  and  then  came  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
in  which  the  words  <  swindling'  and  *  robbery'  were  thundered  fwth 
abundantly.  Then  the  door  was  closed,  and,  for  a  long  time  after,  the  sound 
of  female  voiees  was  heard,  employed  in  passionate  entreaties,  and  accom- 
panied by  sobs  and  wailing  cries,  while  high  above  them  all  rose  the  domi- 
neering insolence  of  the  heartless  and  despotic  creditor.  For  a  time  he  ap- 
peared ielentless,  and  his  voice,  sharp  and  twanging,  was  heard  ringing 
through  the  house,  like  the  echo  of  a  lash,  tefling  at  once  of  human  cruelty 
and  human  suffering.  At  last  the  hateful  sounds  grew  less  and  less,  and  the 
aighs  and  sobs  were  hushed  proportionately.  They  had  found  some 
method  of  pacifying  the  uncouth  intruder ;  and  his  bellow  had  sunk 
down  to  a  growl,  varied  at  intervals  by  a  chuckle  or  grin,  scarcely  less 
sava^  tiian  his  wrath.  He  staid  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  them, 
a  dreaded  and  unwelcome  guest ;  and  whenever  Mary  <Mr  her  mother 
went  about  the  house,  they  crept  along  with  tremUing  frame  and  counte* 
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nances,  betokening  excessive  agitation.  Once,  the  former  was  observed 
to  enter  her  chamber,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  address  a  petiticHi  to 
heaven,  with  a  wild,  imploring  earnestness,  which  showed  how  op|»es- 
sive  the  affliction  that  lay  upon  her  joung  heart.  Both  before  and  after 
dinner  their  guest  drank  deeply ;  and  as  he  was  bj  nature  a  coarse  and 
brutal  fellow,  his  potations  brought  forth  his  disgusting  qualities  everj  mo- 
ment more  and  more.  His  oaths  were  frequent,  and  their  blasphemous  ten- 
dency peculiar :  they  were  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  kind,  but  were 
characteriased  by  singular  impiety  and  invention.  His  jests  were  also 
many,  but  they  always  produced  a  blush  or  a  shudder  on  the  part  of 
Mary.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  or  observations  of  those 
present ;  so  he  heard  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  dictating,  contradicting 
and  coining  jokes,  of  obscene  meaning,  loosely  and  clumsily  veiled,  he 
was  satisfied.  And  thus  he  went  on,  swallowing  bumper  after  bumper, 
till  after  midnight  he  reeled  to  bed,  leaving  those  who  had  to  endure  his 
compiiny,  heart-sick  after  the  infliction. 

^<  The  next  day  the  ruffian — ^for  he  was  one  by  nature — ^had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  family,  the  tendency  of  which  my  informant  could 
not  learn ;  but  from  its  occurrence,  joy  and  comfort  fled  from  the  once 
happy  circle  of  Maryville.  A  dark,  settled  melancholy  rested  upon 
them,  and  every  thing  about  their  habitation  partook  of  the  gloom  that 
had  fallen  upon  their  hearts.  The  garden — once  their  pride — was  ne- 
glected, and  weeds  were  suflered  to  choke  up  the  growth  of  the  flowers, 
as  dark  thoughts  had  obscured  the  bright  visions  of  their  souls.  They 
kept  exclusively  to  themselves,  and  were  seldom  seen  to  issue  from  the 
house  of  mourning.  Care  and  affliction  had  come  to  them  uninvited 
guests,  and  their  whole  time  was  taken  up  with  them. 

<<  Matters  remained  in  this  state  until  the  day  before  my  foster^ 
brother's  departure;  but  that  morning  tidings  were  received  which 
plunged  the  tenants  of  Maryville  in  the  deepest  distraction.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  bursts  of  grief  which  rang  through  the  house,  when  the 
intelligence  burst  upon  the  afflicted  family,  that  some  calamity  of  an 
irretrievable  kind  had  fallen  upon  them.  Especially  Mary  for  a  time 
was  absolutely  frantic  in  the  exhibition  of  her  feelings.  The  cause  of 
such  excitement  transpired — it  was  too  terrible  to  be  concealed  long. 
The  fellow  who  had  visited  them  some  months  back  was  a  creditor  in  a 
large  amount  of-  Mr.  Macklin.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  had  come 
down  to  take  violent  proceedings  for  the  money  of  his  debt ;  but,  as  they 
then  thought,  being  aflected  by  their  intreaties,  he  had  consented  to  a 
delay  of  six  months.  It  now  appeared  that  the  indulgence  had  been 
granted  solely  through  his  admiration  of  Mary,  and  a  hope  that,  through 
the  power  he  possessed  over  the  father,  he  would  obtain  the  person — he 
cared  nothing  for  the  aflections — of  the  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was 
too  shrewd  a  fellow  not  to  know  that  no  young  and  lovely  girl  would 
voluntary  accept  so  forbidding  and  ugly  a  brute  as  he  was,  and  he  had 
sworn  to  select  a  beauty  for  his  bride.    The  charms  of  the  gentle  Mary 
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liad  attracted  him  beyond  any  he  had  ever  looked  upon ;  and  as  he  had 
taken  care  to  frustrate  CTcry  attempt  her  father  made  to  gain  money  to 
satisfy  his  demands,  he  depended  upon  the  terror  his  menaces  would  pro- 
duce to  effect  his  purpose.  His  letter  announced  'that  he  would  take  the 
young  lady  as  payment;  or,  if  they  liked  the  phrase  better,  the  debt  should 
be  her  portion,  and  a  release  the  receipt  for  it.  He  knew  he  was  not  an 
Adonis ;  but  he  had  that  which  many  a  handsome  fellow  lacked — ^wealth; 
and  titled  dames  would  envy  his  wife  the  costliness  and  profusion  of  her 
state.  He  would  be  down  in  a  few  days  to  claim  his  bride — short  wooing 
for  him — or, *    The  menace  was  well  understood. 

<<  That  night  my  foster-brother  met  Mary  Macklin  by  appointment, 
some  short  distance  from  her  home ;  when,  telling  him  of  the  above  facts, 
she  said, 

« *  Michael,  it  may  look  strange  to  speak  to  you  as  I  am  now  about 
to  do,  but  your  young  master  often  told  me  of  your  fidelity  and  trust- 
worthiness, and  you  have  ever  been  respectful  and  attentive  to  myself,  so 
that  I  would  prefer  trusting  to  you  in  this  emergency  than  to  any  person 
within  my  reach.  Before  he  left  this,  he  made  a  declaration  of  attach- 
ment to  me,  which  I  deemed  nothing  more  than  the  ebullition  of  boyish 
admiration ;  but  you  have  constantly  been  assuring  me  of  his  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  afi^ion,  and  now,  in  the  extremity  of  my  distress,  I 
would  fain  believe  in  his  truth,  as  it  may  lead  to  my  preservation  from 
the  cruel  destiny  impending  over  me.  Michael,  it  may  be  unmaidenly  to 
say  so,  but  I  would  risk  every  thing  valuable  in  life  to  escape  the  clutch 
of  this  cruel  man.  But  once  I  have  seen  him,  and  that  is  enough  to 
inspire  the  loathing  and  detestation  of  a  century.  His  bold,  licentious 
stare,  the  revolting  expression  of  his  lip  and  eye,  have  fOled  me  with  a 
horror  that  shakes  my  whole  being  when  I  think  of  him.  I  will  hazard 
every  thing,  life  itself,  sooner  than  be  the  miserable  slave  of  Giles 
Murdoch.  And  yet  there  is  another  side  of  the  alternative  still  more 
fearful  to  look  on.  The  tyrant  has  the  power  to  imprison  my  poor 
father,  and  doubtless  will  do  so^  if  I  reject  his  offer ;  and  that  will  break 
the  old  man's  heart.  Michael,  it  maddens  me  to  think  of  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  am  placed,— can  you  conmiunicate  with  your  master  ? ' 

**  The  faithful  fellow  swore  *he  would  walk  his  feet  to  the  stumps,  or 
I  should  be  informed  of  the  whole  business  before  another  sun  had  set.' 

**  *  Then,'  said  she,  '  infum  him  speedily  of  our  situation.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  grown  cold  and  indifferent,  but  he  cannot  wholly  have  for- 
gotten me*  He  is  quick  of  apprehension  and  daring  of  deed,  and  such 
attributes  alone  can  rescue  me.  Say  to  him,  I  trust  my  fate  to  his 
hands.' 

^  You  may  wonder  how  accurately  I  remember  not  merely  the  direct 
outline  of  these  events,  but  the  very  ^ords  made  use  of  at  the  time* 
But  the  fact  is,  I  very  early  traced  out  a  record  of  those  scenes,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  them  $  and  it  has  been  my  habit  constantly  to 

1848.--ApaiL.  V 
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recnr  to  the  peni8ftl>  so  tiiat  they  are  impreased  upon  1117  meiiMHy  as 
rately  aa  the  occurreiiees  of  yeaterdaj.    But  to  ocmtmne : — 

^  I  wanted  not  the  suggestions  of  Michael  to  prove  to  me  how  well 
the  usurer  Murdoch  was  labouring  to  place  the  beauty  he  ooveted  in  my 
power,  nor  how  opportunely  every  event  was  falling  out  to  suit  my  long- 
cherished  purpose ;  for,  let  the  truth  be  told,  not  all  the  ailurementa  of 
the  metropolis,  nor  all  the  blandishments  of  my  connection  with  jcfo, 
had  power  to  efface  from  my  mind  the  image  of  the  lovely  teonnt  of 
MaryviUe.    It  was  now  apparent  that  something  decbive  and  speedy 
should  be  done,  if  I  sought  to  save  Mary  from  the  anna  of  the  hideoua 
Murdoch,  and  secure  her  for  my  own.    Her  beauty»  h^  distreas,  the 
romantic  coincidence  of  the  circumstances,  excited  within  my  breast  a 
spirit  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  mingled  with  a  sentiment  of  pity,  that 
one  so  young  and  so  fair  should  have  such  stem  miseries  to  encounter ; 
and  I  secretly  resolved,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  sdfish  views,  to 
befriend  her  bravely  in  this  strait.    I  was  not  yet  utterly  hardened  bf 
my  vicious  intercourse  with  the  wodd,  and  every  generous  impulse  was 
not  exiled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  narrow  and  contracted  views  of  the 
voluptuary  or  man  of  pleasure. 

<'  The  succeeding  evening,  closely  muffied,  to  escape  detectaon  by  any 
servitors  or  members  of  my  own  family,  I  awaited  in  a  chosen  spot,  some 
distance  from  the  cottage,  a  meeting  with  Mary  Mi^sklin*  She  came ; 
and  if  I  thought  her  beautiful  before,  she  now  appeared  to  me  to  wear  aa 
aspect  of  angelic  loveliness.  She  was  naturally  of  a  frank  and  confiding 
disposition  ;  but  her  afflictions  gave  her  now  such  a  clinging,  trustful 
dependance  of  character ;  she  threw  herself  upon  my  honour  and  good 
fftith  with  such  an  implicit  reliance  upon  their  integrity ;  and  she  seemed 
so  totally  behoven  to  me  for  assistance  and  protection  in  difficulties  suffi- 
ciently appalling,  that  you  could  scarcely  blame  me,'  Nell*  if  I  felt  towaids 
her  not  merely  a  return  of  my  admiration  considerably  heightened,  but 
an  affection  which,  for  the  time,  was  as  glowing  and  as  fervent  as  ever 
warmed  the  heart  of  man.  Nay  more,  Nell,  I  became  chivalrous  in  my 
notions  concerning  her.  I  resolved  to  rescue  her,  if  human  agency 
availed  for  the  attempt ;  but  I  vowed  against  taking  a  mischievons  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  which  her  distress,  and  my  interference  in 
her  behalf,  would  afford.  You  smile  incredulously,  Nell ;  but  there  have 
been  periods  in  my  existence,  when  I  not  only  felt  noble  sentiments,  but 
acted  accordingly. 

**  It  was  soon  apparent,  even  to  Mary  herself,  that  to  await  at  home  the 
arrival  of  the  hateful  suitor,  would  be  to  seal  her  fate.  The  prospect  of 
a  jail  for  her  aged  father,  and  his  separation  from  his  faithful  partner  in 
Kfe,  was  agonizing ;  and  she  felt  that  if  the  relentless  Murdoch  proceeded 
to  extremities,  the  misery  of  the  spectacle  would  so  work  upon  her  feel- 
ings, that  in  the  madness  of  the  moment  she  would  make  the  sacrifice 
from  which  her  soul  recoiled.  It  was  not  alone  the  loathsome  a{^iearanoe 
of  this  frightful  character,  or  his  rude  and  coarsely  vulgar  manners,  from 
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whieh  she  shrudt  disgiiatedr— but  there  was  a  deliberate  impie^,  a  de* 
1)1811^  profiigacjy  and  a  darin^j  expressed  defiance  of  all  diyine  and 
hnmaa  obligationB^  Tisible  in  his  deneanour  and  conversation^  that 
would  have  made  association  with  him  as  perilous  as  revolting*  Along 
with  his  hatred  of  his  species,  his  savage  enjoyment  in  suffering  and 
persecution — ^his  grinding,  implacable  spirit  were  all  so  fiercely  apparenti 
and  so  proudly  displayed,  that  very  little  observation  was  necessary  to  show 
tbal,  in  wed^ng  him,  she  united  herself  to  brutal  tyranny,  sacrificed  her 
happiness  here,  and  perilled  her  soul's  welfare  hereafter.  Under  such 
distressing  circumstances,  instant  flight  from  a  scene  of  suffering  which. 
would  exert  so  fatal  influence  over  her,  was  her  only  chance  of  escape. 
Aut  whither  should  she  fly  ?  The  trusty  Michael,  never  at  fault,  had  pro- 
vided a  secure  and  tolerably  decent  refuge  for  her,  up  the  mountains. 
He  had  foreseen  the  result  of  our  deliberations,  and  had  acted  accordingly. 
*■  Would  she,  then,'  I  asked, '  accompany  me  thither  ?  If  she  did,  having 
once  placed  her  in  safety,  I  would  turn  my  attentions  and  exertions  to 
the  condition  of  her  aged  parents ;  and  I  vowed  I  would  save  the  old 
man  from  the  clutches  of  his  vindictive  creditor.'  I  bade  her  fear  not^ 
I  had  the  will,  and  would  find  the  power  to  save  her. 

<<  <  Trust  to  us.  Miss  Mary,'  said  Michael,  for  he  took  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  conference,  <  We  will  baulk  flinty-hearted  Giles  of  his  prey. 
He  shall  not  lay  a  finger  on  the. old  gentleman ;  no,  not  if  I  were  to  hang 
for  preventing  him.  He  thinks  the  devil  he  serves  has  made  him  all- 
powerful;  but,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  well  teach  him  a  diflerent 
story.  Keep  your  mind  to  yourself,  lady, — tell  no  one  of  our  plan,  and 
trust  the  rest  to  us.  Be  assured,  if  you  will  be  directed  by  us,  that  all 
will  yet  go  well.' 

^  And  after  a  hard  struggle,  between  an  innate  sense  of  proprie^ 
and  a  horror  of  the  fate  before  her,  poor  Maiy  did  consent,  and  in  doing 
so  had  no  distrust  of  the  intended  companion  of  her  flight.  She  knew 
little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  its  hypocrisies  and  deceits,  and  there- 
&re  was  not  prepared  to  doubt  my  professions  of  truth  and  honour.  'Tia 
true,  that  upon  a  former  occasion,  she  evinced  a  spirit  and  discrimination 
which  strangely  discomposed  me,  and  shewed  she  was  a  person  not  easily 
imposed  on ;  yet  now,  whether  I  had  better  expressed  my  sentiments, 
and  thrown  into  their  utterance  more  earnest  truthfulness,  or  whether 
affliction  had  dulled  her  perception,  and  made  her  more  credulous  o£ 
honest  friendship,  because  she  the  more  required  its  services,  she 
appeared  to  trust  to  me  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul.  God  help  her, 
Nell ;  I  question  whether  her  marriage  with  Giles  Murdoch  would  have 
1)een  a  worse  fate  than  her  connection  with  me. 

^  The  following  night  I  had  horses  ready,  and  when  the  family  had 
retired  to  rest,  the  trembling  fugitive  stole  from  the  house,  and^  weeping 
and  trembling  with  agitation,  came  to  meet  me.  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  strengthen  and  reassure  her,  but  it  availed  little  (  as  we  went  along, 
her  step  was  faint  and  unsteady,  and  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
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break*  When  we  gained  the  place  where  we  were  to  mount  and  set  oi^ 
she  tamed  from  me,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  prajed  eamestlj  to  Grod 
to  guide  and  protect  her ;  and  the  petition  she  proffered  to  heayen  on 
behalf  of  her  aged  and  helpless  parent,  touched  our  hearts  most  sensibfy. 
When  she  rose  from  her  knees^  her  composure  was  in  a  great  d^ree 
returned,  and  before  we  were  many  miles  on  the  joumej,  she  had  grown 
perfectly  cahn  and  tranquiL 

<<  The  dwelling  to  which  Michael  conducted  us  was  homely,  bat  deoeat 
and  comfortable,  and  the  arrangements  for  Mary's  accommodation  made 
with  delicacy  and  attention.  When  we  parted,  to  seek  repose  afler  the 
fatigues  of  our  journey,  Mary  returned  me  -a  look  so  eloquent  of  grati- 
tude and  affection,  that  I  felt  she  was  mine— >but  mine  only  on  honouiaUe 
terms. 

**  We  were  married,  Nell, — aye,  married  to  all  intents  and  purposes; 
but  then  it  was  by  a  degraded  deigyman,  procured  by  Michael  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  for  a  bribe.  I  confess  to  you,  I  knew  at  the  time  it 
was  not  legally  binding,  but  it  satisfied  Mary's  scruples,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me. 

*^  And  now  for  the  usurer  Murdoch.  Some  would  think  that,  possessing 
Mary,  I  might  have  cared  little  for  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  family, 
and  might  have  amused  her  with  stories  of  fictitious  zeal  and  assistanee^ 
untU  the  time  arrived  for  throwing  off  the  doak  altogether.  But  I  had 
promised  with  sincerity,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  of  abiding  by  n^ 
word,  and  wherever  that  has  been  the  case,  I  have  never  been  known  to 
faiL  The  account  I  had  heard  of  the  villain,  stimulated  my  wrath 
against  him,  and  I  vowed  I  would  wring  some  atonement  from  him  for 
his  bold  design  on  Mary  Macklin.  Besides  this,  the  plan  my  foster- 
brother  suggested  was  a  daring  one,  and  promised  to  be  full  of  adven- 
ture, and  I  loved  such  things  too  well  nOt  to  have  hand  and  heart  in 
them  whenever  I  could*    Our  design  was  this : — 

*^  Mary,  previous  to  leaving  home,  at  my  suggestion,  wrote  to  her 
father,  to  say  '  she  was  but  fiying  from  the  presence  of  the  usurer,  dis- 
trusting her  own  firmness  to  resist  a  union  with  hum ;  and  that  die 
hoped  by  her  flight  to  gain  the  means  of  baffling  his  menaced  violence; 
and  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  the  success  of  the  plan  that  her  xesideiioe 
should  be  kept  a  secret,  even  from  those  she  loved  so  welL'  By  nj 
desire  she  now  wrote  again,  telling  her  father  ^to  be  strong  of  heart  and 
hope,  to  write  to  the  usurer  to  bring  his  bonds  and  mortgages  on  a  certain 
day,  and  that  he  would  finally  be  settled  with ;  and  that  she  was  com- 
missioned to  tell  him  (her  parent)  he  would  certainly  have  the  money  for 
their  redemption  when  Murdoch  produced  the  documents.'  This  letter 
was  with  due  caution  delivered  at  the  cottage,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  from  the  demeanour  of  the  old  man,  and  the  readiness  with  whidi 
he  complied  with  the  request  of  writing,  that  he  acted  as  she  desired. 
We  now  determined  to  meet  Murdoch  on  his  journey,  and  deprive  him  by 
force  of  the  requisite  documents. 
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<<<It  was  as  easy  done  as  said,'  represented  my  foster-brother;  <he 
^roold  get  together  a  few  of  the  boys  that  were  staunch  and  true,  jnst 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  cruel  busineiss  he  was  coming  on,  with  a 
bint^  maybe,  that  he  was  a  sheriff's  officer  or  bailiff,  and  he  would  get 
eased  of  his  burden  in  no  time.  They  would  use  no  unnecessaiy  violence. 
A  tap  or  two  on  the  head  would  not  do  him  much  mischief;  and  if  it  in- 
terfered with  his  calculations — why,  so  much  the  better — some  poor  cray- 
ture  would  be  the  gainer  by  it  in  the  end.' " 
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PABT  II. 

"  Hasten  to  make  laws  which  shall  bring  land  into  the  market ;  divide,  break  up  the 
estates  as  mach  as  yon  can,  for  it  is  the  only  means  (by  oTcrthrowing  an  aristocracy 
'which  deserves  to  fall)  of  relieving  the  lower  classes ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  patting 
the  soil  at  the  service  of  the  people  ;  and  it  u  ««eawary,  at  all  ha*ard»,  to  make  the 
people  of  Ireland  proprietors.* — De  Beaumont.  L'Irlande,  Sociale,  Politique  et  Beli- 
gieuscy  voL  I,  p.  2M. 

No  people  on  earth  are  so  ill  fed,  and  so  badly  clothed  and  housed  as  the 
Irish.  They  are  altogether  without  luxuries  or  comforts.  The  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  often  wanting  to  millions  of  them.  We  distinctly  assert,  we 
may  at  our  leisure  prove,  and  in  the  meantime  we  challenge  any  man 
to  deny,  that  there  ii  no  tribe  en  earth  eo  ill  fed^  clothed,  and  houeed  at  the 
Irish. 

Let  our  reader,  if  he  be  a  statist,  carry  the  eye  of  his  mind  through 
America,  from  the  well-stored  snow-house  of  the  Esquimaux,  over  the 
hunting-hut  of  the  Pawnee,  over  the  ranches  of  the  South  American, 
and  he  will  everywhere  see  more  food  and  better  food  than  we  have,  and 
better  clothing  and  houses  too  ;  considering  the  damp  and  changeful  cli- 
mate of  Ireland^and  that  we  are  not  exposed  to  constant  wars,  as  are  most 
of  the  American  races.  In  Africa  he  will  discover  Hottentot,  Kaffir, 
Negro,  Moor,  amply  supplied  with  meat  or  bread,  with  arms,  and  such 
clothing  and  housing  as  their  clime  requires.  With  what  envious 
wishes  that  our  countiymen  could  share,  have  we  heard  friends  describe 
the  board  of  the  South  African  kraal  groaning  with  joints,  and  the 
plenteous  hoards  of  the  Moorish  cottage.  The  nomades  of  Asia  have  their 
milk  and  meat,  and  the  people  of  the  great  empires  rice  and  fruits,  and 
eternal  sunshine.  Look  in  Europe,  at  the  fat  slave  of  Russia,  the  stirring 
proprietor  of  France,  the  waged  labourer  of  England,  the  free  boor  of 
Gennany, — ^how  rich  is  the  poorest  compared  with  the  Irish !  If  there  be 
an  inhabited  spot  in  Europe  cursed  in  climate  and  soil,  it  is  Iceland.  The 
bulk  of  the  island  is  covered  with  glaciers  and  mountains,  on  which  the 
sun  never  melts  the  snow,  though  a  thousand  volcanoes  often  clear 
patches  of  it,  ere  their  lava  and  ashes  reach  the  abodes  of  men.  The 
climate  gives  less  than  two  months*  summer  (that  is,  not  winter).  It  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  any  grain  or  tree.    Without  rein  deer,  without 
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trade,  (wUeh  tlie7lo6t  with  tlieir  independenoe)  with  nothing  ssre  Ifiih, 
game,  and  such  cattle  as  their  scanty  hay  crop  will  feed,  the  man  of  Io»- 
landUve.  Yet  kt  any  man  take  up  Mr.  Dillon's  book,* a|id  he  wili see  the 
Sttperior  animal  comfort  of  the  Icelander  over  the  Lnshmas. 

These ^fiicts  are  not  known  to  the  people  of  Iieland.  They  are  cave- 
inlly  or  n^ligently  concealed  from  them.  We  call  on  the  Irish  Pre», 
we  entreat  those  who  can  teach  with  authority,  to  drive  these  thinga  into 
the  countiy,  to  labour  till  the  &et  of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  being  the 
greatest  on  earth  is  familiar  in  every  townland.  Comparison  can  alone 
teach  the  people  their  poverty,  and  steel  them  to  redress.  At  present, 
instead  of  the  people  being  too  discontented,  the  evil  is  the  other  way. 
They  have  fallen  more  or  less  into  the  belief,  that  physical  want  and 
wretchedness  are  their  unavoidable  destiny,  and  the  natural  lot  of  them- 
selves and  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Their  veiy  piety,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  endure,  often  makes  them  think  it  almost  as  sinful  to  abhor  and 
work  the  destruction  of  the  institutions  which  have  made  them  miaen- 
ble,  as  it  certainly  would  be  to  murmur  against  the  Great  Power  that  or- 
dained this  for  a  time.  These  direct  comparisons  of  the  Irish  with  the 
poorest  tribes  are  easily  made,  and  we  leave  the  task  to  others.     Our  de- 

*  **  A  Winter  in  Iceland  and  Lapland ,  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Dillon,  London,  1841."  Mr. 
Dillon's  opinion  coincides  with  his  facts,  that,  suffer  whatthe  Icelander  may,  he  Is  mndk 
better  off  than  the  Irish  peasant.  Iceland  is  a  udal  country,  ha?ing  been  colonised  bgr 
the  Norwegians  in  the  9th  century.  Their  manners  seem  solemn  and  Idnd.  Mr.  I>illaa 
describes  crime  as  rare, and  their  character  as  "  calm,  orderly  and  perseTering.**  Their 
literary  reputation  in  the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  noblest  instances  on  record  of  the 
triumph  of  mind,  when  moved  by  nationality,  over  the  difficulties  of  a  savage  clime. 
At  present  (hey  are  universally  fond  of  reading,  nor  are  they  without  great  names,  for 
Thorwaldson  is  an  Icelander.  We  Irish  ought  to  take  some  interest  in  Iceland,  for 
we  have  had  many  relations  with  it  in  peace  and  war.  The  Irish  had  planted  the  orms 
cm  its  shores  ere  the  Norsemen  landed,  and  Patrick,  an  Irish  culdee>  was  the  apostle 
of  Iceland.  But  our  intercourse  in  war  was  more  impartiaL  Irish  slaves  and  freed 
mercenaries  play  a  great  part  in  the  chronicles  of  Iceland,  and  the  ravages  of  her 
coasts  by  Irish  pirates  are  classed  by  her  historians  with  the  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes 
with  famine,  and  "  the  Black  Death,"  the  most  fearfnlof  plagues.  "  The  fertile  Erin  was 
long  the  great  resort  of  the  Scandinavians,  who,  from  the  internal  dineosions  of  tiienatms, 
gained  considerable  footing.  They,  however,  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance.  Hence  the 
Islandic  authors  represent  the  Irish  as  most  profuse  of  life,  and  the  Ira  fir  was  no  less  ter> 
rible  to  the  sons  of  Lochlin,  than  t\i^ furor Normannorum  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  of  the 
Norwegian  kings  were  fond  of  imitating  the  Irish  mannei^,  and  one  of  them  could  apeak 
no  language  perfectly  but  the  Celtic.  Several  Runic  pillars  are  inscribed  to  Swedes 
who  fell  in  Erin.** — ^Lodbrokar-Quida,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johnstone,  pcfvaiiiy 
printed,  1782,  p.  105.  These  be  proud  testimonies  from  foes.  The  following^  alate- 
ment  of  Mr.  Dillon's  is  worth  noting  :^"  The  landlord's  rights  are  very  limi^^,  Ay 
when  once  in  possession,  the  tenant  cannot  be  ejected,  unless  a  farm  of  equal  vahie  be 
jirovided  for  him,  as  long  as  he  continues  regular  in  the  payment  of  his  rent;  nor  is  Uie 
landlord  allowed  to  raise  the  rent  when  he  pleases ;  as  on  a  dispute  about  the  Increased 
value  of  the  land,  the  decision  is  referred  to  the  HrepptHore  and  two  other  competent 
judges."  Such  is  the  nearest  approach  to  tenancy  at  will  in  Iceland.  The  balk  of  Ike 
peasants  are  ieaifar,  and  hold  as  in  Norway.  Would  that  we  had  the  worst  tanare  of 
loeia&d* 
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dgn  in  these  articles  has  been  rather  to  tiaoe  onithe  causes  of  onrpoyerij^ 
to  point  out  and  expose  worthless  remedies,  and  to  seek  the  tme  one.  We 
select  Norway  as  affording  the  most  yaiual^  facts  wheirewith  to  illastrate 
the  opinions  of  onr  former  article ;  for  the  condition  of  the  Norsemen  is 
in  nuGdked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Irish:  the  principle  on  which  property 
is  held  bj  them  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  on  which  the  Irishman  holds 
it,  the  Norseman  being  a  rentiess  owner  in  fee,  the  Irishman  a  rack-rented 
tenant  at  will :  and  lastly,  because  Norway  is  the  most  complete  trial  of 
that  principle  of  proprietorship  which  can  alone  regenerate  Ireland. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  condition  of  Norway.  Its  population  is 
mnl.  The  town  population,  in  1835,  was  125,139,  the  country  popu«^ 
Ifttion,  973,152,  being  eight  times  that  of  the  towns,  while  the  proporticHft 
of  town  to  country  people  is  in  England  about  2  to  5.  The  proportion  in 
Ireland  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Norway.  To  the  tenures  and  conditiom 
of  this  dftss  we  mean  to  confine  ourselves.  The  authority  we  shaB 
quote  is  Mr.  Laing,*  who  resided  in  it,  as  his  journal  tells,  in  1634-5 
and  6.  His  book  is  quiet,  thoughtful,  dear,  benevolent.  We  have  been 
at  the  pains  of  verifying  his  statistics  by  other  authorities,  and  find  them 
•trictly  accurate.  His  more  general  descriptions  agree  with  those  of  evexy 
grave  observer  who  has  been  in  Norway,  from  Mr.  Malthus  to  Mr.  Lathanu 
Coxcombs  and  cockneys  are  in  horrors  at  the  hearty  manners  of  the  Nor- 
wegians ;  but  on  the  social  state  of  Norway,  the  Conways  and  Bremnera 
teU  us  nothing,  and  we  can  afibrd  to  laugh  at  their  nervous  dread  of  a 
Norwegian  salute  and  a  Norwegian  household. 

Very  large  properties  are  unknown.  Aristocracy  (meaning  thereby  a 
titled  class,  or  a  privileged  class,  possessed  of  wealth  superior  to  that  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population)  is  equally  uDknown.|  The  last  remains  of  even 

•  "Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Norway,  daring  the  years  of  1834, 5,  and  6 ;  by  Samsel 
Laingt  £«!•  I  vol.  8vo.  London,  1836."  See  also  a  tour  in  Sweden,  in  1838,  bj  the 
same  gentleman ;  and  a  tolerable  book  by  Mr.  Latham,  called  assumingly  enough, 
*'  Norway  and  the  Norwegians."  London,  1840. 

t  We  have  grave  doobts  whether  m  aristocracy  ever  grew  up  in  a  state  of  peaces 
and  without  the  bias  of  laws.  It  will  seem  to  many  a  rash  thing  to  deny  that  the  dif- 
ference of  genius,  skill,  and  energy  among  men  would  create  an  aristocracy ;  yet  such 
aaems  to  us  the  testimony  of  history.  The  relation  of  master  and  slaTC,— that  terrible 
aristocracy  which  existed  in  the  wildest  repubUcs  of  ancient  tunes— was  founded  on 
oenquest.  Niebuhr  has,  we  beUeve,  conTinced  most  people  that  war  and  conquest  wer^ 
Chaorigiaofaristoeratio  orders  in  Borne.  The  aristocracies  of  the  Dorian  tribes  in 
Greece^  ean  be  distinctly  traced  to  their  repeated  warlike  emigrations,  which  gave 
them  the  poUey  of  an  anny  rather  than  of  a  nation,  and  made  Sparta  a  camp.  Indeed 
Che  parallel  between  the  relati?e  rank  of  Spartans,  PerioBci,  and  Helots,  and  that  of 
JPrank,  Gaul,  and  Slave,  or  Norman,  Saxon,  and  Briton,  is  obrious  enough. 

▲U  the  aristocracies  of  Modem  Europe  are  easily  traced  to  conquest 

The  only  one  of  those  aristocracies  which  retains  any  great  strength,  the  Ttng1ish» 
dates  from  the  Norman  conquest.  It  has  never  lost  its  identity.  "  Of  Normans  be 
the  high  men  that  be  in  the  land,  and  the  low  men  of  Saxons,**  is  still  ahnost  true. 
Tbe  commerce  and  political  agitation  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  thrown  a  great  stream 
of  Saxon  blood  into  the  aristocraey.    Bat  the  eondition  and  pririUge  on  which  ea- 
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A  nominal  nobilily  which  it  had  reoeived  from  its  connezion  with  Den-, 
mark,  were  swept  away  bj  the  ttorthing  (parliament)  of  Norway  in  1821. 

The  rural  population  consists  of  two  classes  of  men  and  families. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  called  ^  bender ;"  the  second,  '*  Aommhmr.*' 
It  is  upon  the  state  of  the  h<md$r  we  shall  dwell  most,  as  they  are  the 
admitted  and  peculiar  foundation  of  society  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Laing  states  the  size  of  the  holdings  as  varying  from  4  to  40  acres. 
The  large  average  which  this  gives  is  attributable  to  the  poorness  of  &e 
soil,  the  harshness  of  the  dimate,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  bodily  com- 
forts, without  a  certainty  of  which  the  Norwegian  will  not  many. 
Cravelkind  has  worked  out  its  effects  in  Norway.  It  has  made  the  wh<dd 
nation  comfortable ;  and  after  the  experience  of  a  thousand  years,  it  has 
shewn  no  tendency  to  carry  subdivision  beyond  its  useful  limits.  But 
gaifoMind  in  J^orway  u  hated  upon  preprietonhip.  We  cannot  state  the 
proportion  of  proprietors  to  the  population  at  present,  but  **  with  a  popu- 
lation of  910,000  inhabitants,  about  the  year  1819,  there  were4J,656 
estates.**  (Laing,  162.)  This  gives  a  landed  proprietor,  holding  a  property 
higher  tha^  our  fee-simple,  in  every  22  inhabitants.  So  that  about  every 
fifth/WZ  grown  man  you  meet  is  a  proprietor.  This  single  fact  is  the 
essential  difference  between  Ireland  and  Norway.    Ireland  is  subdivided 

noblement  was  sought  and  gi?en,  was  the  adoption  of  the  ways,  tastes,  and  interests  of 
the  old  nobles  and  gentry.  The  elevation  of  plebeians  to  the  ranks  of  gentle  and 
noble  has  consecrated  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  to  aristocratic  uses,  bat  has  not 
altered  the  aristocracy. 

Keeinng  in  view  tbis  assertion,  that  aristocracy  is  the  child  of  conqneat,  we  quota 
a  passage  in  which  Mr.  Laing  accounts  for  the  non-existence  of  aristocracy  in  Norway, 
in  a  circuitous  medley  way.  Udalism  and  the  freedom  from  foreign  confiscation  seem 
Co  us  reasons  enough. 

*'  Even  the  conunanding  points,  which  in  all  other  European  coontnea  present  ndns 
of  castles,  have  never  been  so  occupied  here.  The  partition  of  property  among  the 
children  has  probal^y  prevented  even  the  nobles  allied  to  the  fkmily  of  the  moDSrdi, 
from  building  these,  or  any  mansions  of  stone.  That  of  the  country,  althongh  abos- 
dant,  would  be  an  expensive  material,  from  its  hardness  and  irregular  forms ;  and  s 
eostly  erection  upon  an  estate  which  was  to  be  divided  on  the  death  of  the  owner  woold 
have  been  useless.  "Wood  was  the  material  at  all  times  for  all  classes  of  dwelUngs,  froiB 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  to  the  peasant'a  hut.  It  was  everywhere  abvndant  sod 
cheap.  This  circumstance  has  been  more  important  than  may  at  first  appear  in  ths 
destinies  of  the  country.  The  chieftains,  or  nobOity,  had  no  strong-holds  in  which  tb^ 
could  secure  themselves  and  their  retainers.  When  at  variance  with  a  more  poweiftl 
neighbour,  or  with  the  sovereign,  they,  with  their  adherents,  could  only  retire  to  their 
ahips.  Those  expelled  by  Harold  Haarfagre  became  thus  sea-kings,  and  pillaged  other 
countries,  for  want  of  stone  castles  in  wldch  they  could,  like  the  feadal  lords  hi  the  rest 
of  Europe,  withstand  an  attack  at  home.  The  monarch  Umself  bad  no  strength* 
scarcely  even  security,  unless  in  public  opinion.  Harold  Haarftigre'a  son  and  soeeesior, 
Eric,  appears  to  have  been  expelled  simply  by  the  people  being  against  him.  King  Olif 
the  Sidnt  lost  his  power  with  his  popularity,  and  could  not  obtain  assistance  fron  hif 
discontented  subjects  to  oppose  Canute  the  Great.  The  same  cause  probably  ufed 
^'vway  from  much  of  the  internal  warfive  wliich  raged  in  the  midfle  ages  in  othtr 
"^ries;  and  it  preserved,  perhaps,  many  institations  fiaTOiirabla  to  ilb«ir^»  wtich 
'xansplantedy  and  have  flourished  elsewhere.** 
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^  too ;  the  number  of  holdings  is  proportionablj  greater  here  than  there ; 
but  the  Irish  peasant  is  a  rack-rented  tenant ;  the  Norwegian  peasant  is 
a  free  proprietor,  the  absolute  lord  of  his  little  farm.  The  number  of  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  is  usually  stated  at  10,000.  If  the  same  proportion  of 
them  existed  here  as  in  Norway,  we  should  have  about  400,000  proprietors. 

The  short  summer  of  Norway,  the  hill  pastures  not  being  habitable  in 
winter,  and  the  exceeding  harshness  of  the  soil,  limit  the  sub-division  of 
properties  in  Norway.  With  the  rich  soil,  and  genial  climate  of  Ireland, 
we  should  reduce  the  average  size  of  farms  to  make  them  correspond  with 
those  of  Norway.  How  far  this  would  swell  the  number  of  properties  be- 
yond 400,000,  experience  could  alone  decide. 

The  two  tenures  on  which  property  is  held  are  thus  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  Laing,  and  we  pray  attention  to  his  words.  Of  the  udal  tenure 
by  which  the  bonder  hold,  he  writes. 

"  TJoALi  or  OOE&,  M  a  term  applied  to  land,  to  landholders,  and  to  privileges  attached 
to  udal  land,  appears  to  ha?e  been  originally  the  same  word  as  the  German  word  adel^ 
fugnifying  noble ;  and  it  carries  an  equivalent  meaning  in  all  its  applications.  Udal  land 
is  noble  land,  not  held  from  or  under  any  superior,  not  even  from  the  king,  consequently 
paying  no  acknowledgment,  real  or  nominal,  as  a  feu-duty  or  reddendo ;  but  held,  as  it 
has  been  proudly  expressed,  by  the  right  by  which  the  crown  itself  is  held.  Udal  land 
is  possessed,  consequently,  without  charter,  and  is  subject  to  none  of  the  burdens  and 
casualties  affecting  land  held  by  feudal  tenure  direct  from  the  sovereign,  or  from  his 
superior  vassal.  It  is  subject  neither  to  fines  on  the  entry  of  new  heirs  or  successors, 
nor  to  escheats  nor  forfeiture,  nor  personal  suit  and  service,  nor  wardship,  nor  astric- 
tions  to  baronial  courts  or  other  local  judicatories,  nor  to  baronial  mills,  or  other  feudal 
servitudes,  nor  to  any  of  the  ten  thousand  burdens  and  vexations  exactions  which  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  the  present  day,  have  affected  all  property  held 
under  the  feudal  tenure.  There  being  neither  superior,  nor  vassal,  nor  feudal  service 
connected  with  such  land,  there  existed  no  legal  necessity  for  the  taw  of  primogeniture. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  all  countries  feudally  constituted,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  or 
feudal  superior  to  have  a  vassal  of  an  age  to  perform  the  military  service,  in  conside- 
ration of  which  the  land  was  granted,  was  the  foundation  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
The  eldest  son  alone  could  generally  have  attained  the  age  to  perform  this  service. 
This  right  was  even  superior  to  that  of  hereditary  succession,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  d!f- 
Jeehti  pergona  was  in  the  earlier  ages  exercised.  The  fiefo  were  not  hereditary  of 
right ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  this  principle  is  by  fiction  of  law  so  far  effective  and 
«cted  upon,  that  female  heirs  are  in  many  feudal  cases  excluded  from  succession ;  and 
In  all  feudal  countries  the  eldest  male  heir  has  to  pay  an  acknowledgment  to  the  feudal 
superior,  on  his  entry  as  vassal  in  the  land.  Udal  land  not  being  held  for  military 
service  to  any  superior,  no  deleetu$  pertoiue  as  to  who  should  inherit  it  was  competent 
to  any  authority,  and  consequently  no  preference  of  the  eldest  male  heir  could  grow 
Into  Uie  law  of  succession  to  land.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  kindred  of  the  udalman  in 
possession  are  what  is  called  odeUbaam  to  his  land,  and  have,  in  the  order  of  consan- 
jfuinity,  a  certain  interest  in  it  called  odeUbtutrm  ret.  Hence,  if  tlie  udabnan  in  pos- 
session  should  seU  or  alienate  his  land,  the  next  of  kin  is  entitled  to  redeem  it  on  repaying 
the  purchase  money ;  and  should  he  decline  to  do  so,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  one  next 
him  to  claim  his  odeUbaam  ret.  It  is  only  of  late  that  this  right  of  redemption 
has  been  limited  as  to  time;  it  must  be  exercised  within  five  years  of  the  sale; 
and  it  has  been  also  determined,  that  the  value  of  all  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
original  price,  must  be  paid.  The  eflisct  of  this  odeUbaam  ret  is  evidently  to  entaU,  in 
M  certain  degree,  the  land  upon  the  kindred  of  the  wdalman.    This  same  right  exists,  fai 
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flMst,  in  Hungary,  whTe  knd  is  h^ld  in  liye  mwiaii  hj  »  nobility,  aswdla^iaKorwiy; 
wtaflre  H  is  held  in  small  portions  by  a  peasantry}  and  necessarily  has  tlie  saoM 
of  continuing  the  land  in  the  class  wUchat  present  possesses  it." 

Hifl  description  of  the  Hautemm  k  thia  ^-« 

**  The  land  is  cnltiTated,  as  I  have  before  explained,  by  a  daas  of  married  fium 
-rants,  who  hold  cottages  with  land  on  the  skirts  of  each  fsnn  at  a  fixed  rent  for  two 
lives  that  of  the  cottar  tenant  and  of  his  widow — under  the  obligation  of  fnmisfaiin^  n 
eertain  namber  of  days'  work  on  the  main  farm  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages.  The 
ordinary  rate  is  twelve  skillings  or  fourpence  halfpenny  a  day,  with  victuals.  And 
for  married  farm  servants,  eight  skillings,  also  with  victuals.  In  many  of  the  beat 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland,  a  similar  system  prevails  s  but  the  sitaation  of  tha 
Norwegian  houseman  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Scotch  married  turn,  aenrant. 
I<and  not  being  of  such  value,  he  has  more  of  it ;  and  what  he  holds  is  not  merely  m  rig 
or  two  of  potatoes  and  a  cow's  grass  in  summer,  taken  from  year  to  year  from  a  tenant^ 
and  depending  on  his  good- will  or  on  the  endurance  of  his  lease,  but  it  is- a  regular  littia 
farm,  keeping  generally  two  cows  and  some  sheep,  and  producing  a  fiill  subsistence  fSsr 
a  family,  and  held  for  two  lives.  The  law  of  the  country  has  specially  favoured  tlua 
class  of  housemen.  In  default  of  a  written  agreement  registered  in  the  pariah  court, 
the  houseman  Lb  presumed  to  hold  his  possession  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  at 
the  rent  last  paid  by  him.  He  can  give  up  his  land  and  remove,  on  giving  six  months* 
notice  before  the  ordinary  term,  and  is  entitled  to  the  value  of  the  biuldings  put  up  at 
his  own  expense,  which  he  may  have  left ;  but  the  landlord  cannot  remove  him  or  his 
widow  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  and  work  are  paid.  By  law,  also,  a  reg^ar  book  shoold 
be  delivered  to  the  houseman,  in  which  his  payments  are  entered  by  the  landlord,  and 
which  in  case  of  dispute  should  be  ad|justed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  court  of  the 
parish.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  this  class  of  housemen  are  the  domestic  servants 
and  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  country.  The  territory  being  peopled  fully  up  to  its 
resources,  it  is  only  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  houseman's  place,  that  a  young  man 
oan  settle  in  life  and  marry ;  and  his  chance  of  obtaining  the  vacant  house  and  land 
depends  entirely  upon  his  conduct  and  character.  It  is  this  check  which  keeps  the  class 
of  servants  and  labourers  as  willing  and  obedient  as  in  England  or  Scotland. 

"  There  are  great  advantages  in  this  system  of  supporting  and  paying  the  labourers  in 
husbandry.  The  land-owner  or  farmer  might  as  well  propose  not  to  feed  his  horses 
when  he  has  no  work  for  them,  as  not  to  feed  his  labourers.  By  the  community,  and 
out  of  the  general  mass  of  its  property,  the  agricultural  labourers  must  be  fed,  whether 
here  is  work  for  them  or  not.  This  can  only  be  done  either  by  a  poor  rate ;  or  by  thia 
way  of  giving  them  means  to  feed  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  and  giving  them 
a  life-rent  property  of  their  own  to  work  upon,  and  fall  back  upon,  in  case  of  uckneis, 
want  of  work,  deamess  of  provision,  or  other  general  or  local  calamity.  It  is  a  very 
common  arrangement  among  this  class  in  Norway,  if  old  age,  sickness,  or  the  death  of 
the  houseman  himself  and  the  infancy  of  his  children  should  prevent  the  occupant  In 
possession  from  furnishing  the  stipulated  rent  and  work,  to  give  it  over  to  a  young  man, 
reserving  a  living,  with  house-room  and  fuel,  as  long  as  the  original  life-rent  interest  of 
the  psrties  endures.  Thus  the  old  and  infirm,  the  widows  and  children  subsist,  without 
being  burdensome  as  paupers ;  and  the  young  man  who  works  the  little  farm  haa  his 
own  living  in  the  meantime,  and  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  original  life-renters. 

We  may  add  the  following  statistics,  giving  the  proportion  of  propri- 
etors and  life  owners,  or  housemen,  in  a  district  called  foffierUy  being  the 
extent  of  jurisdiction  of  ^foged^  *^  who  has  the  charge  of  the  collection  of 
taxes,  police,  and  all  executive  functions  in  this  district." 

*In  these  five  parishes,  inhabited  by  S3,880  persons,  thsra  are  filteaa  (^nrefaas ;  tba 
Itffwi  having  five,  and  the  HMiHaot  two.    It  anay  also  be  lnt«raBtii«  t»  tha  eaipM  in 
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-•teUsticd  details,  and  may  «liow  the  state  sad  dbtribwtioii  of  property,  to  be' informed, 
that  in  these  five  paziahes  there  are  1164  estates  paying  land-tax ;  and  that  these  are 
nooopied  by  1370  Curmers,  of  whom  773  are  udal  proprietors  of  the  land  they  occupy, 
and  .697  are  life-renters,  or  tenants ;  and  these  farmers  have  1474  housemen,  holding 
land  in  life-rent  for  their  own  and  their  widows*  lives,  and  paying  rent  in  work,  and 
278  unmarried  farm  seryants  not  holding  land." 

And  here  we  might  rest  We  venture  to  say  that  scarce  one  honest- 
hearted  man  will  read  of  the  hmd  being  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, without  at  once  concluding  that  the  people  are  comfortable  and  good. 
But  we  ask  the  protection  of  no  theory ;  we  shall  set  down  the  facts  as  to 
the  food,  houses,  clothes,  and  comforts  of  the  Norwegians,  and  side  by 
aide  with  each  detail  on  them,  we  shall  give  the  state  of  the  Irish,  from 
the  reports  and  evidence  of  the  Irish  Poor  Inqniiy  Commission.  Here  is 
ICr.- Icing's  account  of  the  Norwegians  : — 

Their  food  is  ample  in  quantity,  and  excellent  in  kind. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  thing  the  family  take  is  coffee.  There  are  districts  in  which 
even  the  dairy  maids  ezpett  it.  The  work  people  have  a  cake  of  oat  or  here  meal  with 
butter,  ahd  a  dram  of  potatoe  brandy.  About  nine,  what  we  should  call  breakftut  is  set 
oat,  consisting  generally  of  slices  of  meat,  bread  and  butter,  cheese  of  various  kinds, 
moked  sialmon,  and  such  articles ;  and  at  this  meal  the  Norwegians  generally  take  a 
glaas  of  potatoe  brandy.  Ale,  and  sometimes  tea,  makes  its  appearance.  The  work 
people  hare  for  breakA»t,  milk,  soup,  and  bread  and  butter,  or  pottage  and  mOk  with 
oatcake,  and  make  a  substantial  meal.  At  twelve,  or  in  some  places  earlier,  cornea 
dinner.  This  is  a  spare  repast  compared  to  an  English  or  German  one.  It  Is  the 
custom  of  the  country,  instead  of  one  or  two  heavy  meals,  to  take  food  often  in  the  di^. 
I  have  seen  eved  a  table  d*hote  dinner  without  any  meat,  and  never  more  than  one 
diah ;  the  rest  fish,  potatoes,  and  soup.  The  work  people  have  herrings,  potatoes,  and 
barley  broth  with  bread ;  or  bacon,  salt  meat,  and  black  puddings,  instead  of  fish,  lliey 
liave  meat  at  least  twice  a  week  in  every  family ;  bacon,  and  beef,  and  mutton  are 
enred  and  stored  in  autumn  for  this  purpose ;  the  family  after  dinner  take  coffiM.  In 
the  afternoon  comes  a  seoond  edition  ef  the  breakfast,  with  slices  of  meat,  dried  fish, 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  ale,  brandy,  and  tea.  The  work  people  have  again  a  substantial 
meal,  similar  to  their  first  breakfast,  and  a  dram.  It  struck  me  as  a  circumstance  very 
oharacteristio  of  them  and  their  condition,  when  I  saw  a  little  girl  go  out  to  some  la- 
bourers who  were  repairing  a  road  at  a  little  distance,  with  their  bread  and  butter,  and 
eheese,  and  the  dram  bottle  and  glass,  and  returning  with  several  slices  of  the  bread 
and  butter  left,  and  a  portion  of  spirits  left  in  the  bottle." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry ;  an  invaluable  record, 
that  first  voice  from  the  heart  of  Ireland,  the  first  confronting  of  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  that  terrible  and  heart-moving  Scripture  of  the  rapadtj^ 
Belfishnesfl,  and  folly  of  the  wealthy,*— of  the  patience,  misery,  temptations, 
and  virtues  of  the  poor. 

*  Now  that  the  continent  is  beginning,  from  De  Beaumont's,  Sismoudi's,  and  other 
books,  to  know  something  of  Ireland,  it  must  look  with  a  strange  interest  upon  the  Irish 
absentees.  The  splendid  noble,  the  gallant  gentleman,  has  a  back  ground  of  cruellest 
Busery^  a  rotten  hovel,  a  ragged  fiunily,  with  wrinkles  on  the  young  brow,  and  the 
alokness  of  repeated  funines  iqwn  the  strong  man.  We  recollect  a  beggar  woman  In 
Limerick  saying  to  a  Poor  Law  Comnussioner,  "  Faith,  you  ought  to  give  us  somethhig, 
for  it's  we  have  made  you  what  yon  are."  It  muat  oecor  to  the  cQptiaental  friends  of  a 
splendid  absentee,  that  it  la  those  starving  families  laaka  Urn  wliaiha  is;  aadHiwybaa 
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From  its  pages  we  extract  part  of  the  general  report;  also  eztiacto 
of  evidence  on  each  of  the  four  provinces : — 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  it  is  impoBsible  for  the  able-bodied  in  general,  to  prorida 
agidnftt  sickness  or  the  temporary  absence  of  employment,  or  against  old  age,  ortfaa 
destitution  of  their  widows  and  children,  in  the  contingent  event  of  their  own  premature 

decease. 

'<  A  great  portion  of  them  are  insufficiently  provided  at  any  time  with  the  com- 
monest  necessaries  of  life.  Their  hahttationa  are  wretched  hovels ;  several  of  a 
family  sleep  together  upon  straw  or  upon  the  bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a 
blanket,  sometimes  even  without  so  much  to  cover  them ;  their  food  cmnmonly  con- 
sists of  dry  potatoes,  and  with  these  they  are  at  some  times  so  scantily  supplied,  as  te 
\m  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare  meal  in  the  day.  There  are  even  instaneee 
of  persons  being  driven  from  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs.  They  eooBe- 
times  get  a  herring,  or  a  little  milk,  but  they  never  get  meat,  except  at  Cairiaftma^ 
Easter,  and  Shrovetide. 

"  Some  go  in  search  of  employment  to  Great  Britain  during  the  harvest,  othen 
wander  through  Ireland  with  the  same  view." 

Leinster,  county  of  Dublin,  barony  of  Balrothery : — 

*'  The  food  of  the  labourers  consists  of  the  commonest  quality  of  potatoes,  eaBed 
♦Mumpers,"  which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle;  when  they  can  have  even  a  herring 
with  them,  it  is  considered  a  treat  They  cannot  afford  to  eat  egga^  meat,  or  fish,  and 
even  the  small  farmers  can  do  so  but  seldom.  They  usually  divide  their  food  faito 
three  meals,  though,  as  already  stated,  they  often  have  but  a  suffidency  for  two  or  even 
one.  A  labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  young  children,  would  require,  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  strength,  from  a  stone  and  a  half  to  two  stones  of  potatoes,  with 
three  or  four  pints  of  meal  each  day.  In  periods  of  distress,  a  labourer  cannot  procure 
provisions  on  credit  beyond  a  loaf  or  two,  or  the  value  of  a  few  pence. 

«<  The  potato  begins  to  be  unfit  for  human  food  in  the  middle  of  June  in  most  cases ; 
this,  however,  entirely  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  crop,  as  potatoes  will  keep  much 
better  and  longer,  some  years,  than  others.  The  season  at  which  the  new  potato  crop 
becomes  generally  fit  for  consumption  is  the  middle  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  Octo- 
tober ;  the  labourers  say,  *'  they  are  too  soft  till  then,  a  num  cannot  woric  upon  them." 
The  longest  period  known  to  have  intervened  between  the  fitness  of  the  new  and  the 
old  crop,  was  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  distress  of  the 
peasantry  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  intervenes.  At  this  season,  which  is 
«lso  a  very  slack  time  of  work,  until  harvest,  there  is  great  distress  every  year,  its  de- 
gree forming  the  only  difference  between  one  year  and  another.  To  the  labourer  with 
a  large  family,  and  not  having  constant  employment,  it  is  sure  to  prove  a  regular  an- 

curious  inquiry  to  them  to  know  how  many  cabins  go  to  purchase  a  palace  or  chaiean, 
how  many  virtuous  and  brave-hearted  Irishwomen  live  in  want  and  die  prematurely,  to 
buy  presents  for  an  opera  girl.  Oh  I  these  feasts  and  equipages,  these  grauds  and  splen- 
dours are  bought  with  the  toil,  the  woe,  tiie  blood  of  Irishmen !  Cursed  is  such  great- 
ness in  God's  eye,  shameful  is  it  becoming  before  men.  Strangers  from  afar  have  come 
to  wonder  at  our  griefs  and  our  patience,  and  ask, 

"  Can  the  wronged  realm  no  arm  supply 
But  the  abject  tear  and  the  slavish  sigh  ?" 

<*  Tou  are  dancing  flower-crowned  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,*'  says  Sismondi  to  the 
Irish  landlords ;"  *'  you  are  brave,  but  so  are  the  people ;"  <*  evil  day,**  says  he,  "  for 
Ireland  and  for  you  when  the  chateaus  shall  be  penetrated;"  and  he  is  right,  for  blind 
Tengeance  and  desperate  staggering  anarchy  will  not  bring  redress ;  If  the  people  would 
conquer,  they  must  have  the  virtues  of  discipline,  self-restndnt,  intelligence,  iron 
•teadineM,  unhesitating  obedience. 
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nual  return  of  scarcity  and  the  severest  privations.  Of  this,  bemg  now  in  the  middle^ 
though  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  this  period,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  saw 
but  too  many  proofs  when  visiting  the  labourers'  cabins,  having  taken  the  opportunity 
of  calling  at  their  usual  meal  hours,  on  purpose  to  see  the  quantity  of  food ;  the  As«8- 
tant  Conmiissioners  found  the  dish  of  potatoes,  of  which  the  meal  consisted,  to  be,  in 
numbers  of  instances,  only  sufficient  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  one  or  two  persons, 
although  intended  for  the  meal  of  five  or  six.  ^  This  deficiency  of  quantity  too,  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  an  equal  deficiency  in  the  quality  of  the  potato,  which  circumstance 
would  require  the  quantity  to  be  considerably  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 
The  squalid  appearance  of  the  men  wonld  be  alone  sufficient  to  announce  the  reason  of 
this  periodical  scarcity  of  food.  When  it  is  more  than  usually  great,  the  poorest  class 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  boitiog  weeds  (especially  the  pra§§agh  or  wild  mustard,  which 
renders  their  skin  yellow,)  as  the  only  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
much  that  the  potatoes  or  meal  are  dear,  as  that  the  people  having  no  employment^ 
have  consequently  no  money  to  buy  food,  however  cheap  it  may  be ;  the  produce  of 
their  own  crop  being  exhausted,  partial  or  total  starvation  is  the  result." 

Connaughty  countj  of  Gralway,  barony  of  Kilcoimel : — 

"  Potatoes  are  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  the  peasantry.  Borden,  a  weaver,  s^d, 
**  that  he  never  had  a  pound  of  bacon  in  a  quarter  of  a-year."  The  eggs  of  his  fowls 
are  seldom  tasted  by  the  labourer ;  they  are  generally  viewed  as  one  of  the  easiest 
modes  of  procuring  a  little  ready  money,  and  often  go  to  purchasing  tobacco.  Salt 
herrings,  brought  from  Galway,  are  used  as  **kiiehen**  in  winter  and  spring,  when  they 
are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price. — (XyiicA.)-r— »A  labourer's  family  generally  uses  three 

meals  a-day,  but  when  in  distress,  they  have  but  two. — (0* Kelly.) ^The  prevailing 

opinion  among  those  present  seems  to  be,  that  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  three  young 
children  would  at  the  Tcry  lowest  consume  two  stones  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  In 
periods  of  distress,  labourers  can  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  but  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
It  is  their  only  resource ;  but  if  a  man  have  not  some  credit,  he  cannot  obtain  them  at 
alL  In  all  cases  they  pay  high  for  the  accommodatioui  sometimes  two  hundred  per 
oent ;  at  the  time  of  this  Inquiry,  meal,  for  money,  was  ten  shillings,  but  they  charge 
from  sixteen  shillings  to  eighteen  shillings  for  it  on  credit,  till  November.  Potatoes 
are  now  two  pence  a  stone  in  the  market,  and  they  are  four  pence  on  credit  till  after 
harvest. — DonneUoM, 

**  There  is  a  general  ophiion  that  after  GarUek  Sumday  (the  first  Sunday  in  August), 
the  kind  of  potatoes  most  in  use,  viz.,  '*  lumpers,**  have  acquired  an  unwholesome 
quality ;  after  that  day,  those  who  can  afford  it  cease  to  make  these  their  sole  food, 
and  substitute  oatmeal  in  some  degree,  and  use  their  deteriorated  potatoes  for  feeding 
pigs.  However,  there  are  many  cottiers  who  have  no  alternative  but  continuing  to  eat 
them,  or  procuring  others  on  credit  at  a  high  price.  Under  these  circumstances,  much 
onwholesome  food  is  consumed,  which  accounts  in  part  for  the  prevalence  of  certain 
diseases  towards  the  dose  of  summer.''-~(lir.  JKrmtM^Aam.) 

Monster,  count  j  of  Limerick,  barony  of  Coshlea :— > 

**  The  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  they  sometimes  have  milk,  but  are 
more  often  without  it  They  consume  no  meat  except  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  and 
Easter ;  they  buy  very  little  fish  hi  winter,  and  some  of  them  eat  a  few  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  their  own  hens :  at  the  present  period  of  the  year  (the  potato  digging  season)  a 
labourer's  famOy  usually  eats  three  meals  hi  the  day ;  from  March  until  August  they 
never  have  more  than  two,  and  during  a  great  portion  of  that  time  they  have  only 
one.  Mr.  Quimlan  says,  ''I  have  often  known  the  labourers  in  May,  June, 
and  July,  obliged  to  eat  nettles,  and  a  weed  called  praaMogk  ht^,  fcc.  IHtnesa 
also  says,  I  have  known  labourers  who  have  not  had  more  than  one  meal  of 
potatoes  for  thehr  wives  and  families,  conaisUng  of  five  children,  during  the  twenty- 
four  hoon."    Another  witness  adds,    **  This  is  moat  common  at  thOM  Masons." 
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The  qnantity  of  potatoes  reqvieite  for  the  daily  conamnption  of  a  maiit  Ua  wilii^ 
three  or  four  jovrng  children,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  health  and  atrength,  is  etafibed 
to  be  three  atonea.  In  periods  of  distress,  labourera  can  very  aeldom  obtain  provi- 
sions on  credit,  from  its  being  known  that  they  would  scarcely  haTe  the  meaiia  of  pagp^ 
ing  the  debt  When  credit  is  given,  the  article  is  usually  charged  fifty  per  oent.  abow 
the  market  price.  At  auch  aeaaona  they  are  not  compelled  by  farmers  to 
inferior  food  at  a  high  price,  but  their  necessities  drive  them  to  do  so*  The 
cause  obliges  them  to  use  the  flesh  of  pattle  which  have  died  of  diseaaea  and  sometliiifla 
to  pay  H(L  per  lb.  for  it.  Dennit  Malgny^  butcher,  says,  **  I  have  often  sold  a  qoair- 
ter  of  it  to  labourers  for  five  shillings.'*  A  policeman  states  that  at  one  period  he  knew 
"when  the  farmers  bled  their  calves,  the  blood  was  given  to  the  labourers,  who, 
through  want,  boiled  it  and  eat  it  with  their  food.** — James  iZyaa  adds,  "  I  know  this 
frequently  to  have  been  done." 

Ulgter,  coontj  of  Armagliy  baronj  of  Loughter : — 

'*  The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  consists  of  potatoes  and  battermilk,  often 
of  dry  potatoes,  and  sometimes  in  winter  a  herring.  **  The  funilies  of  labourers 
usually  eat  three  meals  in  the  day,  but  theie  are  aometimea  very  alender."— (Ber.  7. 
Bnufy,  p.  p.) 

•*  From  two  and  a  half  to  three  stones  of  potatoes  ar|B  requisite  for  the  daily  coo- 
sumption  of  a  labouring  man,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  children.  In  periods  of 
distress,  labourers  can  get.  meal,  but  always  at  an  increased  price.  Meal,  when  at  ten 
ahillinga  in  the  market,  is  sold  to  them  at  fifteen  shillings ;  it  seldom  exceeds  that 

interest  in  three  mouths. — (Mr.  Mulvey,) Labourers  are  not  compelled  by  their 

employers  to  buy  inferior  food  from  them  at  a  high  price,  nor  obliged  to  buy  cattle 
which  have  died  of  disease. 

«  The  potato  usually  becomes  unfit  for  human  food  at  the  end  of  suipmer,  and  the 

new  potato  is  fit  for  consumption  at  nearly  the  same  time  of  the  year (Mr.  Afv/My.) 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  labourers  are  often  obliged,  at  great  loss,  to  dig  their 
potatoes  before  they  are  ripe.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  is  said  not  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  time  that  may  intervene  between  the  two  crops ;  because, 
in  Ulster,  during  that  period,  labourers  use  meal,  which  they  get  on  credit,  and  which 
is  a  means  of  obviating  the  want  of  the  potato  at  that  season.'* 

Ulster,  county  of  Monaghan,  baronj  of  Monaghan  :-— 

"  The  principal  food  of  the  labourers  was  stated  to  be  "  dry  potatoes ;  we  get  no 
milk  except  in  summer.  I  eat  ten  meals  without  kitchen,  for  one  with  it" — (Comitfffjr.) 
— Some  one  present  remarked,  "  How  can  a  man  work  on  such  food?*' — CornnoOy  r^ 
plied  "  Providence  supports  him." — To  the  inquiry,  Whether  the  lalnmrers  and  small 
farmers  cah  consume  meat,  eggs,  or  fish?  Bess  Hughes  replied,  "  I  have  a  child  oa 
my  breast  now,  and  since  May  last,  as  I  stand  before  God,  four  quarts  of  milk  have 
not  been  consumed  by  my  husband  and  myself  and  six  children — we  hafe  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  salt ;  we  think  as  much  of  a  drink  of  buttermilk,  as  yon  gentlemen  do  of 
the  finest  breakfast." — As  to  a  labourer's  daily  conaomption  of  potatoea,  Jackson 
stated  that  "three  stone  will  do  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children.'* — "  When  my 
potatoes  are  out,  I  get  them  on  credit  from  my  landlord,  and  he  does  not  charge  me 

anything  more  than  the  market  price." — {Connolly,) "  The  general  charge  is  one 

penny  a  stone  above  the  market  price." — {Jackson.) The  same  witness  stated,  that 

"potatoea  generally  are  about  two  pence  per  stone,"  and  said,  "  it  is  not  too  much  to 
charge  one  penny  on  every  two  pence — ^not  at  all,  what  would  we  do  but  for  such  help  ? 
I  am  often  very  glad  to  get  them  at  that  rate." 

Leinster^  King^s  county,  baronj  of  Philipatown :— . 

"  Mr.  OdHum  states  that  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the  Ibod  of  the  Ummt- 
ers  in  this  barony,  especially  in  winter ;  the  familiea  of  day-labourers,  though  potatoes 
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▼07  cheats  are  frequently  obliged  to  beg  in  the  winter  season.    The  diet  of 

laboorers  consists  of  the  Tory  wont  description  of  potatoes,  '-Imnpers,"  and  salt,  or 

aU  least,  battennilk.    Simon  BoOing  says,  "  We  very  seldom  eat  eggs  or  fish,  and  flesh 

xneat  we  noTer  touch. "    He  further  adds  that,  "  in  summer,  when  the  work  goes  on, 

'tiae  labourers  get  three  meals  in  the  day,  but  in  winter  they  are  glad  enough  to  get 

^wo.'*    And  the  Bot.  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  "  When  labourers  sre  out  of  employment,  it 

ia  almost  starving  with  them/'    The  quantity  of  potatoes  requisite  for  a  labourer,  with 

s  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  is  considered  to  be  from  two  to  three  stones  in  the 

day.    And  S.  Boiling  says,  that  in  periods  of  distress,  when  a  labourer  has  no 

means  of  procuring  what  is  necessary  for  his  family,  "  if  he  is  at  work  with  a 

farmer,  he  may  gyre  him  provisions  on  credit,  but  he  will  chaige  him  double." 

And  Bam&jf  Mangant  a  labourer,  states,  "I  paid  ^1  last  year  for  1  cwt.  of  meal, 

got  on  credit,  the  price  of  which  at  the  time  was  only  eleven  shillings  in  the  market 

for  ready  money." 

Mr.  Odium  states,  that  at  the  end  of  summer,  potatoes  are  generally  consumed ;  and 
he  further  stated,  **  I  have  frequently  known  the  poor  man  to  suffer  severely,  being 
obliged  to  dig  his  potato  ground,  where  he  would  have  more  than  three  times  the  pro- 
duce in  six  weeks  alter ;  this  is  often  a  matter  of  great  suffering.  A  month  is  som^ 
times  knovm  to  intervene,  after  the  old  crop  is  consumed,  before  the  new  is  flt  for  use, 
daring  which  period  the  distress  is  greatly  aggravated,  inasmuch  as  the  deficiency  of 
one  year's  potato  crop  cannot  be  supidied  by  the  surplus  of  the  former ;  for  potatoea 
cannot  be  kept  over  from  year  to  year  as  com  ean,  which  lasts  for  several  years,  and, 
as  food,  has  this  advantage  over  potatoes,  that  the  surplus  of  one  harvest  prevents  the 
destitution  arising  from  the  deficiency  of  the  next;  besides,  wherever  the  potato  ia 
the  principal  food  of  the  people,  the  supply  of  food  most  be  in  a  great  measure  depen* 
dent  on  the  prodaction  of  the  year,  so  that  distress  to  the  extent  of  the  failure  ia 
almost  the  inevitable  consequence.  With  regard  to  diseases  arising  from  the  want  of 
food,  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  says, 
"  Diseases  are  undoubtedly  spread  from  the  destitution  of  the  labourers ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  world  contains  a  more  wretched  place  than  this  in  some  seasons." 

And  we  maj  add  the  statement  of  the  Railroad  CommiBsionere:-^ 

"  The  present  social  aspect  and  condition  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  in  itself.  Whilst 
the  country  is  making  a  visible  and  steady  progress  in  improvement,  and  signs  of 
increasing  wealth  present  themselves  on  all  sides,  the  labouring  population,  constituting 
a  laige  majority  of  the  community,  derive  no  proportional  benefit  from  the  growing 
prosperity  around  them.  In  many  places,  their  condition  is  even  worse  than  it  has 
been.  This  apparent  incongruity  is,  however,  easily  understood  and  explained,  by  a 
reference  to  the  peculiar  state  of  property,  and  to  the  complex  relations  wliich  subsist 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  several  parties  deriving  interests  under  them,  from 
the  immediate  tenant  down  to  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil. 

"  Among  the  effects  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  of  remunerative  employment,  the  most  alarming,  though  perhaps  the  most 
obviously  to  be  expected,  is  a  deterioration  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  It  could 
scarcely  be  thought,  indeed,  that  their  customary  diet  would  admit  of  any  reduction, 
save  in  quantity  alone ;  yet  it  has  been  reduced  as  to  quality  also,  in  such  a  way  aa 
sensibly  to  diminish  their  comfort,  if  not  to  impair  their  health.  Bread  was  never  an 
article  of  common  use  amongst  the  labouring  poor ;  but  it  is  now  less  known  to  them 
than  it  was  at  the  time  when  a  sum  exceeding  £50,000  per  annum  was  paid  fai 
**  Bounties,"  to  induce  the  landholders  to  grow  a  sufficiency  of  grain  for  the  supply  of 
the  city  of  Dublin.*    Milk  is  become  almost  a  luxury  to  many  of  them ;  and  the  quality 

*  Bf  a  table  poUlshed  In  Mr.  Newenbam's  VUw  of  Iretmid,  It  appeals  that  to  a  period  oTthlrtF* 
aeven  years,  up  to  1798.  a  aum  of  iri,9t7*77e,  was  pakl  lA  bouAttoa  for  graio  and  Hoar,  teonght 
by  land  caniage,  canal,  and  eoastwaja,  to  DuUin.    The  amoBot  lavlahed  in  bonntiaa,  duiag  the 
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of  their  potato  diet  is  generally  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  coQUDencement  of 
the  present  century.  A  species  of  potato  called  the  "  Lumper"  has  been  brought  into 
general  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  great  produc^Teness,  and  the  facility  with  wlildi 
it  can  be  raised  from  an  inferior  soil  and  with  a  comparatirely  small  portion  of  mannre. 
This  root,  at  its  first  introduction,  was  scarcely  considered  food  good  enough  for 
swine ;  it  neither  possesses  the  farinaceous  qualities  of  the  better  yarieties  of  the  plant* 
nor  is  it  as  palatable  as  any  other,  bdng  wet  and  tasteless,  and,  in  point  of  substantial 
nutriment,  little  better,  as  an  article  of  human  food,  than  a  Swedish  turnip.  In  xnanj 
counties  of  Leinster,  and  throughout  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connanght,  the 
lumper  now  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  labouring  peasantry ;  a  fact  which  Is 
the  more  striking,  when  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  produce,  together  with  its 
manifest  improvement  in  quality,  which  is  annually  raised  in  Ireland,  for  ezportatkn 
and  for  consumption  by  the  superior  eUsses." 

Comment  on  the  comparatiye  food  of  Norway  and  Ireland  seems 
needless.    The  houses  of  Norway  are  still  better. 

"  There  is  no  nation  so  well  lodged  as  the  Korwegian,  none  so  g^eraUy  well  pro- 
vided with  fuel.  These  are  gifts  of  nature  to  the  greater  pert  of  the  country.  In 
the  islands,  and  along  some  parts  of  the  coast,  building  timber  is  not  produced,  and 
even  fire- wood  is  so  scarce  that  peat  is  beginning  to  be  generally  used ;  but  these  are 
peculiar  situations,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  compensated  by  the  nearness  to  the 
fishing  grounds.  In  the  dwellings  generally  of  the  labouring  class,  the  squalor,  damp- 
ness, darkness,  and  total  want  of  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  sod-built  hoTeb 
which  disgrace  the  face  of  the  earth  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  unknown.  Tiie 
meanest  habitation  luis  wooden  floors,  windows,  apartments  for  the  family  to  sleep 
in,  besides  their  sitting  room ;  also  fit  places  for  keeping  their  food." 

"This  population,  also,  is  much  better  lodged  than  our  labouring  and  middling 
classes,  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  meanest  laboorert 
are  divided  into  several  apartments,  have  wooden  fioors,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  windows ;  also  some  kind  of  outhouse  for  cattie  and  lumber.  Eyery  man,  indeed, 
seems,  like  Robinson  Crusoet  to  have  put  up  a  sepsrate  house  for  every  thing  he  pos- 
sesses. Whoever  has  observed  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population,  will  admit 
the  influence  of  good  habitations  upon  the  moral  habits  of  a  people.  The  natives  of 
New  Zealand  have  dwellings  more  suited  to  the  feelings  and  decencies  of  civiliaed 
life,  than  the  peasantry  of  a  great  proportion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  live  in 
dark  one-room  hovels,  in  which  not  only  household  comfort  and  cleanliness  are  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  proper  separation  of  the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  Can 
any  reflecting  person  doubt  that  it  is  an  important  advantage  to  the  labouring  class  of 
a  country,  that  their  standard  of  living  is  pitched  lugh  as  to  lodging,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing ?  It  is  the  most  effective  check  upon  pauperism  and  over-population.  Why  does 
the  Irish  peasant  marry  so  recklessly  ?  Because  his  idea  of  a  suitable  dwelling  for  a 
man  in  his  station  is  a  hovel  of  raw  earth  and  sticks,  such  as  a  man  may  put  up  in  a 
forenoon  on  a  hill  side;  a  bucketfull  of  potatoes  is  his  standard  of  food ;  a  tattered 
great  coat,  of  raiment.  With  these  he  is  in  no  worse  condition  than  the  population 
around  him,  and  therefore  he  marries.  If  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  countiy  required 
a  more  expensive  and  comfortable  sort  of  habitation  for  the  very  meanest  person  of  Ida 
own  station,  he  would  not  marry  until  he  had  acquired  the  means  of  lodging  like  his 
neighbours ;  nor  would  he  find  a  wife  who  would  leave  a  decent  habitation  to  burrow 
in  a  bole  like  a  pigstye.  Every  man  looks  to  what  is  con^dered  proper  and  reputable 
in  his  own  rank;  and  the  poor  man  having  littie  else  to  give  him  importance,  is  geoe- 
raUy  more  tenacious  of  the  proprieties  belonging  to  his  station  than  the  rich  man  of 
what  is  suitable  to  his  sphere." 

'*If  our  labouring  classes  understood  their  own  biterests,  they  would  find  that  the 
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timber  d«ti€«  prMS  more  hesvily  vpon  their  comfort  and  wdl-being,  than  tren  the 
com-lawB.  Cheap  com  may  only  produce  oheap  labour.  If  the  loaf  ia  reduced  per- 
■umently  to  half  of  ita  preaent  price,  it  b  poeaible  that  wagea  might.  In  the  ordinary 
cooree  of  demand  and  lupply,  be  reduced  in  the  long  run  to  half  their  preaent  rate. 
The  cheap  loaf  wovld  beget  cheap  labourers  in  CTcry  branch.  But  a  dry,  warm,  tlght» 
comfortable,  roomy  dwelling,  such  as  induces  a  man  to  stay  at  home,  keeps  hSm  out  o£ 
the  ale-hooae,  and  his  family  out  of  the  doctor's  books,  would  be  a  real  improvement 
In  the  condition  of  the  working  man,  which  he  would  obtain  by  the  total  aboUtion  of 
Ihe  timber  laws,  and  which  could  in  no  way  affect  the  rate  of  his  wagea.  There  la, 
perhaps,  no  one  cause  which  driTes  the  labouring  man  to  the  apirit  and  beer  ahop,  ao 
■mch  aa  the  want  of  a  comfortable,  decent  dwelling  to  retire  to,  when  the  work  of  the 
day  ia  over." 

Now  turn  to  the  Poor  Inquiry  Report,  or  look  to  the  cabins  before 
your  eyes. 

We  shall  make  but  one  extract ;  it  relates  to  the  Barony  of  Galmoy, 
oounty  of  Kilkenny  :— 

**  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  enabled,  from  personal  obserradon,  to  diride 
the  cabins  of  the  labouring  population  into  two  classes,  with  reference  to  the  degree 
in  which  comfort  was  wanting,  as  well  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  cottiers  of  the 
yarioos  farmers  throughout  the  country  parts  of  the  barony  contrived,  through  their 
constant  employment,  though  at  low  wages,  to  present  a  general  appearance  In  their 
dwelliogs,  which  distinguished  them  from  those  of  the  occasional  labourers,  which» 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  towns,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter  situation,  were 
characterized  by  the  most  squalid  misery.  Much  difference  was  not  obserrable  between 
the  dimensions  of  the  cabins  of  the  two  classes ;  their  size  areraged  seventeen  feet 
long  by  eleven  feet  broad,  and  they  were  about  five  feet  six  inches  Ugh  to  the  spring- 
ing of  the  rafters.  A  minority  of  them  contained  two  rooms,  in  which  caae  the 
greater,  or  kitchen,  was  about  one-third  larger  than  the  other,  in  which  alone,  in  moat 
cases,  were  crowded  the  sleeping  places,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  of  the 
several  inhabitants  of  the  house.  No  labouring  man  was  found  to  possess  a  house  of 
two  stories.  The  walls  of  these  cabins  usually  consisted  of  a  foundation,  and  of  about 
two  feet  in  height  above  the  surface,  of  stone -work;  the  remainder  being  either  of 
mud  worked  up  with  straw,  or  not  seldom  of  several  coursea  of  mere  sods.  In  some 
cases  the  entire  walls  were  of  mud ;  the  rafters  were  almost  always  laid  on  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  walls,  without  the  interposition  of  cave -stones ;  and,  from  the  consequent 
aoakage  through  the  roof,  the  interior  of  the  wall  was  always  damp  and  dripping,  with 
a  tendency  to  moulder  away  itself,  and  to  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  straw  with 
which  the  roof  was,  in  every  instance,  covered :  inside,  this  thatching  of  straw  formed 
the  only  ceiling,  and  in  general  was  a  very  imperfect  defence  against  the  weather. 
The  landlord  of  a  cabin,  even  where  he  undertakes  to  keep  it  in  repair,  neglects  his 
promise  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten ;  and  while  the  labourer  In  towns,  from  the  deamesc 
of  straw,  puts  off  the  purchase  of  it  until  the  roof  has  become  unsound  throughout,  the 
cottier  in  the  country  is  tempted  to  convert  his  scanty  store  of  that  material  into 
manore,  or,  if  he  baa  a  cow,  into  food  for  her  during  the  winter.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioners did  not  meet  with  even  one  cabin  having  any  other  floor  than  the  uneven 
earth,  which,  from  not  having  undergone  any  mixture,  or  previous  preparation,  watf 
always  damp,  where  the  floor  had  become  below  the  level  of  the  adyoUng  smrfiacoy 
which  waa  frequently  the  case  from  compreasion  and  continual  wear ;  it  was  found  In 
aeveral  of  the  poorer  cabins  about  towns,  to  be  converted  into  a  seml-flnid  mud^  of  the 
most  disgusting  filth,  from  the  free  entrance  of  pigs  and  fowla.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cabins,  the  fire  was  made  on  the  ground  against  one  of  the  waOa*  having  ao 
ilae  to  conduct  the  smoke,  so  that  even  where  a  hole  had  been  left  hi  the  roof,  it 
eacaped  in  equal  quantitiea  by  the  door,  and  filled  the  interior  with  acrid  fronea,  which 
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titacked  the  eyei,  and  were  Intolerable  to  thoee  who  were  iinaoeitBtomed  to  it; 
where  a  flue  ezieted,  the  frequent  absence  of  an  external  chimney  rendered  tho 
the  smoke  almost  fanpoesible.    Very  few  cabins  were  without  some  kind  of 
which,  In  general,  consisted  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  small  panes  of  glass,  aet  Into  the 
mud  wall,  without  any  sashes,  and  being,  of  course,  immoTcable,  were  useless  fbr  par- 
poses  of  TentUation.    The  doors  were,  for  the  most  part,  good,  but  the  door-i 
badly  Joined,  and  not  close.    PrlTies  were  literally  unknown.    In  the  country  it 
rare  to  find  a  cabin  unprovided  with  a  pigsty,  howerer  rude;  but,  in  the  rows  of 
miserable  hovels  which  form  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  and  Tillages,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied  by  occasional  labourers,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  dirt  oc- 
oasioned  by  poverty  is  increased  by  the  necessity  of  sharing  their  only  room  widi  one 
or  more  pigs.    Turf,  though  the  supply  In  market  was  not  scanty,  was  dear  in  Aa 
barony  of  Galmoy ;  and  in  seversl  instances  it  was  found  that*  in  order  to  preaciic 
their  store  of  it  from  the  eilSects  of  the  climate,  the  inhabitants,  through  the  want  of 
sheds  for  Aid,  had  filled  so  much  of  their  small  cabins  with  it,  that  they  bad  not  left 
more  space  unoccui^ed  tlian  was  sufficient  for  them  to  lie  down  on  at  night.     From  the 
information  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  it  in  their  power  to  obtaiOp  they 
were  unable  to  learn  that  any  appreciable  improvement  had,  of  late  years,  taken  plaee 
in  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  except  in  the  substitution  of  maaonty 
foundations  for  walls  entirely  constructed  of  mud.     The  above  account  refera  to  the 
minority  of  cabins  inhabited  by  the  poorer  dssses :  there  were  a  few  of  a  better  des- 
cription, but  there  were  slso  many  of  which  the  wretchedness  was  still  more  atrikiDg: 
some  huts  were  seen,  of  which  the  lateral  walls  consisted  of  nothing  beyond  the  sides 
of  gravel-pits  or  wide  ditches,  the  roofs  being  scarcely  elevated  beyond  the  surface^ 
and  formed  of  sods  covered  with  potato  stalk,  or  furze  bushes ;  these  were  found  to 
be  occupied  by  poor  widows,  whose  husbands  had  been  mere  labourers,  not  poaaeaaog 
land,  or  strangers  who  had  been  taken  sick  while  passing  through  the  diatrict :  In  a 
few  instances,  they  were  tenanted  by  persons  who,  having  thrown  down  their  oU 
cabins,  vrith  the  intention  of  building  again  on  their  sites,  had  discovered  that  they  had 
miscalculated  their  means,  and  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  shelter  ss 
these  retreats  afforded  until  their  resources  improved. 

"  Patrick  M*Evoy,  a  builder,  sUtes  that  '*  the  ordinary  kind  of  cabins  which  sre 
built  for  cottiers  are  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  are  usually  divided  into  two  rooaii» 
one  eight  and  the  other  twelve  feet  long :  the  cost  of  erecting  such  a  cabin  is  about 
three  pounds ;  for  the  better  description  of  cabins  of  the  same  size,  the  cost  Is  about 
five  pounds.  It  very  seldom  h^pens  that  the  landlord  builds  the  cabin ;  the  rent  paid 
for  the  ground  on  which  it  is  intended  to  build  a  cabiUf  and  for  a  small  garden 
attached,  varies  from  ten  shillings  to  one  pound,  according  to  situation ;  about  three 
pounds  an  acre  is  commonly  paid  for  such  land/' — '*  The  rent  of  a  cabin  with  a  rood  of 
land  attached  is  about  one  pound  ten  shillings.  If  a  man  gives  any  land  to  a  cottier  at 
.the  same  rent  which  he  pays  for  it  himself,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  the  wont  bit — 

(Messrs.  Delany  and  WaUh,) On  account  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  a  faroMr 

.subjects  himself  in  engsging  a  cottier,  fh>m  trespass  of  pigs  and  fowls,  and  damages 
done  by  children,  he  always  looks  to  clear  at  least  one  pound  an  acre  on  all  he  sublets. 

(Mr.  Robert  NeoUie} **  The  landlord  never  allows  anything  for  repairs.** — C^itaia 

Delany,) <'  Without  exception  *tis  the  tenant  keeps  up  the  cabin — ^that  is,  when  'tis 

done  at  alL"— (Mr.  WaUh.^ 

Next>  as  to  ciiOthino  and  fu&kitube  in  Norwaj. 

"The  people  In  the  valley  were  all  in  motion  this  morning,  going  to  Brandvdd 
church,  to  some  religious  meeting.  The  men  were  clad  In  a  home«made  grey  cloth, 
vrith  brighi-red  woollen  caps,  and  dmost  all  were  well  mounted  on  spirited  Bttle  horses. 
I  met  scarcely  one  on  foot  The  saddles,  bridles,  and  housings  ornamented  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages;  the  frdl  flowhig  manes  and  taib  of  the  steeds,  and  the  giej 
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cloUung  and  scarlet  caps  of  the  riders,  made  the  road  appear  as  one  may  fancy  it  tp 
baye  done  in  the  fifteenth  century^  The  women  were  on  side-saddles,  which  had  a 
alight  rail  or  back  half  round  the  seat,  so  that  they  sat  as  on  a  chair,  and  had  a  step  for 
supporting  the  feet.  I  doubt  if  the  modem  side-saddle  be  any  improTcment  upon  this 
ancient  one,  for  safety,  comfort,  or  splendour.  Some  were  highly  ornamented  with 
crimson  Yelvet  seats,  and  must  have  been  in  their  day  very  showy.  I  admired  Terj 
much  one  damsel's  horse  furniture  of  old  figured  or  embossed  leather,  which  had  been 
richly  gilt,  and  reached  down  in  peaks  OTer  the  horse's  shoulders  and  flanks.  I  hare 
no  doubt  these  are  Tery  ancient  pieces  of  household  goods.  This  is  on  the  Terge  of  s 
highland  district,  in  the  remote  glens  of  which,  we  may  suppose  that  property  of  that 
kind,  and  the  custom  of  using  it  on  a  church  festival  three  or  four  times  a  year,  would 
long  be  retained.** 

And  in  the  following  passage  Mr.  Laing  describes  the  general  cloth- 
ing of  the  counti7>  and  iu  manufacturing  9y$tem : — 

^'Inthe  country,  shoes  and  clothes  are  made  at  home.  The  shoemaker  and  taikr 
go  round,  cobble,  and  sew  for  a  few  weeks  at  each  paard,  getting  their  maintenance^ 
and  being  paid  firequently  in  meal,  potatoes,  butter,  or  other  produce.  There  are  looms 
St  work  in  every  house  in  the  country.  Carding,  spinning  and  weaving  are  constant 
occupations  of  the  mistress  and  female  servants.  Woollen  cloth,  substantial  but 
coarse,  escelient  bed  and  table  linen,  and  checked  or  striped  cotton  or  linen  for  female 
apparel,  seem  the  ordinary  fabrics  in  progress.  The  family  of  the  homder,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  his  Sunday  hat,  is  generally  clothed  in  home-made  stufii ;  and 
the  country  church  is  but  little  indebted  to  Glasgow  or  Manchester  for  any  display  of 
finery.  They,  however,  are  well  clothed.  Boots,  gloves,  and  in  bad  weather  great 
coats,  are  worn  by  ordinary  working  men,  and  a  person  in  rags  is  rarely  seen.  A  set 
of  clothes  for  Sunday  is  possessed  by  every  individual.  This  is  the  case  in  Scotland 
also ;  but  in  England  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  that  the  working  man  has  only  his 
working  clothes,  and  a  clean  smock  frock  over  all,  to  go  to  church  in.  The  peo^e  of 
condition,  or  upper  class,  dress  as  in  other  countries ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  prindpsl 
expense  in  their  families  beyond  those  of  the  bander,  as  foreign  manufactures  are 
dearer;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  conventional  distinction,  there  being  none  in  liv- 
ing or  lodging,  that  the  one  class  wears  foreign  and  the  other  home  made  stuffii.  This 
family  manufacturing  is  not  the  most  approved  way  of  supplying  a  nation  with  cloths 
at  the  cheapest  rate  and  of  the  best  quality.  There  is  unquestionably  a  waste  of  time 
and  labour,  if  the  production  alone  be  considered ;  and  the  article  is  more  costly, 
although  vastly  inferior  in  quality,  to  what  skill  and  capital  aided  by  machinery  can 
produce.  But  it  is  a  better  condition  for  the  mass  of  the  population  of  a  country,  that 
generally  one  man  should  have  work  of  some  kind  or  other  for  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  than  that  two  should  have  each  only  six  months'  work.  If  the  domestic  manufao- 
tures  of  doth,  leather,  utensils,  implements,  now  carried  on  in  every  household  in 
Norway,  were  superseded  by  the  labour  of  distinct  classes,  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, employed  only  in  such  manufactures,  would  the  advantage  of  superior  quality  and 
cheapness  compensate  the  great  evil  of  labourers  not  baring  work  during  the  six 
months  of  the  year  in  which  agriculture  is  totally  suspended  ?  It  may  be  doubted  if 
Korway  would  make  a  good  exchange,  if  her  present  household  manufactures,  coarse 
though  they  be,  which  employ  four  persons  in  every  family  in  Norway  during  the  vrinter 
season,  were  exchanged  for  the  possession  of  one  second-rate  manufacturing  town, 
which  would  no  doubt  supply  all  tiliose  articles  much  better  In  quality  and  vrith  mueh 
less  viraste  of  time  and  labour.  There  vay  be  a  greater  national  good  than  the  cheap- 
nes8»  excellence,  and  extension  of  a  manufiteture*  The  wealth  of  a  nation,  that  is,  of  Its 
state  or  government,  may  depend  much  upon  productive  labour  well  applied,  and  upon 
great  accumulations  of  manufacturing  c^dtal  to  apply  it ;  the  happy  condition  and 
wellbeing  of  a  people  seem  to  depend  more  on  the  vride  distribution  of  employment 
over  the  fiice  of  a  coastry,  by  fmaD  but  ovmeroos  manes  of  capttaL" 
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Hr.  Laing's  description  of  the  house  for  the  farm  servants  nms  tbuB 

**  It  ooMiflUof  oae  large  w«U  lighted  room,  with  four  windowi,  a  good  atov*  or 
flaoi^  a  wooden  floor,  with  beochea,  ohaira,  aad  a  table.    At  the  ead  ia  a  fciiehoi 
whidi  their  ▼ictnala  are  eooked  by  a  aenrant,  whoee  boaineaa  it  ia  to  atfteiid  llio 
alMc,  aad  cook  for  the  people.    The  apaoe  abore  ia  divided  into  bed-roooM,  eaoh  wkk  a 
window,  and  the  doom  lead  into  a  Idnd  of  coTered  galleiy,  open  at  the  aid%  aaoli  «• 
BtiU  aee  ia  aone  of  the  old  inns  in  London ;  and  in  this  gallery  the  bed-ciothfaa 
hang  out  daily,  whatever  be  the  weather.    The  whole  hooae  is  waebed  eveiy  Satordi^, 
the  floors  aprinlded,  according  to  the  coatooi  of  the  conntry,  with  green  aprlga ;  and 
in  OTory  respect*  eaoepting  an  article  or  two  of  fumitttre,  these  rooms  are  aa  good» 
and  are  as  warm,  clean,  and  cheerful,  as  those  in  the  main  house.    In  thia  large  roaai 
the  people  sit  and  take  their  meals,  and  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  harness  maker,  and  avch 
tradesmen  as  go  round  from  farm  to  farm,  execute  their  work.    There  is  a  room  in 
the  main  house,  in  which  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  female  work  is  carried  oa^ 
vnder  the  eye  of  the  mistress.    In  respect  of  bedding  and  bed-dothea,  the 
alaaa  is  better  off  with  as.    Rugs  and  blankets  are  cleaner  and  wholesomer  than  f< 
that  is,  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  or  reindeer,  dreeeed  with  the  wool  or  bair  on. 
^■flted  together,  form  nniversally  the  bedding  of  the  labonring  daas  In  Norwaj; 
ene  oonelating  of  eix  sheep-skins  costs  about  a  doQar  and  a  half.    It  is  cheaper 
talnly  than  any  blanketing,  as  six  shillings  would  not  furnish  a  labonring  man's  bad  hi 
Britain.    It  is  also  much  warmer,  as  the  natural  skin  of  the  animal,  with  the  hair  or 
wool  on,  surpasses  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  any  artiflcial  preparation  of  wool  or 
hafar.    The  Laplander,  in  his  skin  dress,  and  in  a  skin  bag  which  he  pats  over  his  head 
aad  shoulders,  will  sleep  night  alter  night  on  the  snow  in  the  j(;«M»,  in  a  degree  of  cold 
which  would  extinguish  the  life  of  one  expoeed  to  it  in  any  woollen  dothing.     They 
are  not  hardier  than  other  people.     There  is  probably  no  very  great  difference  between 
the  capability  of  different  human  frames  to  withstand  the  extremea  of  cold.    It  Is  na- 
4oabtedly  the  nature  of  the  clothing  that  keeps  their  bodies  In  warmth,  while  ovra  are 
€Old.    The  skins,  with  this  advantage,  are,  however,  far  from  being  so  deanly  as  tlw 
laanufactnred  bed-clothes  of  our  labouring  class,  which  can  be  washed  and  aooored. 
These  details  may  seem  trifling ;  but  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  not  the  only  readers  in 
the  present  age.     There  is  a  numerous  class  to  whom  the  most  minute  informatkin 
respecting  the  comparative  mode  of  living,  ^et,  comforta,  even  the  bedding,  fuel,  aad 
loafing,  and  espedally  the  civil  station  in  the  community  of  the  middle  and  lower 
elasses  in  other  countries,  comes  with  a  peculiar  and  home-felt  interest" 

The  following  is  from  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Report : — 

« In  all  the  instances  mentioned  in  both  baronies,  and  in  aO  the  poorer  cabins  thqr 
visited,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  clothing  of  the  women  extremely  here 
and  inauficienta  and  the  children  more  than  half  naked,  aad  often  in  complete  raft, 
wUch  acaroely  hung  about  theuL  It  is  Impossible  to  walk  through  the  wretched 
alreets  and  rows  of  poor  cabins  in  the  suburbs  of  Kelis,  without  seeing  dosens  of  eUU 
dren  In  a  state  of  all  but  nudity,  a  piece  of  a  man's  dd  coat,  waistcoat,  or  troessrs, 
fkitened  acroes  thdr  shoulders  or  round  thdr  waists,  being  frequently  the  only  gar- 
ment of  the  boys.  The  Arekdeaam  of  Meatk  stated,  at  the  public  examination,  that  he 
had  travelled  aU  over  Europe,  but  had  never  seen  so  miserable  a  peasantry  in  any  eUar 
aountry,  and  that  it  waa  a  perfect  mystery  to  him  how  more  than  half  of  them  nuuaged 
to  exiat  The  latter  part  of  thia  opinion  waa  concurred  in  by  the  Bev.  Ifr.  M^Epof,  p.p., 
sad  soTeral  other  gentlemen  who  were  preaent  The  English  Assistant  Coondi- 
tdoner,  hating  had  similar  opportunitiea  of  examining  many  other  conatriea,  per^Bstbr 
agreea  wHh  the  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  and  the  greateat  difioolty  he  also  experieaMB 
ia  to  reeondle  the  pomMKi^  of  some  of  the  moat  deakitnte  of  them  flndiag  meass  cf 
aabalBtaaee,  even  npon«iev>ery  lowest  seals  of  hnman  exialenoei  with  the  all  b^tstal 
absence  of  any  laaovooi  which  aaeM  ta  piavafl.  aaaoafl  thflsk    Thia  woaldaetnto 
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▼^riiy  whit  thflj  often  Bud  themsetTes  in  answer  to  the  Assistant  Commis^oner's 
question  of,  "  But  how  then  do  you  manage  to  ttve  ?** — **  We  hardly  know  onrsehres," 
replied  they.  "  We  manage,  with  God's  help,  to  get  over  one  day  after  another,  we 
bardly  know  how,  sometimes  with  a  ftill  heUy,  hut  oftener  with  an  empty  one,  iint3  we 
get  work,  or  something  tarns  up  to  help  us." 

*'  The  general  state  of  the  labourers'  clothing  is  very  bad.  The  labourers  get  on  as 
average  a  new  coat  once  in  seven  years. — (Rev.  Mr.  Lalor,  p.p.  and  others.)  ■* 
The  man  spends  about  ten  shillings  a-year  on  clothes,  which  are  generally  alf  second 
hand,  and  last  three  years.  A  coat  costs  two  shilUngs  and  sixpence ;  breeches,  two 
■AffllDgs  and  sizpenee,  and  caHeo  for  shirts  is  got  at  four  pence  per  yard.  Tkify 
generally  have  bnt  one  shirt,  and  lie  in  bed  whUe  it  is  being  washed.  The  womenr 
and  girls,  from  the  cheapness  of  printed  cotton,  manage  to  keep  something  together 
for  an  outer  garment,  but  are  sadly  deficient  in  under  clothing. — (Mr.  Corgan  and 

labourers.) About  one  third  of  the  population  who  are  of  an  age  to  attend  divine 

service,  are  prevented  by  the  want  ef  elothes.  The  wife  and  girte  have  oae  shflMvl 
between  them,  and  take  it  in  torn  te  ge  to  chapel. — (Rev.  Mr.  Lahr,  p.  p.)— » 
Many  having  no  cloaks  borrow  one  whea  they  want  to  go  out.  The  children  are 
generally  all  but  naked ;  a  few  rags  tied  or  stitched  together  are  their  only  garments, 
and  barely  serve  the  purposes  of  decency,  but  impart  little  or  no  warmth.  The  use  of 
shoes  and  stockings  is  decreasing  every  day  among  women  and  children,  but  the  men 
must  have  shoes  to  dig  with,  though  they  are  generally  very  old  and  bad. 

*'  Very  few  of  the  labourers'  wives  can  make  their  own  elothes;  besides,  havinip 
generally  young  families  to  attend  to,  they  have  not  time :  they  pay  from  sizpenee  to 
one  shilling  for  having  their  gowns  made. 

'*  The  majority  of  cabins  contained  a  rough  bedstead,  or  rather  Arams,  propped  vp  oa 
blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  infant  child;  the  elder  duldrea« 
and  other  inmates  of  the  cabin,  if  any,  such  as  parenta  or  ether  relatives,  sleep  on  tha 
ground.  In  the  poorest  cabins  all  the  family  He  on  the  ground.  The  bedding  conoiatB». 
in  a  few  of  the  best  cabins,  of  a  tick  filled  with  chaff;  but  in  aU  the  rest,  d^efly  of 
straw.  In  summer,  straw  being  scarce,  the  poorer  labeorers  often  sleep  on  rasfaM^ 
heath,  fern,  or  moss.  Mr.  Brophy  stated  that  he  had  been  asked  permisaioa  to  cat 
rushes  on  his  land,  and  had  frequently  seen  the  labourers,  wives  and  children,  gather- 
ing moss  for  the  purpose.  Over  the  straw  a  piece  of  the  coarsest  calaco,  of  old  sacking, 
bale  cover,  or  of  an  old  eloak  or  other  elothes,  is  put  by  way  of  under- sheet  So  few 
even  of  the  most  comfortable  labourers  are  able  to  have  a  regular  sheet,  thongh  aa 
coarse  as  a  eom-sack,  that  it  b  needless  to  speak  of  it :  upper  sheets  are  still  more  out 
of  the  question.  The  covering  consists  of  two  blankets  and  a  qoilt  in  a  few  ef  the  basb 
cal^s;  of  one  Uanket  and  a  quilt  in  the  second  class ;  and  in  the  third,  or  poorer  class^ 
of  the  tattered  remafais  of  a  blanket,  carpeting,  old  clothes^  and  other  rags,  eiUMC 
stitched  together  faito  a  quilt,  or  used  in  several  small  pieces,  eacH  of  the  nuaerous 
occupants  of  the  bed  having  a  portion  of  the  raga  Then-  day-elethes  form  the  moat  of 
tfieir  covering.  In  some  of  the  poorest  cahine  there  is  no  covering  whalever,  but  tho 
day-clothes  of  the  family ;  and  when  these  become  wet  in  winter,  wretched  indeed  ia 
the  state  of  the  shivering  inmates.  Even  in  the  heal  class  of  cabws,  the  blankets  are 
very  old  and  thin,  and  frequenUy  ragg^  This  description  ^as  not  only  given  in 
court  by  several  fhtwers,  and  all  the  labenrera,  and  several  gentlemen  who  repeatediiy 
visited  all  the  cabins  as  members  of  the  Beard  of  Health  when  the  cholera  prevaile«Li 
but  is  drawn  frcm  what  the  SngMsh  Assistant  Coounisaioners  saw  themaelirea  in 
neariy  two  hundred  cabins,  which  they  ndnntely  inspected  in  the  different  parta 
of  this  barony,  and  at  times  when  the  Inmates  could  not  have  aiqr  intiaMittoa  of  thaif 
visit. 

**  The  first  or  best  dass  of  eabhis  contains  two  or  three  chain,  or  good  stoolsi,  atahl^ 
a  smaH  dresser  decked  with  a  little  stock  of  pUUes,  eups,  saucers,  and  m»g^  «  few 
tfax  vessels,  and  pots  and  pans  for  water  and  ooeklng,  a  <dMat  oi  boa  er  two  fof 
clothes,  ftc,  and  a  tub  er  two  for  petatees  ormeaL 
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**  The  second  clau  conUing  two  or  three  stools,  a  table,  a  dresser  or  shelYes  wkb 
erookery,  Tessels  for  water^  and  cooking,  a  chest,  and  perhaps  a  tab,  but  all  of  a 
smsUer  and  inferior  description,  and  the  articles  much  fewer  in  nomber. 

**  The  third,  or  poorest  dsss,  have  little  more  than  the  bare  walls,  one  or  two  little 
•toolsy  a  make-shifb  table,  one  or  two  broken  cups  and  mugs,  an  old  tin  can  or 
eracked  pitcher,  and  a  pot  to  boil  potatoes,  forming  the  whole  catalogoe  of  the  f imi- 
ture ;  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  saw  one  or  two,  where  OTon  some  of  theie 
articles  were  not  to  be  found." 

We  do  not  care  to  add  anything  of  oar  own  to  this  contrast  between 
Fendalism  and  Udalism.  Desperate  poyert  j  is  the  lot  of  the  Irish  peasant^ 
perfect  comfort  of  the  Norwegian.  Dropping  the  contrast,  let  us  com* 
plete  the  acconnt. 

The  morals  of  the  Norwegians  stand  high ;  they  appear  honest  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word, — ^truthful,  candid,  hospitable.  A  large  qoantity 
of  spirits  is  consumed  as  an  article  of  diet,  which  the  people  can  afibrd 
aod  do  not  find  unwholesome ;  but  drunkenness  is  unknown : — 

**  The  distillation  of  spirits  being  unrestricted  in  this  country,  and  carried  on  ta 
every  farm-house,  renders  the  price  very  low, — about  fourteen  pence  sterling  the  gal- 
knL  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  and  distorbance  in  an 
assemblsge  of  four  or  five  thousand  people  of  two  distinct  nations.  This  proved  not  la 
be  the  case*  In  the  morning,  I  have  not  seen  one  intoxicated  person.  In  the  evening 
the  country  people  returning  home  from  the  fair  appear  elevated  or  in  liquor*  as  at  our 
Uin,  but  not  so  as  to  be  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  have  not  seen  one  of 
the  soldiers,  a  subaltern's  party  of  whom  are  here  during  the  fair,  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  with  liquor,  either  on  duty  or  off;  yet  the  discipline  is  any  thing  but 
strict.  The  only  individuals  I  have  seen  thoroughly  drunk,  or  in  the  state  in  which 
weU-clad  artisans  may  be  seen  staggering  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  every  day» 
are  the  Liqilanders.  They  are  selling  skins,  gloves,  and  such  trifles,  and  nm  to  the 
spirit  shop  with  thehr  friends,  the  moment  they  dispose  of  an  article.  Tet  these 
people  have  something  manly  about  them.  I  wished  to  bay  a  pair  of  snow  boots  of 
reindeer  skin,  to  draw  over  my  own,  in  travelling.  A  Laplander  having  asked  three 
arU  for  them,  I  offered  two  ort§  twelve,  thinking  he  had  two  prices,  like  other  dealers 
abroad ;  but  the  man  instantly  walked  away,  evidently  hurt  at  such  a  supposition.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity,  from  being  acquainted  with  the  local  authorities,  of 
hig  the  amount  of  delinquencies  committed  during  the  fiur.  There  has  been  one 
of  theft,  one  of  driving  a  sledge  without  bells,  and  thus  ii^uring  a  wonum,  one  of  bring- 
hig  a  diseased  or  glandered  horse  for  sale.  This  is  not  a  formidable  catalogue  for  audi 
I  an  occasion.    The  division  of  property  among  the  children  has  not,  in  the  coarse  of  a 

)  thousand  years,  brought  the  fair*going  people  in  Norway  to  the  state  of  the  fair-goiqg 

\  people  in  Ireland. 

"  The  gates  across  the  public  roads  to  prevent  cattle  firom  striqring  f^om  one  field  ta 
another  are  often  very  annoying,  as  you  have  to  alight  in  travelling  almost  at  evei7 
twenty  yards  to  open  one,  yet  I  never  saw  one  of  them  wilfully  injured,  or  even  wan- 
tonly left  open :  the  people  have  a  fine  disposition  to  injure  nothing. 

"I  like  the  politeness  of  people  towards  each  other  in  this  oountxy;  the  poUiag  off 
hats  or  caps  when  they  meet  either  strangers  or  friends.  The  custom  is  universal: 
eoomion  labourers,  fishermen,  private  soldiers  salute  each  other  with  a  bow,  and  do 
aot  merely  touch  the  hat,  but  take  it  off.  This  is  carefrilly  taught  to  the  chfldren,  and 
even  the  school-b<^8  bow  to  each  other  on  the  streets ;  such  a  custom  is  not  to  be 
laughed  at,  it  has  a  humanising  effect.  The  exterior  form  of  good-willy  although  bat 
a  form,  introduces  a  pause  before  any  expression  of  ill-will  or  passion  can  be  indulged. 
He  who  has  made  a  bow  and  received  a  salntOi  ia  not  so  likely  to  laioBch  oot  into  a 
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Imnt  of  abuse  or  yiolenee,  even  agaiiiBt  one  who  hu  offimded  him,  m  if  the  previous 
delay  had  not  intervened.  There  is  somethiug  good  even  in  the  forms  of  goodness ; 
and  it  is  not  unimportant,  that*  although  only  mechanical,  they  should  be  observed  by 
tlie  vfliy  lowest  class  in  their  ordinary  intercourse." 

Comparativelj  with  other  virtues,  sexual  morality  in  Norway  is  not  at  all 
equal  to  that  <^  Irehmd.  The  law  which  legitimizes  the  children  whose 
parents  afterwards  marry,  and  even  those  whom  the  father  declares 
fbrmaUy  that  he  wishes  to  be  held  legitimate,  may  partly  account  for 
tliis.  The  deadness  of  religious  feeling  in  a  country  where  dissent  is 
unknown,  is  a  still  further  reason.  And,  after  all,  in  a  country  peopled 
thickly,  compared  witii  the  produce  and  mode  of  living,  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  the  sexual  virtue  of  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  eveiy  one 
marries  because  his  condition  cannot  become  much  worse.  The  problem 
of  reconciling  the  laws  of  population  and  of  sexual  virtue  so  as  to  avoid 
one  of  two  opposite  evils,  cannot  be  solved  by  human  legislation, — reli- 
gion can  alone  accomplish  it.  The  women,  as  Mr.  Laing  represents, 
possess  the  rare  union  of  being  good  housewives  and  cheerful  accom- 
plished companions : — 

"  If  one  considers  how  little  of  the  real  business  of  life  in  Britain,  owing  to  the 
complicated  and  extensive  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  property,  is  ever  understood 
by  the  females  of  any  family  above  the  middle  class,  and  how  entirely  their  time  is 
occuped  with  objects  of  amusement  only,  the  advantage,  as  intelligent  beings  having 
business  and  duties  to  perform,  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Norwegian  females.  In 
the  secondary  objects  of  music,  dancing,  dressing,  they  are  not  deficient.  They  have 
naturally  pleasing  voices,  and  in  every  family  in  every  station,  singing  and  dancing 
are  going  on  all  the  winter  evening.  Music  is  taught  in  the  country  by  the  organists 
attached  to  each  parish,  and  seems,  as  well  as  dandng,  to  be  more  generally  under- 
stood and  practised  than  in  England  or  Scotland." 

The  manners  even  of  the  lowest  orders  seem  perfect 

"  The  good  manners  of  the  people  to  each  other  are  very  striking,  and  extend  lower 
among  the  ranks  of  society  in  the  community,  than  in  other  countries.  There  seem 
none  so  uncultivated  or  rude,  as  not  to  know  and  observe  among  themselves  the  forms 
of  politeness.  The  brutality,  and  rough  way  of  talking  to  and  living  with  each  other, 
characteristic  of  our  lower  classes,  are  not  found  here.  It  is  going  too  far  for  a 
stranger  to  say  there  is  no  vulgarity ;  this  being  partly  relative  to  conventional  usages, 
of  which  he  can  know  but  little :  but  there  is  evidently  an  uncommon  equality  of  maa^ 
ners  among  all  ranks ;  and  the  general  standard  is  not  low.  People  have  not  two  sets 
of  manners,  as  we  see  in  England,  among  persons  even  far  above  the  middle  class: 
one  set  for  home  use — rude,  selfish,  and  frequently  surly ;  and  another  set  for  com- 
pany— stiff,  constrained,  too  fomydly  polite,  and  evidently  not  habitual  The  manners 
here  are  habitually  good,  even  among  the  lower  ranks.  It  is  possible  that  the  general 
difibsion  of  property  (the  very  labourers  in  husbandry  possessing  usually  life-rents  of 
their  land)  may  have  carried  down  vrith  it  the  feelings,  and  self-respect,  and  consider- 
adoa  for  others  that  we  expect  for  ourselves,  which  prevail  among  the  classes  pos- 
sessing property,  although  of  a  larger  extent  in  other  countries,  and  which  constitute 
politeness.  It  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  naturally  mild  and  amiable  character  of  thin 
people ;  and,  perhaps,  also  to  thefar  having  retained  in  ihxix  secluded  glens  many  usages 
and  forms  of  politeness  which  once  prevailed  generally  in  the  good  society  of  ancient 
Bvope,  but  have  been  properly  discarded  as  unnecessary  restraints  upon  the  inter- 
eonne  of  the  edaeiited  and  refined  dasMS  of  modem  socie^ ;  atthoogh,  when  these 
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formi  and  uagM  are,  ^  tlM  apisit  of  indtalloii*  baniabad  firaoi  th*  aaoottdaiT 

aboy  aaumf  whom  thart  U  aoiaetimea  a  want  of  tka  reAnemant  and  cvltiwstiQA 

that  randar  tham  iumeoeaaary»  tha  unproramaiit  la  not  always  hapffy." 

The  institutioDS  of  Norway,  based  on  the  social  condition  here  desciiliedy 
ate  of  the  most  liberal  kind.  There  is  one  of  their  judicial  institotioiia 
deserving  of  particular  notice— *it  is  the  Parish  Court.  "  In  every 
the  resident  householders  elect  every  third  year,  from  among  theaMri^ 
a  person  to  be  commissioner  of  mutual  agreement;*'  ks  ernnmU  U  a 
nor  canany  lawyer  or  aiiomsy  pracHtg  in  kit  eouri;  the  parties  most  ^h 
pear  personally,  or  by  non-professional  frienda.  The  judge,  after  wiiti^g 
down  the  respective  statements,  recommends  terms  of  agreement.  If  a 
party  refuse  the  proposed  settlement  and  appeal  to  the  County  Court,  and 
be  defeated  on  the  appeal,  he  is  usually  charged  with  the  entire  ooala. 
The  statement  written  down  in  the  first  insUnee,  from  the  accmuitaof 
plain  men  without  the  meddling  of  lawyers,  is  held  conclusive  on  the  fads 
in  all  after  proceedings.  The  next  court  is  a  jury  court,  in  whiob  the 
judge  (called  Soremkriver)  is  an  assessor  and  professional  lawyer,  hot 
with  only  the  same  voice  as  one  of  the  eight  jurymen  over  whook  he 
presides. 

Against  these  courts  what  has  Ireland  to  show  ?  The  enlightened 
and  impartial  J.  P.  "alone  with  his  glory,"  or  constellated  with  his 
brethren  at  a  Petty  Sessions,  those  standing  courts-martial  upon  the 
Irish  peasantry  ?  Pshaw,  pshaw !  men  talk  of  freedom  here,  while  the 
adokinistration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  m»  ignorant  and  remorseless 
oligarchy. 

The  executive  system  of  Norway  is  remarkable;  vacancies  in  aU 
minor  offices  are  advertised,  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  appointing 
must  enter  the  testimonials  of  the  nominee  on  their  records,  for  the 
information  of  the  SUyrthinp^  (Parliament)  and  for  pnUicatioik.  Nor 
can  any  officer  be  removed  save  by  judgment  of  a  court  of  inquiiy. 
The  highest  ministers  of  state  are  triable  before  the  rigtrei^ — a  court 
which  meets  without  royal  writ,  and  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  exe- 
cutive. Every  judge  is  liable  to  an  action  for  wrong  judgment.  The 
local  administration  of  roads  and  all  public  works,  is  in  the  hands  <^  the 
fanners. 

The  Legislative  Constitution  is  equally  democratic.  TTie  franchise  is 
nearly  what  we  would  call  household.  The  voting  is  open  and  public ; 
no  man  in  Norway  dreams  of  the  ballot.  Political  riots  and  intimidation 
and  political  corruption  are  unknown  in  a  country  where  bo  great  body 
exists  with  interests  hostile  to  the  people's.  Where  virtue  is  not,  and 
where  a  faction  can  face  a  country,  secrecy  may  protect  a  villain,  and 
introduce  hypocrisy  and  corruption,  but  will  not  purify  morals,  nor 
baffle  the  enemies  of  freedom,  for  political  institutions  are  mere  forms : 
the  morals  and  tastes  of  the  people,  their  social  laws^  and  the  me- 
mory and  presence  of  great  men,  fix  the  lot  of  nations.  The  lefiPt' 
sentation  of  Norway  is  arranged  according  to  the  population ;  the  num- 
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ber  of  refM^sentaHves  wlileli  eadi  amt  (coontj)  sends  to  ihe  StorAmg^ 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  entire  of  the  Sioffkinff  thai  the  popula- 
tion of  the  amt  does  to  that  of  alt  Norway.  The  members  of  parliament 
are  regularlj  paid.  The  Storthing  (there  being  no  peerage)  dividet 
Uh^  into  two  bodies,  ealtod  Li^ftkinff  and  Oddttking,  and  thus  each  law 
is  donblj  disenssed.  The  Siarthing  legishiles»  subject  to  the  oonstitu* 
tion,  which  can  only  be  changed  by  the  votes  of  three  successive  Stortk-- 
ing9.  The  king  possesses  only  a  suspensive  power,  like  the  American 
President 

The  political  morality  of  the  peq>le  appears  in  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  enthusiastie  devotion  to  country, — their  perfectly  free  press  not 
being  abused  to  corrupt  and  selfish  ends,  as  in  these  kingdoms,— and  the 
absence  of  party  spirit.  Indeed  we  could  go  on  multiplying  instances  of 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  these  ''  children  of  partition,"  but  our  limited 
space  forbids. 

Mr.  Laiiig  thus  soma  up  the  working  of  Udalism : 

'*  If  there  be  a  happy  class  of  people  in  Europe,  it  is  the  Norwegian  hottdtr.  He  is  the 
owner  of  his  little  estate ;  he  has  no  fea  dnty  or  feodal  serrtee  to  pay  to  any  saperior. 
He  Is  the  king  of  his  own  land,  and  landlord  as  weU  as  king.  His  poor-rate  and 
tithes  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  mentioned.  His  »cat  or  land* tax  is  heavy,  but 
every  thing  he  usee  is  in  consequence  so  much  cheaper;  and  he  has  that  which  renders 
the  heaviest  tax  light, — the  management  of  it  by  his  own  representatives,  and  the  satis- 
faetion  of  publicity  and  economy  in  its  appKcation.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
from  StortUng  to  Storthfaig  that  the  taxes  are  diminishing,  and  the  pubHc  debt  payteg 
off.  He  is  weU  lodged ;  has  abnndance  of  fuel ;  and  that  quantity  of  land  in  general 
which  does  not  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  persoual  labour,  but  far  above  want 
or  privation,  if  sickness  or  age  should  prevent  him  from  working.  He  has  also  no 
class  above  him;  nobody  who  can  look  down  upon  him,  or  whom  be  or  his  family 
look  up  to,  either  to  obtain  objects  of  a  false  ambition,  or  to  imitate  out  of  a  S|ririt  of 
vanity.  He  has  a  greater  variety  of  food  than  the  same  class  in  other  countries ;  for 
besides  what  Ms  farm  produces,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in  his  housekeeping,  the 
fftttUp  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  Jiordtt  afford  game,  fish,  and  other  articles. 
He  has  also  variety  of  labour,  which  is,  perhaps,  among  the  greatest  enjoyments  in 
the  life  of  a  labouring  man ;  for  there  is  recreation  in  change.  His  distant  seater,  hia 
woodcutting  for  fhel,  lus  share  of  the  fishery  in  the  neighbouring  river  or  lake,  give 
that  sort  of  holiday  work  which  is  refreshfaig.  His  whiter  toil  is  of  the  same  Mnd; 
aa  steady  sgricnltural  Isbonr  in  the  field  is  out  of  the  question.  It  consists  in  mak« 
lag  all  the  implements,  furniture,  and  clothing  that  his  family  may  require ;  thrashhig 
out  the  crop,  attending  to  the  cattle,  distilling  his  potatoes,  brewing,  and  driving  about 
to  fairs  or  visits.  The  heaviest  part  of  it  is  driving  wood  out  of  the  forests,  or  bog 
hay  from  the  jgelde.  He  has  no  cares  for  his  family,  because  he  knows  what  their 
condition  wiU  be  after  his  death.  He  knows  that  his  wife  succeeds  to  him,  and  aa 
laag  as  the  lives  unmarried,  the  only  dlibrenee  made  by  his  death  is  that  there  la  ono 
less  te  the  fimily.  On  her  death  or  second  marrii^,  he  knows  that  each  of  his  ehil* 
dran  haa  a  right  to  a  share  of  his  property ;  and  according  to  their  number,  he  makes 
hia  arrangements  for  their  either  living  on  the  land  as  before,  or  dividing  it,  or  for 
being  settled  in  other  occupations,  and  taking  a  share  of  the  value  when  it  comes  to  be 
divided. 

««Tbere  Is  no  circmnstanee  hi  the  eonAHon  of  the  people  of  tUb  oountry,  wUeh 
atsikea  the  etasrveraiere  than  the  great  equality  of  alt  classes,  not  only  in  houses,  to* 
niture,  diet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  and  coaiforts  of  lils,  but  ia  maaaani^ 
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halnts,  and  character :  they  all  approach  mudi  more  nearly  to  one  standard  than  in  aagr 
other  country ;  and  the  standard  is  far  from  being  n  low  one  as  to  charmcter,  mna- 
ners,  and  habits.  In  these  the  educated  and  cnlti?ated  dass  are,  to  English  feefings 
at  least,  far  above  the  higher  class  in  other  foreign  countries.  Th^  seem  to  hav« 
more  affinity  to  those  of  our  own  countrymen;  but  the  lower  classes  appear  to  have 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  higher  than  in  any  other  countries.  This  is  probacy 
owing  to  the  division  of  property  going  on  perpetually  through  all  the  ranks  of  socie^» 
and  carrying  down  with  it  to  the  lower  strata  its  humanising  influences  upon  the  dia>- 
acter,  the  civilisation,  the  self-respect,  the  moral  restraint,  the  independence  of  spirit, 
and  the  amiable  manners  and  consideration  for  others  in  domestic  intercourse,  eren 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  in  other  countries  are  found  only  among  the 
classes  in  easy  circumstances.  The  cause  seems  to  be  that  between  the  distribution 
and  general  dissembuttion  of  property  by  thehr  peculiar  Uw  of  succession,  and  the 
general  simplicity  of  the  way  of  living,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  people  really  are  in 
easier  circumstances  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  alternate  descent  and 
ascent  of  property  through  the  whole  mass  of  society,  like  heat  applied  to  the  floid  in  n 
caldron,  has  brought  the  whole  to  a  nearly  equal  temperature.  All  have  the  ideni» 
habits,  and  character  of  people  possessed  of  independent  property,  which  they  are  liv- 
ing upon  without  any  care  about  increasing  it,  and  free  from  the  anxiety  and  fever  of 
money-making  or  money-losing." 

Let  lis  now  ask  oar  readers  whether  any  of  the  plans  for  improving 
Ireland,  with  which  their  ears  hare  been  ringing  in  these  httter  Urnes^ 
can  for  a  moment  compare  with  ubausm?  Will  the  peddling  emigratioiiy 
will  the  quackerj  of  railroads  and  public  works,  will  the  cruel  and 
chimerical  '<  assimilation  to  England,"  will  poor  rates  and  work  houses, 
will  the  romance  of  reclaimed  landlords,  or  will  savage  attempts  at 
^'  consolidation  of  farms"  compare  with  udalism  ?  Naj,  take  all  these 
plans,  combine  them,  twist  them  as  you  like,  do  jour  best  with  them, 
and  say  could  they  by  possibility  produce  anything  equal  to  udalism  ? 

What  are  the  eidls  under  which  our  peasantry  labour?  Pover^. 
Give  them  land  of  their  own  to  work  on,  they  will  then  have  motives 
to  labour,  and  will  soon  cease  to  be  poor.  What  else  ?  Improvidenoe 
and  recklessness.  Give  them  the  education  which  the  possession  of 
property  gives,  and  they  will  grow  prudent  and  economical.  What  else  ? 
They  are  subject  to  an  alien  aristocracy,  who  have  the  administration  of 
justice,  local  taxation  and  expenditure,  and  a  controul  over  the  lepie* 
sentation  in  their  hands.  Make  the  mass  of  landholders  proprietors 
instead  of  dependants,  and  the  aristocracy  will  crumble  in  the  presence 
of  the  people. 

Quacks  will  talk  about  the  law  of  gavelkind  causing  excessive  suV 
division  of  land.  Whenever  you  hear  one  talk  thus,  ask  him,  reader, 
whether  he  can  point  out  a  single  instance  of  it,  and  then  tell  him  that 
gavelkind  is  the  law  of  human  nature,  that  it  was  the  universal  law  of 
mankind,  and  that  primogeniture  was  a  garrison  order  of  conquerors ; 
tell  him  that  when  subdivision  becomes  too  great  on  any  farm,  some  of 
the  children  will  sell  their  shares ;  and  finally,  point  to  Norway,  and  say 
that  t^€  is  an  experiment  of  a  thousand  years  of  this  gavelkind,  and 
yet  the  Norwegian  properties  support  the  owners  in  greater  comfort  than 
My  other  people  on  earth. 
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V^e  must  imwillingly  dose  this  subject  for  the  present.  We  have 
omitted  much  in  our  quotations  from  Mr.  Laing,  which  would  have 
interested  those  for  whom  we  write,  and  we  recommend  them  to  read 
the  book  itself. 

Those  whom  the  people  trust,  must  cease  to  trifle  with  romantic 
scliemesy  and  apply  themselyes,  bodj,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  work  of 
emancipating  the  peasantry.  While  the  people  remain  the  tenants  of  an 
aristocracy,  they  will  be  paupers;  so  long  as  they  remain  feudal  serfs, 
they  will  be  trampled  beggars.  Free  the  peasantry  from  the  aristocrat. 
All  else  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

We  do  not  venture  to  point  out  the  means  whereby  this  great  salva- 
tion is  to  be  worked  out ;  but  we  must  say  this  much,  that  we  think  the 
devices  of  a  subtle  policy  wiQ  delay  success.    Also  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  plan  for  Irish  tenures  we  think  mischievous,  because  premature. 
Some  would  postpone  this  tenure  question  to  the  hope  of  nationality.    So 
woidd  not  we.  So  should  no  man,  for  tenure  is  a  question  of  life  or  death 
with  the  people.  Yet  it  is  equally  far  from  us  to  counsel  the  postponement 
of  the  national  question  to  it ;  for  though,  were  that  hope  realized,  it 
would  not  (being  political)  cure  the  ills  of  tenure,  which  are  social; 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  landlords,  if  left  alone,  could  not  resist  the 
popular  demand  for  udal  tenures,  and  while  supported  by  a  foreign 
army,  will  never  yield  to  that  demand,  it  may  not  be  imwise  to  regard 
ihifi  political  change  as  a  good  means  to  that  social  end.     Some  men  may 
think,  that  agitated  alone,  the  demand  for  proprietorship  would  end  in 
some  paltry  and  unprincipled  compromise,  but  that  if  kept  as  an  ulterior 
result  of  nationality,  and  agitated  as  one  of  its  blessings,  it  will  be  won 
by  the  same  effort,^ — or  failing,  we  shall  keep  our  principles  whole,  and  our 
rights  uncovenanted,  till  all-redressing  time  gives  us  opportunities. 

At  all  events,  let  the  question  be  spoken  of,  written  of,  taught, 
preached,  agitated,  in  fairs  and  markets,  in  church  and  by  the  fire-side, 
in  festivity  and  business,  (for  it  is  a  solemn  subject,  and  worthy  to  en- 
gross us)  and  then,  when  the  nation's  heart  is  full  of  godlike  resolve,  it 
will  tell  out  in  accents  not  to  be  n^staken,  the  means  and  the  end,  the 
will  and  the  power,  and  the  chains  will  fall  from  it.  Of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  unless  they  are  fools  or  cowards,  eight  millions  wiU  not  wish  in 
vain. 


SU  He  PJiampk0r'$  Bkm0. 


'  THE  PHILOSOPHBB'S  STOmS. 

A  FBAOMSIIT. 

Thai  mind-eMbaltting,  MmUexaHhif  ^^H, 

The  andxscoTer'd,  unducoverablel--- 
The  mystle  stone  Imagination  left 
Her  wayward  ofliipring,  of  the  beaadof  eye 
And  open  brow,  the  young  Philosophy . — 
It  hid  alt  weahh  and  health  within  its  weft; 
A  matchless  dower ;  seeming  gtft  of  HeaTeSy 
But  now  bequeathed  to  this  grosser  earth* 
Tet,  where  on  earth,  the  Parent  had  not  giren 
The  child  to  know: — and  Science  must  have  birttit 
To  guide  the  steps  of  that  preeoeiow  child. 
For  ever  erring  and  for  ever  wild. 
In  paths  less  dark,  yet  of  a  wav'ring  light. 
In  search  of  spell  Jt  such  surprisiag  nigl^  I 
Such  light  the  feebly-scintillatiag  star 
Of  Hope  bad  lent  them,  streaming  from  afar : — 
Tet  on  they  went,  for  Alchymy  would  dream 
That  light  is  good,  however  weak  its  beam ! 
The  mighty  kingdoms  ruled  by  mighty  laws, 
1¥hich  mar  man  s  wisdom  whfle  they  win  apphmse. 
Were  traveU'd  o'er  and  studied — analyaod  ■ 
Yet  was  the  great  lyiizir  realised  ? 
And  after  centuries  had  shed  their  snows 
Upon  the  9age*s  beard  and  wrinkled  browi, 
With  palsied  step  he  journey 'd  on  tlie  while. 
Would  view  that  star,  and  still  would  wear  a  smile. 
The  search  his  pupil  m  her  childhood  woo*d, 
In  vig'rons  adoleseence  she  renew'd-* 
At  length,  in  one  convulsion  of  despair. 
He  sauk  in  the  embraces  of  his  heir, 
To  whom  he  left  each  legacy  of  art 
Which  lung  had  clung  so  elosely  to  his  heart : 
These  were  the  gifts  bequeathed  to  that  son. 
Who  now,  he  hoped,  some  surer  race  would  run : 
These  were  the  gifts  which  Clienistry  shouUi  take^ 
And  with  them  new  enlightenment  to  wake- 
That,  travelling  with  Philosophy  anew. 
She  might  Am  Parent's  erring  stepe  eschew. 
And  steadily  and  evenly  they  went. 
Careering  yet  with  wildness  of  intent — 
Till,  haply.  Reason  in  the  distance  shone. 
And  threw  its  beams  their  tottering  steps  upon ; 
And  clearly  show'd  that  what  they  strove  to  find 
Was  but  the  mere  creation  of  some  mind. 
Which  sought  but  to  develope  matter  more. 
By  giving  them  an  impetus  t'  explore 
The  grand  designs  that  God  hath  meant  for  man — 
To  teach  him  what  to  study,  what  to  plan. 
Philosophy,  with  Chemistry  her  guide. 
Gave  up  the  "  Stone,"  but  gave  with  wounded  pride — 
But  Reason  still,  with  many  a  friendly  beam, 
Doth  show  them  what  to  search — of  what  to  dream — 
And  if  th'  Elixir  sought  hath  not  been  found. 
Much  better  blessings  have  they  spread  around. 

J.  J.  C. 


THE   NATIVE   MUSIC    OF   IRELAND. 


APRIL* 


Contemporaneously  with  our  last  number,  there  appeared  a  publication, 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  Irishmen,  which  will  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  music  and  literature  of  our  country. 
On  the  cover  it  is  styled,  '*  Moore's  Melodies  translated  into  Irish,  by  Joho, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam;*'  but  on  the  title  page,  the  following  Celtic  charac- 
ters describe  the  work : — 

Tx»Sa  tibfilM)  A]]i  i^^]mj  ifto  CAP  Cotij^f  UA  <n6}«8A,  J^]i  j)a 
b-flleA6.  ^1|*|ii3fee  6  ^Aq^b^AttU  50  ^AO^b^lje  le  i8eA$4^)* 
tt|ib-eAfbo5  tjVLxn}^.  tC  tihb^jle  tCcA-cl]A6 :  £l6brA]lce  le  <Ehrbri7A|i) 
A5rf  A  iCdfi|-cv|beAcc. 

That  19—''  Sdeetum  of  ike  Sangt  of  Erin,  (which)  satt^  Thmat  &M&r^ 
¥rvM^  of  thePoeti;  trantiUUed  out  of  SaaKn-^peeeh  into  Iriih,  by  John, 
AreUnshop  of  Tuam.  In  the  town  of  ths  Ford  of  Hurdhi,  (JMUm) 
frimM  by  Goodwin  and  hii  joint-company** 

This  is  glorious.  To  have  met  thus  early,  in  the  fields  where  we  are  work- 
ing, a  fellow  labourer  so  illustrious  as  John  of  Tuam,  "  the  Lion  of  the  fold 
of  Judah,"  is  a  consummation  which  we  could  not,  when  we  began*  have 
hoped  for.  To  the  happy  few,  who, — casting  aside  the  foggy  bigodry  of  Weat- 
Britainism,  too  long  hovering  over  the  inhabitants  of  our  eastern  coasts-^ 
love  to  traverse  the  glorious  wilds  of  our  western  shore,  the  bays,  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  of  Connemara  and  Mayo,  the  fame  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  an  Irishman,  cannot  remain  unknown.  As  a 
champion  in  the  Catholic  church  of  distinguished  zeal,  he  is  known  to  all ; 
but  those  who  visit  the  west,  learn  to  consider  him  also  as  an  Irish  scholar, 
accomplished  and  eloquent,  and  scarcely  rivalled,  in  his  day,  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  native  tongue.  The  purest  Celtic  dialect  spoken  on  the  very  borders 
of  Galway  and  Mayo,  and  the  happiest  use  of  the  classic  phrases  of  the  lan- 
guage, make  him  the  admiration  at  once  of  the  scholar  and  the  peasant. 
That  such  a  man,  amidst  hb  episcopal  cares  and  spiritual  duties,  should  have 
been  enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  task  of  infusing  into  the  Irish  language 
tiiofle  impassioned  strains  ifhich  Moore  has  breathed,  may  well  be  taken  as 
m  aogmy  that  better  days  are  at  hand. 

*  «6ea Jai>,  we  believe,  is  tht  fkmiliar  appellative,  qwH  •*  Juk."  If •  ahonld  haive 
(referred  iCdfi>,  which  is  the  prin^ve  Irishfor  the  Greek  'ivd^f,  "  John;"  and,  as 
tndy  ^^tolical,  we  should  hate  conceived  H  more  ai^propriate. 
ISia-^Arsu.  / 
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Moore  has,  indeed,  with  surpassing  beau^,  giren  to  his  coantiy's  harp  all 
the  praise  which  his  poetry  can  claim,  denying  it  to  himself — ^when  he  saijs^ 

**  If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  loTer, 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  *tie  thy  glory  alone, 
I  wae  hut  as  the  wind,  passing  heedlessly  over. 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  I  waked  was  thy  own. 

Yet,  however  his  theme  may  have  inspired  him,  Irishmen,  to  the  latest 
generations,  will  remember  and  cherish  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  only  not 
less  than  the  strains  in  which  his  patriot  thoughts  first  sprang  into  their  ex- 
istence. But  we  can  neither  speak  of  Moore,  nor  explain  the  origin  of  the 
work  which  we  now  refer  to,  better  than  in  the  very  words  of  the  Archbishop 
himself: — 

'*  The  powerfiil  infloenoe  of  music  and  poetry  on  the  feelings  and  habits  of  every 
.  people,  is  too  well  attested  by  experience  to  require  any  elaborate  illustration.  Of  oor 
incontrovertible  claims  to  a  refined  and  cultivated  music,  and  to  the  high  inteUectnal 
tone  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  index  and  the  offspring,  the  few  follovring  specimens 
from  the  now  classical  melodies  of  our  country,  furnish  abundant  evidence.  If  farther 
proob  were  wanting,  they  may  be  found  in  the  published  Bfinstrelsy  of  Mr.  Hardimaii, 
or  the  many  popular  songs  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunting,  to  both  of  whom  every 
Irishman  owes  lasting  obligations,  for  the  patriotic  devotion  with  which  they  have  sa&- 
oessfully  laboured  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  our  an- 
cient poetry  and  music  That  the  specimens  of  poetry  that  are  left  us  did  not  alwi^ 
correspond  with  the  beauty  of  the  melody  that  breathes  through  them,  cannot  sur- 
prise any  reader,  familiar  with  the  records  of  that  ruthless  spirit  which,  equally  jealooa 
of  both,  strove  to  involve  them  in  the  same  common  destruction.  Agsinst  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  our  poetry  and  literature,  it  was,  alas  I  as  they  were  placed  within  Its 
reach,  but  too  successftil,  and  hence  they  were  so  impiured  by  repeated  aggression,  as 
to  be  almost  extinguished :  whilst  our  music,  like  the  morning  bird,  so  emblematic  *  of 
its  sweetness  and  its  freedom,  sought  safety  in  higher  regions  from  the  shafts  of  ita 
pursuers ;  and  whether  it  lighted  on  the  valleys,  or  poured  its  wild  melodies  along  tiio 
the  summits  of  our  mountains,  it  always  possessed  the  magic  power  of  charming  the 
wounds  which  were  inflicted  by  the  persecutions  of  the  stranger. 

*'  Tet  it  is  not  from  the  poetical  compositions  of  our  native  bards  that  our  melodies 
sustained  most  injury.  Though  the  dress  ^  in  which  they  clothed  their  thoughts  was 
simple,  it  was  in  general  natural  and  graceful,  and  in  our  popular  songs  in  the  native 
dialect,  passages  might  be  pointed  out  to  the  classic  reader  not  unworthy  of  lyrical 
poets  of  higher  fame,  so  faithfully  was  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  muse  transmitted 
through  the  Irish  language.  It  was  only  when  our  music  was  forcibly  united  with  the 
coarse  and  barbarous  pedantry  of  ignorant  English  songsters,  that  it  suffered  from  the 
ooonexion.  Under  this  yoke  it  continued  to  sink,  and  would  probably  have  sunk  stift 
more,  until  taste  should  have  at  last  shrunk  from  the  contact  of  its  acquaintance,  had 
not  a  fond  and  master  spirit  seasonably  interposed  to  save  it  from  the  degrading  associ- 

*  ation.  To  Moona  our  native  music  shall  ever  be  indebted,  for  clothing  it  in  a  manner 
beAtting  its  dignity  and  lineage,  and  throwing  over  it  much  of  the  rich  Oriental 
drapery,  with  which  a  congenial  fancy  had  so  amply  furnished  htm.  Thus  attired,  oar 
melodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  most  fashionable  musical  saloons  of  Europe,  nay, 
sometimes  adorned  in  a  foreign  costume ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  breathe  and  speak  than. 
they  are  at  once  revealed — the  genuine  daughters  of  the  Land  not  less  fiuned  for  songv 
than  for  the  fidelity,  heroism,  and  sianctity  of  its  children.  To  introduce  those  melodies 
to  my  humbler  countrymen,  robed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  high  origin,  has  been 

'  my  object  in  the  following  translation.  The  banishing  of  those  gross  compositions 
with  which  our  musical  airs  were  oftentimes  defiled*  will  be  doing  a  se^ce  to  the 
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tasta  and  moraHty  of  the  people ;  how  mnch  more  ao,  when  for  them  will  he  sahatituted 
thoae  pore  and  lofty  aentkoenta  of  patriotism  and  Tirtne  which  those  selections  of  the 
Irish  Melodies  so  abundantly  supply.  The  genius  of  Moorb  moat  ever  command  ad« 
jniration — its  devotion  to  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  fdth  of  Ireland,  and  the  char- 
acter of  ita  injured  people,  mnat  inspire  every  Irishman  with  still  more  estimable  feel- 
inga.  Seated  amidat  the  tuneful  followers  of  Apollo»  he  essayed  the  inatmment  of 
every  muse»  and  became  master  of  them  all — sighfaig  at  length  for  some  higher  and 
holier  source  of  poetical  feeling,  he  tuma  to  the  East,  and  listens  with  rapture  to  ita 
prophetic  melodies-^subdued  by  the  atrain,  he  lets  fall  the  lyre,  seizes  the  harp  of  Sion 
and  of  Erin,  at  once  the  emblem  of  piety  and  patriotism,  and  gives  its  boldest  and  moat 
solemn  chords  to  his  own  impaaaioned  inspirations  of  country  and  of  religion.** 

The  following  quotation  from  a  Dublin  morning  paper^  at  once  attests  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  which  this  publication  has  met  with,  and  informs  us 
of  some  facts  connected  with  the  continuation  of  the  series,  with  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  remained  unacquainted.  In  the  same  newspaper  one 
of  the  songs  was  printed,  as  a  specimen,  in  Irish  characters. 

«  We  hail  the  appearance  of  thb  publication  as  an  epoch  in  our  national  literature. 
For  a  long  time  the  language  of  our  country  has  remained  unenriched  by  the  talents 
or  the  atudiea  of  her  sons ;  in  conversation  H  has  been  baniahed  to  the  peasant's  cabin, 
hi  our  bogs  and  mountains;  and  in  books  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
library  of  the  historian,  or  when  employed  for  the  purposes  of  fenatical  proselytisers. 
Yet,  what  dialect  of  modem  Europe  possesses  so  much  richness  and  variety — such 
purity  of  construction  and  exuberance  of  compounds — such  strength  of  emphasis,  and 
so  much  of  wild  and  expressive  poetic  imagery  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  English  domination  has  been  the  loss  of  our  langruage.  But, 
thank  Heaven  I  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  abroad ;  and,  among  other  symptoms  of  its 
reviving  influence,  the  Celtic  of  our  forefathera  begina  once  more  to  be  cultivated 
amongst  us.  What  more  auspicious  commencement  of  the  movement  than  the  present. 
The  literature  of  these  countries  has  long  been  indebted  to  the  pious  and  learned 
labours  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tuam ;  and  the  appropriate  sequel  of  those 
labours  has  been  this  tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  native  language — ^this  pre-eminently 
national  production. 

'*  This  work,  the  proximate  ^>pearance  of  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
a  abort  time  since,  is  published  in  numbers ;  and  the  first  number,  which  is  before  us, 
contains  the  following  twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  and  patriotic  of  Moore's  Melodies, 
viz : — *  Bemember  the  glories  of  Brian  the  Brave,'  '  Erin,  the  tear  and  the  smile  in 
thine  eye,'  *  Oh  1  breathe  not  his  name,'  '  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls,' 
'  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin,'  '  Rich  and  rare  were  the  Gems  she  wore,' 
*  As  a  beam  o'er  the  fiuse  of  the  wateramay  g^ow,'  <  The  Meetfaig  of  the  Watera,'  *  How 
dear  to  me  the  hour  when  dayUght  diea,'  *  How  oft  hath  the  Banahee  cried,' '  Let  Erin 
remember  the  days  of  old,'  and  '  Silent,  O  Moyle,  he  the  roar  of  thy  waters.'  Of  the 
translation  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  strikingly  literal,  and  that  the  words  of  our 
national  bard  are  converted  into  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  eqidvalenta 
that  our  native  Gaelic  affords ;  of  the  sphit  that  has  prompted  the  execution  of  the 
work  we  can  say,  that  it  confers  honour  even  on  the  exalted  personage  who  haa  un- 
dertaken  it.  The  typography,  paper,  fcc.  of  the  work,  leave  nothing  to  be  dcairad  ao 
&r  aa  ita  appearance  is  concerned. 

'<  The  first  book  of  the  Hind,  translated  into  Iriah  herdc  metre,  together  with  two 
other  numbers  of  Melodies,  will,  we  understand,  shortly  appear ;  and  these  will  be 
followed  by  similar  translations,  from  the  same  distingidshed  pen,  of  some  of  the  moat 
aelect  of  the  beanliful  and  pathetic  melodlea  of  the  Catholic  church,  auch  the  SttAai 
MaUr,  the  I>ie$  Irm,  Ue,**-'Fre0mam§  Jommal^  S6f  A  Febrmary. 

The  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  may  be  estimated  from  two  considera- 
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tions.  The  one  is,  that  the  arehbishop  has  required  of  hhnedf  that  he  sbosld 
be  a  most  iaithful  translator ;  he  has  not  allowed  himself  anj  of  dioae 
liberties  in  which  tnuislators,  in  those  languages  even  which  approach  each 
odier  in  idiom,  usaally  indulge ;  and  when  we  consider  the  eztzaordinaiy 
diiferenee  in  idiom  which  exists  between  Irish  and  En^ish — anexam^ed 
perhaps  in  other  cases — we  must  see  that  this  diiBcaltj  was  no  ordinaiy 
obstacle  to  encounter.  The  other  is,  that  he  has  refused  to  allow  himself  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  rules  of  metre,  which  the  ancient  poetry  of  Ireland 
admits,  (a  specimen  of  which  we  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  in 
our  article  upon  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  Dublin  Monthly  Maga- 
zine,  vol*  i.  p.  80,)  but  has  forced  himself,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  resort 
to  rhymes  as  perfect  as  those  which  the  English  language  uses,  and  as 
Moore  himself,  above  all,  delights  to  employ.  These  things  will  render  the 
present  a  remarkable  instance  in  Irish  poetry ;  and  we  confess,  from  old 
recollections,  we  should  have  doubted,  without  seeing  the  thing  thus  beauti- 
fully and  admirably  effected,  that  the  accomplishment  could  have  proved  ao 
pncticable.  No  doubt  the  poetic  structure  of  the  pieces  will  thus  become 
more  appreciable  by  ears  used  to  English  verse. 

It  may  easily  be  anticipated  that  there  is  much  in  the  lyrics  of  Moote 
such  as  the  effusions  of  his  lighter  and  gayer  moments — ^which  many  might 
think  would  scarcely  invite  the  labours  of  the  Most  Reverend  translator ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  introduction  which  we  have  cited,  thalMie 
songs  which  he  has  selected  are  those  only  in  which  the  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious feelings  of  our  bard  are  developed. 

There  is  announced,  as  in  the  press  by  the  same  author,  '^  a  second 
number  of  Moore's  Melodies,  as  also  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  in  heroic 
metre."  We  shall  look  forward  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of  the  sequd, 
and  not  less  so  for  the  sake  of  the  notet  to  these  first  twelve  melodies,  which 
have  for  the  present  been  reserved.  The  University  of  Dublin  itself  will 
soon  be  intent  upon  these  classical  undertakings ;  for  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  reign  of  wilful  an ti -nationalism  is  drawing  to  its  close  in  that  seat  of 
learning  also ;  and  we  expect  before  long  to  have  to  announce  a  series  of 
the  happiest  arrangements  effected  there,  for  the  culture  and  restoration  of 
our  native  tongue  and  its  literature.  At  this  moment  we  can  rejoicingly 
announce  that  all  through  Dublin  the  search  for  Iriidi  books  has  become  most 
active ;  fellows  of  the  college  vie  with  each  other  in  the  market ;  the  prices 
are  rising  rapidly ;  many  books  heretofore  neglected  are  in  great  request  and 
readily  purchased ;  William  Neilson*s  admirable  grammar—- once  common 
and  to  be  had  for  a  few  shillings — fetched,  the  other  day,  a  guinea ;  many 
new  hands  already  are  busy  collecting,  and  we  shall  soon  see  reason  why 
many  others  will  "  do  the  like-" 

Another  translation  of  Moore's  Melodies  into  Irish  is  now  also  announced. 
It  is  to  be  by  Eugene  (yCavanagh,  and  is  to  contain  all  the  songs,  not  merely 
from  them.    We  have  not  yet  seen  any  q>ecimen. 
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No.  X. 

In  the  4th  Volume  of  7%^  Citizen^  there  is  a  short,  interesting^  and  well* 
written  story,  called  "  The  Rebel  Bivouac ;  a  Tale  of  'xcviii."  At  p.  284 
occurs  the  following  passage  :— 

"  Tbey  spoke  little,  for  they  felt  that  any  sound  above  a  sigh,  or  a  whisper,  would 
grate  harshly  on  that  scene  and  hour.  A  spell  stole  over  them,  softening  and  snbdoing 
their  hearts,  'till  they  became  susceptible  of  the  holiest  and  tenderest  impressions, 
when  a  roioe  of  delidous  power  and  expression  arose  upon  tlie  stillness,  and  the  ei^ 
tranced  listeners  distinctly  heard  the  following  simple  verses,  to  that  well-known 
beautiftil  Irish  melody,  Dermod  ODowd : 

I. 

Farewell,  and  for  ever,  my  loved  isl«  of  sorrow. 
Thy  green  vales  and  mountains  delight  me  no  more. 
My  bark's  on  the  wave  and  the  noon  of  to-morrow 
Will  see  the  poor  exile  far,  far,  from  thy  shore. 

xz. 

Again,  my  loved  home,  I  may  never  behold  thee, 
Thy  hope  was  a  meteor — ^thy  glory  a  dream ; 
Accurst  be  the  dastards,  the  slaves  that  have  sold  thee. 
And  doomed  thee,  lost  Erin,  to  bondage  and  shame. 

III. 
The  senseless,  the  cold,  from  remembrance  may  wean  them, 
Through  the  world  they  unloved  and  unloving  may  roam ; 
But  the  heart  of  the  patriot — ^though  seas  roll  between  them — 
Forgets  not  the  smiles  of  his  once  happy  home. 

IV. 

Time  may  roll  o'er  me  its  circles  nncheering, 
Columbia's  proud  forests  around  me  shall  wave ; 
But  the  exile  shall  never  forget  thee,  loved  Erin, 
Tin,  unmoumed,  he  sleep  in  a  far,  foreign  grave. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  this  air  in  the  collection  obtained  from 
Edward  O'Reilly ;  it  is  in  a  form  rarying  little  from  the  setting  of  it  given  in 
Bunting's  first  collection^  No.  37^  and  in  his  second  collection.  No.  21. 

Written  as  it  is,  in  the  true  old  Irish  triple  time^  this  is  probably  to  be 
esteemed  an  ancient  air.  The  prefix  of  the  Christian  name  and  surname  may 
lead  some  to  attribute  it  to  our  celebrated  bard  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
7A>f|i6eAl6AC  ^£eA]t6AllA]i) ;  who  so  usually  named  his  compositions 
after  individuals,  and  who  lired  so  much  in  the  West,  where  this  family  name 
abounds ;  but  we  know  of  no  direct  evidence  of  the  feet ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  in  Hardiman's  enumeration  of  our  bard's  compositions,  this 
particular  name  does  not  occur,  although  amongst  those  dedicated  to  Sligo 
fitmilies,  he  reckons  '<  Maud  O'Dowd." 

1842.— Apbxi..  g 
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No.  XL 

We  have  obtained  this  lovely  air,  along  with  several  others,  from  a  gentle- 
man well-known  in  our  musical  circles,  to  whom  we  have  not  bad,  until  now, 
an  opportunity  to  express  our  acknowledgements  in  our  national  magazine. 

Robert  J.  Mac  Intosh,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Mac  Intosh,  a  musi- 
cal instrument  maker  of  considerable  celebrity  in  this  city,  and  author  of  a 
small  but  interesting  tract,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows : — *'  Remarks  on 
the  Construction  and  Materials  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Violins;  by 
John  Mac  Intosh,  12,  Lower  Ormond-quay,  Dublin  ;  Martin  Keeneand  Son, 
12,  College-green.     1837." 

When  yet  extremely  young,  he  "  astonished  the  natives,"  appearing  in  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Theatre,  and  performing  at  the  side  of  James  Barton,  then 
the  favourite  leader  with  the  Dublin  audience.  He  has  long  since  risen  to 
the  first  rank  of  our  violin  players,  has  become  a  leader  in  the  Philharmonic 
and  other  bands,  and  is  much  admired  for  the  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  his 
touch,  and  the  extraordinary  ease  which  his  style  of  fingering  appears  to  give 
him.  In  1836,  (we  believe)  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  acquired  also  a  high  reputation  as  a  performer  and  orchestral  leader. 
After  his  return,  he  passed  some  time  (during  the  summer  of  1837)  in 
Tyrone,  a  county  said  to  be  rich'  in  our  native  music,  and  yet  little  explored, 
where  he  picked  up  among  the  <Spe|i|t]t)  mountains,  the  tune  before  us. 

The  reader  will  soon  perceive  that  this  air  is  in  the  primitive  Celtic  forni, 
on  which  we  lately  observed,  at  p.  16,  No.  IV.  of  this  year's  music.  We  have 
arranged  it  as  a  duet,  for  we  found  it  at  once  pelding  its  graces  to  that  formj 
upon  the  gentlest  pressure. 

The  following  words  are  founded  upon  the  name  under  which  we  re- 
ceived it : — 

•'THB  LBAVBS  SO  GREEN.** 

When  life  hath  left  this  senseless  clay, 

By  all  but  thee  forgot ; 
Oh  I  bear  me,  dearest,  far  away, 

To  some  g^reen  lonely  spot. 
Where  none  with  careless  step  may  tread 

The  grass  upon  my  grave, 
But  gently  o'er  my  narrow  bed 

**  The  leaves  so  green"  may  wave. 

The  wild  flowers  too,  I  loved  so  well. 

Shall  breathe  their  sweetness  there, 
While  thrush  and  blackbird's  songs  shall  swell. 

Amid  the  fragrant  air. 
No  noisy  burst  of  joy  or  woe 

Will  there  disturb  my  rest,    * 
But  silent  tears  in  secret  flow, 

From  those  who  loved  me  best. 

The  crowded  town  and  haunts  oi  men 

I  never  loved  to  tread. 
To  sheltered  vale  or  lonely  glen 

My  weary  spirit  fled. 
Then  lay  me,  dearest,  far  away. 

By  oUier  eyes  unseen, 
Where  gleams  of  sunshine  rarely  stray. 

Beneath  "  the  leaves  so  g^^en." 
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This  is  a  setting  of  an  air  of  which  two  settings  have  already  been  pub- 
lished by  Bunting  in  his  last  (third)  collection,  Nos.  18  and  19,  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Black  Rose-bud."    The  name  in  our  copy  is  U6]X  beAj  bub, 

<'  Little  black  Rose." 

The  present  version  we  got  from  Edward  O'Reilly ;  it  varies  from  both 
of  those  given  by  Bunting.  We  publish  it  here  as  arranged  by  us  for  the 
piano-forte  merely.  But  we  have  still  another  setting  of  it,  which  is  truly 
original,  and  which  we  intend  soon  to  publish  with  words.  We  shall  then 
take  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  the  ancient  words — 
the  meaning  of  the  name — and  give  some  account  of  the  mission  upon  which 
an  emissary  of  ours  went  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Clare  island, 
where  he  had  the  air  verified  in  the  land  of  0|tA]$e  ^aoI  herself,  and  heard 
at  its  source  the  gusbing  love  of  the  Irish  peasant,  for  his  ilo]f|i7  ^^b. 

No.  XIII. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  14th  number  of  The  Irish  Penny  Journal 
October  3,  1840  P  If  not,  go  and  buy  it;  for  there  is  to  be  seen  the 
VBaA  EFFIGIES — the  true  and  genuine  likeness  of  l^^bftufs  £]$eAllA]3, 
the  author  of  the  tune  now  before  you,  entitled, "  O'ConneH's  Welcome  to 
Clare."  Paddy *s  first  introduction  to  European — perhaps  we  might  add,  to 
Trans-Atlantic  and  Trans-Pacific  fame,  arose  out  of  sundry  visits  to  the 
wilds  of  the  West,  to  which  the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  Irish  antiqua- 
rian, George  Petrie,and  the  accomplished  Frederick  W.  Burton,  were  parties. 
They  sojourned  at  the  comfortable  little  hotel  at  ^^tt)  in  the  Zj]jii^  lye^ 
i8eo^3eAc,  or  "  Joyces'  Country,"  so  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  passes,  which  give  the  place  its  name. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the  man — his  music 
— or  "  the  map"  of  his  face  and  figure,  better  than  has  been  done  in  The 
Irish  Penny  Journal,  (it  is  said  by  every  body)  by  George  Petrie  himself. 

First  then,  for  the  portrait — of  "  Paddy  Coneely,  the  Gtilway  piper" : — 


<t 


We  need  hardly  have  acquainted  our  Irish  readers  that  in  the  prefixed  sketch 
which  our  admirable  friend  the  Burton  has  made  for  us,  they  are  presented  with  the 
genuine  portrait  of  a  piper,  and  an  Irish  piper  too — for  the  face  of  the  man,  and  the 
instrument  on  which  he  is  playing,  are  equally  national  and  characteristic — ^both  genuine 
Irish :  In  that  well-proportioned  oval  countenance,  so  expressive  of  good  sense,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindly  sentiments,  we  have  a  good  example  of  a  form  of  face  very  commonly 
found  among  the  peasantry  of  the  west  and  soutii  of  Ireland — a  form  of  face  which 
Spurzheim  distinguished  as  the  true  PhoDuician  physiognomy,  and  which  at  all  events 
marks  with  certainty  a  race  of  southern  or  Semitic  origin^  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
Scythic  or  northern  Indo-European  race  so  numerous  in  Ireland,  and  characterized 
by  their  lighter  hair  and  rounder  faces.  And  as  to  the  bagpipes,  they  are  of  the  most 
approved  Irish  kind,  beautifully  finished,  and  the  vei^  instrument  made  for  Crump,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Munster  pipers,  or,  we  might  say,  Irish  of  modem  times,  and  from 
which  he  drew  his  singularly  delicious  music.  Musical  reader !  do  not  laugh  at  the 
epithet  we  have  applied  to  the  sounds  of  the  bagpipe :  the  music  of  Crump,  which  wo 
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have  often  heard  from  himMlf  on  these  very  pipes,  was  truly  deUcious  even  to  the  most 
reflDed  musical  ears.  These  pipes  after  Crump's  death  were  saved  as  a  national  relic 
by  our  friend  the  worthy  and  patriotic  historian  of  Galway— need  we  say,  James  Hsr- 
diman— who,  in  his  characteristic  spirit  of  generosity  and  kindness,  presented  them  to 
their  present  possessor,  as  a  person  likely  to  take  good  car©  of  them,  and  not  incom- 
petent to  do  justice  to  their  powers ;  and  the  gift  was  nobly  and  well  bestowed !" 

The  character  of  our  friend — ^his  physique  And  merale,  are  thiw  delineated 
powerfully^  and  with  admirable  truth  and  exactness. 

"  A  more  intere^tfaig  character  in  his  way  we  have  rarely  met  with — a  man  deprived 
by  fkte  of  eyesight,  yet  by  the  light  of  his  mind  tracking  his  iouraey  throoffh  life  in  ons 
oonthiued  stream  of  sunshine,  bsloved  by  many,  and  respected  by  aU  whose  reject  is 
worth  possessing.  Wehad  heard  enough  of  his  possession  of  the  qualities  which  had 
procured  him  this  respect,  independently  of  his  musical  renown,  before  we  had  met 
with  him,  to  make  us  desire  his  acquaintance ;  and  on  a  visit  with  some  friends  to 
Galway  last  year,  we  made  an  endeavour  for  two  or  three  days  to  get  him  to  our  hotel 
for  an  evening,  but  in  vain.  He  was  from  home  on  his  professional  avocattons,  and 
could  not  be  found,  till,  on  taking  our  way  towards  Gonnemara,  we  eacoontered  s 
blind  man  coming  along  the  road,  who  we  at  once  concluded  must  be  the  Galway  piper; 
and  we  were  right  It  was  Paddy  Goneely  himself, who  had  returned  home  for  a  change 
of  clothes,  and  vras  on  his  way  back  to  Galway  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  to  play  during  the  Regatta.  We  could  not,  how- 
ever, conveniently  return  with  him,  and  so  we  determined  very  wisely  to  carry  him  off 
vrith  us ;  and  this  we  were  easily  able  to  do  by  first  makmg  a  sdzore  of  his  pipes,  after 
which  we  soon  had  him,  a  quiet  though  for  a  while  repining  captive.  '  Oh !  murdher» 
what  wUl  Mr.  K.  and  the  gentlemen  think  of  me  at  all  at  all?*'  exclaimed  Paddj. 
«  Never  mind,  Paddy,'  we  replied,  •  they  can  hear  you  often,  but  we  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  so  come  along,  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  as  happy 
with  us  as  with  the  gentlemen  at  the  Begatta ;'  and  so  we  trust  he  was.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  we  had  Paddy  croning  old  Irish  songs  for  us,  and  pointing  out  aD  the 
objects  of  any  interest  or  beauty  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  this  with  a  correctness 
and  accuracy  which  perfectly  astounded  us.  *  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  view  of  Lough 
Corrib  there  now.  Sir  ?  That's  St.  Oran's  Well,  Sir,  at  the  other  side  of  the  road  we 
are  now  passing.  Is  not  that  a  very  purty  place  of  Mr.  Burke's  ?'  and  so  on  with  ever; 
feature  on  either  side  to  the  end  of  our  day's  journey  at  Oughterard. 

"  "We  kept  Paddy  with  us  for  a  fortnight,  when  we  brought  him  safely  back  to  Gsl- 
way ;  and  during  that  time  as  well  as  since,  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  topographical  objects,  and  his  modes  of  acquiring  it.  Ask 
any  question  respecting  an  old  church  or  castle  in  his  hearing,  and  .ten  to  one  he  will 
give  a  more  correct  description  of  its  locality,  and- a  more  accurate  account  of  its  size, 
height,  and  general  features,  than  any  one  else.  Speak  of  a  mountain,  and  he  wiU  bresk 
out  with  some  such  remark  as  this — '  I  discovered  a  beautiful  spring  weU  on  the  top  of 
that  mountain,  sir,  that  no  one  before  ever  heard  of.'  His  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
appearances  and  influences  is  equally  if  not  still  mpre  remarkable.  He  can  alwsys  tell 
with  the  nicest  accuracy  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  predict  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  we  never  saw  excelled,  the  probable  steadiness  of  the  weather,  or 
any  approaching  change  likely  to  take  place  in  it.  He  is  a  perfect  barometer  in  this 
way,  for  his  conclusions  are  chiefly  drawn  from  a  delicate  perception  of  the  state  of  the 
atmospheric  air  imperceptible  to  others,  and  are  rarely  erroneous.  On  a  fine  sunny 
morning  when  the  lakes  are  smooth,  the  mountains  clear,  and  the  sky  without  a  clond, 
we  remark  to  him  that  it  is  a  fine  morning.  '  It  is,  sir,  a  beautiful  morning.'  '  And 
we  are  sure  of  having  a  fine  day,  Paddy,'  we  continue.  '  Indeed  I  fear  not,  sir ;  the 
wind  is  coming  round  to  the  south-east,  and  the  air  is  thickening.  Well  have  heavy 
rain  in  some  hours,'  or  'before  long.'    Again,  on  a  rainy  morning,  when  everything 
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around  looks  hopeteasly  dreary,  and  we  feel  ourselves  booked  for  a  day  in  oar  inn,  we 
obaenre  to  him,  *  There's  no  chance  of  this  day  takings  up,  Paddy.'    But  Paddy  knows 
better,  and  he  cheers  us  up  with  the  answer, '  Oh,  thb  will  be  a  fine  day,  sir,  by  and, 
bye.    The  wind  is  getting  a  point  to  the  north,  the  clouds  are  rising,  and  the  air  is 
getting  drier.    Well  haTe  a  line  day  soon.' 

"  The  power  thus  exhibited  of  acquiring  such  accurate  knowledge  of  localities,  and 
of  atmospheric  appearances  and  influences,  withoul  the  aid  of  siglrt,  afRords  a  striking 
example  of  the  capabilities  beneficently  rested  in  us,  of  supplying  the  want  created  by 
the  accidental  loss  of  one  organ,  by  an  increase  of  activity  and  acuteness  in  some 
other,  or  others.  These  capabilities  are  equally  obsenrable  in  the  lower  animals  as  in 
man ;  but  their  degtee  is  very  various  m  individuals  of  both  species,  b^g  dependent 
on  the  delicacy  of  organization  and  amount  of  intelleotuality  which  the  indiridual  may 
happen  to  possess.  Thus  the  power  to  supply  the  want  of  vision  by  the  exercise  of 
other  organs,  is  not  given  to  every  blind  man  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  enjoyed 
by  the  Oalway  piper,  who  is  a  creature  of  the  most  delioate  nervous  organisation,  and 
a  man  of  a  high  degree  of  mtellectuality.  Paddy  is  a  genuine  inductive  philosopher, 
never  indolent  or  idle,  always  in  quest  of  knowledge  either  by  inquiry  or  experimental 
observation,  and  drawing  his  own  conclusions  accordingly.  To  observe  his  processes 
in  this  way  is  not  only  amusbg  but  instructive,  and  has  often  afforded  us  a  high  enjoy- 
ment. When  Paddy  comes  to  a  place  with  which  he  has  no  previous  acquaintance,  he 
commences  his  topofirraphical  researches  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  first  about  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  which  he  examines  all  round,  measuring  with  his  stick  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  calculates  its  height ;  ascertuns  the  situation  of  its  doors  and  the  num. 
ber  of  its  windows,  and  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  theur  form 
and  material :  he  next  proceeds  to  the  out-offices,  which  he  surveys  in  a  similar  manner, 
feeling  even  any  stray  cart,  car,  or  wheel-barrow,  which  may  be  lying  in  the  courtyard 
or  bam,  and  determining  whether  they  are  well  made  or  not  If  a  cow  or  horse  come 
in  his  way,  he  will  subject  them  to  a  similar  examination,  and,  if  asked,  pronounce 
accurately  on  their  points,  condition,  and  value.  Having  satisfied  himself  with  an  ex- 
amination of  all  these  nearer  objects,  if  time  permit  he  then  extends  his  researches  to 
those  more  distant — as  the  roads,  ascertwning  their  breadth,  Sec. ;  the  neighbouring 
bridges,  streams,  rivers,  and  even  mountains ;  the  nature  of  the  soil  too,  and  state  of 
the  crops,  are  attended  to.  While  we  were  sojourning  at  the  hotel  at  Maam  last  year, 
we  found  him  one  sunny  morning  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  a  deep  river,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  examining  the  construction  of  the  arch  of  a  bridge  which 
crossed  it.  How  he  had  got  there  we  could  not  possibly  imagine,  for  there  was  no 
other  mode  of  reaching  it  than  by  a  descent  from  the  road  of  a  bank  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height.  But  our  friend  Paddy  made  light  of  it, 
and  remarked  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  of  him  in  such  explorings. 

*'  On  another  occasion,  being  about  to  visit  the  island  castle  on  Lough  Corrib,  called 
Caislean-na-Circe,  Paddy  expressed  to  us  his  desire  to  accompany  us,  as  he  said  he 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  9eeing  it.  We  took  him  vrith  us  accordingly ;  and  there 
was  not  a  spot  on  the  rocky  island  that  with  the  aid  of  his  stick  he  did  not  examine, 
or  a  crumbling  wall  that  he  did  not  scale,  even  to  places  that  we  should  have  supposed 
only  accessible  to  jackdaws.  "  Dear  me,  sir,"  he  exclaimed  on  our  return,  "  but  that's 
a  mighty  curious  castle,  and  must  be  very  ancient.  I  never  tow  walls  in  a  castle 
so  thick  before,  and  how  beautiful  and  smooth  the  arches  were  I  I  think  they  were  a 
kind  of  grit-stone  ?"  This  was  added  inquiringly ;  and  so  they  were—red  sandstone 
chiselled. 

'*  But  we  are  dwelling  too  long  on  these  characteristics,  forgetting  that  we  have  others 
to  notice  of  greater  interest ;  and  of  these  perhaps  the  most  eminent  is  his  habitual, 
and,  as  we  might  say,  constitutional  benevolence.  Of  this  trait  in  his  character  we 
heard  many  interesting  instances,  but  our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  notice  one  or  two 
which  we  artfully  extracted  from  himself.    Having  heard  of  his  khidness  to  some  of 
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his  neighbours  who  are  poorer  than  himself,  we  had  determined  to  make  hhrtsrif  speak 
on  the  matter ;  and,  accordingly,  when  passing  through  the  village  in  which  he  resides, 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Galway,  we  remarked  to  him  that  some  of  thoae 
neighbours  seemed  very  poor.  'Indeed  they  are,  sir,  vely,*  he  replied;  'they  have 
been  very  badly  ofiF  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  the  want  of  firing,  and  the 
dearness  of  potatoes/  *  And  how,'  I  rejoined,  '  have  they  contrived  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together  ?'  '  Why,  rir,  just  by  the  assistance  of  those  a  little  better  off  than 
themselves.'  Paddy  would  not  name  himself  as  their  benefactor,  so  we  had  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  been  able  to  give  them  any  aid,  and  then  his  ingenuousness  obliged  him 
to  confess  that  he  had :  he  had  lent  thirty  shillings  to  one  family  to  buy  seed  for  tbtax 
bit  of  ground,  ten  shillings  to  another  to  buy  meal,  and  so  on.  *  And  will  they  ever 
pay  you,  Paddy  ?'  we  enquired.  '  Ooh !  the  creatures,  they  will,  to  be  sure,  sir,** 
Paddy  replied  in  a  tone  expressive  of  surprise  at  the  imputation  on  their  honesty ;  but 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  '  if  they  can ;  and  if  they  can't,  sir,  why,  please  God,  111  get 
over  it ;  sure  one  could'nt  see  the  creatures  starve  V  This  was  last  year.  In  the  pre- 
sent sunnner  we  had  heard  that  Paddy's  turf  was  all  stolen  from  him  shortly  after — 
perhapaby  some  of  the  very  persons  whom  he  had  assisted — and  we  were  curioas  to 
ascertain  how  he  took  his  loss.  So  we  enquired,  *•  How  were  you  off,  Paddy,  for 
firing  last  winter  ?'  '  Very  badly,  sir.  I  had  no  turf  of  my  own«  and  was  obliged  to 
buy  turf  in  Galway  at  four  shillings  the  kish.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  buy 
coal,  only  I  don't  like  a  grate,  for  the  children  bum  themselves  at  it.'  '  And  how 
did  it  happen  that  you  had  no  turf  of  your  own?'  '  Because,  sir,  it  was  all  stblen 
from  me,  after  I  had  paid  two  pounds  for  cutting  and  drying  it.'  *  Did  you  ever,*  I 
enquired,  *  discover  who  were  the  robbers  ?'  '  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  And 
could  you  prove  the  theft  against  them  ?*  *  I  could,  to  be  sure.'  '  Did  you  prose- 
cute them  ?'  '  Tut,  tut,  sir,  what  good  would  that  do  me  ?*  and  Paddy  added,  in  a 
tone  of  pity,  '  the  creatures  1  sure  they  were  poor  rogues,  or  they  would  not  have 
taken  every  bit  away.'  *Well,  then,  Paddy,'  I  enquired,  *did  you  ever  apeak  to 
them  about  it?'  *I  did,  sir.'  'And  what  answer  or  apology  did  they  make? 
'  They  said,  sir,  that  they  wouldn't  have  touched  it  if  they  knew  it  was  mine.'  *  Did 
they  ever  return  any  of  it  ?'    Paddy  replied  with  a  laugh, '  Oh,  no  !* " 

Paddy  has  not  taken  the  temperance  pledge.  He  does  not  recommend  it 
for  pipers.  He  tells  some  warning  anecdotes  as  to  the  efTecta  which  have 
hefallen  some  of  the  (ratemity,  who  had,  in  his  opinion,  incautiously  joined 
the  disciples  of  Father  Matthew,  whilst  they  still  continued  their  labours  as 
pipers.  But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  is  by  no  means  an  tittemperate 
man;  but  the  very  reverse;  and  to  this  point  in  the  character  of  his 
favourite,  the  following  ample  testimony  is  borne  by  the  writer  in  the 
journal  :— 

"  Paddy  b  a  temperate  as  he  is  a  prudent  man.  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  from 
the  healthiness  of  his  appearance  and  the  equanimity  of  his  manner,  in  five  minnfes 
after  we  first  saw  him.  '  You  don't  drink  hard,  Paddy,'  we  remarked  to  him.  *  No, 
sir,'  he  replied ;  *  I  did  once,  but  I  found  it  was  destro>ing  my  health,  and  that  if  I 
continued  to  do  S9, 1  would  soon  leave  my  family  after  me  to  beg ;  so  I  left  it  off  three 
years  ago,  and  I  have  never  tasted  raw  spirits  since,  or  taken  more  than  a  tumbler,  or, 
on  an  odd  occasion,  a  tumbler  and  a  half  of  punch,  in  an  evening  since.' 

"  We  only  desire  to  add  to  this  slight  sketch,  that  Paddy  appears  to  be  in  tolerably 
comfortable  circumstances — he  farms  a  bit  of  g^round,  and  his  cottage  is  neat  and 
cleanly  kept,  for  one  in  his  rank  in  Galway.  He  has  a  great  love  of  approbation,  a 
high  opinion  of  his  musical  talents,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  decent  pride.  He  will  only 
play  for  the  gentry  or  comfortable  farmers.  He  will  not  lower  the  dignity  of  his  pro> 
fessional  character  by  playing  in  a  tap-room  or  for  the  commonalty — except  on  rare 
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occasions,  when  he  will  do  it  gratuitously,  and  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  making  them 
happy." 

Paddy  who  \%  greatly  pleased  and  justly  proud  of  all  this,  yet  regrets 
much  that  the  author  of  the  sketch  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  did 
not  let  him  know  beforehand,  that  he  was  going  to  write  his  life ;  for  he 
could  have  given  him  many  other  stories  of  himself ^  far  better  than  those 
which  have  been  published  of  him ;  and,  certainly,  all  who  know  Paddy 
can  vouch  that  there  is  not  a  better  narrator  of  a  good  thing  to  be  found 
than  himself;  and  that  his  powerful  memory  retains  a  vast  number  of  inter- 
esting particulars  concerning  himself  as  well  as  others.  But  unfortunately  it 
is  not  every  delighted  listener  to  Paddy's  minstrelsy  and  conversation,  that 
is  a  George  Petrie ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  remain  the  more  anxious  for  the 
fulfilment  in  some  way  or  other,  of  the  A^i//*  promise  which  was  made  in  14th 
number  of  The  Irish  Penny  Journal,  as  to  some  of  those  anecdotes,  where 
the  writer  said  he  might  "  probably  give  a  sketch  of  some  of  them  in  a 
future  number." 

The  air  before  us  is  not  Paddy's  only  composition.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  Irish  of  his  productions.  He  has  struck  off  some  excellent  jigs  and 
reels  altogether  his  own — exclusively  of  the  infinite  variations  to  airs,  which 
he  has  the  power  of  giving,  all  in  the  most  thoroughly  Irish  manner ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  whilst  he  possesses  the  power  of  varying  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  he  is  one  of  the  most  faithful  preservers  of  the  original  text  of 
our  airs ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  a  stickler  for  every  note  and  point  of  an  air  which  he 
has  once  thoroughly  fixed  to  his  satisfaction,  far  beyond  anybody  we  have  yet 
had  the  fortune  to  meet  with.  He  is,  therefore,  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  ns 
in  our  task ;  and  we  shaU  frequently  have  occasion  to  advert  to  his  powers 
and  talents  in  this  respect — his  labours  and  perseverance,  and  the  triumphant 
success  of  his  efforts  in  the  good  cause. 

The  present  air  was  composed  in  the  year  preceding  the  grant  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  in  1828;  upon  the  remarkable  occasion  of  the  return  of 
O'Connell — whilst  still  under  the  disqualification  of  the  odious  penal  laws— 
as  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Clare.  A\  that  time  O'Connell 
was  to  make  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  West — the  inhabitants  of  which 
resolved  to  receive  him  with  a  triumph.  The  '<  pipers"  of  Galway  agreed 
to  meet  him  and  greet  him  with  all  the  honours,  and  Paddy  gives  a  most 
graphic  and  gratifying  account  of  the  whole  scene.  It  was  proposed  at 
the  outset,  that  a  tune  m%i8t  be  composed  for  the  occasion:  and  Paddy 
almost  instantaneously  produced  what  was  unanimously  and  rapturously 
received  as  the  only  real,  true,  and  genuine  thing,  exactly  what  was  wanted. 
Thb  Pipjbs  Speak  !  for  when  Paddy  plays  the  air,  you  hear  an  articulat- 
ing voice  in  the  chanter — and  the  name  of  ''  O'Connell '^  is  distinctly 
pronounced ;  then  the  regulators  and  all  the  other  parts  so  lend  their  aid, 
that  you  hear  on  the  first  playing,  the  liquid  sounds  of  the  supplication, 
**  long  life "  to  him ;  on  the  second,  the  still  smarter  exclamation  of  the 
wish  "success"  to  him,  greets  you;  and  on  the  third,  the  hoarser  cry  of 
"  hurra  for  O'Connell,"  crowns  the  performance.    The  most  violent  Anti- 
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O'Connellite,  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  (for  the  monomania  seizes  demented 
politicians,  and  no-politics-people  of  all  classes)  if  he,  or  she,  as  it  may  be, 
once  hear  Paddy  play  the  tune,  and  meet  him  again,  and  again — ^will  be 
sure  to  ask  again,  and  again,  for  this  piece. 

Some  say  that  a  portion  of  it  resembles  a  particular  version  of  the  tone, 
''  Haste  to  the  Wedding ;"  but  first  of  all,  that  is  not  our  version  of  '*  Haste 
to  the  Wedding,**  and  secondly,  and  thirdly,  and  fourthly,  and  fifthly,  and 
sixthly,  and  seventhly,  and  to  conclude^ — ^it  does  not  matter  one  iarthing 
whether  any  such  resemblance  exists  or  does  not  exists— -can  or  cannot  be 
traced.  The  accompaniment  is  only  an  attempt  of  onr  own,  in  some  way 
to  imitate  on  the  piano-forte  the  tinimitable  stjle  of  Paddy's  performance. 
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THE    WIDOWS     DAUGHTER. 
Oh  1  sweet  my  mother,  east  me  not  away." — Skaketptart, 


Thsbx  stands,  or  rather  once  stood,  for  nothing  now  zemains  but  the 
roofless  walls,  a  cabin  in  the  centre  of  a  Tillage,  pleasantly  situated  by  the 
green  waters  of  the  Shannon.  Notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  decay 
into  which  it  has  fallen,  there  still  remain  proofs  to  show  that  those 
who  once  inhabited  it,  were  in  some  degree  superior  to  the  generality  of 
tbeir  countrymen.  There  is  a  patch  of  ground  before  the  door,  now 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds,  but  which  was  once  covered  with  grass, 
and  ornamented  by  a  few  common  but  beautiful  shrubs.  There  were 
the  sweetbriar  and  wallflower,  the  tall  hollyhock  and  the  flaming  mary- 
gold.  These  were  ranged  tastefully  by  the  humble  but  snow-white 
walls.  The  cabin  was  indeed  of  the  very  humblest  kindl  It  was  low 
and  small  even  to  inconvenience ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  great  neatness 
and  comfort  pervading  the  entire.  The  window  was  neatly  glazed,  and 
the  frame  and  doors  painted^— «  thing  that  was  unknown,  or  at  least 
very  unusual,  in  the  simple  abodes  around.  The  interior  was  plain 
and  modest,  but  eveiything  was  so  dean  and  comfortable,  so  home* 
like,  that  one  felt  here  a  tranquillity  and  pleasure,  that  more  costly 
places  could  not  bestow.  There  was  the  snow-white  dresser  with  its 
shining  array  of  cups,  bowls,  plates,  and  large  mugs,  having  each  a  full 
length  picture  of  the  Liberator,  in  a  green  coat,  red  waistcoat,  and  hold- 
ing a  great  sprig  of  shamrock,  almost  as  large  as  himself,  in  his  right  hand. 
The  bed  was  in  the  comers  with  its  coarse  blue  stuff  curtains,  and  a 
bunch  of  palm  sewed  reverently  in  the  lining.  There  was  a  little  book- 
shelf too,  with  a  few  of  the  most  common  books  then  in  use,  and  their 
titles,  as  they  stood  upright,  stamped  on  the  backs  in  great  red  and 
yellow  letters.  It  was  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  litUe  cottage 
possessed  a  degree  of  taste  and  refinement  beyond  their  neighbours, — 
beyond  what  even  their  own  circumstances  could  allow. 

These  inhabitants  were  a  widow  and  her  only  child.  The  former  was 
one  who  had  known  better  fortunes  in  other  times,  and  owed  her  present 
situation  less  to  her  own  want  of  conduct  and  management  than  to  a 
series  of  disastrous  events.  Left  early  an  orphan,  she  was  brought  up 
by  her  uncle,  a  country  parish  priest ;  and  from  him  she  acquired  those 
good  ideas  which  were  discernible  in  her  present  abode.  She  had  mar- 
ried an  under-agent  or  bailiff,  a  person  whose  all  depended  on  his  own 
life ;  and  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  left  her  with  very  little 
to  maintain  herself  or  her  infant.  But  with  that  little  she  was  con- 
tented»  and  endeavoured  by  patient  industry  and  frugality  to  supply 
every  slight  want.  Mrs.  Brown's  family  had  once  been  respectable,  and 
with  their  pride  (which  was  a  quality  she  was  largely  endowed  with) 
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she  inherited  also  their  good  taste  and  ambition.  She  had  brought  ap 
and  educated  her  daughter  with  a  care  and  attention  more  in  accordance 
with  her  former  respectability  than  her  present  fortunes.  And  jet  Mrs. 
Brown's  gentle  Statia,  many  said,  would  not  be  a  portionless  girl.  Her 
mother,  it  was  said,  had  a  pretty  good  hoard  in  the  iee  c^her  old  stock- 
ing, the  savings  of  her  whole  life  ;  and  the  fortunate  wooer  of  the  pret- 
tiest girl  by  the  Bhannwi  side  would  abo  get  a  well  filled  p«me-6n  tbe 
wedding  day. 

Tear  after  year  passed  on  in  contented  happiiKSs,  and  the  fur 
had  arrived  at  womanhood.  Their  let  was  an  hm^le  but  a  hamjji 
— care  did  not  wear  out  their  spirits,  nor  extreme  poverty  ca«t  its 
shade  over  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine  that  sparkled  in  their  padi.  Tlieir 
wants  were  few  and  simple,  and  these  their  oonslant  industry  easily  ms^ 
plied.  With  the  indifference  and  thoughtlessness  sometimee  attribvlBd 
to  the  Irish,  they  had  no  care  for  Uie  morrow  ;  liiey  o«idd  not  aatieipale 
care  or  calamity  in  the  future.  They  loved  each  other  entirely,  and 
'  having  no  other  relatives,  no  one  who  eoidd  claim  a  portiao  of  their 
love,  they  lavished  all  their  tenderness  upon  each  otiier.  Stsitia  was  tbe 
handsomest  girl  at  chapel  every  Sunday,  and  like  every  other  beauty, 
whether  courtly  or  rustic,  had  her  ^11  share  «f  admirers.  All  ^ 
young  men  who  had  a  house  or  an  acre  «f  land  came  with  their  bast 
looks  and  finery  to  be  ^discoorstn'  Miss  Statia;"  at  every  lair  and 
every  wedding  they  were  all  emulous  of  the  honour  of  her  hand  in  a 
jig  or  reel,  each  trying  to  appear  amiable  in  her  eyes.  But  Statia 
cared  for  none  of  them,  if  we  except  one  young  man,  that  good  and  gentle 
as  she  was,  was  deemed  too  much  her  superior  in  every  respect,  for  any 
thing  more  than  mere  flirtation.  But  she  took  no  heed  of  what  any  one 
said  ;  she  laughed,  danced,  and  sung  all  day  long,  and  in  the  gaiety  and 
innocence  of  her  young  heart,  thought  that  life  would  be  one  l<Mig  som- 
mer  day. 

But  happiness,  however  humble  and  unambitious  it  may  be,  cannetlast 
for  ever.  This  little  family  had  seen  many  years  of  quiet  and  peace- 
ful content  pass  over  their  heads ;  but  they  were  now  to  taste  of  the 
bitter  cup  of  life.  Statia  Brown,  from  being  one  of  the  merriest,  gayest 
girls  in  the  parish,  became  the  gravest,  the  most  sad.  Her  cheek 
lost  its  bloom  and  freshness,  her  figure  its  lightness  and  buoyant  grace. 
She  had  gained  nothing  in  exchange  for  these  charming  giflis  of  yootfa, 
but  a  profound  and  universal  langonr,  which  crept  over  her  whole  being. 
Her  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy  as  with  constant  weeping,  and  painfnlly 
averted  from  her  mother's  anxious  glances,  and  kind  enquiries  as  io 
what  was  the  matter.  She  did  not  stand  so  often  now  before  the  ^assi^ 
or  array  herself  in  the  bright  colours  she  loved  so  much.  Her  step 
slow  and  uncertain;  and  the  evening,  when  her  woik  was  dene, 
Apent  brooding  over  the  Are,  or  gazing  vacantly  on  the  leaves  ef  a  beok* 
and  not  in  the  fields  singing  and  seeking  wild  flowers,  as  in  ether  and 
happier  days. 
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Her  mother  saw  this  sad  change  with  the  utmost  concern.  She  could 
not  see  anj  immediate  cause  for  anxiety  now,  more  than  at  any  other 
time ;  far  less  could  she  imagine  one.  They  were  not  poorer  nqw  than 
they  ever  were ;  they  had  lost  nothing  of  their  former  comfort  or  respect, 
and  what  could  it  be  ?  With  an  anxious  heart  she  sought  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  her  daughter's  unhappiness,  but  she  either  could  not  or  would 
not  tell  her.  Her  answer  was  always  that  she  was  as  well  and  as  happy 
as  ever ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she,  deceived  herself,  or  deceived 
others,  which  was  worse.  Poor  Mrs.  Brown  loved  her  daughter  with 
an  intensity  that  few  could  estimate.  She  was  proud,  and  justly  so, — 
of  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  her  knowledge ;  for  Statia  was  learned 
in  many  things.  Now,  after  rearing  her  up  like  a  **  bom  lady,^  she  saw 
her  pining  and  wasting  before  her  very  eyes,  and  what  was  more  afiect- 
ing  than  fdl,  pieserving  such  an  obstinate  silence.  Many  bitter  tears  did 
the  poor  mother  shed  over  the  failure  of  all  her  long  cherished  hopes, 
and  vainly  lament  the  time  when  she  had  known  nothing  of  these  sad 
cares.  Days  and  weeks  past  on,  and  saw  Statia  more  ill  and  restless,  her 
mother  more  unhappy  and  more  depressed. 

One  fine  day  in  the  end  of  summer,  when  all  things  seemed  animated 
and  joyous,  except  her  own  withering  heart,  the  poor  widow  sat  to  her 
wheel.  She  had  thought  and  thought,  but  thinking,  like  the  fabled  bird, 
brought  no  relief  upon  its  wing.  Things  grew  worse  with  Stalia  every 
day,  and  she  could  now  only  trust  to  Providence  the  mystery  she  couUl 
not  herself  unravel.  As  she  sat  and  drew  out  the  thread  with  a  languid 
iiand,  a  figure  darkened  the  sunshine  of  the  doorway,  and  a  friend  who 
had  come  to  see  her  from  a  few  miles  distant,  came  in  and  sat  down  hf 
her  side. 

"  An*  how  do  you  ^et  on,  Mrs.  Brown  ?*'  she  asked,  ^  though  indeeS 
I  needn't  ask  youy — you're  looking  so  bravely.^ 

^*  I*m  middling,  ma'am,  I  thank  j^ou,"  she  answered.  **  Sure,  as  timeB 
go,  'tis  well  to  be  middling  itself.  And  how  are  all  that  you  Idft  at  home 
getting  on?" 

**  A'thin  what  would  ail  them  this  fine  weather,  an'  it  such  a  beauti- 
ful harvest,  thank  God.  We  are  very  busy  now,  mowin*  and  reapin*. 
Indeed  we  havn't  time  to  be  sick." 

Poor  Mrs.  Brown  sighed  heavily.  Every  one  was  happy  and  contented 
but  herself. 

"  An'  how  is  Statia  goin'  cr?'  said  the  good  natured  visitor.  ^T 
don*t  see  her  here." 

*'  She  went  awhile  ago  to  the  well  for  water,  and  did  not  come  bade 
aince.  Oh!  Shnsy  Purcell,  my  heart  is  breaking  about  that  colleen. 
She  that  was  so  merry  before, — that  never  stopped  singing  from  morning 
tin  night ;  why,  she's  grown  so  sad  that  you'd  hardly  Irnow  her.  She 
doesn't  eat  as  much  as  a  lark,  and  her  cheek,  that  was  once  the  colour  of 
the  rose,  is  now  as  pale  as  death.  I  know  that  something  is  tronblinfg 
her  mind  that  she  doesn't  care  to  teU,  though  she  never  speaks  of  it,  or 
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indeed  of  any  thing  else.  Ohl  my  grief!  the  days  are  gone  by  when 
she  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket  all  day  long.  I  never  felt  so  miserable 
before.  My  heart  will  break, — ^indeed  it  wilL"  She  bent  her  head  on 
the  wheel,  and  the  hot  tears  came  streaming  down. 

**  God  help  ye  both,  you  an*  her,"  said  the  pitying  Mrs.  Forcell. 
**Yoa  don't  know  what  ails  poor  Statia.  But  1*11  tell  you.  Is  she 
privately  married  ?" 

^  No.  Why  should  she  ?*'  stammered  out  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Brown. 
*<  Privately  married,  and  she  only  eighteen  years  old  next  Lady  Day. 
She  is  not  indeed." 

*^  Then  she  ought  to  be,**  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  in  a  low  voice,  but  which 
rang  through  the  ear  and  brain  of  the  other,  like  molten  fire.  She 
sprang  up  with  a  sharp  cry,  almost  to  the  roof  of  that  low  cabin.  Her 
head  grew  dizzy,  her  eyes  became  dim,  her  heart  sick.  She  remembered 
her  daughter's  altered  looks, — ^her  incoherent  words,  her  absent  and 
reserved  manner,  and  all  things  carried  conviction  to  her  mind.  Now 
were  the  sad  thoughts, — the  gloomy  forebodings  of  many  long  miserable 
months,  realized  in  a  way  that  even  in  her  most  unhappy  hours  she  had 
never  even  imagined.  She  had  never  thought  of  this.  Who  could  tell 
her  once  that  she  should  ever  have  to  blush  for  the  dear  child  of  which 
she  was  so  proud?  or  who  could  have  anticipated  this  dreadful  day? 
Like  many  others  of  an  old  family,  she  had  a  large  store  of  national  as 
well  as  family  pride.  This  was  now,  she  thought,  outraged  in  the  nicest 
point*  Her  child,  that  she  often  said  reflected  credit  on  her  native 
parish,  and  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Lishwomen, — had 
become  not  an  ornament  to  the  country  she  was  so  proud  of,  but  a 
Tcproach.  She  could  bear  pain,  and  beggary,  and  suffering,  but  never 
shame.  It  was  a  hard  word ;  but  she  must  now  be  familiarised  to  it/^ 
must  now  apply  it  to  herself.  The  sweet  face  of  the  babe  that  had 
lain  in  her  arms  and  pillowed  its  sleeping  head  on  her  bosom,  and 
smiled  up  into  her  face,  she  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  now.  Was  the 
child  that  she  had  borne,  and  nursed,  and  toiled  for,  that  had  moved  in 
her  poor  cottage  dancing  and  singing  like  a  bird,  making  her  happy 
heart  still  happier,  was  she  reserved  for  this  fate  ?  All  her  fond  hopes 
were  blasted,  her  fervent  prayers  unheard.  All  the  affectionate  yearn- 
ings, all  the  boundless  outpourings  of  a  mothers  love  had  been  outraged, 
and  slighted,  and  cast  away. 

She  sunk  down  again  in  her  chair,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirious  grief. 
She  bent  her  head  on  her  knees,  and  slowly  rocked  herself  to  and  fro, 
with  that  wild  sad  wail  so  indicative  in  her  country  of  extreme  mental 
suffering.  Oh !  that  sad,  ear-piercing  cry  I  Who  that  has  ever  heard  it, 
does  not  remember  it  with  melancholy  awe?  In  its  wild,  and  not  unmu- 
sical cadence,  it  comes  upon  the  ear  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  of  startling 
grief,  that  we  would  vainly  fly  from  and  forget.  Had  Mary  Brown  seen 
her  daughter  in  very  truth  lying  dead  at  her  feet,  she  could  not  lament 
more  deeply  than  she  did  now.    But  grief  could  not  recal  the  past. 
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A  whirlwind  of  rage  now  took  the  place  in  her  sonl  of  the  first  shock 
of  despair.  Her  whole  mind  was  in  a  tnmnlty  an  uproar,  an  agony.  All 
she  had  before  suffered  was  nothing  compared  to  this.  It  absorbed  every 
faculty,  eveiy  feeling :  it  seemed  to  infuse  her  with  new  life.  She  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  followed  by  the  astonished  Mrs.  PurceU,  and  ran  with 
the  speed  of  a  hunted  deer,  down  the  little  path  that  led  to  the  welL  It 
was  only  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  and  there  was  Statia,  sitting  on  a 
atone,  her  empty  pitcher  beside  her,  and  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
weeping  bitterly.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  she  hastily  raised  her  head, 
and  with  a  dismayed  countenance,  saw  her  mother  approaching.  The 
first  look  told  her  that  her  secret  was  discovered,  and  that  she  was  to 
expect  no  mercy,  no  pardon.  She  tried  to  rise,  and  crawl  to  her  mother's 
feet 

*^  Don't  offer  to  come  near  me,"  cried  the  angry  woman— •''don't  attempt 
it,  you  base  thing  that  you  are.  A  hardened  deceiver  you  are,  a  serpent 
that  I  warmed  in  my  bosom,  'tiU  you  stung  me.  A  hard  heart  you  must 
have,  and  a  worse  mind,  to  bring  this  sorrow  and  shame  on  my  grey 
hairs,  and  to  the  family  that  never  knew  what  the  word  meant  until  you 
came  to  tell  them.  Oh  I  you  parricide,  you  have  killed  me,  that's  what 
you  have  done." 

The  poor  girl  to  all  this  answered  only  by  a  low  moan.  She  lay  back 
on  the  rough  stones,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  shining  brown  hair  hanging 
in  disordered  tresses  around  a  face  as  rigid  and  as  cold  as  marble. 

''  God  forgive  you,"  she  went  on, ''  for  I  cannot,  and  what's  more,  will 
not.  That  you  may  never  leave  this  world,  until  he  brings  on  you  as 
much  sorrow  and  misery  as  you  have  heaped  on  me  this  day.  Oh !  GaA 
help  and  pity  me.  Oh  I  that  you  had  died  in  your  cradle,  and  I  with  you, 
before  ei^er  of  us  had  seen  this.  Oh  I  mavrone.  Oh  I  wirra  dheelish ! 
that  I  should  see  this  day." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  keep  down  her  agony. 
The  prostrate  girl  slowly  crawled  to  her  feet,  and  caught  her  by  the 
skirt. 

''  Let  go  my  gown,  I  say,*'  she  screamed  out-^*'  how  dare  you  touch 
me?  The  day  of  fawning  is  gbne  by.  You  must  keep  your  distance, 
I  tell  you,  miss.    That  work  is  all  over  now." 

**  Forgive  me,"  sobbed  the  poor  penitent,  still  clinging  to  her  dress* 
''  Don't  curse  your  child,  mother ;  do  not,  for  Grod's  sake.  Whatever  my 
fate  may  be,  do  not  let  me  go  through  life  with  the  mother's  curse — the 
curse  of  her  that  nursed  and  loved  me.  Any  thing  but  that— dear 
mother,  any  thing  but  that." 

**  Mother,  indeed,"  cried  Mrs.  Brown,  in  a  voice  between  a  scream  and 
a  hysterical  laugh.  '<  No  longer  mother  of  yours,  you  bad,  bad  girL 
Oh  I  Bhee  na  Gloria,  did  I  ever  think  it  would  come  to  this  ?" 

''  Dear  mother,"  cried  Statia,  in  that  sweet  low  tone,  which  the  mother^s 
heart,  obdurate  as  it  was,  yet  vibrated  to  hear.  **  Dear  mother,  but  one 
word.  Oh  I  look  at  me,  forgive  me,  I  am  not  so  guilty  as  yon  thinL   Hate, 
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despise,  but  do  not  cmse  me  until  three  days  are  past.  Tbxee  little  da jb, 
and  70U  shall  know  every  thing — ^indeed  you  shall.  Oh !  mother,  remem- 
iKr  long  a^o — remember  our  seventeen  years  of  love.  Can  you  forget 
that  for  that  time  we  have  slept  side  by  side,  and  worked  and  walked 
together, — ^that  you  were  aU*  the  world  to  me  ?  Forgive  me  for  three 
days,  it  is  all  I  ask.  I  cannot  bear  your  anger,  your  silence — speak  to 
me,,  dear  mother,  I  implore  you  for  God's  sake  to  answer  me — ^I  care  not 
what  you  say,  only  speak.  I  can  endure  any  thing— every  thing.  I  can 
walk  barefoot  through  the  world,  but  I  cannot  outlive  your  love." 

She  looked  up  to  her  mother  s  face,  in  earnest,  trembling  supplication. 
Her  streaming  eyes  were  upturned,  her  hand  convulsively  fastened  in 
the  dress  she  held.  There  was  on  every  feature  sorrow,  and  entreaty, 
and  love.  But  her  trembling  supplication,  her  fervent,  passionate  words, 
were  breathed  into  stony  ears.  Mrs.  Brown  disengaged  the  weak  hand 
that  held  her,  and  the  poor  suppliant  dropt  heavily  on  the  ground. 

"  She  will  not  listen  to  me,**  she  cried  in  desperation — *'  she  will  not 
£brgive  me.     My  God,  you  are  now  my  only  friend." 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  Mrs.  Brown  had  run  back  to  her 
house,  and  in  another  moment  they  heard  her  bolting  the  door,  as  if  to 
prevent  them  from  entering.  There  was  a  deep  calm,  broken  only  by 
the  heavy  moans  of  poor  Statia.  The  compassionate  Mrs.  Purcell  knelt 
down  beside  her,  and  raised  her  head.  She  parted  back  the  long  tangled 
hair  from  her  forehead,  and  tied  it  up  behind  under  its  comb.  '<  God  help 
you,  asthore,*'  she  said — <*  you  have  a  hard  fate  to  struggle  with,  an*  may 
ke  assist  an'  give  you  grace  to  bear  it  patiently.  Oh  !  wirra !  wirra!  an' 
you  such  a  young  craythur,  not  eighteen  all  out.  The  Lord  look  on 
us,  we  don't  know  in  the  morning  what's  to  happen  us  before  the*  day  is 
out.  Some  one  surely  overlooked  you,  agra;  but  for  the  matter  of 
that,  isn't  God's  blessing  to  be  always  preferred  to  the  blessing  of  men. 
If  He  looks  down  on  you  with  an  eye  of  pity,  and  loves  you  still,  you 
needn't  care  what  the  world  says  or  thinks.  But  cheer  up,  darling,  your 
mother  will  forgive  and  forget  yet,  and  ye'U  be  as  happy  as  ever 
ye  were,  an'  that  ye  may.  Get  up.  Stasia, — ^get  up,  asthore,  an*  come 
along." 

'*  Where  to  ?**  cried  poor  Statia,  with  a  wild  look  of  despair ;  '*  where 
to  ?    Where  are  we  to  go  ?'* 

"  Home,  dear, — ^home  to  my  place,  to  be  sure,  where  else  ?  I  dunna 
who  has  a  betther  right  to  ax  you  home  with  them  than  I  have,  that  told 
on  you,  an'  was  the  cause  of  you're  being  turned  out, — no,  that's  not  it. 
It*s  not  turned  out  you  are,  darling,  but  just  that  she's  a  little  vexed  with 
you  for  a  while.  My  hand  to  you,  shell  send  for  yoti  in  a  day  or  two, 
when  she  hears  where  you  are ;  an'  then  youll  be  braver  than  ever,  plase 
God." 

She  raised  the  poor  girl  gently  up,  and  they  proceeded  on  for  a  few 
yards.  When  they  were  turning  off  the  road  that  led  &om  the  h6use, 
poor  Statia  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  at  it  once  more.    She  leant  her 
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head  on  bar  oompAaioii's  ahouldery  and,  Ib  the  folhiese  o€  her  grief  and 
daeolatioii^  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Old  remembrances  cane 
in  npoa  her  seal — old  memories^  that  'till  now  were  sleeping — ^kind 
looks  and  pleasant  words  she  was  never  again  to  hear.  She  felt  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  never  see  that  beloved  home  again — that  she 
was  looking  at  it  for  the  last  time.  There  were  s<Hne  bushes  of  sweet 
briar  growing  about, — she  pulled  a  sprig»  kissed  it  reverently,  and  again 
burst  into  passionate  grief*  What  thoughts  did  not  that  i^urig  call  fortlu 
But  the  appearance  of  Mrs*  Purcell's  horse  and  cart  put  an  end  to  her 
reflections.  Once  more  she  kissed  the  little  branch,  and  carefully  placed 
it  in  her  bosom.  Ck>ntrouling  her  grief  with  a  strong  effort,  she  cast  a 
last  fond  look  at  that  beloved  spot ;  and  leaning  on  the  supporting  amat 
oi  her  kind  friend,,  they  went  away  together. 

Among  no  people  on  the  earth,  is  there  found  such  a  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  unfortunate,  as  there  is  among  the  Irish.  With  them  the 
rule  is,  never  to  enquire  into  the  cause  or  manner  of  sorrow,  but  imme- 
diately to  relieve  it  whatever  it  be.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  my  poor 
countrymen,  the  native  delicacy,  the  untaught  kindness  of  their  natures, 
can  counterbalance  and  redeem  them  all.  With  them  the  soothing  w<»rd 
is  ever  ready — the  kind  voice — the  hand  ever  stretched  out  to  welcome 
and  receive  ;  and  the  cead  millia  falthagh  of  the  Irish,  gushing  freak  and 
warm  from  the  heart.  Food  and  lodging  are  by  them  considered  nothing, 
and  for  the  greatest  charity  that  they  bestow,  the  approval  of  their  own 
hearts  and  the  blessing  of  the  distressed  is  sufficient  reward.  Charity  with 
them  is  spontaneous --it  does  not  stop  to  ponder  or  consider ;  and  like  all 
their  other  impulses,  it  springs  forth  pure  and  unadulterated  from  their 
simple  and  unreflecting  hearts. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Brown  was  alone,  in  her  desolate  home.  A 
stupor,  like  that  of  death,  bad  come  upon  her,  weighing  down  both  body 
and  mind.  On  her  return  from  the  well,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  a 
chair,  where  the  evening  still  found  her.  Meal  time  was  past  and  gone, 
but  no  thought  of  eating  had  she.  The  shadows  of  evening  had  stolen 
over  all  things.  The  few  flowers  outside  the  door  had  long  since  closed 
up  their  fragrant  beUs,  and  the  universal  quiet  and  silence  of  night 
brought  repose  And  healing  to  every  thing,  except  her  weary  heart.  For 
her  the  solitude  of  night  could  bring  no  rest, — ^the  radiance  of  day  could 
not  impart  a  charm.  She  had  built  up  an  idol,  and  loved  it  with  a . 
mother's,  an  Irish  mother's  fond  idolatry,  and  it  had  crumbled  into  dust. 
She  was  poor  before,  what  of  that  ?  She  was  rich  in  decent  industry,  in 
virtuous  independence,  and  what  had  she  now  ? — ^nothing  but  disgrace. 
She  was  now  to  endure  the  pity,  the  comments  of  her  neighbours,  and 
hear  them  say,  <*  We  all  knew  no  good  could  come  of  her  great  notions 
of  breeding  and  edaeatioa,  and  the  like.  This  is  the  woman  that  got  her 
daughter  taught  to  read  and  writer  and  brought  her  up  better  than  the 
children  of  her  neighbours.  See  now  the  end  of  it.**  She  must  now 
suffer  all  this. 
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The  night  came  at  lasti  and  then  another  day,  and  another  long  weary 
night.  Oh  1  how  miserable  she  was.  She  still  lived  on,  if  that  stale  of 
being  in  which  she  esdsted  may  be  called  life.  Her  former  wild  rage  had 
given  place  to  a  carelessness  of  life,  a  numbnessi  a  torpor  that  nothing 
could  dissolve.  Her  eyes  were  dry  and  stony:  she  remembered  that 
long  ago  she  could  cry  for  a  neighbour's  trouble,  she  had  now  no  tears  for 
her  own.  She  turned  away  from  her  food  with  loathing — she  wouldn't  go  to 
the  door,  lest  she  should  see  a  human  face.  She  had  loved  her  daughter 
intensely,  and  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  her  love  and  hope  for 
her,  was  now  the  greatness  of  her  disappointment.  She  lived  on,  from 
day  to  day,  without  a  wish,  without  a  hope— careless  of  the  future,  ex« 
isting  only  in  the  past. 

It  might  be  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  her  daughter  left  her,  that 
she  sat  one  evening  brooding  over  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  a 
fire.  Her  thoughts  had  taken  a  milder  and  holier  channel,  and  she  was 
calling  to  mind  the  time  when  Statia  was  an  innocent  child  beside  h^ 
knee.  Ah  I  that  was  a  blessed  time, — she  had  no  trouble  or  grief  then. 
She  remembered  that  when  she  sat  to  work,  Statia  would  take  a  book, 
and  read  for  her  about  some  wonderful  country  across  the  sea,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  dressed  out  in  beads  and  feathers,  and  where  the  bread 
grew  upon  trees.  Now  that  her  first  burst  of  f uiy  had  passed  away,  how 
her  heart  yearned  to  take  back  to  aU  its  old  love  her  erring,  but  penitent, 
and  still  dear  child.  Let  the  world  frown  on  them  as  it  might,  th^ 
would  still  have  each  other ;  let  it  talk  and  sneer  now,  she  could  bear 
it  alL  She  looked  to  the  window,  to  try  if  she  could  see  a  passing 
shadow — any  thing  like  that  her  heart  leaped  up  and  longed  for.  A 
fight  hand  was  laid  on  the  latch-^he  gasped  for  breath — ^it  opened-^it 
was  only  a  young  child  that  Statia  loved. 

She  came  in  with  a  cage  and  bird  in  her  hand.  ^  Good  evening,  Mrs. 
Brown,"  she  said ;  **  any  news  of  Statia, yet?   Will  she  be  back  soon?" 

**  I  don't  know,  indeed,'*  faltered  the  poor  widow, — **  I  didn't  see  her 
since.    I  can't  say  when  she*ll  be  back." 

**  I  want  her  badly  now,'*  said  the  child,  laying  down  her  cage  on  the 
table ;  **  this  poor  bird  is  pining  away,  and  I  don*t  know  what  to  do  with 
it.     She  was  always  handy  about  birds,  and  flowers,  and  other  things.** 

Mrs.  Brown  made  her  no  answer,  and  she  went  on : — "  Statia  herself 
had  a  linnet  once,  and  it  fell  sick,  just  as  mine  is  now.  She  nursed  it 
night  and  day,  and  went  very  far  off  into  the  mountains,  looking  for 
some  thing  that  she  knew  he  loved.  But  for  aU  that  care  he  died,  and  I 
saw  her  crying  over  him.  She  said  it  was  one  you  gave  her,  when  it  was 
very  young,  a  long  time  ago." 

**  My  poor  Statia,  my  good,  gentle  girl,"  cried  the  poor  mother,  who 
had  been  greatly  affect^  by  the  talk  of  the  innocent  child ;— ><'  she  is  sick 
now  herself,  maybe,  without  any  one  to  nnrse  or  attend  or.  Sad  days  she 
has  seen  since  Uie  linnet  died,  God  help  her.*' 

^<  Yo)i  must  bring  her  back,"  said  her  artless  companion ;  '<  we  are  all 
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▼ery  lonesome  after  Statia.  She  used  to  ran  over  almoflt  every  day  to 
our  place,  and  we  all  miss  her  ever  so  much.  The  flowers  she  sowed  for 
me  are  now  np  a  great  piece  above  the  earth,  and  she  promised  to  trans- 
plant them.  I  have  a  new  book  too,  and  I  want  her  to  tell  me  what  the 
pictures  are  all  about.  But  above  all  things,  I  want  her  about  Uiis  poor 
bird ;  for  if  she  does  not  come  back,  and  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it,  I  am 
sure  it  will^e.** 

<<  Be  very  careful,  and  Tm  sure  nothing  will  happen  it,**  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  trying  to  say  wmething,    "  If  you  keep  it  warm,  it  may  recover.'' 

The  child  shook  her  head,  "  I  never  loved  anything  very  much  that  it 
did  not  die.  There  was  my  little  brother  that  I  loved  ever  so  well,  and 
he  died  while  I  was  at  my  grandmother's.  When  I  came  home,  they 
brought  me  to  see  his  grave,  and  I  put  all  my  flowers  on  it,  and  did  so 
ever  since.  And  for  that  very  reason  Tm  afiaid  of  the  poor  bird.  But 
I  was  forgetting  Statia :  Airs.  Brown,  you  must  send  for  her  again,  you 
must  indeed." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  and  she  began  to  see  from  her  compa- 
nion's silence  and  evident  distress,  that  there  was  something  wrong. 

'<  She  is  sick  then,"  she  cried,  with  a  very  sorrowful  face,  <'  or  maybe 
she  is  dead.  Oh !  dear,  oh !  dear,  I  shall  have  to  get  flowers  now  for 
two  graves." 

In  an  agony  of  grief,  she  laid  her  head  on  Mrs.  Brown*s  lap,  and 
sobbed  bitterly.  The  bereaved  mother  had  not  thought  of  death  till  now, 
and  the  idea  was  too  much  for  her.  The  child's  exclamations,  her  pas- 
sionate weeping,  touched  the  right  chord.  The  fountains  of  her  heart 
broke  through  their  icy  barrier,  and  her  tears  gushed  down  warm  and 
thick  on  the  bright  head  of  the  child. 

In  a  short  time  the  door  again  opened,  and  they  both  started  up.  The 
child  hastily  dried  her  tears,  and  kissing  her  companion,  took  up  her 
cage  and  gUded  softly  away.  The  new  visitor,  who  was  a  tall  powerful 
man,  ent^ed  at  the  moment,  with  the  usual  salutation  of,  <<  Grod  save  all 
here." 

<<  God  save  you  kindly.  Jack  Furcell "  she  replied  in  a  broken  voice ; 
for  she  remembered  what  a  sad  scene  she  had  passed  through,  on  the  day 
that  his  wife  was  there. 

<'  You're  lonesome  now,  Mary,"  he  said,  *<  without  Statia ;  an'sure  no 
wondher,  your  comrade  for  so  many  years.  What  brought  me  to  you 
now  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  see  her  she's,  at  my  place.  An'  the  more  haste 
you  make  the  betther,  for  poor  Statia  will  never  see  the  grey  dawn." 

«<  My  Grod,"  she  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to 
heaven,  until  the  balls  were  lost  in  the  sockets.  She  clasped  her  hands 
over  her  bosom,  and  every  limb  shook  and  shivered  as  with  a  palsy  stroke. 

"  See  now,"  he  went  on,  <'if  this  isn't  what  I  call  a  downright  rael 
hardship.  To  rear  a  child  as  dacently  as  yours  was  reared  is  no  joke, 
and  to  have  it  all  end  this  way.  But  don't  be  downcast,  ma*am  dear ;  you 
done  your  duty  by  her,  sure  enough,  an*  never  spared  yourself,  where  she 
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was  concerneci,  as*  if  yoaVe  noi  lewwAcil  in  Uds  lif«»  7011  /mil  in  tiia 
next.  An*  aoreto  think  that  you  did  d0  jomr  dntf  hy  her,  ia  a  groat 
comfort  now.  If  she  married,  an'  i««nt  off  to  Amertlgey,  an*  died  tfaetv^ 
in  them  wild  lonesome  woods  an'  pkoes^  joq  might  nerer  knovr  whether 
she  was  alive  or  dead,  or  if  70U  did  know  it,  twould  ho  almost  as  hodL 
Tou*d  be  thinking  thin  that  she  died  far  away  from  her  people,  withovl 
a  christian  hand  to  retch  her  a  cup  of  wather,  or  even  to  close  her  ejca. 
But  the  case  is  different  now,  an'  you  ought  to  be  thankfiiL  that  it  is. 
She's  lying  sni^  and  brave  in  my  own  bed  beyant,  and  anythiA^  she 
wants  is  there  for  her,  though  I  say  it  that  oughtn't  to  say  it.  An'  she 
has  yourself  to  the  fore,  to  wake  her  daoently,  and  lay  her  along  side  fa^ 
poor  father.    An'  isn't  that  a  comfort  too»  if  you'd  only  think  so.*' 

<<  What  ails  her.  Jack  avick  ?"  interrupted  Mrs*  Brown,  ^  tell  it  o«t  at 
wanst,  sure  it  can't  be  worse  than  it  is." 

''  Why  thin  many  things  ails  the  crayther,  ma'am  dear,  an'  the  heart 
breaking  wid  her  entirely  is  worst  of  all.  Yesterday  she  fell  very  rick, 
an'  afther  going  through  a  power,  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  and 
the  docthor  that  we  sent  for,  as  well  as  Molly  Mae,  says  she*ll  never  see 
the  morning  sun  rise  agin.  WeU,  whin  she  heard  she  was  to  die,  an'  a 
hard  thing  it  is  for  any  one  to  hear,  let  alone  a  young  craythur  like  her, 
'  send  for  the  priest,'  says  she,  '  an'  send  for  my  mother,  'till  I  see  her 
before  I  die.  An'  tell  her,'  says  she,  *■  that  Fm  married,  though  I  could  not 
tell  it,  nor  my  husband's  name  before,  by  rason  of  an  oath  he  made  me 
take;  but  I  can  tell  it  now  that  Fm  on  my  death  bed;  an*  I  hope  mj 
mother  will  forgive  me  for  all  the  sorrow  I  heaped  on  her,  an'  blesa  me 
before  I  go,  and  let  me  die  in  her  arms/  says  she,  the  crayther.  Yorra 
if  you  war  listenin'  to  her,  and  that  your  heart  was  med  of  the  hard  flinty 
conshumin  to  me  but  it  would  melt  to  hear  her,  so  it  would." 

<<  Married  or  single,  she's  all  the  same  to  me  noir,  though  thank  Ged 
that  she  %%  married.  No  one  can  say  anything  more  now,  than  that  she  was 
heedless  and  unfortunate ;  but  sure  no  one  suffered  by  that  but  herself, 
poor  thing. — Fm  ready  now,  Jack  dear,  let  us  hurry  away,  an'  lose  no 
more  time." 

The  farmer's  horse  and  cart  were  outside  the  door,  he  helped  her  up, 
and  they  proceeded  on  in  silence.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  words. 
One  idea,  that  of  her  injured  dying  child,  whom  she  had  treated  so 
harshly,  alone  engrossed  it.  She  remembered  how  she  had  spumed  the 
suppliant,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  crying  in  the  despairing  tones  of  a 
breaking  heart,  for  three  days-— three  little  days.  She  pressed  her  hands 
tightly  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to  stifle  these  sad  thoughts ;  but  never  word 
or  sign  told  her  inward  emotion. 

The  cart  stopped  at  last  at  the  farmer's  door.  Mrs.  Porcell  came  out 
herself  to  assist  her  down,  and  led  her  into  the  house  in  sQence.  A  few 
children  sat  cowering  at  the  fire ;  but  not  a  sound  was  amongst  theacu 
When  she  came  to  the  door  of  the  inner  room,  she  paused  for  a  moment 
to  arm  herself  with  fortitude,  to  collect  her  thoughts,  to  call  up^  all  her 
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powers  of  patience^  or  endurance.  She  beafd  a  short  breathing  wilUs ; 
a  few  stifled  moans  that  thriHed  to  her  very  heart :  she  went  in>  and' 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

There  were  no  enrtains  on  the  litde  bed ;  bnt  npon  a  pillow^  and  sheets' 
as  white  as  snow,  lay  the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  the  beautafdl 
Statia  Brown.  She  seemed  exhansted  by  long  and  great  suffering,  for 
she  lay  back,  her  eyes  closed,  and  giving  no  sign  of  life  but  the  thick 
breathing  and  the  moans.  The  &ir  face  was  pale  and  worn,  the  closed 
eyes  deep  sunken ;  but  the  skin  of  the  lid  was  so  fair,  that  one  could 
almost  see  the  deep  blue  of  the  eye  beneath.  The  soft  brown  hair  was 
lying  close  to  the  cheek  and  brow^  all  damp  and  chill.  One  hand  lay 
outside  the  clothes,  fast  closed;  but  oh!  so  fair  and  small,  and  worn 
almost  to  the  bone. 

Her  mother  stood  over  her,  and  gazed  with  dry  glassy  eyes  upon  this 
sad  wreck.  She  could  not  move,  or  speak,  or  cry ;  but  stood  silent  and 
tearless  beside  all  she  had  loved  on  earth:  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  her  heart  was  broken.  Was  this  Statia,  her  light-hearted  beautiful 
girl  ?  The  past  and  future  were  all  forgotten  by  her.  She  had  now  no 
thought,  no  hope,  nothing !     She  stood  mutely  by,  and  gazed. 

"  Statia  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Purcell,  after  a  little  time,  "  here  is  your 
mother,  won't  you  speak  to  her,  agra." 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  when  her  mother's  face  met  hers,  she 
uttered  a  low  cry  of  joy.  A  happy  and  triumphant  smile  lit  upon  her 
whole  countenance.  She  flung  one  arm  round  her  mother's  neck,  and 
with  the  other  hand,  held  out  something  to  her — it  was  her  marriage  ringu 

The  tenderness,  the  touching  beauty  and  purity  of  this  action,  melted 
all  around  her  into  tears.  Her  mother  flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  and  every  limb  trembled  and  shook  again.  •* 

"  Don't  fret  so,  mother  asthore,"  said  the  poor  girl,  *'  maybe  'tis  all 
for  the  best,  we  could  not  always  be  so  happy  as  we  were.  Oh !  how  I 
wish  I  had  told  you  everything  before  now,  and  not  minded  that  foolish 
vow ;  but  it's  God's  will,  and  we  must  not  repine." 

"  Statia,"  said  her  mother,  in  a  hollow  tone :  "  will  you  forgive  me,  your 
poor  mother,  a  cushla  machree,  forgive  her,  and  don't  let  her  go  down  to 
the  grave,  without  forgiveness  for  the  black  wrong  she  did  you  ?  When 
you  were  ill  and  heart  sore,  I  drove  you  from  the  roof  that  sheltered  you, 
and  forced  you  to  seek  from  strangers  a  place  to  breathe  your  last  sigh  in.. 
God  reward  them  that  were  better  to  you  than  your  own.  When  you 
knelt  at  my  feet,  and  prayed,  and  begged,  I  would  not  listen  to  yon. 
It  was  your  mother,  ma  lamma  dheelish,  that  laid  you  where  you  are,  and 
whose  cruelty  broke  your  heart  And  now  that  you're  going,  and  leaving 
me  a  bird  alone  in  the  world  after  you,  cushla  machree,  will  you  for* 
give  me?*' 

^  Oh  I  mother,  what  words  are  these  ?  there  was  no  one  at  aU  to  be  blamed 
but  myself,  and  sure  God  punished  my  wilfulness  and  disobedience*  I 
was  a  foolish,  silly  girl ;  I  had  no  right  to  marry  any  one  without  your 
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consent,  and  wbat  wonder  that  the  passion  oyercame  yon,  not  knowing 
how  things  were  ?  Grod  sees  what  a  good  mother  you  were  to  me;  strag- 
gling with  poverty  and  scarce  times,  you  brought  me  up  creditably ;  and 
if  I  did  not  torn  out  as  well,  as  fortunate  as  others,  no  one  can  blame 
you,  mother  darling — ^you  did  your  best  since  the  time  that  I  was  a  little 
child  in  your  arms :  yon  never  said  or  did  a  thing  that  I  cannot  remem- 
ber now  in  love.  Grod  comfort  you,  dear  mother^  when  I'm  gone,  and 
shed  upon  your  soul  His  holy  love  and  peace." 

"  Who  is  your  husband,  Statia  asthore?"  she  asked,  "  who  is  he^  or 
where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  " 

But  Statia  could  not  answer  now.  At  the  mention  of  her  husband,  all 
her  firmness  and  resignation  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed  and  cried  on  her 
mother's  bosom.  Poor  creature !  her  fortitude  and  patience  were  no 
proof  against  the  agony  called  up  by  that  name.  Though  in  the  arms  of 
death,  human  affection  and  regret  for  the  lost  still  clung  to  her  heart*  in 
their  first  freshness.  '<  Alas !  alas !  she  cried,  <<  he  is  still  and  quiet  too^ 
poor  fellow !     Oh !  mother,  he  is  dead  and  gone." 

The  poor  widow  looked  at  Mrs.  Purcell  for  an  explanation,  who  said, 
<<  his  name  was  Jemmy  O'Callaghan :  don't  you  remimber  him,  that  was 
livin'  wid  his  imcle  in  the  little  house,  down  near  the  wather  ?  His 
father  lives  across  in  Carrigaholt,  a  hard,  dose  man,  that  thought  to  get 
a  great  match  entirely  for  his  son :  whin  he  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  in- 
cinced  that  he  sent  for  his  son  at  wanst  Well,  poor  Jemmy  lost  no 
time  in  going  home,  the  wind  riz  up,  and  the  sae  was  roarin'  about  them, 
and  the  boat  capsized  with  himself  an'  all  that  was  with  him.  But 
Where's  the  use  of  talking  now  ?  His  father  is  as.  badly  off  as  we  are,  and 
hasn't  him  now,  here  or  there,  though  'tisn't  for  him  we  are  sorry ;  but 
for  the  crayther  that  lost  him,  an'  herself  too  into  the  bargain.** 

<<Baise  me,  mother,"  cried  the  dying  girl,  ^  the  air  is  hot  and  heavy — 
I  cannot  breathe." 

''  My  Grod,  restore  her  to  me,  sweet  Jesus,"  sobbed  the  miseraUe 
mother.  "  Give  me  back  my  child,  even  for  thine  own  name's  sake.  Give 
her  back  to  me,  to  be  the  light  of  my  eyes  and  my  heart's  idol ;  take 
from  me  all  I  have,  only  leave  me  her.  Give  me  sorrow,  pain  and 
poverty — only  leave  me  her— only  leave  me  her." 

She  looked  up  in  a  maze  of  wild  agony.  A  change  had  come  in  her 
child — a  dark  shade  had  stolen  over  the  fair  sweet  face.  Her  breathing 
grew  still  thicker  and  shorter ;  a  dull  heavy  glaze  came  in  her  eyes ;  her 
lips  were  distorted  with  a  slight  convulsion,  and  her  chest  heaved  up 
and  down. 

^  Air,  more  air,"  she  gasped  out,  ^'how  hot  and  suffocating  it  is  grow- 
ing. Open  the  window,  for  heaven's  sake,  that  I  may  breathe.  Let 
some  one  bring  a  candle.  I  cannot  see  ye.  Come  near  me,  mother, 
asthore, — nearer  still — give  me  your  hand — let  me  feel  you.  Baise  me 
-~more  light— more  air.    My  sweet  Saviour,  forgive  me.    Ah ! ^ 

She  fell  back.    There  were  a  few  slight  throbs, — a  little  motion  of  the 
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lipSy — the  eyelids  quivered,  and  then  sunk  and  moved  no  more.  No  one 
spoke.  There  is  a  quiet  and  sanctity  pervading  the  presence  of  death 
that  cannot  he  easily  dissolved.  She  lay  so  still  and  motionless,  and  was 
so  fair  and  heauUful  in  her  repose,  that  they  could  not  hreak  the  pro- 
found silence.  She  had  no  thought  now  of  them, — no  consciousness  of 
their  grief  or  despair.  She  was  in  another  and  a  loftier  presence — the 
veil  withdrawn  from  her  eyes, — what  then  was  their  grief  to  her? 
They  might  cry  and  scream  ever  so  loudly  now,  it  could  not  pierce  the 
closed  ear,  or  penetrate  to  the  still  and  passionless  and  silent  heart. 

^*  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me,  Statia?"  said  the  desolate  mother,  after 
a  long  awful  pause.  **  Speak  to  your  poor  mother,  my  heart's  idol.  I 
thought  when  we  met,  you'd  have  a  deal  of  talk  for  me,  and  yet  you  say 
nothing.  You  were  ever  a  kind  and  gentle  thing,  that  would  stoop 
down  to  save  a  worm ;  now  the  meanest  creature  that  crawls  has  the 
gift  of  life,  and  to  you, — ^the  humane  and  good  hearted,  it  is  denied. 
The  poor  heggars  that  wander  ahout  for  their  food,  and  lie  down  hy  the 
ditch  side  to  rest»  they  can  live  and  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  light  of  sum- 
mer, and  you  must  die.  You  are  past  sorrow  now, — ^your  poor  mother 
cannot  fret  or  grieve  you  any  more,  and  shut  her  door  against  you,  and 
curse  you,  like  a  thing  that  she  was  ashamed  to  own.  The  little  child 
that  you  were  fond  of,  loved  and  missed  you,  though  your  mother  didn't 
do  it.  She,  that  only  for  the  anger  and  passion,  loved  you  ahove  them 
all,  and  now  what  can  repay  me  for  your  loss  ? — ^my  idol,  my  heart's 
treasure  you  were — my  gentle  colleen  bawn.** 

<<  Why  then,  God  comfort  you,  Mary  Brown,**  said  the  compassionate 
Mrs.  IQurcell,  taking  her  hand,  on  which  her  own  tears  fell  fast.  *^  God 
comfort  you,  an'  He  wiU,  an'  don't  take  on  so.  Where  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
She's  gone  now." 

*<  She  was  a  happy  girl  once ;"  she  went  on,  heedless  of  the  interruption. 
*<No  bird  was  so  happy  as  she  was;  and  the  merrier  she  was,  the 
faster  she  worked.  She  had  the  typhus  fever  once,  and  her  beautiful 
hair  was  all  cut  off.  *  Keep  a  lock  of  it,  mother/  says  she,  <  to  think  of 
me  if  I  die.'    I  have  kept  it  in  my  bosom  ever  since  ;  see,  here  it  is." 

She  drew  forth  a  paper  from  her  bosom,  and  opening  it,  showed  them 
a  long  tress  of  shining  brown  hair. 

*^  It  is  a  long  time  since,"  she  said,  ''  but  ye  see  how  carefully  I  have 
kept  it.  I  never  will  part  with  it.  God  heard  my  prayers  then ;  I  was 
worthier  than  I  am  now.  She  used  to  read,  and  work,  and  sing  for  me ; 
slie  was  my  all.  Alas  I  I  have  nothing  now.  How  am  I  to  go  home 
without  her  ?  How  am  I  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and  live  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  never  'to  see  her, — ^never  to  hear  her  blessed  voice  again  ? 
I  can't  do  it.  I  can't.  Your  poor  mother  couldn't  live  without  you, 
a  grau  gal,  agus  colleen  machree !  How  could  I  live  on,  thinking  of 
you,  asthore,  and  looking  at  the  white  daisies  growing  over  you  ?  I  can 
never  be  happy  again, — you  that  made  up  all  my  happiness  is  lying 
there  before  me,   stiff,    and  silent,  and  broken  hearted,    and   dead. 
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The  prop  of  my  age-^mj  darling  girl^-mavoiinieen  dheelish — ooj  poor 
Irird !" 

Whj  should  we  farther  analyse  the  heart,  or  trace  the  woridi^ 
within  it,  of  grief,  despair,  remorse  ?    We  are  all  familiar  wiUi  the 
£tory  of  Rachel, — ^her  who  wept  in  passion  for  her  children^  uid  refused 
to  he  comforted,  hecause  they  were  not.    The  poetic  and  passionate 
grief  of  the  mother  of  Ramah  is  often  hrought  hefore  us, — not  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Scriptuie,  hut  in  the  every  day  scenes  of  life,  hgr 
the  fervour  and  intensity  of  that  of  the  Irish  one.    Who  loves  ao  in- 
tensely as  she  does?    What  grief  is  so  fervent,  so  passionately  expressed 
as  hers  ?    Poor  Mary  Brown  was  deprived  of  the  only  living  h^ng  to 
which  her  heart  might  cling.    She  waSj  to  use  her  own  words,  a  hiid 
alone>  and  remorse  for  her  unkindness  and  severity  sdU  more  aggra- 
vated her  despair. 

At  the  usual  time,  poor  Statia  was  laid  in  her  solitary  grave.  Tliere 
were  many  tears  shed  over  the  unadorned  mound,  hy  those  who  remem- 
hered  her  goodness  and  mourned  her  hard  fate.  But  the  sorrowful,  the 
curious,  and  those  who  from  mere  idleness  joined  the  sad  throng,  soon 
went  their  way ;  and  one  silent  and  solitary  figure  alone  remained  in 
the  churchyard.  What  to  her  was  the  world  now, — ^its  pily, — ^its  con- 
dolence,— its  remarks  ?  her  world  w&s  that  spot  of  freshly  moved  earth. 
She  had  sat  down  beside  the  grave,  and  silent  and  motionless  waited  there 
for  many  long  hours.  Her  cloak  had  fallen  from  her,  and  h^  uncovered 
head  was  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  blast,  but  she  did  not  feel  it. 
She  was  bent  forward,  and  her  sunken  heavy  eye  fixed  intently  upon 
the  one  spot,  with  a  wild  searching  gaze ;  her  whole  heart  was  in  that 
grave. 

When  the  night  came  she  went  home,  but  morning  {found  her  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  ensuing  day  too.  On  the  third  evening,  she  had 
raked  away  all  the  loose  atones  and  rubbish,  and  smoothed  the  heaped 
up  mound,  and  sat  as  before,  quietly  watching.  She  was  so  occupied 
'by  her  own  thoughts,  that  she  did  not  feel  the  approach  of  a  person  who 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  kind  viuce.  She 
looked  up  into  his  face, — it  was  Jack  Purcell. 

<<  Come  home,  Mary,'*  he  said  to  her  soothingly,  **  come  home,  agrau. 
The  wind  here  is  desperate  bad  entirely,  an*  I  see  a  grate  big  shower 
there  beyant,  an*  'twill  be  down  on  us  in  no  time.  This  is  no  place  for 
you  to  be.    Come  home,  dear.'* 

"  I  have  no  home,"  she  answered,  "  but  where  she  is.  I  went  back  to 
the  cabin  the  other  night,  an'  looked  about  for. her,  but  I  could  see  her 
no  where.  I  called  her  once,  and  over  again,  but  she  never  came  to  me. 
How  could  she  ?^ 

'^  Aye,  indeed,"  he  replied,  ''  how  could  she  ?  Gbd  help  you,  the  mis- 
fortune an'  the  grief  is  getting  the  betther  of  you  entirely,  so  it  is.  Oh ! 
Mary,  where  is  all  your  patience  gone  to?  You  ought  to  remimher  that 
it  is  not  struggling  with  poverty  an'  suffering  she  is,  bat  gone  home  to 
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bar  good  Grod ;"  (he  stc^^ped  and  lifted  his  hat  leveiently  from  his  head) 
^  this  sleep,  deep  as  it  is,  won't  last  for  ever ;  don't  jou  know  that  yell 
meet  again  ?  God's  mercy  is  very  great)  greater  than  even  our  sins. 
Doesn't  He  tell  us  to  he  hopin'  on  always^  and  to  trust  to  Him  as  to  a 
rook.    Don't  you  hear  me,  Mary  ?" 

^  Do  I  hear  what  P*  she  repeated,  looking  round  her  anxiously.  ^  I 
hear  something,  surety,  but  it  is  not  her.  I  may  call  her  ever  so  much« 
but  she  won't  answer  me  now.  My  Grod  1  how  many  weary  days  and 
nights  more  am  I  to  spend,  and  not  a  sight  of  her  to  gladden  my  old 
eyes?" 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  looked  up  into 
Jmt  iaee  with  all  the  tenderness  and  pity  of  a  woman,  '<  I  have  ohildn 
nyaelf,'*  be  said,  <'  an'  I  know  how  to  feel  for  you.  If  cutting  off  one 
of  my  own  limbs  would  bring  her  back  to  you,  Grod  sees  bow  cheerfully 
I'd  do  it.  But  nothing  can  bring  her  back.  We  must,  you  know,  suffer 
either  in  this  world  or  the  next,  and  maybe  'tis  for  your  own  saltation 
God  s^s  fit  to  afflict  you." 

"  Go  away.  Jack  Purcell,  I  bid  you,"  she  said.  *'  Go  home  and  don't 
mind  me.  Tour  oibr  is  kindly  meant,  I  know ;  but  I  can't  go  wil^  you, 
and  I  don't  want  any  one  here.  Come  over  to  me.  Here  is  the  key  oi 
my  ehest  The  money  that  you'll  find  in  it,  I  intended  for  her,  I  have 
no  use  of  money  now.    Take,  and  keep  it  for  her  sake." 

His  face  assumed  a  dark  and  stem  look,  and  he  started  back  angrily 
A  few  paces.  ^'  An'  is  it  me  you  ask,"  he  exclaimed, ''  to  do  such  a  mean 
thing  ?  Don't  insult  me,  by  offering  payment  for  a  little  kindness  and 
charity  to  a  suffering  fellow-creatore.  Take  back  your  goold,  Mary 
Brown.  I  don't  want  it,  an'  what's  more,  I  scorn  it.  It  wasn't  for  it  I 
gave  the  crayther  a  bit  an'  sup,  an'  the  shelter  of  my  roof,  but  for  her 
own  sake,  an'  for  the  love  of  God.  An'  now  you  offer  me  money  for  it. 
Oh !  my  counthry,  will  I  ever  let  it  be  said,  that  one  from  ould  Ireland 
did  such  a  mane  dirty  act  ?  Yerra !  what  else  would  it  be  but  givin* 
the  strangers  a  handle  agin  us?  Thin  indeed  they  might  talk.  Fa  a 
poor  man — I  can't  deny  that — but  I'm  an  honest  one,  and  an  Irishman 
—every  incb  of  me,  thank  God.  Selling  the  shelter  of  my  roof  I 
swapping  ould  Irish  hospitality  for  a  few  dirty  pieces  of  goold! 
Heavens  above !  did  any  one  ever  hear  of  the  like  I" 

^'Tisn't  for  the  bit  and  sup,  Jack;  I  don't  mean  that;"  she  said, 
**  but  'tis  for  your  kindness  to  herself.  You  might  give  your  greatest 
enemy  a  week's  shelter  of  your  roof;  but  it  is  only  to  a  friend  you'd 
give  the  kind  look  and  the  soft  word,  and  the  miUia  fslthagh  you  gave  to 
her.  I  have  no  relation,  an'  yoo  were  my  best  friend.  Take  it  for  her 
sake ;  she  doesn't  want  it  now,— neither  do  L  If  it  was  ten  times  as 
much,  I  don't  begrudge  it  to  you.  I  can't  forget  that  only  for  you  and 
yours,  she  might  have  breatiied  her  last  by  ihe  ditch  side.  Asthore 
machreel    my  heart's  darling  she  was,  what  a  hard  fate  was  her's!" 
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She  covered  her  face  passionately  with  her  hands,  and  the  tears  came 
dropping  down  through  the  long  wasted  fingers. 

The  good  farmer  cast  his  own  rough  hand  across  his  eyes.  '*  I  can't 
stand  this  any  longer,"  he  said  mentally.  **  Fll  go  for  Shusy,  and  majbe 
she  might  knock  some  rights  in  her,  and  persuade  her  to  come  home  <mt 
of  this  lonesome  place."  He  then  added  aloud,  *^Tm  going  away  a 
dawny  step ;  but  1*11  be  back  in  no  time,  and  Shusy  too.  Don't  lave 
that  now,  for  fear  we'd  miss  you  till  we  come  again.** 

She  did  not  answer  or  heed  him  in  the  least.  She  did  not  even  turn 
her  head  to  see  him  go,  but  remained  in  the  same  position  by  the  grave. 
He  hurried  off,  and  in  a  short  time  returned  with  his  good  natured  wife, 
thinking  that  the  latter  might  induce  her  to  return  with  them.  She  had 
fallen  over  the  grave ;  they  called  her,  but  she  did  not  answer  them ; 
the  farmer  took  her  hand,  but  it  dropt  again  from  his  touch ;  he  raided 
her  head ;  it  was  dull  and  heavy  as  a  stone. 

**  Oyeh !  millia  murther,"  he  said.  **  I  knew  how  'twould  be.  She 
has  fretted  herself  into  a  fit  of  sickness ;  or  maybe  'tis  in  a  faint 
she  is." 

^'Tis  neither.  Jack,**  said  his  wife,  weeping  bitterly.  <*The  poor 
sowl  is  dead  at  last.  Oh !  may  God  have  mercy  on  her,  and  grant  her 
forgiveness  and  peace.  An'  sure  it  was  in  his  mercy  he  sent  for  her. 
Her  reason  and  her  mind  were  gone  almost  with  all  the  throubles ;  an' 
what  business  had  she  here  ?  Her  hand  is  fast  closed— -open  it.  Jack- 
there  is  something  in  it  she  wanted  to  save,  or  to  have  buried  with  her, 
maybe." 

They  opened  the  hand  with  difficulty,  and  something  dropped  out 
heavily  on  the  grass.  They  took  it  up ;  it  was  her  poor  girl's  lock  of 
hair  and  marriage  ring. 


STANZAS. 

Td       *       *       *       * 

When  ii%bt  casts  her  mantle  of  shadows  arooadt 
As  sleepiofl:  lie  hoshM  every  feeUng  and  soand» 
And  the  sorrows,  the  Joys,  and  the  passions  of  lifs^ 
Like  the  ocean  in  calm  are  bat  visions  of  strife, 

Then,  then,  do  I  think  of  thee  I 

When  the  f  atnre— ah !  dream-like  I  an  tinged  witfa  deUght* 
Opos  forth  its  fair  prospect  to  gladden  my  sight- 
When  the  beauties  of  eve,  an  oncheqner'd  by  sorrow, 
Olre  promise  that  love  may  yet  dawn  for  the  mocrow. 

Oh  1  then  do  I  think  of  thee  I 

Or  mourning  the  changes  that  time  M  oft  bring! 
0*er  hopes  that  decay-^  wlildi  memory  ciingi» 
As  its  hve  to  the  flower,  Iho*  broken  its  stem— 
Or  its  light  to  the  diamond,  tfao*  Bhlv«r*d  tlM  gem. 

Mil,  still,  do  I  think  of  thee  I 
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MT  HOUSE. 

I  cannot  be  out  of  sorts  with  my  house,  for  the  apartments  in  it  are 
large  and  spacious,  weU  windowed,  well  ventilated,  and  so  excellently 
arranged,  (I  intend  no  boasting)  as  to  ensure  so  far  as  possible  the  com- 
fort— ^nay,  the  health  of  the  visitors  who  consent  temporarily  to  occupy 
them.  Verily,  *tis  an  open  house.  Not  a  month  passeth,  during  which 
I  do  not  bid  welcome  to  (taking  a  fair  average)  at  least  half  a  dozen  of 
both  sexes.  Yet  I  will  receive  none  but  those  who  claim  relationship  to 
my  house,  and  who  depend  upon  my  brothers  and  myself*-to  say  nothing 
of  my  housekeeper-^for  support.  Successively  do  they  tarry  with  me 
generally  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  and  I  have  my  brothers 
up  with  me  every  day,  (theirs  are  separate  residences)  to  bear  them  com- 
pany for  a  while,  and  to  gratify,  so  far  as  prudence  alloweth,  their  wishes 
and  their  wants.  I  stii^  mccessively  they  tany  with  me ;  for  though  the 
house  is  large  enough  for  my  ambition — add  too,  for  my  views  of  hospi' 
tality,  'twere  never  large  enough  to  accommodate,  en  nuuiej  the  entire 
number  of  its  hangers-on  and  adherents.  They  know  it  too,  and  ac- 
cordingly do  not  ask  it.  They  are  content  to  bide  their  time.  Never- 
theless, my  brothers  and  I  do  not  overlook  **  the  pressure  from  without." 
We  hold  our  matutinal  meetings  to  audit  all  outstanding  applications 
— ^to  decide  upon  the  funds  to  be  administered,  and  cheerfully  to  ad- 
minister them  forthwith. Tis  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  too,  from  which 

I  enjoy  an  extensive  prospect,  in  front,  south-eastern,  south  and  south- 
western— in  thet^ar,  north-eastern,  north  and  north-western ;  the  former 
directions  embracing  a  more  pleasing,  a  more  delightful  admixture  of  sea 
and  land  scenery  than  the  latter.  Air,  purer  than  any  I  have  breathed 
beneath  other  skies ;  air,  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  city  factory  or  ex- 
halem^nt  of  city  purlieu,  encompasseth  me ;  and  the  climate  I  enjoy  is 
at  all  events  mild  as,  if  not  milder,  than  the  Italian. 

Ground  J  have  none,  nor  do  I  wish  for  it.  I  have  no  leaning  toward 
the  science  of  agridHlture.  Even  if  I  had,  the  accompaniments  of 
^<  stock"  and  of  tenantry  wouldbe  likely  to  embarrass  me  much,  seeing  that 
'  Cobbett  and  Martin  Doyle  have  never  been  the  ccmpagn&M  du  voyage, 
the  tade  tneeume  of  my  rural  excursions ;  neither  hath  John  Paul, 
author  of  **  Landlord  and  Tenant.''  I  have  no  eye  for  the  marketable 
symmetry  that  clover  or  mangle-wurzel  produceth.  Had  I  kine,  I  appre- 
hend they  would  all  resemble  Pharabh's.  Nor  can  I  see  what  visions 
of  milk  and  butter  arise  from  waggons  of  turnips.  Again,  albei 
constitutionally  tending  toward  sheepishness,  I  am  no  gatherer  of  wool; 
nor  do  I  force  my  eye  into  visions  of  Easter  lambings.  I  have  no  nose 
for  the'troughs  and  tiie  puddle  of  the  piggery*    It  is  not  furnished  with 
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the  insasceptible  Scbneiderian,  Parson  Tmlliber's  bad.  It  is  thozoiiglily 
of  Adam's  sensibility.  Nor  bare  I  ear  for  tbe  crowing^  and  docking 
and  cackling  of  tiie  poultry  yanL  Fbrionltme  I  eannot  say  I  entirely 
dislike.  I  can  tolerate  it.  Carried  into  tbe  bouse,  I  unreservedly  bate  it. 
Your  geraniums  are  to  me  a  kind  of  vegetable  old  maidsy  in  dusty, 
frousy^  faded  green^  always  deriving  sustenance  from  tbeir  sauoei^ 
eternally  stuck  at  tbe  windows,  and  sbunning,  fearfully  it  would  seem, 
tbe  unboused  air.  Out  of  doors,  however,  I  can  be  gratified  with  a  well 
planned,  tastefully  arranged  set  of  flower  banks.  I  like  much  the  look 
of  a  bed  of  pansies — ^it  sbowetb  like  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  butterflies- 
I  also  like  the  look  of  a  rose  here  and  there.  'Tis  the  only  flower  that 
seemeth  blushing  when  you  look  upon  it.  *Tis  at  (Mice  beauty,  and 
melody,  and  love.  A  rose  tree,  in  the  centre  of  its  bed,  supported  by 
light  trellis  work,  is  in  my  mind  an  insulated  queen  with  its  royal  family 
of  buddings  about  it.  What  was  said  by  tbe  poet  of  the  rose,  would 
better  apply,  I  think,  to  the  wallflower,  for  the  latter  gives  out  an 
oppressive,  a  sickening,  a  poisonous  aroma.  'Twere  far  pdore  likelj  I 
should  ''die"  of  a  wallflower  *'in  aromatic  pain,"  than  of  a  rosQ.  Bui, 
lordly  as  they,  seem,  I  bear  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  aristocracy  of 
flowers,  those  dahlias.  I  take  them  for  parasites  in  a  certain  senae  that 
is,  they  assume  an  imputability  of  odours  which  they  dp  not  naturally 
possess ;  which  they  derive  from  the  less  pretending  lavender  and  musk 
plant,  and  sweet  briar,  and  vervain  that  flourish  so  little  noticed  around 
them.  Sweet  plants  like  these  are  always  allowed  to  come ''  'twixt  the 
wind  and  their  nobility." 

But,  pray,  have  you  got  a  garden,  some  one  will  ask  me?  I  answer, 
until  my  admiration  waxeth  warmer,  Flora  will  play  the  coquette  with 
me.  Veiling  her  crowned  head  and  her  eomucopue,  she  showeth  me 
as  yet  merely  the  hem  of  her  garment ;  in  this  piece  of  policy,  resembling 
some  of  her  sex,  as  who  should  say,  ^^expede  HercuUm"  In  the  garden 
occupied  by  my  late  predecessor,  now  m^/  garden  (I  have  just  come  into 
possession)  there  is  some  sad,  melancholy,  withering  evidence  that  Flora 
was  wont  to  enrobe  herself  even  there.  Alas !  one  of  the  summer  robes 
she  dofled  there,  now  saddeneth  in  successive  ruins,  and  the  hues  of  its 
embroidery  are  ''faded  and  gone,"  are  lost  in  tb^  lichens  which  thicken 
upon  and  mantle  it  in  unhealthy  luxuriance.  Disheartened  at  this  sight 
I  am  not.  If  Flora  choose  what  winter  garb  I  may  have  to  offer  her,  I 
hope  to  woo  her  back  to  this  garden  once  again,  or  (what  will  answer  my 
vanity  as  well)  if  not  herself  completely  and  entirely,  at  all  events  one 
of  her  train-bearers  or  mistresses  of  the  robes. 

I  said,  ground  have  I  none ;  and  I  said  truly,  unless  that  be  con- 
sidered ground  which  is  merely  an  acre,  and  perhaps  a  half,  the  which  a 
wall  of  some  ten  feet  high  encircleth,  and  by  the  side  of  which,  inter- 
nally, a  line  of  trees  runneth,  throwing  pleasant  shadows  across  a  pathway 
I  have  consecrated  to  Aeademm.  On  this  pathway  I  take  my  diurnal 
revolutions,  physical  as  weU  as  mental.    Taking  my  roller  in  hand»  and 
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puffing  it  Along  che^rMty,  I  grind  down  the  coarser  into  the:flner  grsveh 
refining  away  at  die  same  time  the  asperities,  the  rugosities  of  that  path 
of  life  I  have  entered  npon,  into  evennesses,  over  which  I  con  have  no 
fear  of  stumbling ;  levelling  realities  into  dreams,  which  hut  lure  me  to 
move  fbrward.  At  noon  I  yield  myself  up  to  this  exercise — after  all,  an 
exeroise  of  philosophy,  for  a  littie  before  that  period  of  the  day  I  am 
sometimes  reminded  of  the  asperities  just  noticed.  The  hcart-stringSy 
tense  npon  occasion,  twinge.  One  flies  to  give  them  relaxation,  to  quiet 
them  to  blunter  impulses,  to  check  the  insurrection  of  the  feelings. 

But  not  on  this  garden  path  alone  do  I  enter  upon  my  system  of  prac- 
tical philosophy.  I  journey  to  the  country  for  some  couple  of  hours, 
leaving  town  behind;  town,  whose  pretty  littlenesses  but  cramp  or 
paralyse  what  emotions  are  natural  to  me ;  and  whose  borrowed,  rather 
mimicked  vanities,  give  privilege  to  ape  the  ill-bred  sneer,  and  the  too 
often  ill-placed  superciliousness  of  look.  I  could  not  but  smile,  on  many 
occasions,  though  the  smile  had  to  come  through  darkling  vexation, 
at  the  sliadow  of  insuhing  ^alliardise — ^the  play  of  ostentation  with  intent 
to  woimd,  marking  the  career  of  things  of  circumstance.  I  called  to 
mind  each  caterpillar,  that  erewhile  had  crawled  obscurely  enough,  €rod 
knows,  upon  the  nettle  by  the  hedge  sidei  and  next  the  chrysalis  ;  I  then 
traced  this  shedding  off  its  humble  coats,  'till  spurning  the  ditch  and 
weeds  it  fed  on  there,  it  felt  its  wings  and  used  them.  Had  they  derived 
from  the  nettle  the  nutriment  enriching  them,  there  were  nothing  then 
for  censure,  but  with  the  nutriment,  they  also  sucked  the  stinging  pro- 
perty of  the  plant.  Hence,  what  they  touch  they  sting.  The  town  and 
these  its  stinging  changelings  I  avoid,  for  in  the  town  I  cannot  live  and 
be  at  peace. 

But,  oh !  when  I  return  to  my  home  at  night,  how  doth  the  fire 
welcome  me !  Whatever  be  the  annoyances  I  am  fireighted  with  during 
the  day,  the  fire  whispereth — "  come,  prithee,  friend,  sit  down,  smile 
cheerfully,  my  man — like  me,  thou  too,  shalt  come  to  ashes  ;  nay,  never 
rave  at  trifles— or,  stay,  come  then,  throw  them  here  to  me  for  sacrifice  ! 
There,  come,  content  I**  And  then  a  call,  and  entereth  Johanna  with 
the  tea  service,  but  not  alone,  her  tortoiseshell,  and  my  Flo.  and 
Fiddy  accompanying  her.  The  first  advanceth  with  tail  stirless  and  per- 
pendicular, and  ^ith  that  respiratory  crackling,  congratulatory  of  her 
own  internal  peace  and  comfort, — ^"tis  an  odd  noise,  that  purring, — and 
coming  fireward,  she  brusheth  her  side  athwart  my  leg.  The  two  others 
trot  in,  wagging  their  tails,  a&  it  were  in  an  ccstacy,  and  seem  half  inclined; 
— ^but  still  having  a  proper  Respect  and  reverence  for  the  larut  are  afraid 
to  bark.  And  now  the  three — a  kind  of  animated  heap — ^hold  drowsily 
together  on  the  hearthrug ;  nor  stir  they  *till  they  hear  the  well-known 
signal  ailer  tea — the  snuffing  of  the  pinch  of  snufi^,  when  lo !  *^  arrectu 
auribuM  oHantJ*  Nay,  Poll,  in  the  comer  understandeth  the  signaL  At 
this  moment  she  is  always  endeavouring  to  adjust  her  vision  to  the  candle^ 
light,  and  having  finished  her  supper,  pratUetb  away  in  self-adulation. 
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Marry f  **  nice"  enough  thou  art,  and  withal  ^pretty;"  but,  yerilj*  Pdl, 
thou  art  not  <<  poor.**  Thou  liest,  I  tell  thee — ^i^or  shalt  thou  haye  con- 
dolence of  mine.  Thou  art  not  '<  Poor  Polly."  Thou  art  9i€k  PoUj. 
Nature  hath  clothed  thee  in  richest  plumage :  -^thou  art  well-housed — 
well-caged — ^well-fed*  Go  to — 'tis  time  for  thee  to  cease  thy  egotism  and 
thy  jesting*  Have  done.  Thou  hast  no  longer  need  to  prattle  of  thy 
prettinessy  which  I  acknowledge,  nor  of  thy  poverty,  which  I  must  not 
allow  thee.  Turn  in  and  dive  beneath  thy  wing  for  feathered  dreamings. 
About  this  period  of  the  night — say  ten  o'clock — ^PoU  falletb  asleep,  and 
Flo,  Fid,  and  Puss  must  make  their  obeisance — ^must  se^j^rally  shew 
their  tails.  And  often  after  they  had  made  their  exits,  X  would  ask 
myself  the  question — "Have  these  creatures  souls?*'  and^  pausing  long, 
had  sought  to  fashion  some  answer,  which  had  worn  my  candles  to  their 
sockets,  so  fretted,  and  perplexed,  and  beset  was  it  with  intricacies 
Reader, 'tis  thus  my  custom  nightly  to  turn  my  back  upon  theTworld,  and, 
entering  some  alluring  labyrinth,  to  wander  about  there,  lost  Xib  ex^i;pai 
cares  and  anxieties.  Nor  am  I  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  it.  No  ! — 4kow- 
ever  fatigued  I  may  become  from  my  wanderings,  I  tany  yet — nnj,  sleep 
on  it,  prepared  to  pursue  my  task  on  the  morrow. 

A  BSBilNISCENCB. 

One  of  my  college  contemporaries  was  J  *  's  •  *.  His  character  was 
coloured  more  by  circumstances  than,  I  do  believe,  by  nature.  Out  of 
the ''  slpughs  of  despond"  arose  the  principles  infecting  it — Ait  miasmata — 
CAgendering  an  o*erpervading  irritability,  under  which  whenever  he  was 
labouring,  he  seemed  to  say,  **  Oh!  touch  me  not — I  am  not  Stephano^  but 
a  cramp."  '  His  attacks,  though  shewing  at  intervals,  were  frequent,  and 
then  sudden ;  his  recoveries  not  less  so.  On  these  occasions,  a  collapse  of 
all  moral  courage — a  kind  of  mental  "  blue  stage"  set  in  upon  him ;  y^ 
was  there  quick  reaction  when  friendship  plied  a  remedy. 

He  had  observed  the  issue  of;s  play  lately  brought  out  on  the  *  * 
boards !  'Twas  a  first  attempt,  Und  &  successful  one.  Its  success  worked 
the  strangest  revolutions  possible  in  his  head.  'Xwas  stil^ulus  with  Aim, 
as  great  perhaps  as  with  the  aiB.hor,  to  ai^ve  at 'a  pan^lbl  to  it,'  or  get  a 
^  lieck"  beyond  it.  This  spuming  of  ambition  tickled'  at>first  his  Pegasus 
ineftp  the  gentlest  movementsObut  at  fast  had  gqi  him  initio  such  a  wild  and 
^zag  cantering,  that  he  bolted  fipm  the  cou^e,  and  Mood  stock  stilL  A 
seemly  plot  was  plotted,  and  opened  out  into.^  coax»q@4^troduction ;  but, 
after  that,  the  characters  were  made  to  say  ajiid  do  ^ihings  unattempted 
yet  in  prose  or  rhyme."  He  had  scarcely  ended  the 'first  aet,  when  some* 
thing  like  suspicion  thwarted  his  presumption,'  whispering  all  was  not 
right — in  short,  that, it  would  not  do.  He  noW  loathed  the  production  as 
a  very  monstrosity,  and  grinned  a  vengeful  smile  ats  he:Saw  its  black  and 
airy  fnane»  curling  up  the  chimney  after  the  pyral  sacrifice.  Then  one 
of  his  usual  fits  seized  him.  He  fretted  piteously,  nay  almost  inconsolably. 
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for  some  seven  or  eight  days.  A  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  touching 
early  failures  in  authors  as  in  orators,  coupled  with  an  anodyne  of  friendly 
proffering,  soothed  down  his  present  troubles,  and  on  the  sudden — will  you 
believe  it,  reader  ? — urged  him  on  the  course  again.  A  new  plot  now. 
This  discovered,  it  remained  tp  trot  it  cheerily  to  the  end.  Well,  a 
**guid  totum*'  was  accomplished — ^twaa  submitted  to  a  friend,  the  friend 
was  to  submit  it  to  the  lessee  of  the  Theatre  Royal ;  the  lessee,  in  his 
turn,  to  a  delighted  and  delightful  audience;  and  then,  joy  of  joys !  the 
audience  were  to  submit  it  lineally  to  Fame!  The  friend,  after  his 
mission  to  the  theatre,  retmiied  to  report  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
this  am^  afd^w — this  keeper  of  the  dramatic  seals,  under  which  no  ille* 
gitimate  spawn  is  ever  allowed  to  pass  along  with  the  accustomed  cur- 
rency— or  a  more  familiar  word,  "  run"  of  intellectual  bantlings.  The 
play  was  ordered,  as  they  say  at  St.  Stephen's,  'Uo  lie  on  the  table.** 

A  second  time,  (a  day  or  two  after)  the  fHend  called  on  the  author  to 
say  it  did  not  pass.  At  first,  added  he,  the  lessee  spoke  much  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  drama — of  the  vitiated  preference  in  the  public  for  monkeys^ 
lions,  tigers,  and  the  like  incongruities  on  the  stage,  instead  of  the  rational 
animals  that  legitimately  belonged  thereto — ^then  wound  back  to  "  the 
author's  evident  unacquaintance  with  the  modus  operandi  of  theatricals,  as 
shewn  in  his  exits  and  entrances,  in  his  soliloquies  and  dialogues,  in  his 
causes  and  effects ;  but" — here  followed  the  Kalydor  to  smooth  the 
harshness  of  these  features — <<  the  language  and  the  ideas  evince" — 
**  Enough,"  shouted  poor  J  ♦  ♦.  <*  Enough,  good  J — ^,'tis  plain  I  can  never 
be  a  Knowles."  And  another  fit  of  bile  turned  sour  his  inward  workings, 
only  to  be  neutralised  again  by  the  usual  doses  of  comfort  and  condolence. 
From  that  moment,  he  was  cured  of  his  presumptuous  aspirings  after  the 
stage ;  and,  alternately  with  his  proper  studies,  came  other  means  of  occu- 
pying his  most  restless  and  most  tortuous  mind. 

In  calling  up  this  brief  memoir,  I  have  no  thought  of  ridicule.  A  feel* 
ing  of  pity  for  his  misplaced  labour  and  loss  of  time — a  feeling  of  sym* 
pathy  too  for  his  several  disappointments — led  me  into  it.  Bad  he  been 
content  with  the  meed  of  thought  which  nature  gave  him,  he  never  would 
have  trespassed  upon  ground  belonging.to  the  richer  and  more  favoured  in- 
tellect. He  would — I  say  it  not  in  vanity,  (where  could  be  the  vanity?)  have* 
take  things  quietly  and  with  a  good  grace,  as  I  do.  He  would  never  have* 
grumbled.  Do  I  grumble,  although  of  the  field  of  thought  which  lieth  open- 
to  me  for  cultivation,  but  a  small,  scanty,  insignificant,  unenriching  patcfr 
hath  been  left  to  me  ?  On  the  c6ntrary,  I  use  my  industry  upon  it  with 
light-heartedness  and  a  something  approaching  to  good  will.  In  preparing' 
it  for  my  crop  (not  crops)  I  lay  it  thick  *with  trifles,  being  the  cheapest,, 
and,  to  my  mind,  the  most  effectual  ^  top-dressings."  I  experience  too* 
my  succession  of  seasons.  The  morning  is  my  winter ;  noon  my  spring; 
evening  my  summer ;  and  night  my  autunm.  In  the  morning,  the  soil 
hath  the  snow  on  the  surface — it  looketh  cold  and  unencouraging.  At 
noon,  it  receiveth  the  grain  (the  surplus  of  yesterday's  harveat)|  which 
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gradoallj  iindergoeth>  and  withal  kindly,  its  varioiis  forms  of  adranca- 
Vk&aU  JSTeziing  is  the  ripening  time — ^tbe  snltiy  hours  are  thou* — (the 
Jk'S  is  my  sun)  and  I  reap,  collect  mj  sheares,  have  the  produce  in  mj 
mill  at  the  commencement  of  night.  To  my  mind,  constituted  aa  it  ifl^ 
this  produce  afibrdeth/MiWiini  fuU  of  healthfulness  and  enlargement  of  tbe 
spirits.  Had  ie  made  use  of  his  modicum  in  like  manner,  then  had  he 
sent  no  plaj  to  be  damned — ^le£t  no  reminiscence  lik^  this  to  be  written. 

AN  KXTBACT  FROM  MY  JOUBHAZi. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Keame/s*  years  of  tuition  expired,  than  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  send  us  to  school.  Accordingly,  my  oldest  brother  was 
sent  to  Cloogowes  Wood,  but  I  was  kept  under  the  parental  eyes — ^weakly, 
sickly  creature  that  I  was,  and  s^it  daily  to  the  best  school  the  town 
afforded ;  that  kept  by  the  subject  of  this  inemoir.  I>enis  D  *  *  was  a 
little  above  the  middle  height,  and  though  his  age  bordered  npon  aeveoty, 
he  looked  far  older.  You  were  struck  at  once  by  his  appeai^aace*  His 
head,  had  he  the  full  grown  beard,  would  have  been  patriarchaL  A  marble 
aiirface  of  baldness  ran  upwards  from  his  forehead,  bojimded  at  the  templi^ 
and  pole  by  thin  locks,  which  <H}ie  snow-fall  of  Time"  had  whitened. 
His  eyes,  that  once  must  have  twinkled,  but  that  now  beamed  hazily,  had 
imjecting  roofs,  along  whose  eaves  ran  silveved  lines  of  hair,  giving 
them  a  sii^gular  expression  of  placidity — ^lines  which,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  some  wrinkles  at  their  outer  tenninations,  might  add  to 
placidity  an  expression  of  mirthfulneas.  The  rest  of  his  features  were 
commonplace.  He  always  wore  a  blue  surtout,  black  **  smallclothes," 
and  grey  worsted  stockings.  He  seldom  sat ;  he  was  a  thorough-paced 
peripatetic.  His  qualifications  jis  teacher  were  unedJ^ceptionable  in  their 
kind ;  and,  with  the  proud  feeling  of  giving  him  only  a  well-merited  tri- 
bute, J  will  say  it,  uDapproachable*  None  knew  claries,  both  proee  and 
verse,  so  thoroughly  as  he.  With  their  grammatical,  derivative,  mytho- 
logical, and  metrical  details  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  their  historical 
and  geographical.  His  education,  nevertlieless,  shewed  blanks — ^naturally, 
perhaps,  barren,  and  on  that  account,  unsuited  to  the  seeds  of  sukthe- 
ipaatics  that  might  have  been  strewn  upon  them  in  his  youth.  Accord- 
ingly, he  }\ad  a  subordioate  employed,  one  of  those  .schoolmen  called 
<'  writing  masters,"  who  had  a  ready  growth  of  this  kind  of  learning,  and 
who  during  his  daily  visits  obliged  us  to  lay  aside  the  '<  bolt/'  or  the 
*< trident/*  or  the  "thyrsus, "•  the  "far-flashing  awopd,"  or  the  "shadow 
casting  spear,''  and*-^Oh  I  ye  divinities  of  Olympus !  and  ye  matMt  of 
the  ten  years'  siege !  and  ye  hen)es  of  Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Ther* 
mopylss !)  "  from  what  height  fallen !"  to  humble  ourselves  by  taking  up 
instead  of  these,  an  ignoble  goose-quill  I 
I  abail  never  forget  the  odd  impression  the  first  few  days  at  his  school 
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created  in  me.  I  was  a  mere  child.  This  old  man  and  the  '^big  boys'* 
struck  me  as  beings  I  had  never  met  with  before.  Sent  expresslj  as  a 
pupil^  the  new  doctrines  of  "  strange  gods'*  broached  at  thb  school  puz- 
zled me  much,  directlj  running  counter  as  thej  did  with  the  religious 
inculcations  received  previously  from  poor  Mr.  Kearney.  The  locality 
of  Mount  Olympus  my  young  imagination  had  already  set  in  the  sun ; 
andy  naturally  enough,  having  heard  some  *'  big  boy"  telling  in  solemn 
cadence  of  the  '*  Great  Jove  holding  in  his  right  hand  the  lightnings.* 
To  my  frequent  enquiries  (after  school  hours)  at  home,  touching  these 
**  immortal  gods,"  the  answers  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  light 
broke  at  last,  though  slowly,  and  I  was  put  in  possession  of  the  mysteries 
of  fable. 

Yet  another  month  at  school,  and  there  was  a  circumstance  which  now 
arrested  my  attention.  In  the  Homer  class,  be  who  recited  the  usual 
portion  of  his  task,  kept  up  an  unceasing  whine  about  "  mmi  indeed.**  I 
never  heard  a  word  about  women.  Surely  there  must  have  been  Trojans 
and  Greeks  of  the  latter  sex  as  well  as  of  the  former,  thought  I,  and 
how  is  it  that  the  writer  of  this  ^  big  book"  should  say  nothing  at  aU 
about  them  ?  I  revolved  the  thought  frequently,  but  gave  it  no  expres- 
sion till,  hn^  intervdllo,  I  saw  its  absurdity  revealed  before  me  in  the 
Greek  of  St.  John;  this  Gospel  constituting  in  my  time  (I  know  not 
if  it  is  at  present)  the  next  study  after  having  got  half  way  through 
the  Greek  Grammar.  From  this  moment  I  knew  the  difference  between 
the  Greek  adverb  f^h,  and  the  English  noun  men,  and  my  libel  upon 
Homer  was  at  the  same  time  removed,  from  having  been  made  aware, 
through  the  medium  of  Pope's  translation,  of  the  ''  teterrima  causa  belli." 
Nor  shall  I  forget  the  first  trial  of  my  wings  in  flying  to  the  height  of  a 
Lexicon — the  hopping  along  word  by  word  into  the  stoiy  of  Polyphemus 
and  Ulysses.  How  buoyant  was  the  first  delight  in  achieving  so  much  1 
How  superior  I  had  felt  myself  to  the  boys  of  yesterday — to  the  **  hie, 
hae,  ^ho(^  dullards,  and  above  all,  to  Mrs.  D  *  *  and  her  maid.  And 
when  galloping  homeward  with  suspended  books,  pedlarwise,  at  my  back^ 
how  would  I  scream  out  (hawking  my  learning,  as  it  were)  did  I  meet  a 
man  with  one  ej^  on  my  way — ^Polyphemus!— Polyphemu?! — not  so 
much  in  the  wish  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  the  sobriquet,  as  in  the  pride  of 
its  attempted  application. 

Poor  old  man,  how  lively  was  the  interest  thou  wouldst  take  in  thy 
pupils.  Pacing  up  and  down  that  school-room^  what  side-winds  of  in- 
struction were  caught  up  from  thee  on  every  side — how  mixed  up  with 
remarks  on  the  beauties  of  passages — how  replete  with  anecdotes  and 
funny  translations.  Full  of  a  kind  of  classical  honuasopathy,  thou  didst 
make  us  to  hear  the  galloping  of  horses^  the  fracturing  of  spears*  the 
brattling  of  trumpets,  the  rushing  of  rivers^  and  the  roaring  of  ofean»  ia 
hexameter  verse.  Aad  whan  opportunity  offered,  with  wkai  a  oomicai 
leer  thou  wouldst  give  us  specimens  of  translations  current  among  the 
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wags  of  tlune  own  time,  far  outstripping  tboae  of  Lncentio  and  Bianea,* 
in  the  <<  Taming  of  the  Shrew" — ^for  example  ;  *'  Contieuere  omneif  tniem" 
tique  ora  tenebant  ;**  all  were  county  Kenymeny  and  seemingly  catching 
flies-—''  Cupio  omnia  qua  vU.**  I  wish  you  the  compliments  of  ^e 
season. — **  Cantai  abtentem  amicam"  Sings  ^  The  girl  I  left  behind  me.** 
— ^«  Sed  motot  profstat  companerejluctut**  But,  second  thoughts  are  best^ — 
And  innumerable  extravagancies  of  the  kind,  long  passed  from  my  me- 
mory. These  were  thy  accustomed  ''cruttK&i,"  for  assuredly  thou  wert 
one  of  the  ''  hlandi  doctarsi.'* 

What  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  D  *  **s  history  is  this : — That  at 
one  time  he  was  teacher  of  the  classics  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Dr. 
H  *  *n,  yet  was  not  allowed  apartments  in  it,  because,  poor  fellow, 
(and  here  he  differed  from  the  majority  of  ushers)  he  was  a  married  man 
and  had  a  family.  To  suit  the  convenience,  therefore,  of  all  parties,  he 
took  up  his  residence  near  the  school,  and  attended  it  for  some  time ;  nntil 
it  was  suggested  to  him,  with  a  view  to  amend  his  fortunes,  to  come  into 
the  neighbouring  town  and  stand  a  principal  in  his  own  right.  In  this 
town  he  succeeded  amazingly  well,  having  had  upon  his  first  step  to  in- 
dependence five  or  six  boarders,  with  a  fair  share  of  day  boys  (amongst 
the  former  was  the  late  lamented  Jeremiah  Callanan  of  Cork).  In  his 
new  capacity  many  a  lad  he  had  put  through  the  eurriculumy  preparatoiy 
to  his  entrance  into  coUege ;  and  many  a  young  man  he  had  the  pleasure 
to  be  visited  by,  who  had  obtained  honours  in  college,  or  who  had  been 
called  to  the  bar  or  to  the  church,  or  who  had  graduated  in  medicine. 

His  only  son,  Matthew,  was  as  dear  to  him  as  life,  for  this  talented 
young  fellow  gave  him  all  that  assistance,  zealous  in  the  extreme,  which 
the  highest  salary  to  another  could  never  have  secured.  But  the  son 
grew  ambitious,  and  the  father,  instead  of  checking,  only  stimulated  the 
passion.  Matthew,  like  his  father  on  a  former  occasion,  proceeded  to 
Dublin,  and  like  his  father  triumphantly  obtained  a  sizarship.  This  was 
the  grand  gateway  then,  (as  it  is  still  to  many)  from  which  the  several 
roads  through  life  branched  out ;  but  whither  branching  and  where  ter- 
minating, the  prospective  mists  that  settled  on  them  kept  completely  out 
of  view.  'Twas  enough  that  the  be^nnin^^  of  a  road  was  clear  from 
them ;  it  remained  only  to  trace  one's  way  steadily,  until,  at  all  events^ 
half  the  journey  was  accomplished.  This  at  least  was  Matthew's  notion  ; 
but  little  dreamed  he  that  the  road  he  entered  upon  was  the  ''  via  letAiJ' 
On  his  return  from  Dublin  he  caught  a  severe  cold ;  the  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  from  a  rigorous  course  of  studies  previously,  now  b^an 

*  *'  LuCBMTio.  Hue  ibat,  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I  am  Lucentio, — Ate  etf,  son 
onto  Vmcentio  of  Pita, — Sipeia  uUut^  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love,  ^e  tteterai, 
and  that  Lncentio  that  comes  a  wooing — Priomt,  is  my  man  Tranio, — reyiOf  bearing 
my  poirt^-ee2fa  $eius,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  Pantaloon. 

"  BiAHCA.  Kow,  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : — Hac  thai  SimoU,  I  know  yon  not ; 
JBie  ui  Sigeia  teUut,  I  trust  you  not ;  Hie  tUterat  Priomt,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not ; 
n^^io,  presume  not ;  eeUa  tent*,  despair  not." 
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to  work  upon  his  constitution:  feyer  was  the  consequence — ^he  died. 
Oh !  fearful,  readers,  was  the  change  his  death  occasioned  in  that  fondest 
of  fathers.  EEis  weeping,  now,  was  that  of  the  tenderest  girl ;  condolence 
opened  but  new  channels  to  his  woe ;  each  sympathizing  pupil  that  called 
on  him  came  only  to  inflict  fresh  pangs ;  his  sorrow  knew  no  bounds,  had 
no  intermissions  save  when  the  poison-glass  was  administered  to  him — 
save  when  he  slept  the  sleep  of  intoxication. 

About  the  period  when  his  son  was  preparing  for  Dublin,  I  became  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  from  having  been  four  or  five  years  afterwards  at  his 
school,  I  was  not  unobservant  of  the  other  viscissitudes  occurring  in  his 
family.  He  had  two  daughters — one  of  them  was  married  about  a  year 
after  her  brother's  death  to  an  Englishman,  who,  having  lived  with  her 
for  a  short  period,  basely  deserted  her,  and  left  her  a  sorrowful  mother 
with  a  provisionless  child.  The  babe  lived  but  a  few  months ;  the 
mother  was  not  long  its  survivor.  Now  indeed  was  the  old  man's  un- 
happiness  at  its  height,  and  in  the  utter  madness  of  despair,  now  more 
than  ever  would  he  lose  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  propensi^. 
From  this  moment  his  intellect  became  clouded,  the  second  childhood  ad- 
vanced, the  confirmed  dotage  set  in.  Year  after  year  his  school  was  less 
frequently  attended,  until  at  last  he  had  not  a  single  pupil  left  to  him* 
By  the  kind  contributions  of  those  who  esteemed  him,  he  continued  to  be 
supported  for  a  time.  Death  hurried  him  from  further  support.  His 
aged  widow  is  now  a  beggar  in  the  streets  of  *  *.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  anything  of  his  second  daughter. 

A  week  ago  I  visited  the  grave-yard  of  Templerobin,  near  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
A  feeling  of  affection  for  the  dead  tempted  my  steps  there.  Here,  in  the 
correlative  distances  they  held  in  life,  lie  the  remains  of  the  principal  and 
the  usher,  of  the  entombed  Dr.  H  ♦  ♦  n  and  the  sodded  Dennis  D  *  ♦• 
Near  the  latter,  are  the  son,  daughter,  and  her  infant  The  epitaph  the 
old  man  wrote  on  the  headstone,  marking  their  burial  place,  considerably 
affected  me ;  the  tribute  it  asked  from  me  I  could  not  help  shedding  on 
the  spot.  I  copied  the  lines :  they  are  simple,  and  entirely  characteristic 
of  him  who  indited  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  adopted  from  a  favourite 
author.  Beader,  do  not  think  them  a  fiction  of  mine.  They  are  not  r 
verbatim  they  are  to  be  found  in  that  grave-yard  as  I  give  them : — 

'*  HZC  8ITI  8UWT 

MATTBAUf  D SXIvn 

INOEHII  JDVKlflf 

ET  80B0B  BJU8  CARA 

CUM  FABV17LO  AB  VBEBE  BAPTO 

QOOt  JTATA  TBBBIS  TABTUM  08TEBDERUVT 

ET  TAHQUAM  BT  INVIDA 

AllTE   DIEV  BAPUEBUIIT. 


B18TB  VIATOB,  BT  TBIBVB  QUOD 
NATUBA  POSeiT.*' 


I  was  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  railings  enclosing  Dr# 
H  *  *  n's  tomb.  I  had  often  taken  a  cursory  view  of  them  before, 
but  had  never  noticed  them  particularly  until  now.      They  were  cha- 
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nicterUed  wiUi  whai  hav^  eome  down  to  us  as  the  'reqKMUxts  of  the  old 
<<  Yodve  offerings" — ^reouuuits  sack  as  are  notieed  too  on  bnahes  over- 
hanging those  wellsy  sacred  to  the  memorj  of  some  of  our  Irish  saiAta. 
To  each  of  these  bar  railings  were  tied  from  six  to  ei^t  stripes  of  Unen» 
cotton,  and  silk*  and  J  am  infonoed  they  have  never  been  without 
a  succession  of  these  fragments  since  the  death  of  that  saintlj  old 
dergjman.  Yet,  while  1  assert  the  derivation  of  these  customs  £rom  the 
*'  votive  offmngs,''  I  must  acknowledge  their  intention  is  different*  In- 
stead of  constituting  offerings^  thej  are  left  merelj  to  mark  the  numbtf 
of  times  the  visitors  kneel  in  pnvjrer  at  the  well  or  tomb,  as  it  maj  b^ 
begging  the  intercession  of  a  peisan  to  whom»  from  his  or  her  virtuesand 
pietj,  they  appeal  as  to  a  friend. 

The  consideration  of  this  leads  me  to  dwell  ufon  other  cuatoms 
noticeable  in  these  countries,  whose  origin^  mothinks^  ace  likewise  traee- 
able^  Of  these>  I  have  notieed  that  one  amcoig  soldiersp  of  holding  their 
muskets  reversed  at  their  funeral  pcocessiona*  I  take  this  to  be  one  of 
the  filUmaU  modiications  of  the  Bonnan  oustom  descaribed  by  £ennett  in 
his  '<  Antiquitiesu''  ^*  The  Lictor^  tQO»  made  part  of  the  proeession 
going  before  the  corpse,  to  carry  tfie  fasces  and  other  ensigna  of  honour* 
icAick  the  deeea$ei  Aad  a  right  to  in  hit  lifetime^  It  is  -vvrj  zemarkable, 
that  the  rods  were  not  now  carried  in  the  ordinary  poature,  hui  turned 
guiU  ths  amtrary  wt^.**  This  custom  was,  no  doubt»  amongst  others 
brought  over  to  Britain,  pftni^ii^g  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans  over  the 
Island,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  pride  of  that  dominion,  ^*  some  usurpa* 
tions,"  according  to  Hume,  ^  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  Soman  go- 
vernors'* were  observable.  From  these  the  Britons  may  be  said  to  have 
got  the  reverium,  retaining  it  typically  throijgh  centuries,  under  the 
various  forms  which  a  change  of  insignia  in  the  civil  or  military  autho- 
rities had  suggested.  Beguiled  easily  into  speculation,  I  have  thoqght 
over  the  meaning  of  this  custom>  and  have  ventured  into  the  following 
explanation : — That  ^  which  the  deeeaeed  had  a  right  to  in  hit  li/etimt,^  he 
hath  no  longer  need  of  now.  He  yields  it  back,  as  it  were,  to  those  be- 
hind. It  concemeth  now  only  the  living — it  pointetb  #<oc^  from  the 
dead.  Amongst  the  commonwealth  of  the  grave,  there  are  no  civil  or 
other  commotions ;  with  the  dead  dweUeth  an  eternal  peace.  Anothftr 
custom  among  soldiers,  that  of  fi^ng  over  the  deceased — ^this  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  derived  entirely  fixxn  Christian  feelings  and  senti- 
ments. From  the  position  the  soldiers  are  made  to  assume  on  either 
side  of  the  grave,  the  muskets  in  being  discharged  describe  an  imaginary 
cross.  Here,  then,  the  belief  of  the  deoeased,  the  standard  of  his  hope, 
is  at  once  exhibited,  and  the  consoling  worda  symbolled — *^tub  hoc  eigne 
tineet,** — But,  reader,  I  have  got  a  little  too  far  in  my  journal — ^I  find 
I  have  strayed  out  of  ray  intended  path ;  I  shall  therefore  stop  here,  and 
bid  thee  a  good  night 
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RHYMES  OF  A  BAMBLEB^No.  I. 

THfl  9 AT   or  DUBLUr, 

While  traTelled  poets  ply  their  polished  rhymes 
In  pruse  of  distant  Unds  and  southern  climes,- — 
While  tourists  tell  of  gorgeous  realms  afar. 
How  hless'd  by  heaven, — ^how  beautiful  they  are  1 
While  OTary  scene,  but  moderately  fair, 
Shiaee  on  their  page  as  if  all  heaven  were  there  1 
Scenes,  which  if  viewed  by  their  discerning  eyes 
Within  the  cSroles  of  their  native  skies, — 
Tho*  decked  wUh  all  that  Nature's  hands  bestow, 
Were  passed  unheeded  as  too  mean  and  low  I 
While  thus  are  praised  in  learned  rhyme  and  prose 
Italians  sun  and  wild  Heltstia's  snowsr*- 
The  trackless  forest  and  the  teeming  miner— 
Ice  at  the  poles  and  earthquakes  at  the  line,— 
One  who,  yet  free  from  fashion's  freezing  xooe. 
Admires  not  every  country  btit--his  own ! 
Whose  heart  unohUl'd  and  whose  impartial  eye 
Dare  to  be  just  to  scenes  which  round  him  liel— 
With  skiUess  hand  he  ventures  to  pourtray 
A  sketch,  Eblava,  of  thy  beauteous  bav,— 
Rival  and  twin  of  bright  Fabtbbmopb  I* 

'Tis  that  sweet  hour  when  morning  melts  away 
In  the  full  splendours  of  the  golden  day, 
When  sea  and  sky, — when  mountain  vale  aod  streaia 
Bask  ia  the  glories  of  the  noontide  beam  ! 
Oh !  what  a  vision  bursts  upon  my  sight !— > 
Offspring  of  heaven  a&d  parent  of  delight 
This  scene,  which  now  my  ri^ured  eyes  survey. 
Those  purple  mountains  and  this  silveiy  bay, — 
Those  verdant  beightSt  with  tall  trees  waving  o'er. 
Those  fearful  crags  which  guard  the  cresoeot  shore. 
Those  dazzling  villas,  crowding  every  8teepr>- 
Those  snow-white  sails  which  skim  ^ong  the  deep,  . 
Those  pointed  hills  which  pierce  the  cloudless  sky. 
Those  ruined  towers  which  tell  of  days  gone  l^^^ 
Form  such  a.  picture  boUi  for  eye  and  heart. 
As  puts  to  shame  the  poet'a-^painter's  art  I 
What  words  can  ieU--'What  pencil  here  can  trace 
The  mingled  magic  of  this  matchless  place  ? 
On  either  shore  what  glorious  views  expand  I 
What  varying  wonders  crowd  on  either  hand! 

Oft  have  I  paced  and  traversed  o'er  and  o'er 
Mabiito's  woods  and  MoVNEALTA'sf  shore,-^ 
Both  classic  spots, — ^both  worthy  of  the  bay,-^ 
The  one  of  old,  the  other  of  to-day. 
Here  aged  Bbiait  taught  the  Danish  horde 
The  offended  justice  of  a  patriot's  sword. 
Here  too,  when  nigh  a  thousand  years  had  roU'd 
Their  blood-stained  waves  to  mix  with  those  of  old ; 
When  peace  and  freedom  bless*d  again  our  shores 
And  Bbian  lived  in  Chablemont  once  morel 
Mid  those  fair  groves,  with  taste  and  virtue  hless'd. 
Here  did  the  patriot  take  his  well  earned  rest. 
But  not  alone  the  lore  of  vanish'd  days 
Gilds  this  sweet  spot  with  its  reflected  rays. 

*  Tlie  resemblance  between  the  Bajt  of  Kaflm  and  the  Bog  ^  DubUm  hss  been  notteed  by 
almoit  every  trmveller  who  hss  h^  the  good  fortune  to  vi«lt  Mh  those  rhyming  scenes. 
t  The  aadeat  name  of  Clontarf. 
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Here  Nature  sports  in  most  indulgent  mood, — 

Laughs  on  the  lawn  and  wantons  in  the  wood  I 

The  pansy  opes  its  gold  and  yiolet  wings, — 

The  soaring  sky-lark  in  the  sun-Ught  sings ; 

The  red  valerian  and  the  ivy  green 

With  fragrant  wild-flowers  weave  their  tangled  screen 

Round  ancient  trees  and  rocks  and  aged  walls. 

Where  the  thrush  whistles  and  the  cuckoo  calls  I 

Now  passing  o*er,  but  not  with  careless  haste, 

Bathkny's  strand  and  wild  KiLBAmBocK's  waate ; 

By  rushy  fields  whose  herbage  oft  disclose 

The  green- winged  orchis  and  the  pale  primrose ; 

Let  us  ascend  to  scenes  more  wildly  fair. 

Up  the  brown  slopes  of  lofty  Bbmmadaib  I* 

That  lonely  mountain  which  above  the  tide 

Lifts  its  tall  head  and  swells  its  dusky  side  I 

As  some  dread  monster  from  its  ocean  l^r 

Bursts  o*er  the  wave  to  breathe  the  upper  air; 

Then,  fixed  by  magic  in  eternal  sleep, 

Spreads  its  huge  length  along  the  shuddering  de^l 

What  tho'  no  giant  oaks  adorn  the  scenes 

As  fond  tradition  tells  there  once  had  been ; 

What  tho'  its  groveless  heights  no  more  prolong 

The  cheerful  chirpings  of  the  wild  bird's  song; 

Still  is  it  rich  in  many  a  charm  and  grace, 

Which  age  revives  and  time  cannot  efface ; 

Bich  in  Uie  relics  which  its  glens  retain, — 

The  druid  altar  and  the  ruined  fane. 

The  samphire  gatherer  on  each  mossy  glade. 

Here  mi^  pursue  his  wild  and  **  dreadftU  trade.'*t 

Here  those  who  love  to  view  a  noble  scene, 

Tho'  vast,  distinct,— sublime,  but  still  serene, — 

Here  may  they  rest,  and  feast  their  daszled  dght 

With  all  the  glories  circling  round  this  height. 

From  Edbia's  Islb^  to  where  Thbbb  Sistbbs  §  ataad. 

Like  giant  graces  o'er  the  southern  land. 

The  waveless  sea  like  one  vast  mirror  sldnes. 

Bright  as  the  glitter  of  ten  tJiousand  mines  I 

Here,  lovely  bay,  above  thy  tranquil  sea. 

Here  let  me  take  my  fond  farewell  of  thee. 

When  grief  or  pain,  despondency  or  care 

Fell  on  my  heart,  and  worked  their  ruin  there. 

One  quiet  walk  along  thy  silent  shore. 

One  look  at  thee,  and  all  my  grief  was  o'er ! 

When  friends  and  brothers  quickly  pass'd  away. 

The  fond  companions  of  my  earlier  day —  ^ 

When  disappointment  came  to  dwell  with  me. 

Still,  still  I  clung  to  Nature  and  to  thee  1 

Like  a  fond  motlicr  watching  o'er  her  child. 

Thus  hast  thou  ever  on  my  footsteps  smiled* 

Oh  I  shame  if  then  I  acted  not  my  part. 

And  gave  not  back  to  thee  my  ever  grateful  heart  I 


*  The  Hill  of  Howth,— there  leexns  to  be  •ome  doubt  u  to  the  meaninc  of  this  word.  D*AltOM,  la 
bis  History  of  tbe  County  of  Dublin,  says  '*  it  was  anciently  called  Bem-na-dmir,  as  it  is  sap- 
posed,  from  the  quantity  of  venerable  oaks  that  then  waved  o*er  its  fertile  de^vttlea»**~'wliile 
Moore  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  voL  3.  p.  105,  speUs  it  Benadar,  and  explains  it  "  the  mouBtaiB 
of  birds." 

t  Ob  tbe  sides  of  the  hill  grows  the  tampkire  odebrated  by  Bhakspears^ — 

"  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,— dreadful  trade.'*— Z«ar,  Act  4,  Se,  0. 

t  Ireland's  Bye. 

I  The  Rochettown  Hills,  of  which  Killiney  fonns  the  centre,  from  the  cxtraordinaiy 
blance  they  bear  to  each  other,  have  been  called  <*  The  Three  Sisters.'* 
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CHAPTEB  XI. — THE  FATE   OF  THE   U8UBEB. 

<<  WxiXy  Nell,"  contiiiued  the  soldier,  after  paying  another  copious  liba- 
tionrto  his  thirsty  powers,  rendered  doubly  exactive  of  homage '  by  his 
present  oratorical  exertions^  ''  all  matters  being  finally  arranged  by  the 
prime  mover  in  the  transaction,  my  foster-brother  Michael,  it  was  at 
the  dose  of  a  dull  nuny  day,  and  the  setting  in  of  a  wild  dreary  even- 
ing, that,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  I  approached  the  spot  selected  for 
tlie  meditated  attack  upon  the  usurer.  I  knew  the  place  from  old  asso- 
ciations well,  and  felt  a  strange  sensation — something  like  a  chuckle  of 
malicious  pleasure,  at  the  thought  of  his  viewing  it  as  ^e  last  spot  which 
eould  offer  either  impediment  or  peril  to  the  continuance  of  his  journey ; 
and  which,  if  passed  in  safety,  left  him  free  to  canter  down  an  easy 
descent,  until  he  drew  his  bridle  at  the  gate  of  Marjville.  I  imagined 
liim  getting  nearer  at  every  pace  to  that  home  he  once  found  so  happy, 
but  left  so  miserable ;  and  feeling  a  savage  joy  in  the  start,  the  fear, 
the  agony  produced  by  his  arrival.  I  fancied  him  brimful  of  the  excit- 
ing notion,  that  in  no  case  could  he  be  defrauded  of  a  certain  fierce  and 
peculiar  enjoyment  he  proposed  to  himself  from  this  visit.  Either  the 
shame  of  poverty,  the  dread  of  the  jail,  the  misery  of  anticipated 
separation,  would  fling  a  beautiful  but  reluetant  bride  into  his  arms ;  or 
if  she  shrunk  from  his  proffered  hand,  then  would  come  the  joy  of  the 
tyrant  heart, — ^the  exulting  sense  of  the  power  of  dealing  out  pains  and 
penalties  upon  our  fellow-men,  which  some  so  dearly  covet  and  so  mer- 
cilessly exercise,  and  with  them  the  recollection  that  he  had  broken  the 
spirits  he  could  not  bend,  and  steeped  in  misery  and  despair  the  hearts  he 
could  never  fill  with  gratitude  or  love.  Such,  I  conjectured,  from  what  I 
heard  of  hig  character,  would  be  the  feelings  with  which  Murdoch 
would  appro^h  the  termination  of  his  journey ;  and  the  thought  of  them, 
— though  I  myself  i^  gaining  possession  of  Mary,  had  baffled  him  in 
the  darling  aim  of  his  selfish  heart,— quickened  both  my  pulse  and  my 
pace,  until  I  found  myself  4ii  the  midst  of  those  who  had  met  for  the 
purpose  of  somewhat  roughly  interrupting  (I  dreamed  of  nothing  fur- 
ther at  first)  such  pleasing  anticipatiens. 

^  A  place  better  suited  for  the  deed  of  violence  meditated  could  not  have 
been  selected.  It  was  the  crest  of  a  long  straggling  hill,  which  commanded 
the  approach  along  the  level  country  for  many  a  mile.  The  road  which 
.  pushed  onward  boldly,  in  a  long  straight  line,  over  the  plain  beneath, 
'seemed,  like  a  living  thing,  to  creep  but  slowly  and  wearily  up  the  base 
of  the  hill,  and  diminishing  in  vigour  and  effect  a^^the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  increased,  at  last  crossed  the  summit  of  the  mountain  With  a  very 
feeble  track.    For  a  wide  circle  around  all  was  barrenness  and  loneliness. 
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and  the  smoke  of  a  fire-dde  never  flickered  over  the  scene.  The 
last  fifty  yards  of  the  ascent  were  not  only  quite  precipitous,  but  the  load 
jagged  and  uneTeiiyF^-the  rocky  material  of  the  mountain  protniding  in 
broad  slippery  masses,  while  channels  ploughed  by  the  wintiy  torrente 
scored  it  deeply  in  every  direction ;  maldng  it  evident  that  any  horse- 
man who  regarded  the  safety  of  himself  or  beast,  would  alight  and  lead 
the  animal  upwards.  Immediately  from  the  summit  a  patch  of  low 
tangled  brushwood  led  to  the  right,  covering  a  deep  hollow  some  paces 
inward;  and  couched  in  this  I  found  Michael,  and  some  six  or  seven 
associates. 

**I  told  you,  Nelly  that  at  first  I  apprehended  nothing  fatal  firom  the 
intended  movement,  but  I  was  not  long  in  the  presence  of  the  party, 
when  I  had  terrible  misgivings  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
attack.    When  I  looked  around  me,  there  was  visible  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all  a  smile  of  grim  satisfaction,  united  to  an  expression  of 
stem  resolution,  which  told  me  too  plainly  they  had  a  purpose  of  their 
own  in  the  work  before  them,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  set  aboot 
its  accomplishment  with  no  ordinary  determination.    My  chai^ge,   I 
found,  was  not  the  only  item  in  the  account  they  had  met  that  evening 
to  settle  ?rith  Giles  Murdoch.    There  were  wrongs,  individual  as  well 
as  general,  to  be  redressed  that  night, — vengeance  to  be  taken  for  op- 
pression which  had  fallen  witheringly  upon  some, — too  many  of  the 
men  about  me,  who  now  grasped  their  weapons  with  an  impatient  hold. 
I  soon  learned  the  whole  fearful  truth.    Murdoch  some  time  back  had 
been  made  the  agent  of  an  extensive  property  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
county,  and  whether  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  landlord,  or  for 
the   gratification  of  his  own  cruel  spirit,  had  dealt  most  mercilessly 
among  a  numerous  and  impoverished  tenantry.     Two  attempts  had 
already  been  made  upon  his  life,  which  had  been  foiled  by  his  great 
presence  of  mind  and  undaunted  courage.    A  third  conspiracy  had  been 
defeated  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  its  members,  and  the  execu- 
tions, imprisonments,  and  transportations  which  followed  these  abortive 
efforts,  coupled  with  his  previous  acts,  made  his  name  a  sound  of  terror 
and  execration  throughout  a  wide  circuit.    Yet  in  the  district  where 
those  dwelt,  who.  thirsted  most  for  vengeance  upon  him,  he  was  com- 
paratively safe, — safer  at  all  events  than  he  was  now.    For  the  terrible 
examples  which  had  been  made, — an  increased  police  force  judiciously  dis- 
tributed in  the  places  chiefly  suspected,  and  his  own  armed  hardihood, 
vigilance,  and  activity  made  it  a  matter  of  imminent  peril,  present  or  to 
come,  to  attack  him.    But  by  the  present  plan  all  these  dangers  were 
obviated.    At  such  a  distance  from  the  circle  of  his  power,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  watchfulness  of  himself  or  his  myrmidons,  and 
hs  could  never  suppose  that  in  such  a  spot  so  many  relentless  enemies 
would  be  gathered  for  his  destruction.    Thus,  I  may  say,  both  parties 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  several  purposes,  with  a  sense  of 
security  and  anticipated  success  they  could  not  have  expected  at  some 
miles'  distance. 
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'^^very  moment  some  one  of  the  p&rty  wonH  creep  tltfough  tiie 
brushwood,  and  peering  anidonBly  about  hhn  first,  then  spring  oat  upon, 
the  road,  and  gaze  long  and  earnestly  adown  the  hill,  and  as  often  oome 
back  to  asjf  ^  there  was  no  sign  of  him**  At  last,  one  of  those  who  had 
thns  been  out  on  espial,  stole  back  quickly,  and  raising  his  hand  to  motion 
silence,  said — 

« *  By  heaven  he  is  just  upon  us,  coolly  walking  his  horse  up  the 
hill/ 

^Now,  from  where  I  sat»  the  last  few  paces  of  the  ascent  were 
clearly  visible,  and  hearing,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the 
tramp  of  the  horse's  feet  over  the  rocky  surface,  I  looked  out,  and  saw 
Murdoch,  with  the  bridle  thrown  over  his  left  arm,  walking  slowly  up 
the  hilL  He  was  a  remarkably  tall  able-bodied  man,  with  amazing 
breadth  of  chest  and  girth  of  limb,  and  there  was  that  easy  rolling  car- 
riage, and  firm  well  placed  tread,  which  told  of  a  stout  heart  in  an  iron 
frame.  He  was  dressed  in  a  large  outside  coat,  and  wore  a  low-crowned 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  glazed  leather.  Li  his  right  hand  he  carried  a 
long  heavily-loaded  whip^  which  he  held  by  the  smaller  end,  and  had 
coiled  the  lash  several  times  round  his  wrist,  as  if  he  bore  it  more  as  a 
weapon  of  defence — a  formidable  one,  indeed,  in  his  grasp—than  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  speed  of  his  roadster. 

*^  When  he  had  passed  the  place  of  ambush  a  few  yards,  one  of  our 
party,  a  tall  muscular  fellow,  rose  from  his  concealment,  and  stealing 
noiselessly  after  him,  raised  his  bludgeon  the  full  swing  of  his  arm,  and 
dealt  him  a  ringing  blow  about  the  region  of  the  ear.  It  was  mighty 
enough  to  fell  an  ox,  and  yet,  whether  protected  by  the  leaf  of  the  hat,  or 
the  high  thick  collar  of  his  coat ;  or  whether,  receiving  it  in  its  full  force, 
it  was  his  own  iron-bound  nature  that  thus  easily  repelled  the  violence ; 
but  at  all  events,  it  only  for  an  instant  had  the  efiect  of  knocking  him 
against  his  horse's  shoulder;  and,  quick  as  the  lightning's  flash,  he 
wheeled  around,  and,  just  as  his  assailant  was  about  repeating  the  blow, 
dealt  him  the  most  desperate  stroke  I  ever  saw  given.  The  massive 
whip  seemed  actually  laid  in  with  crushing  force  to  the  skull  of  the 
man,  and  he  fell,  doubled  up  to  the  earth,  as  if  evety  joint  of  his  frame 
were  dislocated.  Two  more,  directly  following  the  first,  were  just  upon 
him,  when,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  coat-pocket,  he  shot  the  nearest  to 
him  dead,  and,  dashing  at  the  second,  as  he  stood  a  moment,  daunted 
by  the  shot  and  its  effect,  struck  him  down  also.  His  horse,  at  this 
moment,  galloped  madly  ^ff,  frightened  at  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and 
Murdoch  seemed  for  an  instant  to  stand  alone  the  triumphant  survivor 
of  the  murderous  strife.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that  affairs  pre- 
sented such  an  appearance.  A  wild  yell  told  him  he  had  more  foes 
to  encounter ;  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  shout,  he  saw  some 
four  or  five  men  rushing  in  a  body  upon  him.  He  felt,  of  course,  thai 
it  was  hopeless  to  contend  single-handed  against  such  numbers,  and, 
with  an  effort  to  escape,  equally  bold  and  decisive  with  his  former  ezer- 
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tioiifl,  he  dashed  down  the  hill  after  his  hone,  which  was  now  standing 
qnietlj  at  the  base.  Bat  he  failed  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  animaL 
There  were  fleet  active  fellows  on  his  track, — sure  and  merciless  as  the 
blood-hound,  and  exasperated  hj  the  fall  of  their  companions.  B^ore 
he  had  passed  oyer  a  hundred  yards,  his  pursuers  were  so  dose  npon 
him  that  a  few  seconds  more  would  have  enabled  them  to  strike  him 
down  as  he  ran.  But  he  had  no  notion  of  djing  a  cowards  death 
Stopping  suddenly  in  his  course,  and  springing  nimbly  aside  a  yard  or 
more,  he  suffered  his  assassins  to  sweep  past  him  in  their  furious  haste, 
and  then,  for  he  was  truly  a  brave  and  resolute  fellow,  he  faced  about  to 
meet  them  like  a  stag  at  bay. 

"  *  Come  on,  hell  hounds,'  he  shouted  out  *  I'm  ready  for  you.  If 
you  take  my  life,  you'll  buy  it  dearly.  I'll  sell  it  at  full  cost,  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  Here's  the  purchase-money,'  and  he  made  his  whip 
to  fly  in  almost  flashing  circus  round  his  head. 

^  And  on  they  did  come,  Nell,  and  a  murderous  battle  it  Was.  Oh ! 
he  fought  fiercely,  and  did  his  savage  nature  credit,  'the  whole 
strength  of  his  merciless  and  untamable  spirit  was  roused  up,  and  he 
seemed, — now  that  the  battle  was  joined — that  blood  was  shed  and 
smoking  on  the  earth, — ^to  feel  something  like  a  tiger^s  joy  in  the 
conflict. 

^  As  the  whole  party,  keeping  together,  sprang  towards  him,  he  drew 
a  second  pistol,  and  almost  in  their  faces  pulled  the  trigger.  But  the 
treacherous  weapon  failed  him,  it  merely  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  the  next 
minute  was  beaten  from  his  grasp,  and  the  arm  that  held  it  shattered  by 
the  same  blow.  Yet  on  he  fought  with  undiminished  energy,  and  not 
one  of  his  opponents  but  bore  deep  and  bloody  marks  of  his  vigorous 
resistance.  Twice  was  he  struck  down  to  his  knees,  and  as  often  regained 
his  feet,  casting  more  than  one  of  his  assassins  sprawling  before  him. 
.  At  last  he  seemed  to  grow  confused,  and  to  strike  his  blows  wildly  and 
at  randoiy.  He  had  grown  exhausted  by  his  terrible  exei^ons,  and  was 
weak,  too,  from  loss  of  bloody  for  he  had  sutfered  dreadfully.  His  firm 
stand,  so  conspicuous  at  first,  with  foot  advanced  and  body  squi^^  and 
well  thrown  back,  was  now  changed  to  a  staggering  drooping  position, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  any  longer  lift  his  arm.  In  this  state 
he  was  laid  prostrate  by  repeated  blows,  and  the  strokes  of  the  bludgeons 
fell  thick  and  heavy  upon  him,  until  he  lay  not  only  a  lifeless  but 
almost  a  shapeless  mass  at  tlie  feet  of  his  murderers. 

'*It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  blood  shed  and  life  taken,  and 
I  need  not  tell  you,  Nell,  how  horrified  I  was  at  the  spectacle ;  of  course 
I  took  no  part  in  the  business,  nor  was  it  expected  I  should ;  but  X  felt 
all  the  guilt  of  an  actual  participator.  When  his  cruel  fate  seemed 
inevitable,  I  would  have  given  worlds  to  save  him,  but  could  make  no 
exertion,  were  any  indeed  available.  During  the  whole  dreadful  scene  I 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which  I  sprang  at  first.  My  heart  appeared 
to  have  leaped  up  into  my  throat,  and  to  be  choking  me  there ;  my 
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^je-baBs  ielt  as  if  ihey  were  etarting  from  their  soekets,  with  a  etrain 
that  seemed  to  stretch  to  the  most  agonizing  tension  every  iibre  of 
my  brain ;  and  a  cold  creeping  sensation  ran  along  my  frame,  as  if  some 
crawling  insect  were  in  every  vein,  and  stung  me  from  an  hundred  points 
at  once  as  it  twisted  along.  When  all  was  over — ^the  last  blow  strickeiw^ 
the  qidver  of  the  extremities— the  final  indication  of  the  death-struggle 
ceased ;  and  the  murderers,  with  weapons  yet  brandished, — eyes  glaring 
fiercely — teeth  closely  set,  and  breath  labouring  hard,  looked  from  the 
body  to  one  another,  as  if,  unglutted  by  the  blood  that  had  been  shed, 
they  for  the  moment  contemplated  the  notion  of  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  among  themsdves,  then  I  felt  brain  and  sense  within  me  reel, 
and  I  fell  to  the  ground  insensible. 

*^  When  I  recovered, — and  my  stupor  had  been  of  long  continuance,—* 
I  found  myself  reclining  against  a  bank  by  the  road  side,  some  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  my  foster-brother  at  my  side 
engaged  in  some  rude  endeavours  to  restore  consciousness.  I  sought  at 
first  to  believe  that  all  which  had  passed  was  a  frightful  dream,  but  the 
evidences  of  the  reality  were  too  direct  and  palpable  to  permit  me. 
I  was  horrified  at  the  recollections  that  oame  crowding  on  my  mind,  and, 
in  the  agony  of  my  spirit,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  exclaimed  aloud— 
^  just  God !  am  I  then  a  murderer  P 

<< '  Wisha,  then,'  siEiid  Michael,  in  his  cold  sarcastic  manner,  *  if  you 
tfre  one,  it  is  mighty  little  trouble  you  took  to  earn  the  title ;  and  what  is 
more,  master  Gilbert,  it  is  only  a  jury  can  satisfactorily  answer  the  ques- 
ti<m,  for  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good  alibi  are  often  sore  puzriers  of 
the  truth.* 

*^I  heeded  not  his  ill-timed  levity,  but  continued  passionately  to 
exclaim — 

"  Oh,  devilish  tempter,  why  have  you  plunged  me  in  my  unguarded 
ignorance  throat-deep  in  this  bloody  business  ?  Why  did  you  not  warn 
me  such  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of  the  measure  ?  Whydid 
you  not  tell  me  such  would  be  the  agents  you  would  employ  ?  Oh,  Grod, 
I  am  a  ruined  man ;  I  have  lost  all  Uiat  made  life  valuable  i 

'< '  You  have  lost  nothing,  sir,'  replied  Michael,  coolly,  at  the  same  time 
motioning  me  forward  with  a  significant  gesture,  'you  have  lost  nothing 
but  may  be  a  little  rayson  and  patience,  and  if  you  will  only  listen 
to  me  quietly  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  hope  to  bring  the  same  back  to  you. 
The  thing  couldn't  be  helped.  He  would  never  give  up  his  money 
or  his  bonds  but  with  his  life,  and  you  saw  yourself  how  he  fought 
for  'em — ^three  fine  fellows  stretched  by  his  hand,  and  others  to  bear  its 
bloody  mark  for  many  a  day  to  come ;  perhaps  for  life.  You  didn't  hear 
him  ask  for  mercy  or  quarter,-^no,  no,  he  would  neither  give  nor'take 
the  likes  where  property  was  concerned.  You  could  not  open  one  of 
them  saddle-bags  while  he  could  lay  a  living  touch  on  it ;  and  he  would 
<8ufier  his  hand  and  every  limb  of  his  carcase  to  be  hacked  ofiT  by  inches 
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ere  he  would  willingly  give  up  his  hold  if  he  could  maintwi  it.     Brieve 
xne^  sir,  there  was  no  other  waj  to  deal  with  him/ 

<<  'But  were  there  not  some  there  who  came  sworn  to  take  his  life— to 
murder  him  in  revenge  for  certain  cruelties  and  wrongs  inflicted  by 
him?' 
<<<  Every  man  of  'em  but  your  honour  and  myself.' 
«<  <  Then  it  was  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes,  not  mine,   they 
met?' 

« <  Ayeh  then,  master  Gilberti  is  your  knowledge  of  the  world  so  little, 
as  to  make  you  ask  such  a  question  in  earnest?  Do  you  think  it  is 
80  easy  to  find  men  to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  and  the  convict 
ship  for  another's  revenge,  or  do  you  think  if  I  found  'em  so  easy 
and  ready  to  do  a  job  of  the  kind,  that  I'd  consider  'em  worth  depinding 
on  hereafter.  No,  no,  sir,  trust  me  for  knowing  human  nature  better. 
No  man  runs  into  danger  like  him  who  has  a  spur  at  his  own  heart 
goadin'  him  forward ;  and  he  plays  the  game  the  best  and  surest  who  has 
the  deepest  stake  in  it.  And  then,  sir,  such  are  the  boys  that  can 
be  trusted  hereafter,  who'll  neythur  peach  for  money  nor  save  their  own 
lives  at  the  expense  of  their  comrades.  There's  not  one  of  'em  who  acted 
with  us  to  night  but  will  be  as  true  and  as  staunch  as  the  welded  steel, 
and  therefore  it  is  little  trouble  the  fate  of  such  a  villain  as  Giles 
Murdoch  should  give  any  of  us.' 

''Such  were  the  reasonings  of  my  acute  and  daring  foster-brother, 
to  convince  me  of  the  expediency  of  the  men  he  had  selected  and 
the  measures  they  had  adopted.  I  know  not  if  they  convinced  me  at  the 
time ;  but  remembering  them  accurately  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time,  I 
relate  them  to  show  the  character  of  the  man  to  whose  guidance  I 
consigned  myself  for  many  a  year  of  ductile  youth,  and  who  certainly 
possessed  a  strong  and  very  peculiar  influence  over  me. 

"  That  night,  at  a  late  hour,  wearied  in  limb  and  stricken  in  spirit,  I 
reached  the  mountain  hut — it  was  little  better, — ^which  Mary  thought  her 
bridal  home,  and  loved  it,  rude  as  it  was,  for  being  so.     I  know  not  how 
I  accounted  for  my  too  perceptible  agitation ;  but  whatever  explanation  I 
then  gave,  was  such  as  to  prevent  her  asking  any  other.    But  I  had 
a  questioner  in  my  own  bosom  that  was  never  silent.    I  became  the  vic- 
tim of  remorse.    I  felt  myself  to  be  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  Murdoch  s 
hideous  murder,  and  the  frightful  picture  of  his  assassination  was  before 
me  night  and  day, — ^I  lost  the  calm  and  steady  sleep  of  healthy  manhood, 
and  was  the  night-long  watcher  of  a  troubled  conscience.     I  slunk  from 
the  day-light  like  a  dying  hound,  and  though  I  hated  the  darkness,  yet  I 
loved  it  because  I  thought  myself  safest  in  shelter ;  and  the  worst  torture  of 
all  was,  I  had  to  play  the  hypocrite  to  keep  down  the  evidences  of  my 
agonies  and  terrors ;  and  sometimes,  when  my  heart  was  panting  with  a 
nameless  fear  and  horror  at  some  mental  spectre,  stifiening  the  hair  upon 
my  head,  I  have  had  to  wear  a  calm  exterior,  and  tiy  to  talk  in  a  calm 
and  easy  tone.    Poor  dear  Mary, — ^why  start  you  at  her  very  name. 
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!Ne11?— did  all  she  could  to  soothe  me ;  but  her  very  endearments  he- 
came  mj  fiercest  tortures.  But,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  <<  what  am  I 
dwelling  on  ? — the  memory  of  this  period  has  always  well  nigh  maddened 
xne — ^bear  with  me,  Nell,  for  a  moment.**  Leaning  his  forehead  upon  his 
hand^  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  buried  in  deep  abstraction. 

CHAPTEB  Xn. — A  BBOTHEIt's   RAOE THE    SOLDIEU's  STORY 

CONCLUDED. 

Whbn  the  soldier,  afler  a  long  pause,  raised  his  head  in  order  to  resume 
his  narrative,  it  was  evident  that  during  his  silence  his  feeUngs  had  been 
powerfully  affected,  and  it  was  in  a  decidedly  altered  tone  he  proceeded, 
as  he  said, — 

''But  come,  Nell,  the  night  is  waning  fast,  and  I  must  hasten  to  bring 
my  story  to  a  close.  Security,  if  not  happiness,  again  smiled  upon  those 
who  were  left  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryville.  Murdoch  came  not  with 
his  bonds  to  claun  his  money  or  his  bride  on  the  day  appointed,  and  many 
a  one  rolled  on  without  the  appearance  of  his  hateful  presence.  At 
length  tidings  came  that  he  was  missing ;  that  he  had  left  the  metropolis 
on  a  certain  day,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  since.  BiUs  descriptive  of 
his  person  and  dress,  and  offering  large  rewards  for  information  of  his 
fate,  were  widely  circulated,  but  tale  or  tidings  of  him  never  reached 
public  authority  or  private  friend.  Mr.  Macklin  received  his  bonds, 
mutilated  and  torn,  but  in  aU  other  respects  the  fate  of  the  usurer 
remained  a  mystery,  and  not  one  of  his  murderers  was  even  suspected  of 
the  crime. 

**  I  come  to  the  closing  act  of  the  drama  of  my  early  life.  Mary, 
by  the  agency  of  Michael,  communicated  frequently  with  her  family,  and 
assuring  them  of  her  safety  and  comparative  happiness,  she  hinted  '  that 
the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  she  would  present  herself  in  a  new 
character  before  them,  and  bring  with  her  another  claimant  for  their  affec- 
tion.* She  wished  to  write  thus,  and  though  I  knew  how  miserably  such 
promises  would  be  broken,  I  could  not  refuse  her  the  pleasure  of  writing 
so  at  the  time;  and  her  letters,  if  they  did  not  remove  their  appre- 
hensions, had  the  effect  of  lulling  them,  for  they  were  old,  and  simple,  and 
credulous  people.  Her  brother,  the  only  one  to  be  feared,  a  proud,  sus- 
picious, and  hasty  man,  was  absent  with  his  regiment,  and  not  expected 
to  return  for  some  months.  With  my  own  family  I  easily  accounted  for 
my  absence.  A  letter,  announcing  my  departure  for  a  tour  in  England, 
satisfied  those  who  had  most  interest  in  my  welfare.  My  mother,  fond 
soul,  was  glad  of  any  prospect  that  promoted  my  amusement,  and  my 
father  thought  the  proceeding  a  wise  one  after  our  last  interview,  and 
both  sent  me  a  supply  of  money.  Their  letters,  directed  to  my  college 
quarters,  reached  me  through  the  exertions  of  my  indefatigable  agent. 
As  to  the  rest,  the  precautions  we  had  taken  for  ensuring  the  inviola- 
bility of  our  concealment  were,  for  the  time  being,  eminently  successf uL 
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'<<  Matters  were  in  this  state,  and  I  was  rtepiAj  growing  wemj  of  my 
vinode  of  existence,  when  one  morning  Mary  told  me  with  a  hasfaftil  pride 
that  she  was  about  to  make  me  a  father,  and  ti  the  same  time,  with  tear- 
ful earnestness,  begged  that  the  period  of  our  secresy  and  disgniBe  might 
be  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  joyful  retmm  to  her  faodly  permitted.  Tbe 
event  disturbed  and  perplexed  me,  and  all  the  day  I  roamed  about 
the  hills  in  company  with  my  foster-brother,  devising  expedients  to 
extricate  myself  from  the  three-fold  net  of  hypocrisy,  crime,  and  false- 
hood in  which  t  was  involved ;  but  we  could  hit  upon  none  safe  or  satis- 
factory, and  this  failure  of  our  craft  and  ingenuity  was  sending  me  home 
with  a  clouded  brow  and  an  angry  feeling, 

**  I  was  pacing  along  in  a  moody  silence,  some  distance  from  iKmie, 
when  a  voice  I  knew  well,  and  you  may  be  sure  its  intonation  startled 
me,  called  out — 

<<  <  Stand,  miscreant ;  I  have  found  you  at  last.' 

^'  I  looked  up  at  this  strange  salutation,  and  saw  before  "me  George 
Macklin,  the  officer,  the  brother  of  Mary.  He  was  at  once  deadly  pale, 
hoarse,  and  frantic  with  the  wrath  that  was  boiling  within  him,  and 
could  scarcely  articulate  the  torrent  of  abuse  he  poured  upon  me.  E^ry 
foul  epithet  that  could  stir  np  a  man's  anger  he  lavishly  applied  to  me, 
while  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  riding-whip,  which  he  shook  in  my  fiioe 
at  every  word  with  the  most  insulting  gestures.  He  caUed  me  *  liar,  per- 
jurer, and  seducer  ;  a  damned  and  despicable  wretch,  without  faith,  feel- 
ing, or  principle  ;  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  honour,'  and 
concluded  a  string  of  the  most  scandalous  reproaches,  by  then  and  there 
challenging  me  to  deadly  combat. 

"  I  bore  all  this  with  calmness,  Nell,  though  it  made  the  hot  blood 
to  run  through  my  veins,  because  I  felt  he  had  cause  of  provocation,  and 
I  had  already  done  enough  of  wrong  to  him  and  his  without  adding  the 
item  of  his  blood  to  the  account,  and  so,  rather  than  meet  his  anger, 
I  strove  to  soothe  and  pacify  him  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  When  I  bid  him 
be  calm  and  hear  me,  he  called  me,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  a  *  gabbling 
coward/  and  asked  me  '  did  I  think  my  slippery  tongue  would  have  the 
same  power  to  beguile  strong  men  of  their  purposes  as  weak  women 
of  their  virtue  ?'  then  tossing  a  pistol  to  me,  he  bid  me  use  it  for  nay 
life,  and,  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two,  Hred  another  deliberately  at 
me.  I  not  only  heard  the  whirr  of  the  bullet,  but  felt  the  wind  of  it 
brush  my  temple  as  it  glanced  by,  yet  I  stirred  nor  hand  nor  foot  against 
him,  bat  again  renewed  my  entreaties  that  he  would  be  patient  and  hear 
me.  But  he  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrance — ^he  had  been  at  the  cottage, 
had  seen  what  he  called  ^the  damning  evidence  of  his  sisters  shame — he 
was  craving  for  blood  to  wash  it  out;'  and  he  took  an  efiectnal  mode 
to  bring  about  the  spilling  of  it.  When  he  found  neither  scornful 
taunt  nor  opprobious  epithet  would  rouse  me  to  battle  with  him,  he 
Stepped  rapidly  up  to  me  and  struck  me  with  the  whip  he  carried  a 
rin^ng  Cutting  blow  across  the  face,  that  seemed  to  blacken  and  sccveh 
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me  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  was  enough ;  I  never  yet  could  bear 
a  blow,  and  the  one  I  had  just  received  would  have  roused  the  spirit  of 
an  anchorite,  and  so— the  next  minute  he  was  stretched  and  bleeding  at 
ukj  feet. 

^  At  the  same  instant  I  heard  a  cry  of  ^  secure  them,  secure  them,'  and, 
looking  in  the  direction,  I  observed  three  persons  making  swiftly  towards 
n»e«  'Fly,  sir,*  said  Michael,  and  without  further  hesitation  away 
we  went  at  the  top  of  our  speed,  and  our  pursuers  at  the  same  headlong 

dash  behind  us. 

* 

^'  ^  If  we  can  gain  the  mountain,  and  distance  them  only  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  we  are  safe,*  said  Michael,  as  he  led  the  way  fleetly  in  the 
direction  he  pointed  out.  We  were  both  sinewy  active  fellows,  but  we 
had  met  our  equals  on  this  occasion ;  those  who  were  now  bounding 
on  our  track,  and  shouting  out  encouragement  to  each  other,  were  no 
ordinary  runners,  and  they  put  our  speed  and  endurance  fully  to 
the  test. 

^<On  we  went  gallantly  over  the  level  plain,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
which  intervened  between  us  and  our  place  of  refuge,  crushing  through 
the  hedges,  leaping  the  wide  ditches,  and  scrambling  over  the  walls 
which  opposed  our  progress.  We  were  obliged  to  take  every  thing 
in  the  straight  direct  line,  and  encounter  in  the  front,  promptly  and 
without  hesitation,  every  obstacle  which  met  us;  for  to  turn  aside, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  yard,  would  have  given  an  almost  fatal  advan- 
tage to  our  pursuers*  « 

**  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  pace  of  both  parties 
slackened,  the  cries  of  those  behind,  cheering  on  each  other,  ceased,  and 
it  now  became  a  dull,  silent,  heavy  race.  Yet  on  we  went  without  stop 
or  stay.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  we  breasted  the  hill  bravely,  and 
with  Michael  a  little  ahead,  encouraging  me  onward  by  voice  and 
example,  we  began  to  gain  gronnd  at  every  step  on  our  pursuers.  For 
some  yards  further  I  held  on  steadily,  but  then,  in  spite  of  every  mental 
exertion  to  keep  up  my  flagging  strength,  I  found  myself  failing.  My 
sight  became  confused  and  dim,  and  the  objects  seemed  to  dance  before 
my  eyes — a  tightening  spasm  was  grasping  my  chest — ^the  blood  spouted 
in  gushes  from  my  nostrils,  and  my  knees  were  sinking  under  me  at 
every  step.  In  this  state,  while  our  pursuers  were  yet  about  three 
hnndred  yards  behind,  my  foster-brother,  with  a  noble  self-devotion, 
said,-^ 

«<  Tou  are  unabb  to  go  further  at  this  rate,  sir — it  would  kill  you; 
stay,  and  appear  to  rest  yourself  on  the  hiU,  while  FU  go  and  meet  them ; 
they  are  wall  nigh  fagged  themselves,  and^  may  be,  will  he  content  witii 
one  prisoner.  At  all  events  I  will  And  employment  for  more  than  one 
of  them ;  and  if  a  third  pursues  you,  why  then,  sir,  you  must  only  take 
yoor  ohanoa  with  him.  Good  bye,  and  Ood  may  bless  you,  master 
Gilbert;  and  let  what  will  happen,   I  know  youll  not  forget  poor 
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^Before  I  could  preyent  him,  the  heroic  fellow  had  turned  from 
me,  and  taken  his  course  down  the  mountain.  When  within  hail,  he 
cried  out  ^  that  he  would  give  up/  and,  with  a  slow  and  apparently  jaded 
step,  he  went  to  meet  them.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  Either  the  pur- 
suers were  already  wearied  and  satisfied  with  recoyering  one  prisoner ;  or 
else,  finding  that  two  would  be  necessary  to  look  to  his  safety,  no  single 
one  among  them  was  willing  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  remaining 
and  necessarily  desperate  culprit.  Accordingly  they  left  me  free  to 
take  my  course  unmolested  over  the  mountain.  The  rest  of  that  adveiif- 
ture  may  be  told  in  a  few  words — in  your  oWn, — *  I  came  to  you  for  shel- 
ter and  refuge  like  a  hunted  hare,  panting  and  breathless,  the  wet  of  the 
river  and  the  dust  of  the  mountain  on  my  soiled  and  torn  garments,  and 
worse  stains  upon  my  hands.^ 

^  A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done.  My  foster-brother,  IMTichael, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  transported  for  life  for  his  share  in  what  was 
termed  <  the  murder  of  George  Macklin.'  It  was  well  known  that  his 
was  not  the  hand  by  which  the  young  man  fell ;  but  as  he  steadily 
refused,  even  when  offered  freedom  and  reward,  to  give  information  as  to 
the  real  perpetrator,  or  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  commissioii 
of  the  deed,  he  was  accused  and  punished  as  an  accomplice.  It  sooii« 
however,  transpired  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  blood  lay,  and  double  in&my 
was  heaped  upon  my  name,  when  it  was  further  reported  that  I  had 
seduced  the  sister  under  the  semblance  of  a  mock  marrii^e,  and  that  the 
gallant  young  soldier  had  been  treacherously  sacrificed  in  an  attempt  to 
redress  her  wrongs.  Accordingly  every  effort  was  made  to  secure  me.  I 
was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  through  every  disguise  and  strata- 
gem a  fertile  brain  could  devise.  At  last,  as  you  are  aware,  I  was  forced 
to  quit  the  land  of  my  birth,  fallen  in  fortune,  debased  in  principle, 
a  liveried  mercenary,  a  characterless  outlaw,  and  a  disinherited  prodigal. 
I  left  behind  me  darkness,  sorrow,  and  ruin.  All  who  loved  or  clung  to 
me  were  crushed  by  my  fall.  My  mother  drooped  from  the  hour  the 
tidings  of  my  disgrace  reached  her,  and  my  father,  a  proud,  haughty,  and 
silent  man,  first  willed  away  every  shilling  of  his  fortune  (you  see 
he  kept  his  threat,  Nell)  to  a  distant  relative,  and  then  in  gloom  and  soli- 
tude sat  down  to  brood  over  his  blighted  name  until  the  grave  closed  over 
his  broken  spirits.  My  poor  faithful  servant  was  exiled  for  my  sake* 
Mary,  the  beautiful  and  the  young,  bore  shame  and  affliction  to  the  home 
she  left  in  innocence  and  hope ;  and  now  after  long  years  hare  passed 
away,  and  another  generation  has  sprung  up,  crime  and  blood  still  haunt 
my  footsteps,  and  those  who  were  once  happy  and  guiltless  are  involved 
in  the  consequences  of  my  evil  deeds.     Nell,  my  tale  is  told,  and  I  have 

grown  sad  with  the  narration.     Ill  drain  another  bumper ^it  is  my  old 

remedy  for  drugging  sorrow." 

«  But  the  night  of  the  murder,  Gilbert,  and  your  participation  in  the 
business — you  have  never  told  me  of  that,"  said  his  companion. 

'*  I  believe  there  is  little  to  tell  more  than  you  already  know,"  rei 
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the  soldier.  **  On  that  nighty  as  7011  are  aware,  I  was  to  receiye  a  sum 
of  money  from  Mary,  on  condition  of  leaving  the  comitry,  or  at  least 
troubling  her  no  more.  Well,  her  son — aye,  her  son  (how  that  word 
sticks  in  my  throat  I)  unexpectedly  arrived — ^you  recollect  our  strange 
meeting  at  the  inn,  and  Cauthleen's  horrid  prophecy.  I  would  have 
staid  away  that  night,  but  you  urged  me  forward,  and  so  I  went  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  was  secreted  on  the  premises  untU  about  midnight, 
when  all  being  still  and  motionless,  we  met  for  our  last  earthly  confer- 
ence. It  was  in  the  kitchen  we  sat,  it  being  the  apartment  most  distant 
from  the  sleeping  room  of  Tracy.  •«• 

^  We  had  not  spoken  many  words,  and  these  in  a  very  suppressed 
tone,  when,  hearing  a  stir  or  rustle  in  the  room,  I  looked  up  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  there,  to  my  horror,  saw  Tracy  the  miser, 
juat  as  he  had  risen  firom  bed,  standing  a  pace  or  two  within  the  door, 
and  shaking  from  head  to  foot.  On  his  pinched  and  withered  features 
there  was  spread  the  ghastliest  expression  of  rage  and  malignant  joy, 
I  ever  saw  pictured  on  a  human  countenance ;  and  his  lean  and  shrunken 
figure,  rocking  there  with  the  violence  of  his  wrath,  was  a  hideous 
spectacle.  Mary  neither  stirred  nor  cried  out  when  she  saw  him,  but 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with  a  resolute  glance,  as  if  to  watch  his  every 
motion.  He  was  not  long  silent,  but  in  his  sharp  shrill  voice,  poured 
out  a  whole  torrent  of  the  foulest  and  filthiest  abuse.  I  may  not  repeat 
all  the  vile  and  scurrilous  epithets  he  applied  to  her ;  at  last,  singling  out 
the  word  **  adulteress,"  he  yelled  it  aloud  several  times^  and  then  call- 
ed out  to  **  Charles  Macklin,  to  come  and  witness  his  mother's  shame.** 
This  was  too  much  for  human  patience.  She  sprang  towards  the  old 
man,  and  bade  him,  at  his  peril,  to  interfere  with  her  son,  and  then 
called  to  me  in  mercy  to  leave  the  house.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  do  so; 
but  ere  I  could  gain  the  door,  Tracy,  springing  from  his  wife's  hold, 
fastened  upon  me,  and  clinging  around  me  with  feet  and  knees,  as  well 
as  hands,  held  me  in  a  grasp  I  could  not  with  all  my  power  shake  off. 
In  the  struggle,  we  dashed  fh>m  side  to  side  of  the  room,  overturning 
every  article  of  furniture,  and  trampling  to  pieces  all  the  domestic  uten- 
sils,— leaving  the  place  in  the  state  it  was  found  the  morning  after.  At 
length  we  reached  the  door,  and  the  unhappy  wretch  finding  himself 
there,  again  commenced  calling  upon  Macklin  with  a  loud  outcry.  In 
this  state,  I  heard  the  dull  heavy  sound  of  a  blow,  and  felt  myself  y^M. 
You  may  be  sure  I  did  not  tarry  an  instant,  but  made  my  escape  with 
all  rapidity  through  the  door,  which  I  found  partially  open.  It  was 
broad  moonlight,  with  not  a  doud  in  the  sky  when  I  rushed  abroad, 
and  the  glare  fell  so  fully  on  the  house  and  every  object  about  it,  that  I 
gladly  hurried  to  a  hiding  place.  Several  wild  prolonged  shrieks  fol- 
lowed fast  upon  my  retreat ;  but  after  that,  all  was  still  for  a  consider- 
able time.  At  length, — and,  Ellen,  it  was  the  most  pitiable  sight  I  ever 
looked  on, — out  from  that  open  porch  came  the  young  man  Macklin, 
partially  dressed,  with  the  body  wrapped  in  the  bed-dothes,  and  flung 
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aerosa  hia  left  shoiilder.  It  wms  blowing  a  fiMce  gmle  at  the  time, 
what  witk  the  yinleace  of  the  wind  and  the  tmgunlj  natme  of  liia  har- 
den, he  made  but  a  slow  and  anstead^  progress.  Curiositj  induced  me 
to  track  his  progress  to  die  riyer,  and  as  I  went  along,  the  demom  of 
aelfishnesa  arose  in  mj  heart,  to  aak  what  *  wooid  be  mj  positioa  wlaen 
the  mnrder  was  diaeovered  ?  I  knew  it  wouid  be  diseovered.  Was  I  im 
Macklins,  or  he  in  my  power  ?  I  decided  upon  the  instant  I  aaew  a*  a 
gknee  my  safety  lay  in  his  ruin.  I  could  only  be  secure  by 
and  imprisoning  him  on  the  charge  of  murder,  according  to  my 
evidence  of  the  transportation  and  burial  of  the  body.  Yoaknow  the 
leat,  NelL" 

<*  And  yon  mean  to  follow  this  i^  by  appearing  against  him  at  the 
trial  ?"  haU*  questioned  the  woman,  with  a  lodk  of  great  earnestness^ 

<<  What  elscy — chained  and  trammelled  as  I  am,"  answered  the  sol^ 
dier, — ^''can  I  or  dare  I  do?  If  Mary  in  her  ravings  will  dincloie 
where  she  has  hid  the  gold,  and  thus  will  enable  us,  as  you  propose^  to 
fly  the  country  before  the  assizes,  I  will  peril  my  neck  sooner  than  will- 
ingly appear  against  him.  But  otherwise  no  alternative  is  left  nae. 
Were  I  to  hesitate  now,  or  falter  in  the  least  with  my  first  story,  I  would 
be  perilling  my  own  neck  without  saving  his.  I  stand  already  on  a 
critical  position.  His  virtues  are  weighed  against  my  vicea^ — his 
honoured  character  against  my  reprobate  life.  Let  me  then  yi^d  one 
ineh  of  my  vantage-ground, — ^Let  my  story  be  weakened  in  a  sin^e  par-^ 
ticular,  and  I  will  be.  hailed  by  the  shout  of  rejoicing  thousands  as  the 
murderer.  No,  no!  things  must  take  their  course.  Besides,  if  the 
WOTst  we  anticipate  ensue,  why,  as  I  believe,  the  young  man  is  making 
a  noble  sacrifice,  courting  the  halter  and  the  gibbet  to  save  a  mother 
from  their  ignominy ;  be  is.  fitter  to  meet  his  Eternal  Judge  than  I  am. 
l^ell,  Nell,  the  idea  of  such  an  act  is  a  holy  and  gilorious  one^  and  if 
bravely  carried  out, — ^as  I  surmise  it  will, — ^will  stamp  a  divine  origin 
on  human  nature,  in  spite  of  all  the  growling  sceptics  of  the  woild. 
But,  Nell,  the  morning  is  about  to  break,  and  we  must  part  for  a  time. 
I  will  visit  you  soon  again.  In  the  mean  time,  watdi  closely  for  the 
discovery  of  this  money.  Would  to  God  it  were  found  before  the 
assizes  I  I  would  hold  it  the  dearest  blessing  of  my  life,  if  I  coidd 
escape  being  present  on  this  trial ;  when  I  think  of  it,  Nell,  my  very 
heart  seems  to  shudder  within  me.  Crood  bye,  old  girl,  good  bye^** 
and  the  soldier,  after  folding  his  strange  eonqpanion  in  his  arms,  took 
his  departure  from  that  mansion  of  mystery  and  madness. 

CHAP.  Xna. — TBAB8  ABB  STKATAOSMt. — THX  80IJDISa*8  BBM  OflBB. 

Whbn  the  door  closed  upon  the  retiring  footsteps  of  the  soldier,  and 
the  unhappy  as  well  as  guilty  Ellen  came  again  into  the  apartment  which 
they  had  occupied,  the  pent*up  feelings  with  which  ^e  had  listened  to 
his  narrative — and  his  words  had  stirred  iq^  a  wild  tumalt  in  her  boaoUf— 
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bnnt  forth  witii  suddeiL  aad  irrepressiUe  force.  Although  she  had 
aLwajB  supported  a  character  of  masculine  firmness  and  endurance,  which 
almost  looked  upon  a  tear  as  a  disgrace,  and  certainlj  through  life^ 
had  shed  but  few  of  them;  yet  on  this  occasion,  passion  proved  stronger 
than  habit,  and,  sinking  into  a  diaic,  she  b\)ried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  wept  with  all  the  bitterness  and  intensity  of  woman's  affliction.  But 
the  paroxysm  was  of  brief  continuanoe.  Her  tears  and  sobs  subsided 
with  the  same  suddenness  with  which  they  had  gushed  forth,  and  the 
sterner  attributes  of  her  nature  caiae  forth  into  bolder  relief,  from 
the  m<Mnentary  weakness  which  obscured  them.  With  a  strong  condem- 
natory exclamation  upon  the  folly  of  yielding  to  such  feminine  impulses, 
when  her  whole  being  should  be  full  of  one  implacable  purpose,  she  arose 
from  her  seat,  and  taking  up  a  small  hand-bell,  rung  it  gently.  Presently 
a  shuffling  tread  came  along  the  passage,  and  the  hag  Cauthleen  entered 
the  room. 

**  Cauthleen,''  asked  her  mistress,  "  is  she  sleeping  yet  ?** 

**  Aye,"  grunted  the  hag,  '<  as  sound  as  if  it  was  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking.  She  has  worn  herself  out,  poor  soul,  and  will  be  still  enough, 
111  warrant,  till  morning.  But  for  fear  of  danger,  I  have  left  the  crayture 
Dhonal  with  her,  and  he's  as  safe  as  myself." 

'<  Right,  Cauthleen,"  replied  the  other,  <'  and  now  sit  down  by  me,  and 
take  this  to  warm  your  old  blood;  for  though  the  morning  is  break- 
ing iast  upon  us,  and  for  more  than  one  long  night  sleep  has  been 
a  stranger  to  my  eyes,  I  have  much  to  speak  to  you  upon,  as  I  have  both 
heard  and  spoken  strange  things  to  night. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  about  myself  first.  I  fear  me,  CauthleeQ,  I  have 
played  the  fool — the  arrant  fool,  with  Berkely.  Without  being  perfectly 
sure  he  is  the  thoroughly  hardened  villain — as  steeled  in  heart  as  he  is 
bronzed  in  visage — which  his  language,  manners,  and  actions  seem 
to  stamp  him ;  or  whether  he  is  insensible  to  all  feelings  of  humanity  or 
gentleness,  I  have  told  him  secrets,  whieh,  unless  he  be  that  hardened 
villain,  he  will  loathe  me  for." 

<<  Ugh  I  then,  mistress,"  said  the  hag,  "  I  wonder  much  what  could  lead 
you  so  much  astray,  when  you  had  so  much  need  of  being  wary." 

''I  know  not  myself,  Cauthleen,  unless  indeed  I  allowed  a  fsdse  excite* 
ment»  coupled  with  a  misplaced  credulity,  to  hood-wink  my  perception  at 
the  time  whcm  there  was  most  need  of  its  keenness  and  sagacity,  and  con- 
vert me  into  a  giddy  and  blindfolded  babbler,  when  I  should  have  abided 
by  the  old  maxim,  <  the  least  said  is  soonest  mended.' " 

<<  But  how  know  ye,"  asked  the  ha^,  <<  that  your  words  worked  another 
way  on  his  feelings  from  that  which  you  intended  ?" 

^111  tell  yon,  Cauthleen*  I  anticipated  the  story  of  my  revei^- 
ful  persecution  of  Mis.  Tracy  would  be,  as  the  saying  goes,  'one 
after  his  omi  heart  ;*  but  when  at  its  conclusion  I  thought  he  would  have 
folded  me  to  his  breast,  with  something  like  the  exulting  satisfactiaa 
Ifelt  myself f  well  as  he^disgnised  it^.I  atm  him  inwardly  turn  from  me^ 
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as  if  my  vengeance  and  myself  were  alike  abhorrent  to  his  inmost  sonL 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  was  but  now  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  early  con- 
nection with  my  hated  rival ;  and,  curse  him !  if  his  eye  did  not  dance 
and  his  features  brighten  while  he  spoke  of  her  youthful  beauty,  goodness, 
and  gentleness.  And  when»he  alluded  to  her  present  distress  and  suffer- 
ing, his  loud  and  confident  tone  became  as  soft  and  as  plaintive  as  a 
lover's  whisper,  and  trembled  upon  the  reflection  of  his  '  Maiy,'  till 
I  thought,  in  my  scorn,  he  would  have  blubbered  outright." 

**Ugh,  ugh,**  coughed  the  hag,  "ye  might  have  known  this.  The  first 
love  of  the  young  heart  is  not  so  easily  shaken  off  and  forgotten  as  some 
folk  imagine." 

"But,  Cauthleen,  even  now  he  told  me  she  never  had  and  never  could 
have  my  place  in  his  heart." 

"  Likely  enough,*'  answered  the  hag,  with  a  malicious  grin  ;  **  bat  he 
did  not  tell  you  you  were  to  have  the  comer  she  once  occupied." 

"  Cauthleen,"  replied  the  other  bitterly,  for  the  taunt  struck  home  as  it 
was  aimed,  "  Cauthleen,  wherever  mischief  is  to  be  set  a  blazing,  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  your  kindling  that  the  fire  will  not  bum.  Curse 
it,  woman !  can  you  never  see  anything  fair  or  kindly  in  human  nature, 
but  you  are  thus  ever  ready  to  add  a  darker  colour  to  every  picture  of 
its  perfidy  and  baseness  ?" 

^  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh,"  replied  the  hag,  chuckling  aloud  in  her  satisfaction, 
''  I  see  how  it  is,  mistress,  I  spoiled  the  game  by  following  your  lead. 
Te  wanted  me  to  contradict  you,  it  seems ;  to  prove  ye  wrong,  when  ye 
spoke  too  truly  of  him.  Ugh,  one  would  think  the  worse  he  is,  the  better 
ye  love  him." 

^It  matters  not,  Cauthleen,"  said  Mrs.  ConoUy,  in  a  tone  almost 
of  fierceness,  "  what  our  mutual  feelings  are  now ;  but  he  was  mine,  and 
I  thought,  mine  only,  when  we  were  both  fair,  and  fresh,  and  young ;  and 
now,  in  age,  wrinkles,  and  crime,  he  shall  be  mine,  or  I  will  bury  him 
beneath  such  ruins  as  never  yet  tumbled  upon  the  head  of  man.  Cauth- 
leen, hearken  to  me  I  I  will  tell  you  somewhat  of  my  early  life,  and  of 
this  same  Berkely.  We  have  been  busy  with  the  memories  of  the  past 
to  night,  and  it  has  stirred  up  in  me,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  impulse  to 
go  over  the  events  of  other,  and,  if  not  happier,  brighter  days. 

"  Cauthleen !  Berkely  speaks  of  his  high  and  honoured  state,  and  tells 
me  of  the  respectability  of  the  condition  in  which  he  and  his 'Maiy' 
once  moved ;  so  that  in  their  present  miserable  position  there  is  a  fall — a 
degradation.  But  I,  in  the  depth  to  which  I  have  sunk,  have  but 
returned  to  my  original  state.  I  never  disguised  it.  I  am  sprung  from 
parentage  usually  termed  '  the  lowest  of  the  low,*  and  my  earliest  recol- 
lections are  associated  with  pinching  poverty,  a  damp  and  gloomy  cellar 
for  a  habitation,  and  often,  I  believe,  the  doles  of  capricious  charity  for 
support.  But  after  a  time  there  came  a  change,  a  happy  one  for  me ;  we 
etaierged  from  the  cellar  to  the  street,  from  the  night  to  the  sun- 
shine.    My  parents  became  petty  traders  at  firsti  dealers  in  the  meanest 
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and,  I  may  add,  filthiest  substances.  But  from  step  to  step  they 
progressed  rapidly  and  secretly,  until  at  last  my  father  was  reputed  not 
merely  a  successful  and  independent  man,  but  one  of  eztensiye  wealth. 
People  wondered  at  this,  for  the  time  was  brief,  and  the  apparent  sources 
shallow.  Some  said  he  had  found  a  buried  treasure ;  but  more,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  saturnine  and  forbidding  aspect,  that  he  had  made  a  bargain  with 
the  Evil  One,  and  given  up  his  soul  for  the  yellow  dross  of  the  world.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  from  my  childhood  I  heard  but  one  topic  at  our  fire-side— 
<  money,  money,  and  the  way  to  get  it.'  I  neither  heard  of  God  nor  his 
gospel,  religion  nor  truth,  principle  nor  feeling.  I  was  reared  up  in  the 
belief  that  to  acquire  wealth  was  the  sole  business  and  the  only  true  plea- 
sure in  existence.  Oh !  Cauthleen,  what  mean  and  darkened  souls  those 
I  called  parents  had.  Not  a  ray  of  goodness,  or  charity,  or  kindness  ever 
illumined  them.  They  had  neither  identity  with  the  joys,  nor  pity 
for  the  sufierings  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
of  their  own,  and  it  was  as  cold,  as  cheerless,  and  as  fruitless  as  that  of 
the  frozen  zone.  While  this  passion  existed  in  its  strength,  the  more 
wealth  they  acquired  the  more  they  pinched  and  denied  themselves  every 
thing  like  comfort.  Yet  as  regarded  me,  their  idol — ^the  child  of  their 
old  age,  they  were  lavish  of  expense  even  to  folly,  and  until  the  contrast 
between  the  richness  of  my  appearance  and  the  meanness  of  theirs  woke 
up  the  derision  of  our  neighbours.  And  as  I  increased  in  years  it  was  still 
the  same ;  I  was  accustomed  to  have  every  wish,  every  caprice  gratified, 
no  matter  at  what  cost.  I  placed  no  value  upon  money,  because  my 
accqaintance  was  with  its  abundance,  not  its  want ;  and  thus  I  grew  up  to 
girlhood  with  all  the  froward  will,  the  love  of  show,  the  petty  tyranny, 
and  the  restless  craving  that  usually  accompany  the  consciousness  of 
wealth  in  an  ignorant  and  low  state  of  life." 

**  Ugh,  ugh,**  coughed  the  hag,  who  listened  to  this  part  of  the  story 
with  great  satisfaction.  <^  It  is  a  pleasant  story,  mistress ;  it  makes  my 
old  heart  glad  to  hear  of  such." 

<^  Cauthleen,"  resumed  Mrs.  ConoUy,  heeding  little  the  hag*s  intermix 
tion,  <<I  had  silks  and  satins^laces  and  brocades,  gems  and  jewels  to  adorn 
me ;  but  at  sixteen  I  was  as  ignorant  as  a  cow-herd.  I  was  taunted  with 
this,  and  felt  it  so  keenly,  that  ^'was  determined,  let  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  money  and  labour,  the  cause  should  be  quickly  removed.  I  told 
my  father  I  should  be  educated,  and  that  speedily ;  that  is,  that  by  means 
of  what  were  believed  his  almost  imlimited  resources,  I  might  obtain  what 
is  called  a  smattering  of  that  knowledge  and  those  accomplishments,  for 
the  want  of  which  I  was  contemned.  I  was  soon  surrounded  by  every 
agent  that  could  promote  my  wishes,  and  as  I  laboured  diligently  to 
imbibe  and  retain  the  instruction  my  teachers  imparted,  it  was  not  long 
before  I  was  not  only  on  an  equality  with  those  who  scorned  me  for  my 
ignorance,  but  might,  with  perseverance,  have  obtained  something  like  a 
name  for  learning.'' 
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t  ^  0A\  tb6D,  miBtresSy''  interrupted  the  hag,  ^  the  thought  of  the  leain- 
ing  was  a  fine  and  a  bold  ooe.  The  bit  o'  leadm*  and  the  writin',  tha/t's 
YihAt  makes  the  mea  and  women  of  us." 

<'  CauihIeeOy  it  made  a  devil  of  me ;  but  then  it  was  haman  wicked* 
9666  that  poieoned  the  fountauu    Among  my  teachers  waa  a6  exiJed 
noblemaa  from  France^  at  least  such  he  represented  himself  to  be; 
he.  had  fled  from  the  Bevolution  on  account  of  his  loyalty,  but  he  beonghs 
with  him  aU  the  taints  and  corruptions  of  tbat  infidel  moYement.     He 
was,  in  truth,  a  singular  man.    Varied  in  learnings  accompUshed  in  man- 
ner, and  with  a  tongue  whose  flowing  and  silveiy  accents  might  well 
deceive  an  unguarded  bosom,  he  was  jet  cold,  suspicious,  and  diatnistfiil 
in  the  extreme ;  he  seemed  not  to  have  any  thing  like  a  particle  of  affbc* 
tion  in  his  composition,  and  he  hated  his  fellow  beings  so  thoroaghly  and 
intensely,  that  it  made  one  shudder  to  hear  him  speak  of  them.      Yet  he 
was  always  scrupulously  polite  in  his  dealings  with  society;  and  lua 
attention  to  females  was  marked  by  an  ease  and  elegance  few  other  mea 
could  exhibit.    This  man  became  a  teacher,  because  his  poverty  required 
even  the  small  stipend  my  father  paid  him.    As  the  world  would  saj,  he 
did  his  duty  by  me,  in  endeavouring  to  iu^part  to  me  a  knowledge  of  the 
language;  but  would  that  he  had  stopped  there.    Finding  my  laaind 
unstored  by  early  religious  impressions,  he  filled  up  the  vacancy  with  all 
the  noxious  and  pestilent  doctrines  of  French  philosophy.    He  taught  me 
to  believe  there  was  neither  divinity  in  God  nor  virtue  in  woman,  and 
that  what  was  so  called  in  the  latter,  was  but  a  tyrant  device  of  man  for 
the  security  of  his  own  pleasures.    You  may  readily  believe  what  I 
became  in  mind  and  feeling,  after  such  impressions.    As  I  soomed 
religion  and  its  laws,  so  did  1  the  world  and  its  opinions.    1  only  thirsted 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  how  little  I  regarded  the  applauses  and 
censures  of  my  fellow  creatures.     In  this  state  I  met  Berkely  at  a  p4aee 
of  public  amusement,  and  there  being  something  mutually  attractive,  and 
nothing  whatever  of  repulse  on  my  part,  we  became  friends — Clovers  &ora 
that  moment.    We  were  soon  so  intimate,  that  the  world  began  to  babble 
of  us ;  but  I  heeded  it  not,  and  the  reality  was  so  rf^urous*  I  cared  not 
to  mar  its  enjoyment  by  a  denial.     You  heard  the  raving  creature 
upstairs  describe  him  as  a  being  of  light,   and  with  a  beauty  like 
that  of  Lucifer's ;  he  was  all  that  in  the  pride  and  prime  of  his  man* 
hood ; — ^whal  is  he  now  ? 

<<  My  parents  feU  into  dotage,  and  I  became  the  uncontrolled  migtsraaa 
of  their  hoards.  I  lavished  upon  Berkely  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and 
when  he  refused  to  accept  further  assistance  from  iiie»  I  bestowed  my 
benefits  ii^ion  him  throughra  quarter  he  never  dreamed  of. 

^Cauthleen,  one  fine  morning  I  found  myself  almost  a  beggar;  the  store 
I  thought  inexhaustible  failed  from  the  immense  and  repeated  draughts 
made  upon  it,  and  could  my  wretched  parents  have  been  sensible  of  their 
condition,  they  might  have  mourned  in  the  evening  of  their  days  the 
wreck  of  that  fortune  they  had  made  its  morning  so  miserable  to  aocumu- 
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Iftte.    Yet,  even  in  ibis  sMe,  I  did  not  ask  Berkely  to  perform  his 
oft  repeated  promise  of  marriage  to  me.    No,  no,  Canthleen,  I  knew  Inmt 
well,  top  well ;  nor  did  I  mention  to  him  our  fallen  circmnstanees,  least  he 
should  consider  ^himself  in  hononr  honnd  to  return  any  of  the  sums 
I  had  advanced  him. 

**  What  might  have  taken  place  I  know  not ;  but  in  this  crisis  came 
on  his  comiection  with  my  rival,  Mary  Madclin.  Ton  know  full  well, 
Cauthleen,  better  perhaps  than  I  do,  all  the  details  of  that  transaction, 
from  her  elopement  to  her  brother's  fall.  I  saw  him  but  once  after,  and 
i^hat  was  as  a  breathless  and  huxrted  fugitive.  The  rest  is  known  to 
you.  Do  you  blame  me  then,  after  having  risked  and  lost  so  much  for 
this  man,  after  having  in  early  life  steeped  myself  in  poverty  and  shame, 
imd  in  latter  days  in  blood  and  guilt, — if  I  pause  not  now  at  any  measure 
which  can  make  him  securely  nuine  ?  And  yet  there  never  was  a  mo- 
ment when  I  trembled  more  for  the  possession." 

<*  Ugh,  ugh  !"  said  the  hag,  **  why  fear  ye  to  lose  him  now  ?  Sure  he 
was  never  so  tightly  bound  to  you  as  now ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  me  to 
have  the  least  liking  for  slipping  the  knot.** 

"Hark  ye,  woman,"  quickly  added  the  other,  "with  all  his  bravery 
and  determination,  he  is  quailing  at  his  heart's  core  about  his  appearance 
at  this  trial.  I  read  it  too  plainly  to-night  in  his  changing  countenance, 
'Ond  a  slight  shudder  crept  over  his  huge  ft^ame,  at  every  mention  of  its 
approach.  Think  you  if  Charles  Macklin's  rich  frierids  got  a  hint  of 
this,  they  would  be  slow  of  acting  upon  it  ?  or  that  they  would  spare  any 
cost  of  money  or  labour  to  remove  so  principal  a  witness  against  him 
from  the  country  ?  The  very  thought  of  it,  Cauthleen,  is  maddening. 
Oh!  God,  were  he  lost  to  me  now,  after  so  unhoped  for  a  re-uni<»i, 
every  minute  of  Kfe  would  be  an  age  of  intolerable  torture." 

"  Stay,  mistress,  stay,*'  said  the  hag,  a  gleam  of  intelligence  lighting 
up  her  wrinkled  features,  ''you  need  not  distress  yourself  about  the 
matter  of  his  escaping  the  trial,  for  that  can  be  easily  managed.  Ugh, 
sure  it  is  done  every  day.  WheiT  they're  afeared  of  any  witness,  that  he 
might  not  prove  true,  or  the  likes,  they  put  him  in  the  police  barrack,  or 
maybe  send  him  to  the  Castle,  to  keep  him  secure  till  the  assizes.  Now 
then,  mistress,  just  send  word,  or  maybe  a  bit  of  writin'  to  one  of 
the  magistrates,  to  give  them  a  hint,  that  if  they  don't  look  sharp  to 
Berkely,  he  won't  be  forthcoming  on  the  trial ;  and  you'll  see  how  well 
they'll  guard  and  keep  him  for  you.  I've  known  the  thing  done  before 
now.** 

"Bravely  thought  of,  Cauthleen,"  said  Mrs.  Conolly,  in  a  tone  of 
great  satisfaction,  "  and  it  shall  be  acted  upon  this  instant.  I  will 
write  both  to  the  magistrate  who  presided  on*  the  inquest,  and  to  his 
commanding  officer,  a  statement  of  my  suspicions;  and  I  have  fltota 
enough  to  .adduce  to  cause  them  to  be  immediAtely  acted  upon." 

With  the  quickness  and  energy  so  remaa^able  In  her  character,  she  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  task,  and  placing  writing  taateriAls  before  her, 
soon  produced  the  letters  required. 
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Taming  to  the  hag,  she  said,  **  do  yoa  think  the  eraytiire  Dhonal 
will  carry  and  deliver  this  safely  ?*' 

^^Ugh,  as  safe  and  as  sure  as  the  post  boy  himself,"  rej^ed  tlie  hag. 

**  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Conolly,  "  call  him  to  me,  and  I  will  give  him  half 
a  crown  for  his  trouble.*' 

It  was  astonishing  with  what  alacrity  the  hag  rose  from  her  seai,  and 
hobbled  from  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  being  of 
stunted  and  misshapen  growth,  and  an  expression  of  idiotcy   in  his 
weather-beaten  features   not  to  be  mistaken.     Nevertheless,    it   was 
strange  to  observe,  after  the  letters  had  been  shown  him,  and  the  use 
he  was  to  make  of  them  explained  to  him  in  Irish,  how  soon  he  oom- 
prehended  what  he  was  to  do.    The  single  idea  at  once  infixed  itsdf  in  his 
vacant  mind,  and  being  judiciously  left  there  imdistnrbed,  there  eoold  be 
no  fear  for  the  result.   But  when  the  promised  reward  was  shown  to 
then  it  was  curious  to  see  the  play  of  his  idiot  features.      It 
indeed  be  called  the  veiy  writhings  of  delight,  for  the  contortions  and 
twistings  of  the  muscles  appeared  as  much  the  exhibitions  of  pain  as 
pleasure.    When  the  coin  rested  in  his  hand,  he  gazed  one  moment  upon 
it  eagerly,  and  then,  with  a  low  chuckling  sound,  ran  and  placed  it  in 
the  lap  of  his  mother,  for  such  was  the  hag  Cathleen.     The  next  minute 
he  was  pursuing   his  journey   with  a  sure  and  steady  pace,  whick 
promised  a  speedy  performance  of  his  mission.    The  hag  retomed  to 
her  anxious  watch ;    and  Mrs.  Conolly,  in  absolute  fatigue^  sought  the 
troubled  pillow  of  remorse. 

Leaving  them,  we  will  follow  the  soldier,  as  with  slow  and  meditative 
steps  he  took  his  way  from  that  house  of  death  and  mourning,  if  not  a 
better,  at  least  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  A  new  leaf  in  the  science  of  hu- 
man character  had  been  turned  over  for  him,  and  the  lesson  he  had  read 
awakened  feelings  and  recollections  he  thought  forever  buried  in  oblivion. 
I  do  not  say  he  was  taught  repentance,  or  that  sorrow  for  the  past  whidi 
gives  hope  for  the  future.  But  he  was  shewn,  by  a  clearer  and  better 
reflected  light  than  had  yet  played  upon  the  events  of  his  troubled  life, 
the  sad  and  rueful  consequences  to  himself  and  others  which  had  fcA- 
lowed  his  wild  and  lawless  career,  connecting  crime  and  punishment  bj 
a  chain,  every  link  of  which  was  forged  by  a  retributive  Providence* 
However  lightly  at  the  moment  of  commission  or  indulgence  he  might 
have  thought  of  the  results  likely  to  spring  from  his  crimes  and  passions, 
he  now  felt  that  not  one  guilty  or  flagitious  act  of  his  existence  but  had 
met  its  own  signal  punishment,  while  aggravated  suflering  and  calamity 
«^-the  accumulating  produce  of  all — seemed  heaped  up  for  him  as  a 
final  consununation.  It  was  not  alone  that  the  heavy  hand  of  justice  had 
faUen  upon  himself, — sinking  him,  by  its  irresistible  pressure,  firom  high 
station  and  its  concomitant  advantages  to  a  rude  and  thorny  path,  de- 
nuding him  of  eveiy  fair  ornament  and  bright  possession,  and  lopping  off 
from  him,  as  with  an  axe,  every  branch  that  could  in  iEutnre  bear  fruit 
or  the  promise  of  it ;  but  every  living  thing  he  had  touched,  ev^y  one 
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he  had  loved  or  who  had  loved  him,  were  included  in  the  same  penalty,  and 
buried  in  the  same  ruin  with  himself.  Nay,  there  was  even  a  bitterer 
reflection  than  this.  He  felt  that  the  misery  which  a  connection  with 
him  entailed  upon  others,  was  so  wholesale  and  crushing  to  them,  that 
the  infliction  upon  himself  seemed  comparatively  light  and  trivial.  He 
was  like  one  who  carried  pestilence  and  death  in  his  presence,  and  yet 
bore  a  charmed  life  himself;  ever3rwhere  had  joy  and  hope  fled  howling 
at  his  approach,  and  groans  and  sighs  and  tears  had  come  to  take  their 
places. 

The  tale  of  revenge  he  had  heard,  strangely  affected  him.  Could  the 
narrator  have  conjectured  beforehand, — as  she  truly  suspected  after- 
wards,— ^the  feelings  it  excited  in  his  mind,  she  would  either  have  kept 
the  story  to  herself,  or  have  modified  its  utterance.  Despite  his  protes- 
tations of  continued  attachment,  wrung  from  him  at  the  time  by  pity  or 
remorse,  the  confession  made  to  him  that  night  had  done  its  author  irre- 
vocable injury  in  his  opinion,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  victim 
touched  his  natufe  with  a  keenness  that  made  it  wince  again,  stem  as  it 
was. 

'*  Poor  Mary,**  he  exclaimed,  "  poor,  desolate,  broken-hearted,  mad- 
dened Mary.  Thine  has  been  indeed  a  cruel  fate ;  and  thy  life  a 
succession  of  unexampled  trials.  Treacheiy  and  blood  at  the  beginning: 
treachery  and  blood  at  the  end.  Thyself  a  helpless  suffering  maniac, 
and  thy  son  all  but  a  convicted  felon  in  thy  stead." 

''  But  that  son, — ^that  son,"  he  resumed,  after  musing  awhile,  <<  is  he 
not  the  damning  evidence  of  her  frailty  ?  Tracy's  marriage  1  mind  not, 
for  it  was  formed  under  the  belief  I  was  dead ;  but  the  intrigue  of  which 
he  is  the  living  proof,  and  the  proof  too  of  its  occurrence  so  soon  after 
my  departure,  shows  she  held  her  love  for  me  by  as  light  a  tenure  as 
my  own.  Pshaw !  I  should  think  no  more  of  her.  And  yet  I  cannot 
^-I  cannot  bear  the  thought,  that  she  should  have  been  hunted  down 
80  malignantly  and  fiend-Uke,  by  that  jealous  woman  on  my  account. 
It  gives  her  a  kind  of  claim  on  me  I  cannot  shake  off.  Nell,  Nell !  I 
did  not  think  so  fierce  and  merciless  a  nature  as  you  have  shewn,  could 
find  a  place  in  a  woman's  heart.  I  wish  you  had  been  guiltless  of  it,  or 
had  not  confessed  the  fact* 

"  This  trial  too, — I  would  I  could  escape  from  it.  There  is  enough 
upon  my  soul  already,  without  aiding  that  man's  fate.  Yet  I  dare  not 
withdraw  one  forward  step  I  have  taken.  My  presence  there  that 
night  is  suspicious  enough,  and  were  I  to  hesitate  now,  we  might 
exchange  places.  No,  no !  I  will  go  on  with  the  work  as  I  have  begun ; 
there  is  a  destiny  in  the  whole  matter  which  it  is  in  vain  to  contend 
with." 

Thus  communed  he  with  his  own  spirit,  as  he  travelled  with  a  pace 
which  varied  with  the  excitement  of  his  emotions,  along  the  unfrequented 
road,  in  the  solemn  quietude  of  the  breaking  day.  And  thus,  for  hours 
and  days  afterwards,  he  would  sit  in  solitude  and  utter  abstractedness. 
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iblDking  of  ttie  stmy  of  his  life,  &nd  tbe  eataatropbe  to  wltidi  all  ita 
strange  and  eventful  oecurrences  had  led.  He  beeame  a  toft&Hj  ahend 
man  in  his  habits.  He  shrunk  awaj  from  the  society  of  his  feUow-sol- 
diers;  his  footsteps  turned  Jrmi  the  threshold  of  the  aleAonae  and  the 
tavern, — the  loud  voice,  the  rude  jest,  and  ruder  imprecftdoD  wen 
hushed  into  a  gloomy  settled  calm ;  and  in  look  md  tone  and  maaner  he 
was  another  being.  Bj  order  of  his  commanding  offioer  he  -was  ecnfine^ 
to  his  barrack  until  aflter  the  assises,  bu^  save  any  Hogering  wish  he 
might  have  to  visit  his  guiltj  associate  at  the  house  of  Tracj,  and  to 
gain  tidings  of  the  buried  money,  he  had  no  desire  for  further  freedom. 
And  so,  for  a  time  I  shall  leave  him  and  the  other  personages  connected 
whh  him,  while  I  lead  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  pfHson  ceD  «f 
Macklin,  in  order  to  learn  how  he  and  those  connected  with  him  bore 
themselves  under  their  terrible  affliction. 

OHAP.   XIV. — THB  FBISONBB'S   CBIX. 

« 

It  was  a  bright  day  abroad  in  the  world,  and  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  was  gladdening  its  busy  occupants,  and  guiding  them  to  their 
labours,  had  passed  with  cheering  influence  into  the  cell  of  the  prisoner; 
and  though  it  could  not  help  shadowing  the  iron  grating  through  which 
it  came,  yet  it   was  a  very  welcome  visiter,  and  the   captive    wou]d 
have  missed  it  sadly.     But  the  sun-shine  was  not  the  only  soother  of 
Macklin's   sorrows.      The  lovely  being   who  would  have  graced  hi5 
proudest  path  in  life,  was  now   his  patient,  gentle   comforter,    bring- 
ing healing  and  balm  for  his  wounded  spirit,  by  her  presence  and  her 
smile, — sad  as  the  one  and  faint  as  the  other  was.    Now  that  she  had 
grown  familiar  with  affliction  by  daily  intercourse,  and  had  fairly  grap- 
pled with  the  calamity  that  at  first  had  well  nigh  strangled  her  in  iis 
grasp, — now  that  she  had  brought  her  mind's  eye  to  look  with  steady  and 
unflinching   gaze   upon   his   situation,   and  all  the   dark    probabilities 
involved  in  it ;  and  now  too,  that  she  had  habituated  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  and  her  words  to  flow  upon  the  once  dreaded  topic ;  the  grim 
spectre  which  before  could  affright  by  one  glance,  now  lost  all  its  ter- 
rors by  association,  and  haunted  her  footsteps  a  familiar  thing.     She 
not  only  became  wonderfully  calm  and  firm  herself,  but  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  shedding  composure, — like  a  grateful  fragrance, — around  her. 
It  is  true  that  Macklin  could  never  look  to  the  future  with  any  thing  like 
a  joyful  or  even  a  complacent  expectation.     One  stern  recollection,  forced 
up  to  the  tyrannical  supremacy  of  his  mind,  had, — ^Herod-Hke, — ^laid  its 
merciless  grasp  upon  all  the  young  hopes  and  smiling  visions  of  exist- 
ence, and  worse  than  the  Jewish  despot,  left  not  one  spotless  innocent 
behind  to  atone  for  the  rest.     He  felt, — ^bitterly  felt, — that  if  freedom 
were  his  to-morrow, — if  by  some  unexpected  interposition  of  Providence, 
he  could  walk  from  dock  and  prison  an  acquitted  man,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  mingle  in  society  as  he  had  done  befdre,  an  esteemed  and 
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accredited  member,  yet  be  was  in  possession  of  a  secret  that  would  sour 
every  cup  and  taint  every  viand  on  the  board  of  enjoyment.    But  from 
the  hour  of  his  capture  to  the  present  he  never  dreamed  of  escape,— > 
never  looked  forward  to  but  one  fearful  consummation  of  his  trials  and 
eufferings ;  and  the  contemplation  of  this  grew  daily  less  appalling,  both 
from  the  certainty  with  which  he  viewed  its  occurrence,  and  the  life« 
long  misery  which  was  all  the  prospect  liberty  could  hold  out  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  although  such  could  not  but  be  his  state  of  mind,  he  was 
neither  insensible  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  his  beloved  Helen  to 
cheer  and  comfort  him,  nor  unaffected  by  the  settled, — almost  holy, — 
placidity  of  her  demeanour  and  conversation.    And  when  she  invoked 
religion  to  her  aid, — ^not  the  jealous  cant  and  exclusive  hypocrisy  we  see 
BO  often  mocking  high  heaven  in  its  name, — ^but  fervent,  glowing,  trust- 
ful reliance  on  a  Saviour  s  promises,  belief  in  his  infinite  goodness,  and 
implicit  resignation  to  his  Almighty  will, — ^he  would  feel,  as  he  often 
said,  *'  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  had  come  to  teach  him  its  ways,  and 
fit  his  soul  for  a  community  with  the  pure  and  blessed,  and  was  only 
tarrying  with  her  pupil  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  t^ke  wing  with  her 
back  to  paradise.** 

He  always  spoke  of  his  doom  with  the  certainty  of  its  being  a  fatal 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  entire  and  perfect  submission  to 
the  dispensation.  On  the  day  I  write  of,  he  had  been  unusually  eloquent 
in  his  description  of  his  feelings,  and  yet  both  the  tone  and  direction  of 
his  reasoning  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  anxious  listener,  for  as  yet 
she  was  not  a  partaker  in  his  dreadful  secret. 

'<  I  do  not  doubt,  Charles,"  she  said,  looking  at  his  pale  and  wasted 
features  with  an  earnest  smile — ^'  I  do  not  doubt  your  fortitude,  nor  your 
inherent  firmness  to  meet  misfortune  as  a  brave  man  should.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking  there  is  a  misanthropic  bitterness  and  a  disgust  of  life 
pervading  your  discourse,  which  argue  that  you  resign  the  boon  of  ex- 
istence more  through  a  conviction  of  its  worthlessness  than  its  value — 
more  through  an  utter  weariness  of  its  continuance  than  a  knowledge  of 
-the  gift  you  were  surrendering  up." 

"  No,  Helen,  you  wrong  me,"  replied  Macklin,  "  I  do  not  aflect  to  feel 
now  what  I  never  experienced,  a  hatred  of  my  species  or  the  world  they 
walk  in.  Among  the  former,  there  are  the  many  warm  hearts  and  kindly 
dispositions  I  ever  loved ;  and  the  latter  is  just  the  same  fair  bright  scene, 
for  the  developement  of  charity,  faith,  and  goodness,  it  ever  was.  Believe 
me,  love,  I  never  thought  that  man  a  philosopher,  however  he  may  have 
affected  the  title,  who  despised  his  fellow  man,  or  the  theatre  upon  which 
his  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  set  him.  It  is  true,  perfidy  and  meanness, 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  violence  and  wrong,  run  rampant  over  the 
earth.  But  if  there  be  spirits  who  love  these  dark  and  sinuous  paths, 
there  are  others  who  love  the  broad  bright  ways  of  dignity  and  honour, 
truth  and  principle,  philanthropy  and  right ;  the  labour  of  whose  life  it 
is  to  scatter  peace  and  comfort  around  them,  to  teach  the  ways  of  recti- 
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tude  in  this  world  and  salyation  for  the  next*  So»  Helen,  dmrJSag,  thoai 
who  look  for  the  good,  and  loye  to  associate  with  them,  maj  ftad  them  a 
eveiy  walk  in  life,  and  'tis  a  man*s  own  fault  if  he  meet  witih  snfficieal 
duplicity  or  depravity  to  make  him  hate  the  manj  for  tlie  mm  of  the 
few.  Were  I  leaving  the  world  to-morrow,  I  could  from  the  deplitt  d 
mj  soul  say  farewell  to  it  in  all  love  and  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  the 
kindliest  wishes  for  the  future.'' 

'^  And  yet,  dearest  Charles,*'  said  Miss  Butler,  ''how  is  this  alleetk»alc 
and  nohle  feeling  to  he  reconciled  with  that  stem  disregard  of  yoor 
reputation,  that  determined  inaction  of  long  wastiilg  suffi^ring  npmt 
yourself  and  those  who  love  you,  which  night  after  night  hars  this  das- 
geon  upon  and  shuts  you  in  from  that  world  you  look  so  kindly  on,  whei 
it  is  in  your  own  power  to  throw  open  the  one  and  walk  abroad  into  the 
other  ?  Viewing  the  world  in  the  light  you  do,  it  can  he  no  <»dinai7 
motives  which  confine  you  to  this  nanrow  ceU,  and  keep  70a  from  tha: 
society  you  both  love  and  honour." 

''  Helen,  dear,"  said  Macklin,  **  you  wring  my  heart  more  than  yon 
imagine  by  these  implied  solicitations  to  act  a  part  I  dare  not.  Tlie  taae 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  entrusting  even  to  you  the  secret  which  explains  mj 
present  conduct  i,  but  when  it  does,  you  will  allow  that  I  have  had  indeed 
strong  motives  for  the  course  I  follow.  One  thing  however  is  eertaia 
my  beloved  one,  I  can  never  mingle  with  the  world  as  I  have  done,  let 
that  innocence  I  protest  be  ever  so  clearly  established.  In  soeiety  asd 
its  pleasures  I  would  be  as  strange  and  as  unwelcome  a  guest  as  the 
mummy  at  Egyptian  banquets,  mocking  the  feast  and  daunting  the 
revellers  with  my  presence.  I  may  not  be  exactly  a  believer  in  what 
are  called  broken  hearts,  but  I  know  it  is  possible  for  a  calamity  to  oeenr, 
so  terrible  and  crushing,  as  to  deaden  and  paralyze  all  our  capacities  ftr 
future  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  and  leave  to  hope  no  better  task  tfaas 
to  picture  to  us  the  period  of  our  release.  Helen,  such  a  blow  has  &te 
dealt  me." 

^^  Oh !  do  not  say  so,  Charles,"  she  cried,  '*  for  I  would  fain  beliere  there 
are  better  things  in  store  for  both  of  us.    I  will  not  resign  to  hope  so 
sad  and  solitary  a  task  as  you  have  marked  out  for  her.     She  shall 
tell  me  of  calm  and  tranquil  hours  yet  to  come,  when  in  some  quiet  hflOM, 
away  from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  world,  it  shall  be  my  inestimahie 
privilege  to  sit  by  you,  to  soothe  and  sober  down  the  griefii  that  ars 
violent  and  pressing, — to  while  away  and  cheat  of  their  bitterness  those 
recollections,  whose  wearying  wasting  pangs  are  the  surest  becanse  the 
slowest    I  will  speak  to  you  and  sing  to  you  of  days  gone  by ;  of  the 
many  social  hours  we  have  spent  together,  and  of  the  kind  firiends  and 
the  gay  companions,  the  laughs,  and  songs,  and  jokes  of  the  olden  time: 
and  then  I  will  teach  you  to  weep  as  I  do  now,  for  I  know  it  will  da  yos 
good ;  it  will  melt  away  the  sternness  of  your  afflietioa,  and  when  the 
tears  are  done  flowing,  a  blessed  calm  will  come  upon  your  spirit.    Then 
we  will  both  dry  up  our  tears,  and  learn  to  smile  again.    I  wiO  watch 
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and  cotmt  the  smiles  as  thej  come  t)ack  Kgstin  to  your  lip,  noiiiig  down 
their  increase  from  day  to  day.  Thus^  Charles,  I  will  win  yon  back  to 
Iiftppiness  if  not  to  gaiety.  It  shall  he  slowly  and  warily  done ;— just  as 
thej  restore  to  health  and  strength  the  famished  wretch  foimd  on  the 
drifting  vessel^  giving  him  only  morsel  by  morsel  till  his  stomach  becomes 
babitntd  to  the  food ;  so  shall  I  from  one  bright  thought  to  another  lead 
yoti  onward,  till  yon  ean  stand  erect  once  more  in  the  light  and  freedom 
of  your  cheerful  spirit." 

Helen  Bntler  spake  these  words  wi^  such  a  fervent  beaming  trustful* 
ness  shining  out  tiirovgh  her  tears,  and  exhibiting  her  earnest  belief  in 
the  truth  of  the  picture  she  had  been  drawing",  that  the  very  soul  of 
Macklin  sickened  as  he  gazed  upon  her. 

^  My  beloved  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice, ''  God  knows  I  would 
not  rob  yon  of  the  portion  of  comfort  yon  draw  from  your  credulous 
reliance  on  the  future,  if  I  did  not  know  how  much  severer  your  suffer- 
ings  would  be,  if  disappointment  and  blasted  hopes  be  added  to  the 
infliction.  Helen  dear,  you  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  not  the 
better  contingency.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  can  save  me.  The 
eridenoe  against  me  is  so  conclusive,  that  no  one  who  vidues  his  oath 
conld  hesitate  to  convict  me.  And  as  to  the  effect  o£<.a  declaration  on 
my  part,  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  coward  endearonr  to  shift  the 
penahy  from  my  own  shoulders  to  another's.  Believe  me,  dearest,  there 
is  no  hope  for  me  but  that  which  teaches  me  we  shall  meet  In  another 
and  a  better  world.  Nay,  love,  we  will  not  argue  the  question  now. 
You  have  forgotten  your  daily  task  of  reading  to  me — ^I  would  gladly  fly 
to  any  refuge  now  from  the  thoughts  which  distract  me.** 

Trom  this  specimen  of  their  conversation  which  I  have  given,  tiie 
reader  w31  judge  of  the  respective  states  of  mind  and  feeling  with 
which  Macklin  and  his  beautiful  companion  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  the  assizes  and  of  the  trial,  upon  whose  issue  the  life  of  the  one  and 
the  hopes  of  the  other  were  staked ;  and  I  am  willing  to  let  that  judg- 
ment be  formed  without  any  further  observations  of  my  own,  for  it  is  not 
a  subject  pleasurable  to  dwell  (m. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  it  an  over-stramed  conceit  to  make  a  young 
and  lovely  female,  high  born  and  bred,  leave  her  splendid  home  and 
brilliant  circle  of  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  the  comforter  of  a  reputed 
murderer  in  his  dungeon,  incurring  by  so  doing  the  censure  and  reproba-- 
tion  of  a  jealous  and  reproachful  world.  But  not  only  is  it  the  fact  in 
this  case,  but  it  is  an  act  of  devotion  so  perfectly  reconcileaible  to  the 
noble  uncalcidating  heroism  of  woman^s  affection  and  fiddlilyy  that  I 
envy  not  his  perception  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  who  doubts  it.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  cavilled  at,  on  the  seore  of  being  more  forward  and  adven- 
turous than  maiden  delicacy  and  res^re  should  sanction.  Prudery  in 
such  a  case  would  argue  the  absence  of  love,  while  the  sacrifice  thus 
finely  made  at  the  altar  of  duty  has  such  an  aU-atonxng  sane^fying 
power,  as  to  leave  nothing  of  human  prejudice  to  impede,  or  human 
frailty  to  stain  its  acceptance.  2  b  2 
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But  while  Mibs  Butler,  in  defiance  of  conventional  criticism  and  cen- 
8urey  if  any  such  sat  in  judgment  on  her  case,  was  proving  her  stexiing 
&ith  and  a^ection  under  the  severest  of  all  possible  trials,  her  fiuher  was 
attesting  his  friendship  by  the  application  of  all  his  energies,  abilities,  and 
experience  to  the  preparation  of  Macklin's  defence.      He    not   only 
engaged  the  ablest  counsel  travelling  the  circuit,  with  the  services  of  a 
solicitor  of  great  celebrity  in  criminal  cases,  but  he  himself  visited  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  in  order  to  discover  some  clew  to  the  m jstery  ia 
which  the  whole  matter  was  involved.    He  spared  no  expenditure  of 
time,  labour,  or  money  to  get  a  clue  to  the  dark  mazes  of  the  labyrinth 
in  which  he  knew  the  truth  to  be  involved.    Although  guarded  with  a 
jealous  care,  and  many  pretences  were  made  to  exclude  him  her  presence, 
he  gained  access  to  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man,  the  moment  her 
recovery  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  his  visit  an  innocaous  one. 
But  if  he  hoped  to  arrive  at  any  decisive  information,  he  was  miserably 
disappointed.     The  unhappy  Mrs.  Tracy  arose  from  her  bed  of  phreniy 
a  helpless  and  irreclaimable  idiot.     The  only  glimmerings  of  intellect 
she  at  all  revealed,  were  confused  shadowy  recollections  of  scHne  terrible 
event  she  was  forbidden  to  disclose^  and  an  equaUy  vague  and  uncertain 
idea  of  something  of  value  deposited  in  some  place,  whose  site  she  had 
forgotten.    The  former  she  betrayed  by  pointing  at  some  dreaded  olject 
before  her,  and  muttering  with  a  ghostly  expression  of  countenance  some 
unintelligible  words,  and  then  suddenly  stopping,  and  gliding  awaj  with 
crouching  form  and  finger  laid  on  lip.     The  second  was  known  1^  her 
searching,  whenever  she  thought  herself  unobserved,  evezy  nwAi  and 
cranny,  hole  and  comer,  and  stealing  away  on  the  same  pursuit  out  of 
doors,  whenever  she  thought  her  keepers— for  such  they  were — other- 
wise engaged.     From  such  a  person,  of  course,  no  information  could  be 
gained  by  Mr.  Butler,  although  her  conduct  filled  his  mind  with  stnuige 
surmises  ;  and  all  he  could  do  regarding  her  was,  to  direct  her  mainte- 
nance in  her  present  situation  until  the  result  of  the  trial  was  known* 
providing  amply  for  her  comfort,  and  remunerating  on  the  same  scale  the 
services  of  those  attendant  on  her,  and  promising  to  take  steps  for  her 
future  permanent  settlement.     Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  other 
quarters,  where  no  such  impediment  to  his  progress  existed.     Impene- 
trable mystery  assailed  him  at  every  step ;  and  all  he  could  glean,  after 
a  very  patient  and  laborious  search,  were  some  accounts  of  Tracy's 
dissipated  habits,  with  instances  of  his  tyranny  as  a  landlord,  and  hU 
brutality  as  a  husband,  with  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  he  was  known  to  have  in  his  possession  up  to  the  day  of 
tlie  murder.     It  was  deemed  prudent  by  the  law  authorities,  from  the 
suspicions  raised  in  their  minds,  to  prevent  all  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  prosecution,  Berkely  the  soldier ;  so  that  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  his  evidence  could  be  known,  but  from  the  record  of  his 
testimony  at  the  inquest.    Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Butler's  sole 
dependance  for  the  acquittal  of  his  friend  lay  in  the  talent^  of  the  advo- 
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cates  he  had  engaged,  suggesting  as  they  did  the  hope  that  either  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  against  him  would  be  broken  down,  or]  some 
important  confession  elicited,  which  would  bring  the  guilt  home  to  its 
reid  author. 

"When  Macklin  heard  of  the  condition  of  his  mother,  and  the  measures 
taken  for  her  welfare,  he  could  only  press  the  hand  of  his  friend  in  silent 
gratitude,  for  he  could  not  tell  him  how  glad  he  was  that  the  agonising 
— it  must  be  so  to  her — power  of  reason  was  taken  from  her. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  all  parties  concerned,  until  we  meet  [them  on 
the  eventful  daj  of  trial. 


THE  SAD  BALLAD  OF  THE  NOBLE  WIFE  OF  HASSAN  AGA, 

AFTEB   THB   MOBLACHIAK. 

(^Klagegetang  van  dtr  edlen  Frauen  de$  Aian  Aga,  aus  dem  Morlackuchen,') 

TBOM   THB   aSBHAXr  OF  OOETBX. 

What's  that  so  white,  through  yonder  greenwood  seen. 
Is  It  the  winter's  snow,  or  swans  at  rest?  igK'^ 
The  winter's  snow  would  long  ere  this  have  melted ; 
The  swans  had  flown  away.    It  is  the  tent 
Where  Hassan  Aga,  wounded  chief,  is  lying ; 
Mother  and  sister  watch  beside  his  couch ; 
False  shame  forbids  his  wife  to  tend  her  lord. 

When  now  his  wound  was  healed,  and  health  returned. 
Thus  to  his  gentle  wife  he  spake  in  anger : 
'*  Go — leave  my  house  and  home — no  more  with  me, 
'*  No  more  witli  mine  shall  be  thy  lot  henceforth.'* 

The  lady  heard  these  words  severe,  and  stood 
Silent  and  fnU  of  sorrow.    Hark !  the  tramp 
Of  a  proud  charger  sounds  before  the  door ; 
She  thinks — she  doubts^'tis  Hassan's  steed.    AU  breathless- 
She  springs  upon  the  loftiest  turret,  thence 
To  dash  her  to  the  earth ;  but  filled  with  woe. 
Her  lovely  daughters  fling  their  arms  around  her. 
And  weeping  bitter  tears,  cry  through  their  tears, 
"  Oh,  calm  thee,  mother — 'tis  not  Hassan's  courser. 
It  is  thy  brother  come  to  visit  thee." 


«i 


Then  rushes  she  to  meet  him.    Then  she  throws 
Her  arms,  despuring,  round  his  neck,  and  cries — 
**  Oh,  brother,  brother,  see  thy  sister's  shame : 
"  Me  to  cast  off—the  mother  of  his  children  1" 

Nought  said  the  brother  stern ;  but  from  his  breast 

He  drew,  enveloped  in  rich  crimson  silk, 

The  deed  of  separation.    She  was  free 

Once  more  to  dwell  within  her  mother's  house ; 

Free  once  again  another  lord  to  wed. 

Bursting  with  grief,  she  saw  the  fatal  scroll- 
She  kissed  the  foreheads  of  her  two  sweet  boys — 
She  kissed  the  cheelu  of  her  two  weeping  girls; 
But  from  the  babe,  all  helpless  in  the  cri^e. 
She  tries  in  vain  to  tear  herself  away. 
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Th'  InpaticfBt  brother  drngs  li«r  from  li«r  darlia^ » 
Fttngt  her  behind  Ua  on  his  mettled  eteed. 
And,  with  hie  weepio^  burden,  wendt  hb  way. 
Slowly  end  eftdly,  to  Uieir  sire's  old  hills. 

Short  time  it  was,  scsrce  seven  days  flew  by- 
Short  time  enough  In  sooth,  when  msny  a  chief 
Ctae  wooing  the  yoong  widow.    Henghty  lords. 
With  hiuahle  homage,  soi^ht  her  heart  and  hand. 

The  provdest  suitor  was  Imoshi  s  Cadi ; 

But  tiie  sad  lady  prayed  her  brother  thus : 
I  do  beseech  thee,  brother,  by  thy  life. 
Give  not  my  widowhood  a  second  spouse. 
Lest  seeing  once  again  my  ctuldren  dear, 
Beloved  and  lost,  my  heart  might  break  with  grief.** 


«t 
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It  moved  him  not,  her  speech — his  mind  was  fixed 

To  wed  her  to  the  Cadi  of  Imoski. 

Still  weeping,  she  besought  and  said,  "  O,  brother, 

"  Grant  me  this  last  request, — a  letter  scad 

"  To  the  proud  Cadi,  with  these  words.     '  All  happiness ! 

"  Thy  young  bride  sends  thee  greeting,  and  herewith 

**  She  humbly  sues  tbee,  that  when,  with  thy  followers, 

"  Thou  comest  to  bear  her  hence,  that  thou  wilt  bring 

"  A  veil  of  ample  folds,  so  may  she  pass 

"  Shrouded  the  door  of  Hassan  Aga  s  Imuse, 

**  Nor  see  the  faces  of  her  loved,  lost  orphans.' 


» »• 


Scarce  saw  th'  Impatient  Cadi  these  few  lines, 
Till,  gathering  all  his  train,  he  took  to  horse, 
Hastening  to  meet  his  bride,  and  with  him  bearing 
The  veil  of  ample  folds,  her  sole  request. 

"With  happy  omens  caAe  the  bridal  train 

To  that  high  lady's  home ;  with  omens  fkir 

The  wedded  pair  departed.     When,  as  now 

Beneath  Lord  Hassan's  towers  they  pricked  their  steeds, 

From  out  the  casement  looking  down,  alas  1 

The  children  knew  their  motlier.     "  Come,"  they  cry, 

'*  Come  to  thy  own  old  hall— the  evening  meal 

*•  Is  now  prepared — come  join  thy  little  ones !" 

Sadly  the  wife  of  Hassan  heard  these  words. 
And,  bowing  low,  she  thus  addressed  the  Cadi: 
**  Oh,  for  a  moment  halt  we  here,  n»y  spouse, 
"  Before  these  well  known  doors,  that  I  may  leave 
"  To  my  poor  children  some  few  gifts  of  love.** 

The  bridal  train  stood  motionless,  while  she 
Gave  to  her  offspring  tokens  of  remembrance. 
She  gave  the  bovs  gay  slippers  wrought  with  gold; 
The  maidens,  garments  rich  and  rare ;  the  babe, 
Tliat  helplessly  lay  smiling,  him  she  left 
A  robe  to  wear  in  boyhood's  future  days. 

Unseen  had  Hassan  Aga  watched  her  acts. 

And,  sorrowing,  cried  he, — **  Come  to  roe,  my  ehildreii. 

Come  to  your  father's  arms, — ^your  mother's  breast 

Is  iron ;  there  nor  love  nor  pity  dwells." 


Oh,  when  the  wife  of  Hassan  heard  these  words, 
Sbudd'ring  she  fell  to  earth — all  pale  she  fell. 
And  from  her  tortured  bosom  fled  her  soul 
With  the  last  look  she  gave  her  parting  children. 

T.  M 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND. 

to  the  editor  of  thx  bitbleir  monthly  maoaztke. 

Dear  Sir9 

I  take  tbe  liberty  of  transmittiiig  to  you  a  few  extracts  from  tke  let- 
ters of  a  tourist,  'which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  whidi  you  may 
perhapB  find  suitable  to  the  pages  of  your  periodical.  The  writer  doea 
not  piofess  to  give  acctmte  information  upon  every  sulject  on  which  he 
touches,  but  merely  to  communicate  to  a  friend  the  impressions  which 
were  made  upon  him  in  passing  through  some  interesting  scenes^  and  by 
the  revival,  in  a  few  instances,  of  historic  and  family  recollections. 
Indeed  the  careless  style  in  which  he  writes,  makes  it  almost  needless  to 
convey  this  caution  to  your  readers.  His  views  on  politics  and  political 
economy  are  in  some  respects  different  from  yours,  as  will  appear  from 
the  few  slight  allusions  which  he  makes  to  those  suljects ;  but  I  am  con- 
fident, notwithstanding,  that  these  sketches  will  be  acceptable  to  you, 
from  the  unaffected  attachment  to  Ireland  which  they  evince — I  might 
almost  say  from  the  genuine  Irish  Sfdrit  in  which  they  are  written. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

A  Constant  Reader  and  Occasional  Contributob. 


Inner  Temple,  Uth  Oct.  1841. 

THE   SHANNON. 

The  first  object  of  interest  I  encountered  in  my  brief  excursion  was  the 
River  Shannon.  I  reached  its  banks  after  a  tedious  day's  journey  from 
Dublin,  by  the  ^swift  passage-boat"  of  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  an  early  hour,  found  a  steamer  ready  to  start,  immediately 
opposite  the  Shannon  Harbour  Hotel,  for  limerick.  I  embarked  on  this 
fine  river,  the  finest,  the  most  extensive  in  (H*oportk>n  to  the  continent, 
which  can  be  found  in  any  country  in  the  world.  We  were  here  perhaps,  by 
the  course  of  the  river,  neariy  one  hundred  miles  from  its  source,  for  more 
than  forty  of  which  it  is,  I  understand,  navigable.  The  distance  to  Lime* 
rick  is  about  eighty  miles,  and  from  Limerick  to  the  sea  upwards  of 
fiffy ;  so  that  in  an  island  only  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  not  two 
hundred  wide,  you  have  a  river  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
ahaost  the  whole  of  which  is  navigable.  It  is  of  course  subject  at  pre- 
sent to  several  natural  obstructions,  but  they  are  such  as  could  easily  be 
removed ;  and  the  advantages  which  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  this  river  m^ht  alBS:>rd  to  Ireland,  seem  to  me  incalculable.  But  I 
shall  not  impose  on  you  at  present  the  very  imperfect  statistical  informa- 
tion  on  which  I  buUdmy  theory,  nor  the  data  upon  which  I  have  formed 
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another  very  crude  and  much  less  popular  opinion,  that  the  prindple 
of  railways  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  all  the  characteristics  of  IieUai 
—to  its  agricultural  wealth,  its  dense  population^  and  its  compact  and 
limited  extent  of  locality.  A  railway  from  Dublin  to  some  western  pst, 
which  might  serve  as  a  packet  station  and  principal  medium  of  ooo- 
munication  between  this  country  and  the  American  world,  is  tbe  odIj 
exception  I  would  make.  Were  this  to  cross  the  Shannon  or  temiintie 
near  its  month,  it  would  bf  course  vastly  increase  the  importance  of  its 
navigation.  There  are  works  of  some  extent  already  in  progress  co 
the  river,  which,  however,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  Ik 
plan  which  merely  suggests  itself  to  my  very  ill-informed  mind. 

As  to  the  scenery,  it  is,  I  am  told,  ^more  romantic  towards  the  sonne 
of  the  river,  and  grander  as  it  approaches  the  Atlantic,  than  in  the  mid- 
dle part,  through  which  I  journeyed.     Of  this,  the  country  for  the  first 
twenty  miles  is  flat,  and  over  a  part  of  it  the  river  flows  widefy  didof 
the  winter  months,  enriching  it  with  slime  and  nuirle,  and  leaving  it 
dry  in  summer  to  produce  abundant  meadows  ;  whUe  in  another  part  it 
divides  itself  into  several  deep  narrow  channels,  the  closely  wooded 
banks  of  which  seem  almost  to  close  upon  the  steam  boat.    The  riTcr 
then  expands  into  a  lake,  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  which,  on  the  western  bank  and  close  to  the  town  of  FortimuU) 
are  the  ruins  of  Clanrickarde  Castle.    It  was  burned  about  twenty  yean 
ago,  by  accident  I  believe  ;  and  it  recalled  to  my  mind  the  ruin  of  a  still 
finer  edifice,  on  the  border  of  a  still  grander  lake,  and  the  mansion  of 
the  representatives-— the  present,  alas !  the  last  of  his  line — of  a  still 
more  ancient  and  princely  Irish  family :  Shane's  Castle,  I  mean,  on  the 
banks  of  Lough  Neagh ;  and  the  coincidence  is  not  a  little  remaikaU^ 
that  the  late  Lord  O'Neil,  upon  whose  mind  the  destruction  of  his  castle 
(by  accidental  fire  also,)  made  an  impression  of  melancholy,   which  wis 
never  efiaced,  dwelt  ever  afterwards,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  as  tbe 
present  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Clanrickarde  does,  in  the  ont-offices  or 
stables,  which  in  both  cases  were  fitted  up  as  temporary  residences.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  a  De  Burgo  will  ever  again  inhabit  a  msA- 
sion  in  Connaught  suitable  to  the  rank  and  splendour  of  his  sires ;  and 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  fire  which  consumed  Shane's  Castle,  was  tbe 
last  which  will  ever  blaze  upon  the  hearth  of  a  fit  dwelling  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  princes  of  Ulster.    The  present  Earl  CNeil,  whilofflc 
*  The  General, '  is  the  last,  as  I  have  said,  of  his  race;  and  in  person,  s^ 
least,  a  noble  and  most  characteristic  specimen  of  it :  but  time-strieken 
and  unwedded,  he  looks— to  use  a  simile  of  Scott's— *<  like  the  last  tower 
of  a  ruined  palace,  with  its  walls  of  splendour  and  bowers  of  delight,  scat- 
tered  in  desolation  around."    He  resides  in  a  solitary  lodge  on  the  stonnj 
and  unfrequented  but  most  romantic  shore  of  Cushendun,  like  the  old 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  <<  the  friend  of  men,"  in  his  desolate  castle,  in  tbe 
gorge  of  two  windy  vaUeys. 

At  Portumna  the  small  steamer  which  had  conveyed  us  so  far,  pi^ 
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pared  to  bring  passengers  back  to  Banagher,  while  a  large  and  very 
liandsome  one  was  plying  np  the  lake  to  receive  us,  and  sail  with  us  to 
Killaloe,  at  the  southern  extremity.    Before  we  had  left  the  former  boat, 
the  passengers  who  were  to  return  with  her,  came  on  board ;  and  amongst 
them  was  one,  to  be  whose  eampoffnan  ds  voya^ef  I  have  seen  the  day 
ivheB  I  should  have  retraced  my  steps,  and  changed  perhaps,  Grod  knows 
how  far,  my  course— *and  courses.   She  was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  of 
striking  beauty.     Her  profusion  of  dark  hair  was  disordered  by  the 
breezes  which  blew  freshly  up  the  lake ;  her  complexion,  heightened 
perhaps  by  the  same  cause,  was  of  the  richest  crimson ;  her  eyes,  which 
corresponded  in  colour  with  her  hair,  and  **  gleamed  with  deep  meaning,'' 
'were  surmounted  by  a  fair,  polished  forehead  of  most  intellectual  forma- 
tion ;  and  round  her  beautiful  lips  a  happy  smile  was  playing,  which  told 
that  she  had  never  known  sorrow.    She  was  a  Limerick  lass,  and  was 
going  to  Banagher  with  her  father,  who  was  *  seeing  to'  the  luggage  on 
the  deck,  while  the  daughter  sat  in  the  cabin.    I  sat  there  too,  'till  I 
was  informed  that  our  vessel  was  under  weigh,  when  wishing  this  bright 
being  a  prosperous  voyage,  not  only  up  the  Shannon,  but  through  the 
wide  and  weary  sea  of  life,  I  threw  mjself  on  the  current,  and,  spring- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  Dolphin,  sped  down  Lough  Derg. 

Not  alone  to  the  engineer  and  the  artist,  but  perhaps  still  more  to  the 
antiquarian,  does  this  excursion  hold  out  singular  attractions.   To  the  noble 
and  diversified  scenery  of  the  Shannon,  an  increased  interest  is  given  by 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  ancient  territorial  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom.   You  have  Connaught  on  the  west,  Leinster  and  Munster  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Lough  Derg,  which  is  but  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  into  which 
the  river  forms  itself  in  its  course,  seems  shut  out  from  the  world  by 
thickly  wooded  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  and  is  flanked  by  old  castles — 
the  once  strongholds  and  hospitable  residences  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains — some  of  which  top  the  heights,  while  others  stand  boldly  out  on 
the  water's  edge.  Extended  parks  and  improved  domains,  with  fine  modem 
mansions,  intervene ;  and  the  relics  of  ancient  warfare  on  the  shores,  are 
rivalled  by  those  of  literature  and  religion  upon  the  islands  on  the  border 
of  the  lake.    Upon  one  of  these  in  particular — ^the  Holy  Island — are  the 
pcturesque  ruins  of  several  churches,  and  the  time-honoured  Round 
Tower,  peculiar  to  Lreland.    The  scenery,  as  we  approached  £[illaloe, 
became  singularly  beautiful.    We  passed  O'Brien's  Fort,  where  the 
Kings  of  Munster  used  to  reside ;  and,  farther  down  the  river,  a  spot  of 
still  more  interest  to  me — O'Brien's  bridge — near  which  a  gallant  ancestor 

of  mine,  old  Sir  Nicholas ,  fell,  soon  after  the  invasion  of  Lreland, 

fighting  the  O'Briens  of  Clare.   It  is  singular  enough  that  the  first  ofmy 

father's  maternal  ancestors  who  went  to  Ireland,  Sir  Richard ,  should 

likewise  have  fallen  on  the  same  field.  The  names  of  both  are'mentioned, 
with  those  of  Earl  Thomas  de  Clare  and  two  others,  as  the  English- 
men of  highest  rank  who  *^  were  slain  (say  the  annals  of  Innisfallen)  in 
a  battle  fought  in  Thomond,  against  Torlough,  son  of  Teige  Caoluisge 
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O'Brieii,  aad  the  ThoiBOiiiaofl»  in  whieh  fatttle  all  tho  knigirtB  and  ISag- 
lidunen  of  Munater  were  evt  off  with  dreadful  aUvghter/'  Gould  tbe 
old  Norman  wanrkwrg  ha^^  foreseen  thaCy  wben  aix  hndred  yemrs  ahafM 
have  passed  over,  one  with  the  blood  of  both  in  his  yeina,  and  tlie  fntof 
his  family,  since  their  day*  bom  ont  of  Irehmdt  should,  in  pafwdfig  thair 
death-field,  have  trimnpiiod  in  their  defeati  how  woold  thej  have  Uoahed 
for  their  degenerate  son.  But  the  descendaDts  of  tlie  one  aoon  hecamf 
Hiherma  tpm  Hibemwret^  and  a  noUe  scion  of  the  other^s  honae  had 
another  death-grapple  with  the  ThonMnians  in  a  better  eaaoe  than  th^ 
of  the  InTsder ;  we  shall  see  anon. 

lilMBBICK. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  in  limerick*    I  muttered   Moores 
anathema  on  the  minion  who  calls  Ireland  disloTal.    Here  mas  the  werj 
sanctuary  of  loyalty.    In  the  anomalons, — and  if  not  di^rraoefol,  cer- 
tfunly  disheartning  state  of  modern  party  politics  in  Ireland— it  Is  n  zehef 
to  dwell  upon  the  reooUections  which  these  old  battered  walla  call  foith. 
My  knowledge  of  Irish  History  is  most   defeetivei  ■  ahnost  noceoaarily 
so ;  for  you  know  we  regard  it  as  no  portion  of  the  education  of  a  scholar 
or  a  gentleman,  still  less  of  an  English  lawyer;  and  I  know  not  that  I 
ever  met  with  what  could  be  called  a  Histoiy  of  Ireland.    Bat  I  have 
read  with  deep  interest,  some  dusty  old  manuscripts  and  letter-presi 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum  and  ebewheie,  in  which  the  deeds  of 
this  faithful  people  are  recorded ;  and  twice,  at  least,  I  reooUect,  Limeriek 
held  out  for  Ireland  and  the  king,  when  English  disloyalty  beset  her 
walls ;   and  characteristic  enough  of  tiie  contending  parties  were  the 
issues  of  both  contests.     When  the  news  of  the  fatal  baUle  of  Woroesler 
reached  Ireland,  an  O'Neil  commanded  the  royal  garrison  in  Lisaeiick. 
He  had  been  besieged  for  three  months  by  the  vtbtA  troops  undo'  Iietoa, 
who,  victorious  elsewhere,  found  the  son  of  Owen  Boe,  at  the  head  of 
his  Ulster  regiments,  somewhat  more  than  a  formidable  defender  of  the 
city,  for  be  made  several  sorties,  from  which  the  forees  of  ^  The  Commoa* 
wealth"  suffered  grievous  damage.   Once  he  cut  to  pieoes  an  entire  oorps 
which  had  been  landed  on  what  is  called  the  Island.    The  career  of  the 
**  Lord  Deputy*'  was  sadly  baulked ;  and  though  his  spirit  rose  with  the 
prostration  of  the  royal  cause  in  England,  that  of  O'Neil  was  nnsabdoe^ 
To  a  summons  to  surrender  upon  terms,  oonseqnant  upon  the  dias- 
trous  news,  the  latter  returned  a  proud  defiance.    Three  thousand  men, 
the  choicest  of  Cromwell's  troops,  arrived  from  England,  to  reinfotee  the 
besieging  army.    Once  more,  Ireton,  eager  to  proceed  to  the  sabjogatioa 
of  the  country,  proposed  terms.     The  force  of  the  besiegers 
whelming,  and  the  fate  of  those  towns  which  had  previously 
Cromwell's  power,  foretold  an  awful  catastrophe  to  the  inhahitasta^ 
should  they  continue  to  hold  out.    But  two  venerable  eodesiasties 
soiled,  and  preached  the  high  duty  of  loyalty ;  and  O'Neil 
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the  ^Tftvering  tofwiumen  in  tones  of  patriotic  valonr,  bM^ed  by  the 
most  TalonroQS  deeds.    Lreton  niaed  a  new  faatterj  of  heavy  cannon^ 
vrhieh  was  also  a  fresh  importation,  and  efiected  a  fonnidaUe  l»each  in 
the  walls.    The  citizens,  now  become  dreadfully  alarmedy  assembled  in 
the  townhall-^a  surrender  was  talked  of.    O'Neii  entered  the  meeting 
sword  in  hand,  coTcred  with  sweat  and  powder.     He  reminded  the 
civic  authorities  that  he  was  commander  of  the  garrison ;  tksy  might, 
to  be  sure,  betray  the  cause  of  their  king,  but  he  who  was  an  indepen- 
dent chief  would  ncTcr  yield  to  the  enemies  of  Ireland.    Unfortunately, 
however,  when  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  city,  a  stipulation  had 
been  made,  that  the  mayor,  (confound  all  ccnrporations !)  should  continue  to 
act  as  governor,  and  of  course,  what  was  of  more  importance,  to  hold 
the  keys  of  the  gates.    This  civic  officer,  notwithstanding  O'Neii  s  decla- 
ration, and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances,  and  even  threats  of  the  two 
bishops,  handed  over  the  keys  to  a  perscm  of  military  rank,  who  was  not 
in  the  service  of  the  Ulster  chief,  and  who,  after  turning  the  cannon  on 
the  city,  opened  one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  two  hundred  of  the 
enemy.    Notwithstanding  this  treachery,  the  experience  which  the  Eng- 
lish General  had  already  acquired,  led  him  to  propose  a  treaty,  rather 
than  drive  the  garrison  to  desperation.     The  lives  and  the  property  of 
all  within  the  city  were  to  be  spared,  save  those  of  twenty-two  indivi- 
duals, who  were  to  be  made  victims.     The  mayor,  on  account  of  his 
responsible  post  and  previous  obstinacy,  and  to  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  governors, — was  one  of  these;   he  was  hanged  and  beheaded: 
while  O'Neii  himself,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  officers  be  it  told, 
owed  his  safety  to  his  consistent  valour.    For  he  was  twice  condemned 
to  death  by  a^  court-martial,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  lreton, 
who,  with  an  eye  to  his  own  military  reputation,  ingeniously  made  it 
one  of  the  charges  against  him,  that  the  year  before  he  had  contuma- 
ciously held  the  town  of  Clonmel  against  the  '*Lord  Lieutenant"*  himself, 
during  a  siege  which  was  nearly  as  protracted  as  that  of  Limerick, 
on  the  last  day  of   which,   after   a  bloody  conflict    of    four    hours, 
consequent  upon  the  storming  of  the  breach,  he  had  driven  back  the 
besiegers  from  the  walls,  and  foroed  them  to  break  up  their  camp  ;  and 
that  his  ammunition  having  been  exhausted,  he  silently  evacuated  the 
town    that    night,  directing   the  townsmen,  before  his  retreat  should 
be  discovered,    to   procure    favourable  terms  for  themselves,  and  not 
loind  asking  quarter  for  the  garrison,  which  shrewd  deceit  had  been 
completely  successful.    The  admiration  of  the  officers  who  composed  the 
court  was  wonderfully  excited,  as  well  by  the  strange  adventures  they 
heard  narrated,  and  tiie  valourous  feats  they  had  themselves  witnessed, 
as  by  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  hereditary  hero^  and  they  besought 
their  Greneral  to  spare  him.   The  sternness  of  beton  at  length  gave  way, 
and  he  handed  him  over  a  third  time  to  the  court,  to  deal  with  him  as 

*  CromweU. 
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they  thought  proper.  So  he  was  safe.  Bat  the  pious  and  Vofywl  Bishop 
of  Emljy  having  no  earthly  intercessor,  when  his  iniqiiitoiis  senteBCE 
was  pronounced,  appealed  to  the  trihmial  of  God,  and  addxeaaiiig  him- 
self to  the  fierce  soldier,  '  I  snmmon  pouy*  he  said»  *  to  meet  me  at  dkt 
bar.'  His  honoured  head  was  struck  off,  and  fixed  apon  tiie  soiithen 
gate  of  the  city ;  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  his  sang^uinaTj  jn^^  did 
indeed  stand  before  the  Divine  justice-seat,  having  met  his  death  fin 
pestilence. 

The  circumstances  of  the  last  si^e  of  Limerick,  referred  to  so  often  is 
recent  parliamentary  debates,  are,  of  course,  fresh  in  your  recoOectiaa ; 
and  are  not  they  too,  as  I  have  said,  characteristic  of  the  parties  engaged  ia 
the  conflict  ?  are  they  not  illustrative  of  Whig  dnplici^  and  faithlffnimrmj 
as  the  former  are  of  Bound-head  blood-thirst,  and  ferocity  ?  whUe  botk 
can  be  proudly  appealed  to  by  the  descendants  of  men  whose  hmnamtj 
and  honour  were  alike  untarnished,  and  whose-^ 

"  Loyalty  was  stiU  the  same. 
Whether  it  won  or  lost  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

I  went  to  see  the  stone  on  which  this  latter  treaty  had  been  signed, 
ere  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  city,  self-exiled  to  fulfil  their  truth, 
sought  service  under  the  Grand  Monarque^  and  became  that  famed 
brigade,  which  for  a  hundred  years  in  a  foreign  land,  continued  to  anti- 
cipate and  verify  the  motto  which  the  last  virtuous  representative  ci  thst 
royal  house,  in  the  days  of  its  deepest  calamity,  inscribed  npoa 
the  banners  of  this  gallant  corps, — 

<  1692,— 1792,'— 5emjMr  €t  uUquefdehf: 

BUHAIiliOW. 

From  Limerick  I  proceeded  to  the  little  town  of  — ,  in  the  countf 

of  Cork,  to  visit  our  kind  hearted  little  friend f  who  though  as  you  are 

aware  of  no  poetic  temperament,  and  residing  in  a  most  unpicturesqne 
locality,  has  lately  taken  to  himself  a  young  dark-eyed  wife,  and  in  the 
routine  of  common  every-day  occurrences,  unconsciously  leads  a  life  which 
the  lovers  of  romance  might  envy.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  nothing 
to  lead  one  out  of  doors  in  this  neighbourhood,  save  viewing  of  moving 
bogs  and  snipe  shooting,  for  both  of  which  species  of  amusement  the  seascm 
was  unsuitable.  I  have  always,  however,  found  that  there  is  no  spot  in 
Ireland  without  its  peculiar  interest,  arising'  either  from  scenic  beauty 
or  some  local  tradition  or  historical  association.     I  had  wandered  but  a 

short  distance  up  the   stream  on  which is  built,  when  I  came 

to  a  deep  and  secluded  valley,  where  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  which 
dwelt  in  the  lofty  pine  treea,  gave  evidence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
venerable  habitation.  I  accordingly  found  a  straggling,  almost  deli^daled  ' 
old  house,  with  whitened  walls,  in  a  small  green  lawn  in  the  midst  of 
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the  wood ;  and  on  enquiry  I  learned  that  this  was  <  Prior/ — ^the  favorite 
retreat  of  Curran,  and  I  believe  his  birth  place.*  Diverging  from  the 
course  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  farther  on  in  a  wild  church- jard^  I 
found  the  grave  of  his  daughter — her  of  the  broken  heart.  She  sleeps 
beneath  an  old  elm  tree,  with  no  artificial  monument  to  mark  the  spot ; 
an  Italian  sculptured  urn  which  had  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  and 
sent  forward  after  her  remains  had  been  removed  to  <  her  own  loved 
island  of  sorrow,'  having  bj  some  accident  (oh !  call  it  fortunate)  failed 
of  arriving  at  its  destination ;  her  sorrows  the  more  sacred,  that  they 

are  unrecorded :  for  like  (how  beautiful  is  the  elegiac  prayer  of 

l&is  glided  class  fellow-— one  feels  it  a  profanation  to  '  breathe  his  name') 
she  too  would  have  asked  from  the  world  but  '  the  charity  of  its  silence.' 
Again,  in  another  direction  of  this  same  neighbourhood,  the  spot  was 
shown  me  where  the  brave  Kolkitto  fell,  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Crom- 
wellian  soldier,  while  watering  his  panting  jade,  after  the  battle  of 
Knocknisross,  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow.    He  had  brought  the  remnant 
of  that  distinguished  band  of  the  McDonnells,  of  the  Antrim  glens,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  had  attended  the  great  Montrose  through  his  whole 
campaign,  and  helped  to  win  all  his  victories, — ^to  end  their  honourable 
career  even  as  they  had  begun  it,  true  to  the  good  cause, — and  shed  what 
blood  they  had  left,  under  the  last  shred  of  the  royal  standard  which  was 
still  upheld  in  the  south  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Taafie.      It  was  previous  to 
this  battle,  I  think,  that  in  an  interview  between  the  Irish  General  and 
Lord  Inchiquin,  Commander  of  the  CromweUians,  the  former  happened 
to  allude  to  an  old  prophecy,  that  on  the  field   of  Knocknissross  his 
countrymen  should  win  a  great  victory  over  the  English.     **  True,*'  re- 
plied the  subtle  but  very  valiant  traitor,  <'  and  the  prophecy  shall  be 
this  day  fulfilled ;  the  contest  is  between  tw  y  I  am  Irish, — my  name's 
O'Brien ;  and  you,  my  Lord  Taaffe,  will  not  deny  your  EngUsh  name 
and  extraction".    The  result  verified  this  construction  of  the  prophecy. 
The  Irish  troops,  defective  in  numbers,  exhausted  in  strength,  and  dis- 
pirited by  the  fate  of  their  associates  on  all  sides,  were  scattered  or  cut 
to  pieces.    The  sword,  helmet,  and  breast-plate  'of  Kolkitto,  all  remark- 
able for  their  size  and  strength, — ^for  he  was  the  tallest  of  his  clan, — 
were  deposited  in  the  armoury  of  Lowhard  castle,  immediately  adjoining, 
which  was  given  by  the  usurper  to  a  branch  of  the  Percival  family,  and 
a  tower  of  which  still  remains  in  perfect  and  habitable  repair.     The 
armoury  was  very  recently  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  safe 
keeping,  where  it  most  probably  perished  in  the  late  conflagration. 
McDonnell's  remains  were  buried  in  Buttevant  Abbey. 


*  Here,  we  apprehend,  the  writer  and  his  informant  are  both  in  error.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  Curran  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Newmarket;  and  the 
**  Priory*'  is  certainly  the  seat  of  that  name  situated  between  Ballinteer  and  Bathfarn- 
ham,  in  our  own  county  of  Dublin— Ed. 
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KiLLAwner. 

At I  found  myself  within  thir^  miles  of  Killaniey.   ^^ 

withstanding  the  eelebritj  of  the  lakes,  I  had  no  tjodeij  to  Yiat  tka; 
baty  when  my  host  proposed  an  excnrsion  thither,  I  of  coarse  wilfii^ 
joined ;  and  supposing  KiUamej  to  be  merelj  a  spot  celebrated  for  its 
beaofy,  was  prepaied,  as  is  mj  wont  with  all  celebrated  beauty,  to  adnt 
its  existenee,  and  pass  on.  There  is  much  more  however  there  to  interat 
than  I  had  at  all  anticipated,  and  my  visit  afforded  me  all  the  ddgle 
which  arises  fitmi  unexpected  ideasureaUe  excitement.  Our  party  cos- 
sisted  of  five ;  we  set  out  early — had  an  agreeable  drive,  and  readied 
Kiilamey  several  hours  before  sunset.  The  hotds  in  the  town  weie  afl  fnH, 
and  diough  there  are  two  at  some  distance  from  it,  in  di£ferent  direc- 
tions, which  from  their  close  neighbourhood  to  some  ci  the  most  attrv- 
tive  scenes,  are  more  frequented  by  sojourners,  we,  nappoeing  on  dot 
account,  as  well  as  from  the  season  and  weather  being  propitious,  tiiat  ve 
should  be  still  less  Ukely  to  procure  accommodation  in  either  of  thai. 
took  lodgings  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Casey,  and  had  no  reaeon  to  regrrt 
our  exclusion  from  the  more  regular  inns.  After  an  early  dianer,  the 
ladies  proposed  a  visit  to  Ross  Island,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  fron 
the  town ;  but  I,  still  caring  little  for  what  was  to  be  seen,  aod  io^ 
posed  as  usual  to  stir  after  dinner,  ran  the  risk  of  shocking  their  ronttiMe^ 
by  declining  to  join  them,  and  throwing  myself  on  the  sofa,  near  a  bitt- 
ing fire  of  peat,  misoccupied  myself  in  reading  one  of  Bulwer's  deTer, 
immoral,  and  unlife-like  novels. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  It  was  £ne 
the  old  Catholic  church  directly  opposite  to  us.  I  enured  if  there  wv 
any  peculiar  festival  commemorated  that  day ;  bat,  was  infomaed  tkatereij 
morning  the  venerable  bishop,  who  resides  in  the  town,  offisrs  up  ^ 
**  daily  sacrifice,"  (you  know  my  opinions  upon  that  subject — !'*andbsve 
horror  of  them  too,"  you  will  add,)  and  that  the  bell  summoned  the  cob* 
gregation  to  attend.  On  entering  the  breakfast  room,  I  fomd  that  tvo 
of  our  party,  who  were  Roman  Catholics^  had  answered  to  the  call,  iw 
like  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  wouldn't  Inreakfast  tiD  tkey  had  heaid  mtf- 
"  TalU  €um  «w,  &&,**  thought  I.  Truly  whatever  may  be  the  ten^ 
nation  of  the  journey,  these  pec^le  will  make  progress*  **  II  mU^ 
said  Mirabeau  of  Dan  ton,  *^  II  crcit  !^ 

A  reveille  for  the  lie-a-beds  now  sovinded.  The  notes  of  tke  In^ 
struck  upon  our  ears.  Party  after  party  drove  past  in  qui^  aaceetfioB* 
for  Mangerton — for  the  gap  of  Dunloe — for  the  lower  lake«-lbr  Mvenf 
Abbey,  each  provided  with  a  bugle  to  awaken  the  numerous  echoes  wbici 
lie  in  the  hollow  of  every  rock,  and  in  the  depth  of  eveiy  wood,  and  ia  ^ 
recesses  of  every  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  'discourse  moic'^ 
them.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  one  lur,  which  they  all  played  od 
setting  out.  It  is,  I  take  it  for  granted,  an  old  Irish  one,  and  a  song  ^ 
Lover's  has  been  set  to  it,  which  though  by  no  means,  poetically,  the  ^^ 
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of  l&iA  IjTicfl^  embodies  a  sentinieBt  which  folly  redeems  it»  and  which  Uxk. 
fitMoa  oar  present  locality  a  peculiar  interest    li  wba  ^  TAs  Land  of  the 
JVemi/*     Its  appropriateness  made  it  beantifnl. 

We  set  out  in  our  turn.    The  first  thing  worthy  of  note  was  Macmas 
Abbey.     An  extensive  domain,  which  the  courtesy  of  the  resident  pro* 
prietor  throws  open  to  all  strangers,  at  present  surroiinds  this  yenerable 
ruin.     Thick  forest  trees  conceal  the  Abbey  from  yon  till  you  have  come 
dose  to  it,  and  it  is  besides^bailt  in  a  plain,  so  that  from  no  distant  point 
whatever,  that  I  conld  discern,  have  you  a  view  of  it    All  its  beanty  is 
therefore  architectural,  and  subjected  to  the  strictest  criticism*    But  it  is 
architecture  of  the  true  order.    It  is  a. fine  Gothic  ruin,  totally  roofless; 
but  the  walls  are  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  the  centre  arch  of  the 
rJ&urch,  and  the  oriel  window  are  of  exquisite  beauty.    The  apartment 
which  was  the  refectory  6[  the  monks,*  contains  a  noble  monument  of  its 
aatiqiiity  even  as  a  ruin.    A  huge  yew  tree  has  grown  up  in  the  centre 
of  it>  which  must  of  course  have  been  planted,  or  sown  rather,  subse- 
quent to  the  demolition  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  a  tree,  3rou  are  aware,  of  the 
akywest  growth.    The  arehes  communicating  with  tine  vaulted  corridor 
{still  in  a  stale  of  perfection,)  which  surrounds  the  refectory,  are  on  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  diflerent  style  or  Ibrmation  ;  and  the  narrow  cells  in 
which  the  holy  fiithers  used  to  dwell,  are  exterior  to  this  gloomy  passage. 
All  these,  protected  by  the  lowly  arch  of  stone,  have  refused  to  yield,  as 
yety  to  the  stem  hand  of  time.    The  cell  of  friar  Lawrence  was  called  to 
my  noind,  perhaps  by  a  sylph-like  girl  treading  the  stone  corridor  with 
noiseless  step^  of  whose  fairy  foot  I  thought,  like  hers  whose  presence 
made  the  old  friar's  heart  ""  feel  in  its  barrenness  some  touch  of  spring  f 
be  might  have  tndy  said  ^  so  light  a  one  would  ne'er  wear  out  the  ever- 
lastiBg  Hint'* 

On  emerging  from  the  wood,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  borders  of  the 
middle  lake,  which  though  of  considerable  extent,  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  doauun  of  Muemss*  We  fronted,  too^  the  entire  mountain  region, 
which  extends  from  the  spot  where  we  stood,  for  nearly  thirty  miks  to 
the  south  and  south  west  lotk  mountain  ^Jses  immediately  over  the 
lake.  It  is  the  least  lofty,  but  most  prominent  of  the  frontier  hiUs^  of 
nearly  conical  fcnnnalion,  and  most  precipitous;  and  clad  with  luxuriant 
wood  ahnost  to  its  summit  At  its  base,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
lake,  stands  a  white  cottage,  Mr.  Herbert's  present  residence ;  and  a  sweet 
simple  one  it  is:  but,  he  has  commeneed  the  building  of  a  mansion  more 
soitabieto  his  wide  domains.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  admirably  chosen ; 
standing  in  a  verdant  lawn,  overiooking  the  Uue  lake,  and  commanding 
a  varied  view,  nearer  or  more  distant,  of  mountain,  rock  and  wood,  which 
are  scattered  fancifully  and  luxuriantly  around.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  wiU  be  less  a  p<»tion  of  the  fairy  scene  than  the  cottage  he  is 

about  to  desert    However,  as  we  used  to  say  of  poor ^'s  ugly 

husband,  it  wiU  at  least  kx^  upon  unmatched  loveliness.    Poor  — ~ ! 
I  waader  w«re  this  sweet  vision  to  vanish  from  before  the  eyes  of  its 
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lord — ^were  the  rock  which  he  climbs,  the  torrent  which  he  Btems,  the 
moimtain  on  which  he  sports,  the  lake  on  which  he  plies  the  oar,«— vcr 
all  that  he  admires,  and  loves,  and  revels  in,  to  be  no  more — would  he  k 
contented  to  dwell  where  it  once  had  been — ^to  take  a  farm  to  hioueif. 
and  thrive  upon  it. 

We  proceeded  up  the  mountain  bj  a  smooth  and  shady  psthwir. 
which  led  us  along  a  roUing  rock-embedded  torrent, — ^the  noiae  of  whidi 
became  louder  and  more  loud  till  we  stood  beside  a  grand  cascade. 
which,  profusely  supplied  by  the  late  rains,  threw  itself,  not  in  ok 
unbroken  fall,  but  foaming  from  ledge  to  ledge,  down  a  rock  of  {^ 
hundred  feet  in  height.  Thence  the  pathway  winds  through  the  ttl 
firs,  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  conducts  with  little  difficulty  to  Tort's 
summit.  The  woodsmen  were  felling  timber  as  we  passed  beside  tk 
waterfall ;  and  the  proprietor  was  «tanding,  overlooking  the  work,  with  i 
child  in  his  arms.  I  fancied  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  edocatidfi 
of  the  young  forester.  It  was,  at  all  events,  directing  his  young  he^ 
to  the  formation  of  the  simplest,  the  calmest,  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
most  consolatory  of  earthly  attachments — that  to  the  scenes  of  os 
childhood;  and,  as  I  looked  on  that  boy,  I  could  not  help  thinkiof  if 
sorrow  and  disappointment  should  be  his  lot  in  life, — ^*  if  solitude,  or  fear. 
or  pain,  or  grief,  should  be  his  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts  d 
tender  joy  he  might  yet  turn  to  that  romantic  glen." 

As  we  drove  along  to  the  foot  of  Mangerton,  I  observed  a  gestk- 
man  approaching  on  foot,  whose  slight  figure  and  thoughtful  mien,  to- 
gether with  the  portfolio  which  he  carried,  bespoke  the  artist.    1  w 

delighted  to  discover  who  it  was ;  G P ,  one  of  the  most  accos- 

plished  antiquarians,  as  well  as  artists,  in  Ireland.  I  had  frequentlj  niei 
him  in  literary  and  social  circles  in  Dublin,  and  beei^  always  deepij 
interested  by  the  patriotic  melancholy  and  mild  enthusiasm  if\a^ 
characterised  his  discourse,  a^  he  communicated  to  those  around  his 
what  he  regarded  as  the  richest  of  earthly  treasures— the  legendaxy  lose 
of  Ireland.  Knowing  how  very  much  such  a  companion, — ^the  poer'») 
scholar's,  artist's— eye,  tongue,  pencil,  could  aid  us  in  appreciating  sodi 
scenery  as  we  were  visiting,  I  besought  him  to  join  our  party.  Bat  scm 
of  his  own  family — he  is  always  attended  in  his  summer  excursions  by 
one  of  his  daughters — ^had  already  driven  out  and  appointed  to  meet  iue 
at  the  Eagle's  Nest.     So  I  reluctantly  parted  with  him. 

In  the  village  of  Cloghereen,  a  number  of  mountain  ponies  were  ic«i/ 
saddled  for  the  use  of  those  who  regarded  an  ascent  of  nearly  tliree 

thousand  feet,  as  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken  on  foot ; >  id 

his  lady  selected  two  of  these,  and  rode  up  the  mountain  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path.  But  the  fair  lady  of  the  cave,  whose  spirit,  like  her 
limbs,  bespoke  her  thorough-bred,  ('tis  Lord  Byron's  phrase)  seorned 
this  easy  mode  of  journeying,  and,  putting  herself  under  the  guidsnoe 
of  the  senior  of  our  party,  (as  a  true  Paddy  would  say,)  tkowed  kv^ 
the  ycay  up  the  mountain.     I  was  therefore  left  to  pursue  my  coiliss 


uLoaaXf  wfaidt  drciniBtenoe  I  more  eadj  raotmeilM  to  my  mi&tury 
liaibitBtlum  I  ooold  tlie  cause  to  my  wounded  yanitj.  The  gendenum' 
inraw,  in  fact,  a  piaeticed  monntaineer,  and  resemljled^an  ancient  caval]er> 
principally  in  Una,  that  with  all  the  gallantly  of  old,  he  was  constantiy 
at  the  lad/s  side,-— thoi^  i'  faiiii  it  kept  him  on  his  mettle  to  be  so* 
I  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  our  ascent  encountered  his  fair  dmrge, 
^prlten  she  had  paused'  and  turned  to  view  the  wood  and  water,  which* 
gradoally  broke  in  increased  extent  and  beauty  upon  ns ;  and  as  she- 
stood  upon  some  green  knoH  wil^  tiny  foot,  and  sylphid  form  and  hrow> 
and  mien  too  like  some  queen  of  faixyland,  I  could  not  help  thinking^ 

liiat  had  my  friend  P been  prevaiied  upon  to  join  us,  his  sketch  of 

iiie  Horse's  Glen  wouldnot hare  suffered  from  such  a  figure  in  the  fore- 
gxtnmd* 

I  had  supposed  that  the  Lakes,  called  so  j9ar  ssndbncej  the  Upper,  Mid- 
dle, and  Lower,  were  all  diat  were  to  be  seen ;  but  lakes  are  as  numerous 
here  as  hedge-rows  in  the  plains  of  England,  or  dikes  in  Holland,    fir 
the  lap  of  erery  mountain  th^  glittered  in  the  sunshine,  and  gave  relief 
to   tile  scarped  rock  and  verdure  to  tiie  heath.     The  names  which 
are  given  to  them,  are  &nciful  and  of  traditionary  interest.     Every  rock 
too  has  its  legend,  and  you  may  read  the  history  of  some  local  hero  in 
every  object  around,  under  ^t$e  guise  of  traditions  equally  beautiful  and' 
significant.    They  are  almost  all  associated  with  the  ancient  families  of 
the  place,  whose  fine-sounding^  patronymics  take  corresponding  grandeur 
from  tiie  texritorial  appellations.    O'Donoghue  of  the  Giyns!     To  him 
the  grand  lakes,  as  indeed  every  thing  grand  around,  are  dedicated. 
From  them  he  takes  his  romantic  title,— he  is  Prince  of  the  lakes. 
There  are  too  0*Donoghue-8  castle,  0*Donoghue*s  library,  01>onoghue*s^ 
White  Horse.     This  last  is  a  most  remarkable  object,  and  you  are, 
periiaps,  acquainted  with  the  story  of  its  wonderful  origin.    When  I  saw 
it,  it  sadly  recalled  the  last  amiable  rq>Desentative  of  tibis  interesting 
family  to  my  recollection.    I  had  known  him  intimately  in  boyhood,  and 
met  him  again  when  we  were  both  just  beginning  to  be  men.    He  was 
about  to  proceed  on  his  travels,  and  for  a  Aort  time  previous  to  his 
d^NDtare  we  partook  togetlierof  the  amusements  of  London.    Having 
turned  one  night  into  Drury-lane  Theatre,  we  were  struck  on  seeing  the 
bill  with  the  litle  of  the  after-piece.     It  was  «' O'Donoghues  White 
HorBe,**  and  wasfounded  <mtiie  tradition  to  whioh  Ihave  alluded.    Th^ie 
we  sat,  and  saw  his  great  anoesfeor  cross  Ihe  treaehenms  waters— we  saw* 
all  that  was  too  tndy  emblematfcal  tumed'into  a  BtDsenAto  fiooe. 

Amongst  the  crowcfed  audience,  who  were  pleased  with  the  romantio 
soeneiy  d  the  piece,  and  amused  by  what  they  regarded  as  Ihe  extrava- 
gant traction,  (yDonoghue  sat,  unknown  of  course  to  all  but  myself, 
and  sadly  gazed  upon  the  piotsre  of  l&e  territories  of  Bis  fatiiers^  and 
the  home  of  his  own  childhood,  while  he  witnessed  the  tragicomical, 
but  to  him  most  mdancholy  eatestrophe.  There  is  tvnth  mized  up  with 
the  wildest  iMiditionaiy  fables  in  Xrelaad;  or  they  are  radier  allegories^ 
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ihroagh  which  the  antiquarian,  and  yerj  ficequentlj  even  tlie  poe^ 
natives,  can  read  the  too  true  tragedy ;  or  at  least  the j  believe  in  some 
awful  reality  which  it  disguises.  He  told  me  the  true  origin  of  this 
legend  of  the  White  Horse ;  but  I  cannot  call  it  tomymind ;  nor  whether 
it  is  associated  with  a  doom  which  still  attends  the  family.  For  his  dar- 
ing ancestor  had  left  one  infant  son — who  in  time  married — and  died ; 
leaving  in  his  turn  too,  one  only  boy  to  hand  down  his  prinoelj  name ; 
and  so  from  generation  to  generation ;  the  father  ever  dying  in  the  in- 
fancy of  his  heir.  His  I  knew  had  left  him  when  he  had  just  began  u> 
prattle :  and  his  own  apparent  delicacy  of  health  afforded,  I  thoDght» 
Htde  promise  of  his  exemption  from,  the  doom.  I  never  saw  him  since 
that  night.  He  married  shortly  afterwards ;  the  daughter  of  a  robo^ 
and  peculiarly  long-lived  race ;  one  too  of  no  unnoted  name.  The  ladj 
is  the  niece  of  0*Connell.  One  son  was  the  issue  of  the  marriage. 
The  boy  is,  I  believe,  some  four  or  five  years  old — and  0'I>onoghQe 
is  dead* 

Were  I  writing  to  another  I  should  apologize  for  this  digression,  bat  of 
you  I  must  rather  entreat  pardon  for  returning  to  the  subject  of  mj  letter ! 

What  I  back  again  to  the  mail  coach  road  you  will  say !  No  my  dear ^ 

but  to  the  wild  trackless  mountain ;  the  summit  of  which«  though  not  hid 
in  the  clouds,  you  might  suppose  could  be  hardly  arrived  at,  were  you  to 
judge  by  the  number  of  guides  who  present  themselves  to  you  in  the 
course  of  your  ascent.  Guides  are  in  most  places  my  aversion.  Thej 
are  to  a  traveller  what  reviewers  are  to  a  discursive  reader,  and  will  not 
suffer  you  to  enjoy  anything  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  without  ohtrodiog 
themselves  upon  you  and  boring  you  with  their  monotonous  descriptioDs. 
But  coounend  me  to  the  guides  in  the  Kerry  mountains.  Th^  are  like 
their  countrymen  of  all  avocations — their  professed  offices  are  what  thej 
least  concern  themselves  in*  The  inhabitants  however  of  the  western 
districts  of  Keny,  are  evidently  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  any  other 
part  of  Ireland  which  I  have  seen.  Unlike  the  Irish  peasantry  in  gene- 
ral, they  are  strikingly  handsome.  Pale,  fine-featured,  generally  dark- 
eyed,  but  all  with  very  dark  eye-lashes,  brows  and  hair.  They  l^ve  less 
vivacity,  at  least  less  '  wild  merriment^  than  one  expects  to  find  in  Ireland: 
hut  through  countenances  which  appear  to  be  habitually  thoughtful,  yoa 
observe  a  gentle  mirth,  blended  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  shrewdness, 
which  in  the  women  is  exceedingly  fascinating.  They  joke  and  banter 
you  with  the  coyest  rustic  coquetry,  and  many  a  drawing-room  belle  might 
envy,  how  gracefully  the  play  of  their  dark  eyes  contrasts  with  the  blnsk 
with  which  unfeigned  modesty  tinges  the  cheeks  of  these  beautiful  momi- 
taineers.  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  and  sat  down 
by  its  brink  to  refresh  ourselves  by  partaking  of  the  veiy  oold  water, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  brimstone  name,  this  lonely  little  lake  affc^ds, 
>our  unsophisticated  companions,  who  were  by  this  time  on  very  fi^^wHi^r 
terms  with  us,  grouped  themselves  around,  and  amused  us  with  stories^ 
real  or  invented,  of  each  other's  adventures  and  courtships,  and  by  sur- 
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imaes  on  our  own  respectiTe  characters,  pursuits  and  rektionships.  They 
omxpraed  with  ns  in  English,  beyond  all  comparison  more  grammatical  and 
<^iTect  than  any  you  ever  heard  spoken  by  a  similar  class  in  this  country, 
And  ever  and  anon  addressing  each  other  in  their  naxfive  tongue  with  still 
fpreater  fluency  and  animation,  left  us  in  the  'dark  as  to  the  real  conclu- 
sions to  whidbi  they  had  come  with  regard  to  us,  and  which  they  were 
eyidently  communicating  to  each  other,  while  they  enjoyed  all  the  adyan- 
tages  'which  linguists  hare  over  the  unlearned  in  tongues. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  draw  upon  all  our  remaining  energies  to  run 
up  tlie  very  steep  brow  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  Punch-bowl,  but 
they  fortunately  did  not  fail  us,  and  we  completed  the  ascent  of  the  moim- 
tain  ^thout  having  found  it  very  toilsome.    There  is  a  marsh  at  the  top, 
which  I  crossed  in  company  with  a  bare-legged  gillie,  (he  was  better 
equipped  than  I  for  the  adventure,)  to  the  turret  or  mound  which  has 
been  raised  by  the  sappers  and  miners,  who  have,  I  believe,  completed 
the  aorvey  of  Ireland,  and  left  a  memorial  of  this  kind  on  the  summit  of 
every  mountain.     From  this  I  enjoyed  a  very  beautiful  and  sufficiently 
extensive  prospect.    Kenmare  Bay  lay  to  the  south,  opening  the  view  to 
the  Atlantic.     In  a  south-easterly  direction  was  Bantry,  concealed  by 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Glengarriff.    Westerly,  and  immediately  under  us 
lay  Mucruss,  and  the  middle  and  lower  lakes.     Over  against  us  to  the 
south-west  rose  the  rugged-topped  chain  of  hills,  from  which  another 
Kerry  chieftain,  M^GiUicuddy,  is  entitled,  **  of  the  Reeks."    In  the  in- 
tervening valley  was  the  upper  lake,  the  loveliest  of  alL  Far  in  the  north- 
west my  guide  pointed  out  the  river  Shannon  to  me ;  and  in  the  north, 
at  a  still  greater  distance,  the  Galtee  mountains. 

We  remained  in  Killamey  for  several  days,  during  which  we  had,  I 
believe,  our  fair  share  of  the  enjoyment,  limited  as  it  always  is,  which 
nature  condescends  to  afford  to  sight-seers.  Tis  like  the  pleasure  one 
experiences  from  such  an  intimacy  as  can  exist  with  the  most  highly 
gifted  in  mind  and  person,  whom  one  encounters  only  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  town  Ufe.  You  may  see  enough  to  convince  you  that  they  are 
jKMsessed  of  all  the  qualities  and  accomplishments  which  can  fascinate  and 
delight ;  but  to  enjoy  these — ^to  know  their  possessors  in  their  full  beauty 
and  power,  you  must  be  teith  them  in  those  scenes  where  nature  triumphs 
over  the  artifice  which  in  the  former  sphere  veils  the  gifted,  and  supplies 
the  place  of  gifts  to  the  worthless ;  you  must  be  of  them  in  their  familiar 
rural  haunts  and  fire-side  circles.  For  my  pan,  I  never  willingly  join  in 
the  systematic  excursions  which  parties  of  pleasure  make  to  celebrate 
scenes  of  rural  beauty ;  but  I  love  to  make  a  temporary  home  amongst 
such  mountains  as  I  have  been  describing,  to  locate  myself  in  some  rustic 
inn,  and  throw  open  my  portmanteau,  and  fiing  my  Shakspeare,  my  Don 
Quixote,  or  Wilhelm  Meister,  on  the  table  to  greet  me  when  I  return  to 
'take  mine  ease ;'  and  wander  ekaqus  pur  over  the  mountain  tops,  and 
'travel  free  as  air  the  clouds  am<mg*' 
The  object  which  struck  me  most  in  the  neighbourhood  of  EiDamey 
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ymfi^bidfi^^IkxBi^    We  aaw  tfns  p«ad  ■MMmltyi  pMt  wider  I  IhU 
peeidkr  adwitegBs.    A  qoptmoadl  tewant  of  min  had  pwyented  iMtfeoa 
•lirnBg  mrt  the  entiTO  of  ike  pveYMwi  day*     lilMtedaUatght^ 
theHuiniiiigiiwniviiiiiif  slilL    The  eppaM—eaB,  hoaPBiciy  rf ^e  i 
es  Mragerton,  whidiis  the  KUkraey  weathei|pbMi,fofelald 
tien  and  sniiBhine,  and  the  time  far  our  Bojottm  itaa  limited.    We 
tbw^fljto  on  a  'janntiagoar.*    Ae  we  i^Meaohed  thegap^  aevDen 
aeemed  completely  to  Uoek  iinp.    We  enteiedit  aotwithaiinding» 
lint  difmlMed  the  oar  and  arranged  oar  party  as  hefiiie^  in  eairvlry  and 
light  infantry.  Had  we  been  really  eeoiits,  bound  to  atoertain  Ae 
tfee  of  the  pass  and  to  report  on  the  danger  whiA  might  he 
ftem  an  enemy  in  poflseasion  of  die  heights,  we  ahonld  haTe  hind  tUs 
morning  umall  hopes  of  sadsfhctorily  perfonning  onr  duty.    But  w«  were 
happily  both  free  and  irresponsible  agents,  (a  reflection  with  wUdi  I 
always  endeavour  to  console  myself  for  having  been  baulked  in  my  dengn 
of  becoming  a  military  hero  J  and  who  could  object  to  the  mountain 
region  that  it  is  misty  ?    Our  buglers,  for  another  party  were  dose  upon 
nSy  played  several  airs  beside  the  rivulet  which  longitudinally  interaedB 
the  pass,  and  the  dimly  seen  perpendicular  rocks  sent  back  distinct  and 
repeated  echoes.     An  old  Italian  soldier  of  Napoleon's  time  diachazged 
a  small  cannon,  which  is,  I  believe,  his  only  earthly  possession,  and  by 
the  use  of  which  he  contrives  to  live,  *  although  the  wars  have  worn  away;' 
and  the  explosion,  so  re-echoed  as  it  was,  might  have*sounded  on  the  esra 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  like  that  of  a  whole  park  of  artiUexy.     Here, 
too,  we  encountered  several  guides.    We  did  not  all  observe  whence  they 
came  nor  how  they  contrived  to  join  us,  but  suddenly  we  found  that  one 
by  one  they  were  of  our  party.    They  were  most  striking  and  pictnreaqoB 
figures,  with  their  slight  well-formed  limbs  bare  from  the  knee  down, 
their  pale  faces  and  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  surmounted  by  lea- 
thern hats.    They  are  as  fleet  as  the  red  deer  upon  the  hills,  over  which 
they  often  run  for  thirty  miles  without  resting.     They  would  be  invalo- 
able  in  the  service  of  Guerilla  chiefs.      Gradually  as  we  passed  through 
the  g^p  the  mist  became  dispelled,  till  it  completely  uncapped  the  mag- 
nificent rocky  heights  which  hung  over  us,  and  the  sun  at  length  burst- 
ing forth  in  unobscored  brilliancy^  displayed  the  whole  grandeor  of 
the  scene. 

Tii3  vjilU/  iiit3  w\ili\  w  e  were  oonductedt  lay  in  beautiful  lonelineaa 
It  seraoLod  as  if  there  were  no  entrance  to  it  from  the  world  withoaft, 
other  than  through  the  cleft  mountain  which  we  had  penetrated.  It  led 
us  to  a  wooded  spot,  in  which  there  is  a  cottage,  belonging  taLordBaa* 
don,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  secluded  loveliness.  Thence  we  pasooJ 
by  a  causeway  of  only  a  few  perches  in  length*  to  the  top  of  the  TT^/ger 
Lake,  where  we  found  a  boat,  which  we  had  ordered  to  be  in  wiadiaeMb 
manned  by  four  dark-eyed  mountaineers.  We  embanked,  and  wan 
ZQwed-akiBg  xapidljr  ud  silent]jr»  till  the  bugler,  who  had  taken  hiaseat 
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Land  of  the  West.'  He  was  answered  alternatdy  bj  two  of  bis  htoQiat 
minstrels,  who  accompanied  other  parties  at  fome  distance,  and  the  eflieot 
<tf  whose  notes  was  much  more  pleasing  than  the  immediate  proximitj  to 
so  load  an  iastmment,  sailered  anr  own  to  he.  And  thas  as  we  glided 
a]oDg«*the  smooth  lake  enclosed  by  hearen-kissing  hiUs,  with  heath 
QOfered  brows,  or  mora  threatening  rookj  praoipicesy  relioTed  at  the  base 
bj  hizoriant  shmbs  iduch  shaded  its  veige,  wid  stndded  with  islands^ 
OQvered  with  the  mjrtle  and  arbutus— ^the  national  melody  stealing  ahmg 
ttie  waters,  and  thrown  back  upon  our  ears  bj  the  echoing  rocks-— our 
boats  crew,  with  sinewy  strength  and  picturesque  garb  and  mien,  tiq^ging 
swiftly  at  their  oars,  and  our  fair  companions,  with  delighted  eyes,  the 
oidj  living  things  in  sight,  save  one  strong  eagle  which  hovered  aloft 
over  its  giant  rook — and  then  the  stillness  of  the  air  and  the  (I  believe 
unwonted)  oleamess  of  the  blue  canopy  which  covered  m^— the  elect 
was  such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe. 

At  the  base  of  a  rook,  nearly  under  the  Eagle's  Nest,  there  is  a  curioua 
inseription,  connected  with  which  I  heard  an  anecdote  related,  which 
reflects  little  credit  upon  the  performers.  A  few  years  ago  some  French* 
men  were  visiting  the  Lakes,  whose  devotion  to  the  memory  of  their 
diief  became  kindled  with  intenseness,  (as  all  fine  sentiments  do  in  such 
enchanting  scenes,)  and  they  engraved  upon  a  rock,  just  above  the  water's 
edge,  the  name  of  Napoleon.  They  had  completed  this  harmless  and 
(one  would  think>)  inoffensive  tribute  to  a  fallen  hero,  when  a  party  of 
Brila^  officers  reached  the  spot.  Th^  were  perhaps  youths  whose  cam* 
paigns  had  not  been  Uoody,  or  they  might  have  generously  sympathised 
with,  or  at  least  forgiven  the  sad  homage  of  the  strangers.  But  their 
valourous  indignation  was  excited,  that  any  other  rock  should  tell  of  the 
Imperial  captive,  than  that  of  St.  Helena,  and  they  inscribed  upon  the 
cold  stone,  over  his  mighty  name,  that  of  a  field  which  might  have  been 
too  hot  for  them.  The  Prenchmen  watched  their  operations  in  silence, 
but  when  they  saw  the  word  Waterloo  overtop  their  Emperor's  name» 
they  uttered  the  bitterest  exclamations,  and  vehemently  challenged  the 
oflfenders  to  the  combat.  I  know  not  that  there  was  an  encounter,  but  al 
all  events  there  was  no  fatal  result.  But  the  poor  foreigners  retired  griev- 
ously discomfited;  for  the  testimonial  which  they  had  lu^ed  would  be 
perpetuated  even  within  the  dominiums  of  the  victors,  was  far  worse 
than  obliterated,  and  ever  since,  there  has,  and  heneefortii  will  be  seen 
in  that  sedudsd  si 


<4 


WATXBLOO. 
HAPOfJEOH." 


At  the  westeni  extiemify  of  this  beautiful  Lak6»  there  is  what  the 
Seolch  wooU  eall  a  kybf  which  had  attracted,  I  was  told»  the  peculiar 
admiMtion  of  the  aalhoie  ^  Wavesiy ;  let  that  be  its  eulogy.  It  termi- 
nates  in  a  rafttdiaUyO^rwhieh  there  is  aa  arch;  and  here  it  is  the  prao- 
tice  of  the  boatmen  to  ship  their  oan,  and  afanDdMi  tbs  bsai  to  the  helns- 
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man  and  the  current.  It  is  regaided  as  a  feat  of  some  danger ;  but  ve 
shot  the  bridge  in  gallant  stjle,  and  the  cheer  of  the  crew  annoimoed 
that  we  were  over  the  border. 

For  we  were  now  in  the  middle  Lake,  and  no  longer  in  the  higfalind 
regions,  but  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  exterior  to  all,  where  this 
and  the  lower  one  expand  themsdves  boldly  in  the  plain.  It  was  son- 
set  as  we  crossed  the  wider  sheet  of  water  below.  The  donds  were 
tinged  with  the  loveliest  colouring,  and  hod  assumed  such  fancifal  ind 
picturesque  shapes  as  corresponded  with  the  scenery  through  which  we 
had  passed,  and  seemed  to  image  it.  The  gap  of  Dunloe  was  pecnliiilj 
distinct  in  this  vapoury  sketch—- we  were  all  struck  with  the  faithfnlnea 
of  the  picture. 

The  night  had  nearly  fallen  when  we  touched  at  a  small  island,  wheie 
the  boat's  crew  performed  a  usual  ceremony  of  rude  gallantry  by  crown- 
ing the  younger  of  the  ladies  with  arbutus,  and  calling  the  idand  hy  her 
name.  '  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  Lake,'  ikey  eoM^ '  that  had  not  before 
been  christened.  They  poured  the  moun^am  dem  upon  the  rock  in  nsming 
it.  They  used  formerly,  on  such  occasions,  with  more  economy,  to  bieik 
the  empty  bottle  upon  it,  having  disposed  otherwise  of  the  contents ;  but 
Father  Mathew  had  decreed  that  the  liquor  should  be  spilled.  We  Isj 
under  Boss  Castle  when  the  darkness  had  set  in,  and  the  tallest  of  our 
crew  standing  up  in  the  boat,  with  stentorian  lungs  hailed  <  Faddy  Blske,' 
who  returned  his  greeting  from  the  old  castle  walls  in  identical  words  ts 
distinctly  and  loudly  spoken.  Again  and  again  the  greeting  passed  be- 
tween them.  *  Grood  night,'  shouted  the  boatman — *  good  night,'  echoed 
Paddy,  and  one  long  pull  of  the  oarsmen  sent  our  little  craft  ashcire; 
and  Paddy  Blake's  farewell  rested  mournfully  upon  my  ear ;  ioT\^ 
loath  to  quit  this  scene  of  *  lake  and  sky  and  mountain,'  and  the  pbsn- 
tomed  wonder  of  the  castle.    The  following  morning  we  left  EjUstd^* 

COBK. — ^THE   WORKHOU8X,  &C. 

I  arrived  in  CoHl  in  the  evening,  dined  at  my  hotel,  went  early  tobedr 
and  was  off  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  remember  the  most  striking  object 
to  a  traveller  in  each  county  town  in  Ireland,  used  to  be  the  jail.  The 
police  station-house,  after  perhaps  the  landlord's  agenf  s,  was  the  bnildiog 
of  most  importance  in  the  smaller  towns.  But  these  are  inoffensive  st 
present,'  compared  with  the  ostentatious  glare  of  the  new  workhouses- 
Not  that  those  last  are  unsightly  buildings; — on  the  contraiy,  ^7 
are  of  handsome  and  generally  uniform  architectural  design,  and  ooeiip7 
commanding  and  healthful  positions ;  but  the  associations  connected  wHb 
them,  their  purpose,  and  effect,  made  them  to  me  most  disgustful  I^ 
happy  to  find  that  this  altogether  utilitarian  system  is  regarded  with  ex- 
ecration by  all  classes  in  Ireland.  Beyond  the  enormous  expense  ^ 
which  it  has  been  made,  I  confidently  trust  it  will  be  a  harmless  exp^' 

nt.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utter  fiulure* 
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In  the  town  of  Fermoj,  where  we  had  stopped  to  breakfast,  a  poor 
i^oman  came  up,  and  asked  a  jonng  gentleman,  who  sat  beside  me  on 
the  coach,  to  give  her  a  halfpenny.  He  told  her  in  a  pompous  accent  to 
go  to  the  workhouse.  She  began  to  explain  to  him  why  that  wouldn't 
do— 'but  stopping  short,  <<  Musha !  bad  luck  to  it  for  a  workhouse,"  said 
she  ;  and  turning  from  him  with  a  look  of  despair,  seemed  willing  to  add» 
**  bad  luck  to  you  too !"  How  much  more  readily  we  respond  to  evil 
than  to  good.  I  gave  her  six  pence,  less  for  the  sake  of  charity  than  as 
a  reward  for  her  curse.  No  munificent  boon  youll  say — ^but  remember 
it  was  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  poor  woman  begged  for. 

IQ'o,  no !  begging  is  no  such  evil,  or  no  such  degradation  either,  amongst 
a  people  whose  habits  and  manners  are  unsophisticated  and  pure,  as  in  a 
highly  artificial  and  comparatively  immoral  community.     Legislative 
enactments  can  but  ill  supply  the  place  of  the  principle  of  voluntary 
charity.    <  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,*  and  no  where  was  its 
two-fold  blessing   ever  experienced  with  more  salutary  efiect,  than 
amongst  the  unhappy  peasantry  of  Ireland.     Never,  in  that  land  of 
misery,  was  the  meal's  meat  or  the  night's  lodging  withheld  from  the 
^  unfed  sides  and  houseless  heads"  of  the  destitute,  by  the  i>oorest  who 
had  them  to  share ;  and  never  yet  was  a  single  complaint  uttered  bj 
them,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  those  officious  reformers  who  profess- 
ed to  relieve  them  from  the  burthen.    But  the  tax-gatherer  now  re* 
lieves  them  from  the  trouble  of  dispensing ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  old  white-haired  beggarman,  who  once  a  month,  or 
once  a  week  perhaps,  used  to  take  shelter  beneath  their  roof,  and  warm 
him  at  their  blazing  hearth,  and  .share  their  frugal  meal — who  was  tended 
by  the  wife  and  fondled  by  the  children — who  stretched  his  weaiy 
Ihnbs  upon  their  floor  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  'left  his  peace'  upon 
their  house  and  departed — will  trouble  them  no  more,  for  he  is  now 
the  half-fed  tenant  of  the  workhouse;  and,  like  old  Edie  Ochiltree,  strains 
his  eyes  to  look  through  the  iron  grating  on  the  green  hills  over  which 
he  used  to  wander  at  liberty,  and  may  pine  and  die  in  prison :  while 
the  well-paid  commissioners,  '  the  superfluous  and  lust  dieted  men,'   roll 
in  chariots  from  union  to  union,  and  preach  the  paralysing  doctrines  of 
XK>litical  economy. 

Now  do  I  find  that  I  have  turned  to  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
have  entered  upon  subjects  which  stand  in  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
sweet  scenes  I  have  been  so  imperfectly  sketching — to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  of  Ireland — to  the  genius,  the 
fancy,  and  the  fire  of  her  sons,  and  the  purity  and  beauty  of  her  daughters. 
In  illustration  of  the  sad  destitution  of  the  poor,  I  may  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  I  witnessed  in  the  romantic  little  town  of  Cahir,  and  which 
struck  me  as  most  tragical.  While  I  was  waiting  for  the  post-car  which 
was  to  convey  us  to  Cashel,  a  woman  entered  the  office,  with  a  child 
of  three  or  four  years  old  by  her  sid^  and  an  infant  in  her  arms.  She 
was  young,  her  features  were  weather-beaten,  and  of  somewhat  reroltiiig 
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coarseness.  She  had  just  arrived  in  the  town»  and  her  otgeotirai  to  pio- 
cuie  a  seat  by  one  of  the  public  cars  for  Tippezaiy.  She  had  walhid,dbe 
said,  from  Dungarvan,  a  distance  of  fortj  miles,  had  undergoie  » 
treme  fatigue,  and  suffered  cold,  wet,  and  hunger.  Burthened  as  flheWb 
^e  was  unable  to  proceed  any  further  upon  foot,  and  abe  oould  gire  so 
more  than  axertain  sum  for  the  conveyance  of  her  whole  family  bjtk 
car,  which  it  appeared  was  less  than  one  seat  would  have  come  to.  Soek 
was  the  result  of  her  inquiries  and  application,  and  up  to  this  she  hid 
/conducted  herself  with  perfect  calmness ;  but  it  must  have  been  noi 
constrained,  for  in  an  instant  she  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tnn. 
«  And  here  I  stand/*  she  said,  *'  and  my  child  deadin  my  amiB.''  I  loobd 
into  the  baby's  face — ^it  was  pale  and  livid,  and  its  little  eyes  were  wide 
open  and  fixed*  It  was  not  quite  dead,  but  was  evidently  within  a  toj 
little  of  expiring.  The  mother  had  concealed  this  circumstance,  whik  At  t 
had  any  hopes  of  procuring  a  conveyance,  though  her  heart  must  lis?e 
been  bursting.  She  thought  to  have  brought  her  infant  home  to  buy 
it,  and  feared  she  would  not  be  permitted  to  travel  with  the  other  pssKD- 
g^rs  were  it  known  she  had  a  corpse  with  her.  She  now  gave  waj  to 
the  most  vehement  and  uncontrolled  grief;  she  wept  most  kitteiif 
There  was  some  little  difficidty  in  arranging  to  ensure  a  passage  for  kr, 
but  the  humanity  of  the  young  man  who  acted  as  derk  in  the  ofiee 
overcame  all  prudential  objections,  and  he  undertook  to  forward  her  at 
all  risks.  She  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  with  the  moat  fervent  gnti- 
tude  prayed  God  to  bless  us.  As  she  had  an  hour  to  remain  in  Cahir 
before  the  starting  of  the  car,  we  sent  to  procure,  some  refreshmant  She 
took  her  infant  into  an  apothecary's  shop^  but  by  this  time  it  must  hsn 
been  lifeless. 

CASHSL.— HOXiT-GBOSS. 

The  magnificent  ruin  which  crowns  tiie  roek  of  Cashed  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  I  ever  witnessed  of  ancient  pie^  9ti 
munificence.  In  its  strength,  in  its  extent,  in  its  architectural  graadflori 
in  its  roofless  but  towering  pride,  and  above  all,  in  its  noble  and  cbsne- 
teristic  site,  it  stands  finely  illustrative  of  the  blended  feelings  of  rehgiott 
awe  and  princely  pride  which  held  sway  in  Ireland ;  and  is  one  of  those 
unwritten  pages  in  which  alone,  alas !  we  can  read  her  history,  in  whi^ 
alone  we  can  trace  the  authentic  record  of  her  unceasing  trouUei  sad 
.matchless  fidelitjr. 

The  view  from  this  hallowed  spot  is  one  which  the  good  priaee,  who 
jaised  the  more  modem  part  of  the  edifice,  and  used  frequently  to  reo^ 
within  it,  might  have  loved  to  contemplate.  To  the  west  lies  the  goM^ 
vale  of  Tipperary,  the  richest  land  in  Ireland ;  beyond  which  rise  ^ 
heights  idiich  overlook  the  ancient  cify  of  Limerick:  and  northwtfl 
is  a  plain,  the  area  perhaps  of  three  hundred  square  miles,  which  evsais 
ijim  peculiarly  unfavourable  harvest  of  this  year,  was  yeUow 
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and  imnskiii  eom  fieUa.  I  knoirmot  how  it  was,  for  tbe  monung 
eold  «Bd'Ckeerle80»  and  the  old  sextan  wm  mj  onlj  compaoic&i,  as  I  staod 
InmeaAh  the  Tenenble  ruin  upon  this  holy  rook;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Geetheand  his  fidends*  upon '  thehigh  broad  platfimn  of  the 
aunatar/  (from  which  they  used  to  sahxte  the  setting  sun  with  flowii^ 
Tuminers)  each  searching  out  in  the  distance  the  spot  whieh.had  beoooie 
.dearest  to  him.  <' Neither  was  I,^  adds  the  fascinating  romancer,  ^with- 
out a  little  eje-mark  of  the  like»  which  though  it  rose  not  conspieuoas 
in  the  landscape,  drew  me  to  it  beyond  all  else,  with  a  kindly  magic.'' 
And  this  most  highly  fayonred  district,  was  lately  the  scene  of  all  those 
horrid  murders,  the  not  unexaggerated  recital  of  which  shocked  the  hu* 
manity  of  the  benevolent  in  this  country,  and  fed  the  perverted  appetite 
of  the  far  more  numerous  class,  who  care  not  to  hear  anything  of  Ireland, 
if  thsy  benot 
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A  tale  of  horror  and  of  woe, 
A  tale  of  blood — an  old  tale 
Mayhap  waa  barled  long  ago, 
In  the  dark  oblivion  deep^ 
Where  avenged  murders  sleep." 

1  trust,  however,  that  a  renewal  of  such  crimes  is  not  likely  to  disturfo 
the  present  tranquillity  of  Tipperary.  I  mean  not  to  inquire  here  mther 
into  their  primary  or  their  immediate  eauses ;  but  let  me  at  least  bear 
testimony  to  the  redeeming  virtues  of  a  peasantry  who  are  generally 
regarded  as  sanguinary  barbarians ;  virtues,  too,  which  are  not  incom- 
patible with  those  qualities  which  may  be  perverted  to  the  perpetratioii 
of  the  most  dreadful  enormities.  A  judicious  author  has  remarked,  that 
the  same  susceptibilify  which  exposes  us  to  be  most  easily  led  aiway  by 
the  allurements  of  vice,  renders  us  at  heart  most  struck  by  the  loveliness 
of  virtue.  And  peculiarly  susceptiUe,  and  not  less  open  to  kindness,  and 
long  suffering  under  irremediable  evils,  than  prompt  to  ire  and  impatient 
of  what  they  regard  as  wrong,  are  this  so  much  dreaded  people.  They 
are  in  physical  structure  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw — ^tall,  athletic,  erect  in 
mien  and  fearless  in  a^)eet,  they  look,  no  doubt,  like  men  <<  who'd 
strike — and  quiokly  too,**  but  as  little  like  assassins,  as  the  soldiers  of 
William  Tell  might  have  done.  I  mingled  with  them,  and  conversed 
with  them,  and  found  them  courteous,  intelligent,  and  gay  withal.  They 
seem  themselves  heartily  to  rejoice  in  their  greatiy  improved  social  con* 
diti<m»  and  assign  as  one  of  the  causes  of  it  their  recently  acquired  habits 
of  inviolaUe  temperance. 

A  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyeroas  neaily  completed  my  ]rilgrimage. 
Neither  in  situatitor  nor  eactent  is  this  ruin  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Caihel ;  but  in  the  beauty  of  its  internal  structove  it  is  superior  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  any  other  building  ancient  or  modem  which  I  have  seen  in 
Inlaiid.  The  raof-^that  of  the  dioir  which  >is  unii^aired,  as  well  as  of 
two  ehapds  in  each  of  ihe  teanssptSi-^is  0MaBwated»  and  of  eontsa 
strengthened  by  diagonal  ogives  of  cut  stone,  and  of  the  chastest  work- 
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maaship.  The  effect  is  really  beaittifiil,  and  when  contrasted  with  tiis 
atncco  work  of  modem  buildingB,  is  trulj  Catholic  in  its  not  seeming  bst 
real  darabilitj*  Beside  the  small  altar  of  one  of  the  chapels  there  is  a 
kind  of  canopy  formed,  supported  by  carved  pillars,  which  coTera  a  space 
sufficient  to  contain  a  coffin.  There  the  old  sextoness,  who  is  half  bd- 
dame»  half  devotee,  informed  me  that  the  remains  of  the  monks  used  to 
rest  before  interment,  while  mass  was  offered  for  the  repose  of  their  souk. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  grounds  adjaoeot^ 
is  occupied  by  graves ;  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  having,  as  I 
understood,  a  right  of  burial  there.  I  forget  the  cause  wrhich  the  old 
woman  assigned  for  an  amaadng  quantity  of  loose  stones  collected  npoa 
the  graves. 

Holycross  Abbey  is  built  upon  the  Suir.  My  route  was  by  "Wat^iard, 
which  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  so  that  I  had  but  to  follow  its  cooTBe 
to  proceed  homewards.  But  I  felt  disposed  to  penetrate  still  further 
into  this  wild  district,  to  the  no  small  amazement  of  my  intelligent 
charioteer,  who,  from  the  seeming  purposelessness  of  my  journey,  was 
quite  puzzled  what  to  make  of  me.  I  was  apprehensive  once  or  twice 
that  I  should  be  taken  for  an  official  spy ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  to  ne 
reasonable  man  could  I  give  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  my8el£  I 
have  told  you  that  outrage  has  ceased  in  Tipperary ;  but  to  such  a  cha- 
acter  as  I  speak  of,  I  will  not  vouch  that  the  place  would  '  any  more 
remember  him.'  So,  having  paid  homage  at  the  holiest  and  the  fairest 
shrines,  I  wended  my  way  unwillingly,  but  rapidly,  towards  the  coasts 

At  once  the  character  of  my  wandering  changed.  To  be  home  was  the 
only  object  of  my  journey ;  so  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  along  the  Suir.  One  spot  alone  attracted  my  sorrowful  attention ; 
it  had  once  been  the  residence,  and  was  a  portion  of  the  last  inheritance 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  manliest  spirits  it  has  been  my  lot 
in  life  to  meet.     One,  who  in  these  qualities,  as  well  as  in  the  rare  union 
of  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  deep  feeling,  resembled  much  a  very  near 
friend  you  wot  of ;  and,  alas  I  resembles  him  too  in  his  misfortunes.    I 
was  scarcely  struck  even  by  the  fine  towers  of  Curraghmore,  which  roae 
with  baronial  grandeur  over  Waterford.      But  on  my  arrival  in  that 
city  I  enquired  anxiously  for  the  Milford-haven  packet,  and  this  (wiQ 
you  believe  it?)  for  Imogen's  sweet  sake,  and  to  search  out  the  low- 
perched  cave  where  old   Belarius  instructed  his  royal  pupils  how  to 
adore  the  heavens,  and  bow  them  to  moming^s  holy  office,  as  they 
sallied  from  their  rocky  dwelling  to  strike  the  deer  upon  the  mountain^ 
But  I  found  that  to  take  this  route  might  subject  me  to  very  incon- 
venient delays,  so  I  embarked  in  the  Nora  Criena  for  BristoL    Lord 
.    and  his  beautiful  Irish  wife  were  amongst  the  passengers ;  and 
a  lovely  child  of  theirs,  who  had  learned  to  laugh  at  the  storm  with  her 
papa  in  the  Mediterranean,  played  carelessly  upon  the  deck  while  the 
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gale  blew  fresbljt  and  aUmcted  the  admiration  of  hb  all.    She  was  like 
the  daughter  of  Maddalo. 

"  A  loTelier  toy  sweet  nature  neyer  mmde : 
A  seriocui,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being ; 
Graceful  without  design.*' 

I  might  pursue  the  description  with  literal  truth. 

It  is  at  the  conclusion  of  a  journey  that  one  can  best  tolerate  railways; 

and  I  willingly  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  one  weary  of  travel 

owes  to  Mr.  Brunei  for  the  speed  and  construction  of  the  Great  Western 

earriages.      Four  hours  brought  me  from  Bristol  to  the  Paddington 

station-house,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  I  was  ensconced  in  my  easy 

chair  here  in  my  chambers,  (the  only  independent  habitation  of  man 

after  he  quits  the  wild  wood,)  overlooking  old  Thames,  and  surrounded 

by  thick  octavos,  published  during  the  vacation  by  MaxweU,  Sweet,  &c. 

in  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  knowledge  afforded  by  which  indeed,  or 

in  the  hunting  of  the  wild  deer,  the  difference  chiefly  lies  between 

the  life  of  the  savage  and  that  of  the  lawyer.     You  whose  intellectual 

occupations  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  ennoble  and  expand  the  mind^ 

will  estimate  that  difference, 

*<  For  true  it  is  that  I  have  looked  on  troth 
Askance  and  strangely 

Oh  I  for  my  sake  do  thou  with  fortune  chide 

The  guilty  goddesss  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better'for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means  which  private  quarrel  breeds ; 
Thence  cornea  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in — like  the  dyer's  hand, — 

Pity  me  then, **  ^ 

And  bdieve  me  ever, 

My  dear ^ 

Tours,  most  affectionately. 


3ftS 


Tke  l^mnfmf  Nook. 


THE    9TRA1f6EBS*   IfOOX 


The  itream  that  miui  b«id»  tlMB  tee, 

With  Boond  of  mimle  strife* 
Is  Bot  the  ftreiiB  ef  other  7ean» 

The  k>Ted  of  eeriy  lite. 
Pleoed  Md8 17  aide,  hi  tMe  eed  epeli 
Their  mouldering  aehee  niiigle  sot 

With  those  of  mother,  wife ;  [the;? 
Their  once  high  hopes*  where  now  at 
Chained  down  to  that  snuril  hmk  of  di^* 


« In  cooBtry  cbnreh.yvds  in  SeotlBBd,  and  in  sevwal  oUier  plsfies  also, 
near  tlM  gateway  dcToted  to  Uie  noepOon  or  ttnaten*  wMdi  is  distiactdahsd 
area  by  its  total  want  of  monnmeiits.    The  grares  of  tlia  atoancan  1  «1 
OBdlsUnraiBhed  heap;  wlwt  eloqaence  in  this  utter  absence  of  epits^  I** 


The  strangers'  itook  I  the  strangers*  noolc ! 

What  thoughts  does  it  call  forth. 
Of  those  who  sleep  in  peaoe  heneath 
TImmo  few  green  lasunds  of  earth. 
Witheat  a  name^withont  a  atone 
To  mark  the  spot,  thqr  rest  alone, 

Far,  fer  from  home  or  hearth. 
No  tears  to  mourn  the  true  and  brave 
Hare  been  shed  o'er  each  silent  graTO. 

There  are  no  etenea,  no  matks  to  tell. 

Their  names  who  sleep  beneath. 
No  graven  monuments  of  pride 
To  grace  and  honour  death. 
Yet  have  these  gravee  m  Uatotji 
TJnmoomed,  unhonoured  though  they  be, 

Unmarlced  by  tree  or  wreath, 
A  tale  liave  they,  that  moumfal  band. 
Gathered  from  every  clime  and  land. 

Here  rest  the  weary  frame  and  browi 

Here  found  they  peace  at  last; 
They  feel  no  more  the  cares  of  earth. 

Nor  want's  dark  chilUtig  blast. 
The  cold  world's  scorn,  its  hate,  its  strife. 
The  sorrows  and  the  tears  of  life, 

All,  all  by  them  are  past; 
The  thousand  ills,  that  made  them  fly 
To  this  small  nook  to  gasp  and  die. 

Here  hath  the  mother's  hope  been  laid. 

The  true  and  faithfel  heart, 
For  whom  perchance  in  other  lands 

The  place  is  kept  apart ; 
For  whom  was  filled  the  goblet  bright. 
For  whom  the  prayer  went  up  at  night, 

AJl  heedless  of  the  dart 
That  placed  him  here,  where  Sigh  lior  wal! 
Shall  e*er  be  heard  to  tell  his  tale. 

Far  from  their  homes  and  household  love 
Do  these  poor  wanderers  sleeps 

No  gentle  hands  have  smoothed  their  beds ; 
No  eyes  bent  down  to  weep. 

They  were  not  laid  beneath  the  tree. 

They  loved  in  joyous  infancy ; 
Its  branches  do  not  sweep 

Above  the  turf  where  they  repose. 

Senseless  alike  to  joys  and  woes. 


la  always  a  COBS 
tlMieitflftti 

are  told  bf  cfay 


The  other  .gffftvea  are  ati^awed  and  dnmt 

inth  leavea  and  flowera.  feir  ; 
And  mourning  friends  oome,  one  1^  M^ 

With  team  and  oUent  prayer. 
Btttohl  no  sorrowing  loaraaMihid 
Above  cAotgraen  anddrMariaaahai^ 

No  weeping  friends  are  tkere^ 
No  prayer  aaoenda  fer  that  cold  day. 
That  has  past  from  the  earth  «way. 

And  when  the  Sabbath  mom  comes  roBodi 

No  tearfhl  gronpa  paaa  bj, 
Gaaiag  on  aoose  iMloved  gnve. 

With  and  Mid  gHatanlng  eye. 
Not  one  will  pnuae  or  linger  fAerr, 
To  place  the  summer's  ch^et  fair, 

To  breathe  the  yearning  aigh. 
Not  on  this  spot  has  grief  been  pooredv 
Ifer  sngiiiih  eried  unto  the  Lord. 

Tet  do  these  sad  neglected  ones 

As  sweetly,  gently  rest. 
Albeit  within  the  stranger's  Innd, 

Upon  earth's  holy  breast ; 
As  calm  they  aleep  aa  if  thttr  tomb 
Were  marked,  within  aome  Taalt's  deep 

With  proud  baronial  creat ;       [gloon, 
Although  *f^ir~tliem~BO  streaming  tjtt, 
Were  turned  in  paaslon  to  the  aUek 

And  the  forgiving  tenderness. 

The  mercy  full  and  deep. 
Of  their  redeendng  Lord  will  rest 

Upon  their  dreamleaa  aleep ; 
Oh  I  what  to  Him  thmt  strangera' hsad 
Their  gravea  mnde  in  another  land? 

His  mercy  can  o'er  aweep 
Death  and  the  gmve,  and  on  thia  sod 
ShaU  rest  the  pitying  glance  of  God. 


TBUr    HATITB    MUSIC    09    IBSLANB. 


No.  XIV. 

Wb  are  again  able  to  prodace  to  the  lovers  of  Celtic  strains  an  air  with 

tkr^s  bars  to  the  phrase,  quite  perfect  in  its  kind.     In  the  music  of  The 

Citizen  for  1841,  we  presented  other  specimens,  Nos.  VIII.  and  XXV., 

also  perfect,  and  No.  XXXVII.  varying  little  from  the  perfect  form;  and 

we  m&y  now  take  leave  to  refer  to  our  comments  on  those  airs,  in  illustration. 

But  in  one  respect  the  present  air  varies  in  its  measure  from  all  those;  for 

they  were  all  in  triple  time,  and  tended  to  form  themselves  into  parts  of 

(3  X  4)=  12  bars  each ;  whilst  this  is  in  common  time,  and  disposes  itself 

into  parts  of  (3  x  2)  =6  bars  each*    And  in  this  last  respect  it  differs  also 

from  the  air  No.  66,  in  Thoiii|HKm's  collection  of  Welch  airs,  which  we 

before  refened  to,  for  though  that  is  in  common  time,  it  has  (3  x  4)=  12  bars 

to  each  part. 

Our  accompaniment  to  the  bars  which  begin  the  second  part  of  the  pre- 
sent air  is  obnoxious  to  criticism ;  and,  in  strictness,  may  appear  indefensible. 
If  you  convert  the  triplets  in  the  treble  into  chords,  you  will  have  between 
ihe  first  and  second  bars  the  «on#0Ctf/t«a  J^^  CO  ^  ^^^  ^t  ^^  ^  <^^  B ; 
and  again,  between  the  third  and  fourdi  ban,  D  and  A,  and  B  and  F  (! !) 
One  may  ask — ^Why  suffer  such  honors  to  appear  ?  It  were  easy  to  have 
avoided  them.  Begin  the  triplets  in  the  second  bar  with  the  G  sharp  below, 
instead  of  ending  them  with  the  6  sharp  above,  and  the  consecutive  fifths 
are  removed.  In  the  other  place,  likewise,  a  slight  change  of  the  notes 
would  effect  the  object ;  was  it  not,  then,  as  needless,  as  it  was  irregular  to 
adopt  the  accompaniment  as  if  is  written  ? 

Undoubtedly.  But  Rossini— The  Swan  of  Pesaro*— has,  in  his  "  Otello," 
a  whole  series  of  consecutive  fifths.  Are  we  to  infer  from  that,  that  con- 
secutive fifths  are  agreeable,  or  goed  P  No,  we  do  not  say  that  ^  as  a 
general  rule,  we  say,  we  allow,  we  admit  they  are  bad — few  things  worse. 
But  we  say  that  certain  approadies  to  them  in  certain  situations  have  effects 
which  are  not  to  be  despised,  merely  because  they  are  against  rule.  Rossini 
used  them,  though  sparingly,  yet  very  openly.  Will  you  say,  through  careless- 
ness ?  We  think  not  so,  but  because  he  thought  they  would  assist  him,  at 
the  moment,  in  the  delineation  of  the  wild  passions  of  which  he  was  treating. 
But  a  mere  approach  to  them  may  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  them. 
In  that  magnificent  old  canon,  JVbfi  nobii  Domme,  we  do  not  know  any- 

IMZ— JiAT.  h 
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thiDg  in  which  we  can  say  its  stnmge  chann  more  surdj  cooaiBts,  than  in  its 
approaehei  to  consecutiTe  fifths.  Again^  we  always  think  there  is  a  pMHiatiwt 
of  the  crime,  when  it  is  committed  in  conjunction  with  a  c(mira$y 
some  of  the  other  parts,  and  in  the  present  instance  we  have  that; 
incline  to  think,  was  an  ingredient  in  our  adoption  of  the  inegularxty.  The 
change  to  the  more  regular  accompaniment  which  we  haTe  pointed  oat  would 
give  in  itself  a  harmony  more  agreeahle  to  the  practised  ear ;  bat  the  ¥eiT 
roughness  resulting  from  the  faulty  passage  had  its  charm  for  us,  and,  wiik 
this  apology,  we  must  submit  our  case  to  the  censure  of  the  learned. 

This  air*  the  name  of  which  signifies  **  I  have  no  desire  for  mirih,''  (or 
literally,  "  There  not  is  desire  of  mirth  upon  me,**)  is  firom  our  own  mis- 
cellaneous collection.    We  have  arranged  it  to  the  words  which  follow : 

3(l]H  iD]AD  fu]lc  o|iiD. 
I. 

A  lo^eljr  maid 
I  heard  one  evening  stng^ 
As  through  my  natire  woods  I  strayed 
About  the  close  of  spring. 
Her  thoughts  were  sad. 
For  thus  I  heard  her  say, 
"  This  weary  heart  can  ne'er  be  glad 
"  While  Willy's  far  away : 

n. 

'*  Across  the  sea 
"  These  twelve  months  he  is  gone  -, 
**  I  hoped  he  would  return  to  me, 
*' Yet  still  I  am  alone: 

''  I  cannot  smfle, 
*<  As  oft  I  smiled  before ; 
**  Fot  he  who  could  my  griefs  begoile— 
<*  I  ne'er  may  see  him  more." 

ni. 

And  then  she  sighed, 
I  saw  the  starting  tear ; 
O'eroome  with  joy,  aloud  I  cried, 
*'  Behold,  my  Mary,  dear  t 

"  My  toils  are  o'er, 
**  The  stormy  seas  are  past ; 
"  We  meet,  dear  maid,  to  part  no  more, 
"  For  thoa  art  mine  at  last." 
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No.  XV. 

'We  have  said  nothiDg  this  month  hy  way  of  introduction.    We  can 

say   little  here  of  the  airs  which  follow.    We  may,  prohahly,  next  month, 

say   what  we  must  now  leave  ilbsaid.    We  should  give  some  account  of 

i&jKSk}j}&  ny^  herself — ^some  account  of  the  ancient  Irish  versions  of  the 

song  which  hears  her  name^ — and  some  account  of  the  extraordinary  words 

^which  we  now  publish,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  we  became 

possessed  of  them.    At  present  we  can  only  assure  our  readers,  that  we  can 

jnwpe  to  them  that  they  are  not  to  infer  from  this  song  that ''  the  Church  is 

in  danger." 

The  air  is  published  in  a  very  un-vocal  shape  in  Bunting's  Third  Collec- 
tion, No.  46.     It  is  also  in  Mac  Lean's  Selection,  No.  4,  with  this  peculi- 
arity ;  that  the  last  four  bars  are  repeated.  The  version  now  edited  is  founded 
upon  two  others  which  we  have  in  MSS.;  the  one  obtained  from  the  very 
singular  source  whence  the  words  were  acquired ;  the  other  from  **  Paddy 
Coneely,  the  Piper  of  Galway,"  himself.     We  have  arranged  it,  as  it  ought 
to  be  sung,  with  a  c(u>i)^i)  or  chorus  :  this  will  appear  so,  clearly,  by  the 
ancient  words.    We  shall  only  stop  here  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  con- 
trapuntists, for  publishing,  in  the  accompaniment,  a  chord  with  the  teventh 
resolved  upwards,  against  all  rule.     Perhaps  some  good-natured  friend  will 
say,  that  the  rett^  between  the  chords  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  begin- 
ning of  the  third  bars,  might  excuse  this.      But  we  seek  no  such  refuge ; 
we  did  it  leeatue  toe  liked  it ;  and  can  only  guess  that  the  contraxy  motion 
of  the  parts  has  had  some  share  in  determining  our  predilection. 

0|t^{9e  ibAol. 

FOB  THS  XXTINCnON  07  TITHES. 

I. 

I'll  sing  of  th«  Tithes  and  the  ParaooB  by  law, 
Who  lay  on  the  people  a  hard  iron  claw ; 
Thoee  looosts  of  Ireland,  with  sting  in  their  tails, 
Who  eat  np  the  soil  of  poor  0|i;a]^e  vjAoL 

%^f  bobA|i]io  !  bobA|t|u> !  0|ta^]9e  ti)Aol ; 

The  wounds  of  Old  Ireland  sure  now  must  heal ; 
Since  Parsons  and  Proctors  are  caught  by  the  tail, 
And  sent  to  the  Old  Boy  from  0fi^]9e  n)Aol, 

n. 

At  harvest,  the  fanner  exults  to  behold 
The  fruit  of  his  labour  blessed  with  tenfold ; 
How  shprt  lives  his  joy  when  he  soon  must  bewail. 
The  loss  of  those  blessings  of  0|i;9i]^e  Tf)Aol. 

Vf  bobA|t|to  !  bobA|t|to  !  0|a^i$e  tijAol ; 

The  wounds  of  Old  Ireland  sure  now  must  heal; 
As  Parsons  and  Proctors  are  paclced  off  wholesale. 
And  kept  from  tormenting  of  eji^]ne  flMoU 
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Appeals  made  to  Jcuitice  CDd  Mterey  tre  idle ; 
The  Uw  of  the  Church  breaks  the  law  of  tbeBiUe; 
For  the  Parson,  who  preaches  *'  Thoa  shalt  not  steal,'' 
B7  law  robs  the  sons  of  poor  <B]ttl]9e  ii)Aol 

tC*f  bobA]t]to !  bobA]t]to  !  0]t^|^  ipAoL 

The  wounds  of  Old  Ireland  son  now  Bvat  heal; 
Aa  Panona  end  Proeton  are  fBobed  off  wheleaaie, 
'f  VAji  CAf A  |*|Ab  co]6ce  A]\i  <BttA]9e  19ML* 

IV. 

The  Parsons  hare  wires  and  young  ones  5^'  ^^^^IS 
Who  want  silks  and  satins  and  many  things  more ; 
SajT—bonnets,  and  ribbons,  and  tncka  to  their  talis, 
HUeh  most  be  pnnridedby  0]t4^9e  li)Aol. 

U>bolM^t«o!  '^' 

V. 

We  read  in  the  Bible,  and  sve  't  mnst  be  ao^ 
That  the  lorers  of  Mammon  must  endure  future  woe— > 
If  so,  then,  the  Parsons  in  time  should  bewaQ 
Hie  wrongs  they've  inflicted  on  €(^]9e  Ti^M>U 
tC'f  bobA]t|io  !  &0. 

VI. 

Tet  ehoer  up,  poor  0|t^Yoe,  thj  aaffarioga^na 
The  sun-beams  of  freedom  now  shine  forth  at  laat ; 
O'Connell,  (as  heaven  is  just,)  has  entailed, 
A  curse  on  those  robbers  of  C^ftli^^e  THAol. 
tC'f  bobA]t|to !  5cc. 


No.  XVI. 

In  The  Citizen  for  1841,  we  gave  diree  undoubted  airs  of  Tx>7|i6e4i6«c 
6^£eA|tbAlla]i),  which  the  0*Reilly  collection  enabled  us  to  rescue  from 
oblivion ;  Nos.  XXU  XXXI.,  and  XXXIV.  We  now  add  a  fourth  from 
the  same  source,  HU  ftU'^AiiVU]^  aca  S^fio^  *'  O'AeiUf  of .  Atbcanie,*  a 
tune,  we  presume,  like  two  of  those  before  pi^liahed  by  us,  dedicated  by 
the  bard  to  some  of  Edward  O'Reilly's  ancestors  or  kindred. 

Our  "  scientific"  readers  will  see  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  strain  of  luck  ibr 
violating  the  settled  rules  of  harmony  in  this  number ;  for,  in  the  seveoth 
and  eighth  bars  of  the  second  part^  they  will  find  as  hair-breadth  an  estepe 
from  consecutive  fifths  in  the  acoompanimeot  aa  ever  di^  met  in  their 
lives;  if  not  the  very  things  ^lemselves^ 

«  Such  rhymes  as  "  idle**  and  "  Bible  ;**  "  tails"  and  '*  entailed,*'  fcc  &c.  are  perfeet 
rhymes  in  Irish  poetry.  The  line  which  ends  the  eboma  meana  UteraUy,  *'  And  that 
not  may  return  tbqr  ever  upon  Graimme  mAoo/L** 


Kel's  Metroa.  J^=  81 


€i 


^m  «o  ^^tstVe  |w  '^gbtrt§/' 


pLargUtio,     ^^* 


1.    A      lOTe    -   hr      maid       I     heard    one     eT*n  -  Ing        >iiig,       Ai 
S.  *'^  -  eroct       M«      tea     the$e  twelve  montkt     he       it        gone;       I 


8.  And    then      ihe    ilgh'd :     I      saw      the     start  -  in^        tear ;    O'er* 


^-^•1^'  ^  J:  J'ljp^ 


throngh  my  na  -  five  woods  I  ■Cray'd,  A  -  bont  the  close  of  spring 
kop'd  he  would  re  -  turn  to  me.  Yet  Hitt  I  am  a-,  kme, 
come     with     Joy,        a  •  loud        I       cried,  "Be  -  hold  I    my       Ma  -  ry        dear. 


f'  PI  J.  J^   J-Hri^ 


Her   thoughts  were     sad.       For    thus        I        heard      her  say ; 

/        am   -   9wi     smiZf,      Jm      qfi         I       naWd      fie  -  •  Jim; 

Bfy      toils       are      o'er,      The    stor  -  my        seas        are         past; 
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GERALDKIRBY. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  YEAR  'XCVIII. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  storm  which  was  raging  round  the  cottage  of  the  Widow  CDonnel 
found  a  corresponding  one  in  the  bosom  of  her  daughter  Nora,  as  she 
listened  to  the  wild  roar  of  the  elements  on  the  outside,  with  which  the 
comforts  presented  by  the  interior  were  so  strongly  conttusted,  as  to  call 
forth  the  notice  of  even  the  poor  idiot  widow  herself,  and  she  said  (as  a 
look  of  long  absent  intelligence  beamed  /rom  her  eyes) : 

**  Nora,  dear,  *tis  surely  a  terrible  night !  God  help  the  poor  creatures 
that  are  in  want  of  the  good  fire  that's  blazing  before  us,  a  voume&n  I 
But  why  are  you  so  sad  ?  Who  are  you  watching  for,  Mthora  !  Is  it 
your  father?"  But  at  the  last  word,  relapsing  into  fatuity,  the  poor 
creature  continued  to  repeat,  "  Father !  no  father  I  No— no — no" — till 
her  voice  died  away  in  a  low  whisper. 

A  sigh,  a  heart-rending  sigh,  was  the  only  response  of  the  wretched 
Nora,  as  burying  her  face  in  her  clasped  hands,  she  bent  forward,  rocking 
herself  under  the  impulse  of  intense  mental  suffering. 

Another  burst  of  the  tempest,  augmented  by  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  and 
the  crashing  of  huge  trees  and  banks  of  earth,  carried  in  its  course  to  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  cottage  stood,  seemed  threatening  to 
involve  all  in  the  general  destruction  which  attended  on  its  rapid  descent 
from  the  mountains ;  this  seemed  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  danger,  for 
starting  up,  she  stood  with  clasped  bands  in  agony;  and  the  exclamation, 
"  Oh,  God  I  where  is  he  ?  Where  is  his  unsheltered  head  this  dreadful 
night  ?"  showed  her  fears  were  not  excited  for  her  own  safety^  nor  even 
for  that  of  the  poor  helpless  being  before  her,  all  being  merged  in  the 
anxiety  she  endured  for  the  fate  of  the  absent. 

Nora  O'Donnel  might  be  said  to  dwell  alone  in  the  world,  for  her 
mother  had  been  many  years  in  a  state  of  idiotcy ;  the  poor  woman's  hus- 
band having  been  murdered  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  she 
was,  from  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  deprived  of  reason  ;  since  when, 
her  daughter  had  been  the  watchful  guide  of  this  her  second  childhood. 
Beautiful,  though  mournful,  it  was  to  see  during  the  first  years  of  their 
affliction,  the  graceful  form  of  the  little  girl  supporting  the  tottering  steps 
of  her  mother,  as,  adopting  towards  her  all  the  little  finesse  generally 
used  to  coax  a  wayward  child,  she  tried  to  lure  her  from  t||e  edge  of  the 
dangerous  precipice  or  entangled  wood-walk ;  while  in  the  gentle  coun- 
tenance of  the  poor  crazed  being  there  was  none  of  that  disgusting  inanity 
sometimes  observable  in  the  idiot ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  melancholy  in  her  otherwise  vacant  gaze,  which  seemed  to  ask 
the  pity  of  those  who  looked  upon  the  full  blue  eyes  from  whence  the 
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rational  soul  once  looked  forth  upon  the  beautiful  woild  in  which  sk 
now  seemed  an  unconscious  dweller. 

During  the  earlj  period  of  which  I  now  speak,  the  domestic  oqdoct3 
of  the  widow  and  her  daughter  had  been  managed  bj  a  kind-hearted 
relative,  who»  being  herself  a  widow,  felt  for  their  desolate  situation,  ud 
came  to  reside  with  them  in  the  cottage,  which,  with  apotato  garden,  thej 
derived  from  the  generosity  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman ;  and  the  widow 
O'Donnel  and  her  child  were  spared  the  infliction  of  abaoliite  pofertf  id 
addition  to  their  other  calamities. 

No  event  of  importance  to  their  peace  had  marked  the  inereasiiig  jean 
of  Nora  O'Donnel ;  her  time  was  divided  between  attandaooe  on  her 
mother  and  the  task  of  assisting  her  aunt  in  the  cuhure  and  spinning  of 
flax,  bj  which  the j  obtained  subsistence ;  but,  a  few  months  pterioos  to 
the  period  in  which  I  introduced  my  reader  to  the  cottage,  its  hearth  had 
been  deprived  of  one  of  its  circle,  and  poor  Nora  of  her  only  ntioBil 
companion,  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  kind  aunt,  ot^  as  she  said,  ^'ber 
second  mother."  This  was  indeed  a  severe  shock  to  the  poor  girl,  tha 
left  alone  at  the  age  of  three  and  twenty,  without  one  being  to  admcr 
assist  her,  unprotected  in  this  solitary  spot,  and  the  sole  guardian  of  ber 
maniac  mother — for  of  late  years  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  issasitj 
of  the  poor  woman,  rendering  it  even  more  afflictive  to  those  conoenedia 
its  cause ;  for  any  events  powerfully  exciting  to  others,  had  the  effect  iq)<tt 
her  mind  of  bringing  back  glimpses  of  reason  sufficient  to  impren  aar- 
rounding  objects  on  her  notice ;  and  what  had  been  the  ruling  paaskxi  i 
her  soul — ^love  for  the  husband  of  her  youth — ^was  alwajrs  connected  witli 
her  imperfect  ideas  of  the  present,  feelings  which  were  sometimes  suC' 
ceeded  by  recollection  of  his  murder,  bringing  with  it  a  wild  parozTamof 
actual  madness,  or  a  deep  melancholy^  which  generally  settled  down  tober 
usual  state  of  idiotcy.  Such  was  that  into  which  she  relapsed  after  tk 
violence  of  the  storm  had  recalled  a  momentary  consciousness,  on  thai 
night  with  which  we  commenced  this  narrative. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  listening  attitude  in  which  we  left  Nora  (yDonnel  was  onl/  ex- 
changed for  one  expressive  of  even  more  intense  feeling,  as  kneeling,  ^^^ 
eyes  and  hands  raised  to  heaven,  she  seemed  as  if  the  prayer  for  pro- 
tection hovered  on  her  lips  ;  then  suddenly  springing  to  her  feet,  anJ 
covering  her  face  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  strongly  pre*^ 
upon  her  bosom,  she  murmured  in  the  low  deep  tones  of  a  bresbing 
heart,  "Oh,  GrodI  I  dare  not  pray  for  him;*  then,  as  if  overwhelmed  with 
the  humiliating  sense  of  unworthiness,  she  sunk  on  the  seat  which  she 
had  first  occupied  beside  her  mother. 

The  tempest  still  continued  to  rage  without,  and  at  length  Kort» 
whose  feelings  were  strained  to  agony  as  she  listened,  sought  relief  &oid 
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her  fears  even  by  encountering  a  sight  of  the  horrors  they  pictured,  and, 
opening  the  door,  she  stood  vainly  trying  to  penetrate  with  her  eye  the 
inky  darkness ;  but  scarcely  had  she,  with  the  rejtlessness  attendant  on 
excited  feelings,  again  taken  her  plaee  beside  the  hearth,  when  a  low  tap 
or  knock  at  the  door  caused  her  to  spring  forward  with  the  rapidi^  of 
lightning,  and  the  words  ^'  Gerald"  and  **  Nora"  were  repeated  in  recog- 
nition, as  though  those  names  were  graven  on  the  hearts  of  the  speakers. 
The  full  blase  of  the  bog-wood  fire  was  now  strongly  cast  upon  a  man 
whose  noble  figure,  as  he  stood  with  one  arm  supporting  the  sobbing  girl 
upon  his  bosopi,  while  resting  with  the  other  on  a  gun,  the  end  of  which 
was  firmly  placed  against  his  foot,  would  have  been  a  model  for  the 
sculptor  or  painter,  from  which  to  express  all  of  manly  beauty  they  could 
desire.    His  age  might  be  that  of  thirty,  but  if  traces  of  care  and  suf- 
fering were  taken  as  evidences  of  years,  ten  more  might  be  added  to  his 
appearance.    He  wore  the  large  coat  peculiar  to  his  country,  but  so 
loosely  that  it  could  be  cast  off  in  a  moment,  and  now  falling  back  from 
his  shoulders,  it  disclosed  a  jacket  of  green  cloth,  which  was  tightly  bound 
at  the  waist  with  a  crixoson  silk  handkerchief,  and  being  a  little  open  at 
the  breast,  the  handles  of  a  richly  mounted  case  of  pistols  showed  he  did 
not  depend  solely  on  the  gun  for  a  means  of  attack  or  defence ;  and  while 
bending  to  caress  the  cheek  which  was  half  hidden  on  his  shoulder,  his 
hat  had  fallen  off,  and  fully  displayed  a  face  on  which  none  could  trace 
an  expression  of  the  savi^  ferocity  said  to  mark  the  steps  of  the  rebel 
chief,  the  far-famed  and  dreaded  <<  Gerald  Kirby." 

It  was  even  so ;  it  was  the  hunted  outlaw  of  the  mountains,  who  was 
now,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  devoted  love,  soliciting  pardon  from  the 
object  of  it  for  having  brought  another  person  to  witness  their  meeting* 
This  was  a  man  who,  standing  in  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  was 
(though  the  circumstance  was  unmarked  by  them)  looking  on  Kirby  and 
his  betrothed  with  an  expression  of  countenance  difficult  to  be  defined— 
it  partook  of  all  the  evil  passions,  but  those  of  mingled  malignancy  and 
gratified  cupidity  were  predominant.     He  was  apparently  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  but  the  bloated  form  and  almost  purple  redness 
of  his  face  too  truly  indicated  a  life  of  habitual  indulgence  in  that  actual 
as  well  as  figurative  poison  of  his  country,  whiskey.     His  clothes  wore 
the  marks  of  that  wretchedness  of  reduced  gentility,  sometimesobservable 
in  persons  fallen  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  grade  of  society ;  but  had 
any  one  been  there  to  feel  interested  in  discovering  who  he  was,  they 
might  have  learned  from  the  whispered  disclosure  of  the  lover  to  his  mis- 
tress, that  thb  was  the  degraded  priest.  Father  Bums,  whom  he  had 
induced  to  come  that  night  to  the  cottage,  to  join  their  hands  in  marriage. 
Nora  looked  tremblingly  at  the  ill-omened  countenance  of  the  priest, 
as,  raising  her  head  from  the  shoulder  of  her  lover,  she  disengaged  her- 
self from  his  supporting  arm,  and  with  an  effort  to  conceal,  as  unsuitedto 
her  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  that  bashfulness  which  the  blush 
burning  on  her  cheek  evinced,  she  offered  a  chair  to  the  stranger,  and 
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busied  herself  in  replenishing  the  fire,  as  if  bj  those  little  nets  of  commoa 
hospitality  she  sought  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  otgect  of  his  viait. 
Gerald  Kirby  meanwhile  had  taken  his  place  in  apart  of  the  room  alittle 
removed  from  the  circle  round  the  fire,  and  having  poshed  forward  bi? 
gun  in  a  slanting  manner,  his  hands  were  clasped  over  the  muzzle  of  it. 
and  on  them  rested  his  head,  regardless  that  an  accidental  or  premeditetai 
touch  on  the  fatal  trigger  might  terminate  that  restless  earthlj  existeocr* 
for  the  preservation  of  which  he  was  now,  and  had  long  been,  an  ontn^i 
from  the  home  of  his  fathers*  But  the  full  breast  of  the  wretdied  out- 
law was  evidentlj  labouring  under  a  tumult  of  conflicting  feeliog^ 
amongst  which  it  would  appear  wounded  pride  held  a  powerful  stroggk: 
for  on  the  approach  of  Nora  O'Donnel  his  head  was  not  raised  from  it^ 
dangerous  position  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hands  seemed  more  finnlj  com- 
pressed, and  the  brow  which  rested  on  them,  resisted  even  the  band  wM 
was  now  quietly  endeavouring  to  remove  it,  while  with  a  sob  of  agooj 
which  could  not  be  repressed,  he  murmured  in  the  deep  hoUow  tones  of 
intense  feeling,  "Leave  me,  Nora,  leave  me!  I  know  *twas wrong! 
*Twas  madness !  but  leave  me  now  a  little  to  myself,  and  Gerald  Kiiby 
will  overcome  this  weakness  I" 

Could  it  be  possible,  did  she  really  see  a  tear  fall  from  the  cheek  whicb 
was  still  bowed  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  hands  ?  Yes,  the  proud  stion^ 
man  wept  the  bitter  tear  of  remorse,  as  he  reflected  on  his  own  uiwor- 
thiness  to  become  the  husband  of  the  innocent  girl  before  him.  Hof 
could  he  dare  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  her  guide  and  goanliaD 
through  life,  when  unable  to  aflbrd  protection  to  his  own  wanden&f 
steps  ?  How  devote  to  her  a  life  which  was  forfeited  to  the  oflended  kv^ 
of  his  country?  All  these  reflections  seemed,  like  the  torrent  which  «i^^ 
rushing  with  destructive  force  outside  their  dwelling,  to  be  now  rendisf 
every  fibre  of  the  heart,  to  which  a  sentiment  like  regret  for  his  present 
situation  had  been  long  a  stranger ;  and  in  the  agony  of  those  few  m^ 
ments,  Gerald  Kirby  had  known  more  of  mental  suflering,  than  in  all  tin; 
many  years  during  which  he  had  been  exposed  to  it.  At  last  the  ^'soit^^ 
feeling  clinging  round  his  heart"  obtained  for  Nora  the  object  of  her  te»r? 
and  entreaties,  in  prevailing  on  him  to  raise  his  eyes  once  more  to  look 
upon  her,  and  (Oh!  woman,  such  is  thy  power  I)  the  aching  brow  of  tbe 
rebel  chief  found  for  a  moment  a  resting  place  on  the  bosom  of  ^ 
affianced,  as,  with  soothing  words  of  fondness,  she  assured  him  of  b^^ 
resolution  to  become  his  wife. 

"  Then  why,"  he  inquired,  "  express  such  repugnance  to  being  united 
by  him  who  is  even  now  here  to  make  you  mine  ?  was  it  not  that  y^^ 
shuddered  at  the  fate  before  you  ?  that  you  feared  to  join  your  hand  to 
that  of  the  outlaw  ?  But,  Nora,  trust  me — believe  me  when  I  swear,  tbi^ 
the  hand  of  Gerald  Kirby  is  as  free  from  blood,  as  pure  from  stain  as  pur 
own ;  for  though  hunted  like  the  beast  of  the  forest,  the  life  of  a  felloe- 
creature  cannot  be  required  at  my  hand,  and  their  blood  be  upon  ^^ 
own  heads,  if,  in  self  defence  of  a  wretched  existence,  I  should  ever  be 
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compelled  to  shed  it.  Yet,  Nora,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  ask  you  to  join 
your  fate  with  that  of  the  houseless  wanderer,  and  I  now  give  you  back 
your  plighted  faith,  the  hand  and  word  on  which  my  hopes  have  long 
rested.     Nora  O'Donnel,  you  are  free  again." 

Thus  saying,  Kirby  started  from  his  chair,  and  stood  the  proud,  and 
even  dignified  man,  his  fiery  eye  indicating  that  he  had  shaken  off  every 
weaker  feeling,  and  wounded  pride  and  firm  resolve  had  taken  their  place. 
But  in  the  bosom  of  her  whom  he  had  chosen  to  share  his  fate,  existed  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  determination,  save  that  to  her  was  given  a  com- 
mand over  her  feelings  not  possessed  by  him,  and  she  now  regarded  the 
violent  workings  of  his  mind,  with  a  calm  unchanging  cheek,  as  she 
said — «'  Gerald !  all  this  I  have  not  deserved  from  you  ;  I  thought  that 
the  heart  of  Nora  O'Donnel  was  better  known  to  you ; — ^had  I  been  afraid 
to  join  my  fate  with  yours,  would  I  have  promised  to  do  so  ?  No,  Gerald 
Kirby,  I  have  long  been  your  wife  in  my  heart ;  for  the  night  when  your 
comrades  brought  you  wounded  to  this  cabin,  and  left  you  bleeding  and 
fainting  to  my  care, — as  I  that  night  knelt  beside  you,  I  felt  that  ^  my 
fate  was  come  to  me,*  and  that  in  watching  over  and  concealing  you,  I 
was  preserving  the  life  of  my  husband.  I  never  denied  that  I  loved  you, 
Gerald,  from  the  first ;  though  that  I  did  not  own,  *till  you  had  told  me 
yours  many  a  time,  for  I  feared  it  was  more  of  thankfulness  for  my  care 
of  you,  than  love  that  you  felt  for  me  ;  but,  Gerald,  from  the  moment  I 
once  believed  you,  I  never  doubted.*' 

The  calm  steadiness  of  her  manner  was  in  return  evinced  in  some  de- 
gree by  Kirby  also,  as  an  expression  of  admiration^  softened  down  to  one 
of  almost  melancholy  tenderness,  took  possession  of  his  countenance, 
while  listening  to  her  rebuke,  and  he  again  importuned  her  to  suffer  the 
priest  then  present  to  join  their  hands.  '*  Call  him  not  priest,**  she  said, 
"  dear  Gerald !  he  is  no  longer  the  priest  of  God»  and  oh !  would  you 
have  any  other  to  join  us  in  holy  marriage  ?  Look  at  that  sinful  mise- 
rable man,  and  will  you  blame  me  ?  Will  you  wonder  I  could  not  believe 
myself  married  by  any  rite  he  could  perform  ?  Look  upon  him  again ! 
see  how  his  ear  is  turned  every  now  and  then,  as  if  expecting  to  hear 
some  noise  outside !  Oh,  holy  Virgin  defend  us  I  what  would  become  of 
us,  Gerald  dear,  if  that  villain  had  'sold  the  pass,*  and  told  the  < people  *' 
you  would  be  here  to-night ! 

«  What!**  said  her  lover,  while  with  a  smile  of  almost  playful  fondness 
he  regarded  her,  "  where  is  Nora's  boasted  courage  now  ?  have  you  for- 
gotten the  time,  darling,  when  you  baffled  them  all  ?** 

<<  Is  that  the  time,"  she  replied,  '<  when  I  put  the  black  cross  upon  the 
door,  and  (saints  forgive  me  I)  gave  out  that  *  the  sickness,^  bless  the 
hearers !  was  in  the  house,  to  hinder  the  neighbours  from  coming  in 
while  you  were  on  our  floor  ?  Oh,  Gerald  dear !  that  was  the  time  when 
I  first  knew  what  it  was  to  fear  any  thing  but  God  above !  and  oh,  *twas 
then  I  used  to  feel  my  heart  too  big  for  my  bosom,  as  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  door  in  the  morning,  not  knowing  what  might  happen  to  you 
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while  I  would  be  awaj,  and  my  poor  aunt  (God  rest  her  soul,)  obliged  ts 
stay  within,  to  carry  on  as  if  she  was  in  the  sickness—" 

"  Well — well,"  interrupted  Kirby,  "  here  you  have  me  now,  Kori 
darling,  your  own  Kirby !  one  who  loves  you  with  a  heart  tlutt  never  wis 
given  to  woman  but  yourself,  and — " 

"  Hush !"  said  Nora,  as  starting  with  a  look  of  horror,  she  continued 
to  look  on  the  priest !  '<  look — ^look,  he  is  watching  for  somebody— did 
you  see  that — see  how  he  listens — look." 

'<  Yes,  I  see,  Nora ;  but  I  care  not  for  him,  he  is  only  listening  to  the 
roaring  of  the  water  and  the  wind  this  dreadful  night ;  but  I  tell  joa 
again,  darling,  I  fear  nothing,  for  the  warning  has  not  yet  come,—" 

"  Now  tell  me,  Gerald,  is  that  story  true  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,'*  replied  Kirby,  as  with  some  solemnity  of  manner  he  con- 
tinued, "  one  of  my  old  comrades  sent  me  a  message  just  before  his 
death,  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  give  me  warning  from  the  other 
world,  whenever  there  was  danger  over  me  in  this.  The  first  time 
I  heard  it,  I  was  sleeping  in  a  farm-house,  to  which  I  had  been  indoced 
to  come  by  offers  of  protection  from  its  owner,  who  put  me  to  rest  in  the 
same  room  with  his  two  sons ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  wa^ 
awakened  by  a  shrill  whistle;  I  enquired  from  whence  it  came,  none  beard 
it  but  me ;  again  I  tried  to  rest ;  but  the  signal  was  repeated,  and  \im^ 
this  time  perfectly  awake,  I  disregarded  it,  'till  one  louder  and  shrilkr,*^ 
if  by  my  side,  made  me  start  from  the  bed,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  ^ 
the  two  young  men  to  detain  me,  I  rushed  through  a  back  window,  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  military  were  entering  at  the  door.*' 

"  Oh,  Grerald  dear,  what  a  life  is  yours !  little  you  know  the  sore  heart 
it  gives  me,  to  think  that  while  I  can  lay  my  head  on  a  soft  bed,  the  rtd 
cloud  of  danger  is  hanging  over  yours.     Oh  I  Grerald  ma-<hrMy  gi^  ^P 

this  wild  way  of  living,  and  come  with  me  to  Mr.  G ,  as  I  oto 

wanted  you,  and  he  will  get  your  pardon.    Do,  Gerald  nui^TU  ^itkre^ 
and  'tis  it  will  put  a  light  heart  in  my  breast." 

^*  A  light  heart,  Nora  I  Ah,  you  little  know  the  load  of  sorrow  I  t^ 
turning  from  your  heart,  darling,  when  I  refuse  to  do  as  you  bid  mo  I  for 
would  Nora  O'Donnel  ever  raise  her  head,  if  'twas  through  her  me*^ 
Grerald  Kirby  swung  from  the  gallows  tree  ?  You  start,  darlings  even  at 
the  mention  of  the  black  word ;  but  believe  it,  so  surely  as  I  was  once  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  not  all  the  power  of  man  would  save  me,  so  long  ^ 
the  black  heart  is  burning  in  the  destroyer  of  my  family.  Yes,  ifon,  '^ 
was  the  hatred  of  one  bad  man  brought  me  to  what  I  am,  and  the  n>o^^ 
of  the  outlaw  Grerald  Kirby,  which  now  strikes  terror  into  many  a  ^^ 
would  have  passed  on  to  the  grave  of  his  fathers  unknown,  as  tbeiis 
were,  except  for  honesty  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor ;  but  the  peijti^ 
villany  of  the  ruffian  stamped  all  I  loved  in  the  world  under  his  fo<A 
and  now  I  only  live  for  vengeance ! " 

The  excited  manner  of  her  lover  terrified  even  the  strong  nerves  <» 
the  poor  girl  for  a  moment,  but  speedily  recovering  her  self-poesesoooy 
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ahe  said,  repeating  his  words,  '*  Iiyc  bat  for  vengeance,*'  then  where  is 
Nora  O'Donnels  place  in  such  a  heart?  Ah  I  Gerald  dear,  jou  are 
wronging  jour,  own  nature,  when  jon  speak  this  waj ;  I  know  you  are^ 
nnd  none  but  yourself  should  spedk  so  badly  of  her  own  Grerald  to  his 
poor  Nonu" 


CHAPTER  III. 

Bt  her  last  words,  Nora  had  again  soothed  the  perturbed  spirit  of  her 
lover;  but  while  listening  .to  him,  her  attention  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  object  of  her  former  suspicions,  until  Kirby's  exclamation-— 
^  Saints  befriend  us  I  what  is  the  old  woman  about  now?**  made  her  look 
in  that  direction,  and  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe,  she  beheld  her 
idiot  mother  busily  employed  in  laying  out  (as  it  is  called^)  a  table,  with 
all  the  requisites  for  waking  a  dead  body ;  shuddering,  she  impressed 
npon  Kirby  the  necessity  for  avoiding  any  notice  of  her  mother's  strange 
occupation,  for  were  they  to  disturb  her  while  tmder  the  influence  of  any 
of  her  insane  moods,  it  would  change  into  actual  madness. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  girl  observing  that  the  priest  seemed  to  sleeps 
tried  to  conquer  the  awful  presentiment  of  evil  which  had  blanched  her 
cheek  to  a  death-like  paleness,  and  resumed,  ^  so  now,  Gerald  dear,  as 
we  must  let  my  poor  mother  go  on  her  own  way,  will  you  tell  me  what 
I  often  wished  to  hear  from  yourself,  wby  it  was  that  Michaul  Dharra 
vented  all  his  bitter  rage  on  you;  for  I  was  often  told  before  to-night,  that 
it  was  his  fault  to  have  you  leave  your  own  country.''  This  she  said, 
apparentiy  having  forgotten  in  her  anxiety  todivert  his  attention  from  her 
mother,  the  burst  of  uncontrollable  feeling  which  had  lately  followed 
his  recurrence  to  the  subject  of  his  former  life ;  but  she  seemed  instantiy 
aware  of  her  error,  for  she  said,  ^  Stay,  dear,  I  am  sorry  now  I  asked  you 
to  tell  me,  what  will  be  only  calling  up  old  times  in  your  heart,  and  God 
knows,  Gerald  dear,  I  would  rather  take  the  thorn  out  of  it,  than  have  a 
hand  in  making  it  sorer  f  so  seeing  him  about  to  speak,  she  continued, 
'^whisht  now,  oithare^  well  talk  of  something  else.** 

^No,  oh,  no,  darling,''  replied  Kirby,  whose  countenance  wore  an 
expression  of  sadness,  **  'twill  lighten  my  heart  to  talk  of  it  all,  and 
many's  the  time  I  wished  to  be  talking  to  you  about  my  own  people,  but 
something  or  another  comes  in  the  way;  and  some  how,  Nora,  I  was  proud 
to  have  you  love  me  for  myself,  and  not  for  pity  of  all  I  and  mine  went 
through ;  but  all  you  asked  to  know,  yoa  had  heard  from  others,  that 
though  I  came  from  another  cotmtry,  my  people  were  honesti  and  well 
bom  in  it,  and  thank  God,  to  this  day  one  of  the  name  never  wrote  shame 
upon  his  hat ;  nor  had  to  put  his  foot  upon  disgrace  to  quench  it.  No^ 
there  was  nt  a  prouder  couple  going  to  the  diapel  on  a  Sunday,  than  Mau- 
rice Kirby  and  his  wife,  when  they  had  myself,  and  my  two  sisters,  and 
my  two  Itfotiiers  walking  after  them,  and  oh,  Nora!  if  you  saw  the  house 
and  home  we  had  to  come  back  to  alter  mass ;  there  was  the  fine  haggart 
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of  com  and  hay,  which  summer  or  winter  never  saw  emptj  ;  the  ham 
and  cow  houses,  the  turf  rick  that  was  sign  enough  to  the  poor  travelkr 
that  a  warm  fire  was  before  him,  with  a  welcome  in  our  kitchen  ;  and 
then  the  fine  rich  cows  coming  to  the  bawn  to  be  milked,  as  if  thej  knew 
(and  so  they  did,  the  creatures,)  the  girls  that  were  at  home  to  milk  them; 
but  where  is  the  use  of  talking  ?  all  is  now  gone,  and  'twould  be  hard  to 
find  even  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  white  house  itself ;  though  'tis  easr 
to  see  the  green  seat  that  covers  father  and  mother,  and  our  colleen  bawnt 
themselves." 

Here  the  feelings  of  the  wretched  man  burst  like  a  torrent  in  upoo 
his  heart,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  clasped  hands,  he  remained  silent; 
as  did  poor  Nora,  who  now  bitterly  repented  having  introduced  so  pain- 
ful a  subject,  yet  to  her  entreaties  that  he  would  not  proceed,  he  replied, 
^  oh,  Nora,  did  you  know  the  comfort  I  feel  in  thus  speaking  of  the  past, 
you  would  rather  encourage  me  to  proceed ;  it  does  my  heart  good  to  talk 
over  all ;  but  when  I  think  that  we  have  not  even  the  green  graves  of  my 
own  brothers  to  look  upon,  while  they  are  worse  than  dead  in  a  foreign 
land,  in  slavery  and  sorrow,'* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

*^0h,  Nora,  darling!** — Here  a  shriek,  a  wild  and  unearthly  shriek  caused 
Nora  to  rush  toward  the  hearth,  where  with  horror  she  beheld  her  mo- 
ther, now  a  raging  maniac,  dragging  the  priest  forward  to  the  table  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  brandished  a  large  table  knife  in  sun- 
dry figures  around  his  head. 

^'  Save  me  I  mother  of  mercy,  save  me  I"  exclaimed  the  a£&ighted 
wretch,  as  he  sunk  powerless  as  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  the  infuriated 
old  woman  ;  but  it  required  even  the  muscular  force  of  Kirby  s  hands  to 
rescue  the  trembling  victim  from  her  fury,  as  she  continued  to  exclaim — 
'*  What  are  ye  doing  ?  won't  ye  leave  the  corpse  to  me  ?  don't  ye  see 
how  he  got  off  the  table  from  me  ?  and  sure  'tis  only  cutting  the  devil's 
cords  from  about  his  head  I  am,  and  then  he'll  be  quiet  again ;  q^k  ma 
vrone !  if  Nora  (yDonnel  was  with  her  poor  mother,  she  would  not  be 
this  way,  and  the  corpse  taken  out  of  my  hands  after  all  my  trouble. 
Nora,  mcuthara  ma  chree^  where  are  you  ?  where  are  you  ?" 

In  vain  Nora  tried  to  make  the  poor  maniac  aware  of  her  presence ; 
she  knew  her  not,  and  the  utmost  she  and  Kirby  could  obtain  was  a  ces- 
sation of  her  violence  towards  the  priest.  This  might  be  traced  to  the 
change  wrought  in  her  frenzy,  by  the  recurrence  to  her  daughter  which 
her  words  implied,  rather  than  to  any  influence  they  could  possess  over 
one  in  her  .circumstances. 

Meanwhile  the  affrighted  priest  was  vainly  trying  to  assume  a  look  of 
nnconcem,  and  to  assure  Kirby  and  his  betrothed  that  he  could  easily 

ve  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  her  mother,  but  would  not  exert  the 
essary  violence  from  compassion  to  her  age,  and  respect  for  her 
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daughter ;  but  this  glosing  speech  served  but  to  excite  in  the  bosom  of 
^oraa  greater  dread  of  her  unwelcome  guest;  and  not  deigning  a  reply, 
she  devoted  all  her  care  to  assisting  Eirby  in  his  endeavours  to  tranquil- 
lize her  still  frenzied  mother. 

The  storm  raged  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  fire  not  being  reple- 
nished, had  burned  down  to  a  few  red  embers,  over  which  the  priest 
cowered  in  gloomy  silence :  but  even  though  occupied  with  her  mother, 
Nora  had  not  failed  to  observe  that  his  head  was  often  raised  as  though 
listening,  or  expecting  to  hear  some  signal  from  without,  yet  remember- 
ing Kirby^s  assurances  when  she  before  hinted  the  remark,  and  unwilling 
to  appear  to  him  too  easily  alarmed,  she  did  not  at  present  mention  her 
fears,  but  becoming  each  time  more  and  more  convinced,  her  eyes  in- 
stinctively turned  on  the  object  of  her  suspicions,  till  at  length  her  doubts 
giving  place  to  certainty,  she  was  with  almost  breathless  terror  on  the 
point  of  giving  them  utterance,  when  she  found  herself  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of  her  lover  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  snatched  up 
bis  gun,  exclaiming — ^*<Nora,  we  are  betrayed  I  I  have  heard  the 
warning  J" 

In  a  few  moments  the  trampling  of  horses  and  clattering  of  yeoman 
swords  could  be  heard  even  above  the  war  of  winds,  and  the  demon  priest, 
starting  from  his  place  near  to  the  fire,  rushed  to  the  door,  as  if  to  bar  all 
chance  of  escape  in  that  quarter,  at  the  same  time  saying — **  Fire  now,  if 
you  dare,  Kirby !  'Twill  guide  the  yeomen  better."  . 

At  that  moment  an  antagonist,  even  more  fierce  than  his  intended  victim, 
assailed  him  in  the  person  of  the  maniac,  whose  frenzy  having  returned 
on  the  appearance  of  the  excitement  she  observed,  she  had  darted  upon  the 
former  object  of  her  wrath,  and  was  now  wreaking  all  her  fury  on  his  de- 
voted head,  while  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  Eirby  escape  through 
the  window  on  the  other  side. 

Struggling,  however,  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  maniac — the 
priest  hoping  still  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  fugitive — darted  towards  the 
window,  intending  to  follow,  but  here  again  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  betrothed  of  Kirby,  who,  placing  herself  before  it,  struggled  to  detain 
him,  when  the  door  was  burst  open,  at  the  same  moment  that  he,  having 
dragged  the  hapless  girl  from  the  window,  was  forcing  his  way  through  it. 
A  volley  from  the  carbines  of  the  yeomen  filled  the  house  with  smdLe, 
shrieks,  and  horror,  while  the  lifeless  body  of  the  wretched  informer  hav- 
ing fallen  back,  was  the  first  object  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  commander 
of  the  party,  on  his  entering  on  the  scene  of  action. 

What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  appeared  a  question  on  each  man  s  brow : 
a  man  had  been  shot,  and  apparently  without  any  justifying  cause,  while 
one  had  escaped,  whose  apprehension  as  their  prisoner  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  extenuation  of  the  murder ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
this  occurrence  was  in  the  Irish  Reign  of  Terror,  the  memorable  year  *98, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  fear  of  the  consequences  as  regarded  the 
death  of  the  spy,  did  not  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  yeomanry 
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party.  Merely  taking  up  the  body  ooyered  with  Uood  and  the  Uack- 
ness  of  burned  cartridges,  they  (to  shew  their  soldier-like  indiffiBreooe  to 
death)  flung  it  upon  the  table,  which  still  bore  the  preparations  for  wakin? 
previously  made  by  the  old  woman.  While  some  of  the  redombtahb 
<<  Sleiv&^arron  Ctamlvy  were  thus  employed,  others  had  oonuneDoed  a 
search  of  the  house,  during  which  not  even  the  widow's  meal-chest  eacappd 
an  inquiry  if  Grerald  Eirby  might  not  be  there,  though  to  be  eo^  he  afaoald 
have  been  satisfied  to  sacrifice  his  l^s  to  procure  the  safety  of  the  rot 
of  his  body,  for  had  he  been  cut  in  two^  one  half  ooold  acarodj  have 
found  room  in  it. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  their  search,  and  annoyed  at  their  want  of  suc- 
cess, they  returned  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  foimd  Nora  vainly  strivii^ 
to  restrain  the  wild  fuiy  of  her  mother,  in  whom  the  sight  of  the  mur- 
dered man  had  awakened  the  remembrance  of  her  husband's  bloody  deslL 
In  the  corpse  now  before  her  she  faiTcied  she  again  beheld  that  object 
which  had  long  before  deprived  her  of  reason,  and  proceeded  to  lavish  upoo 
it  every  endearing  epithet,  while  on  his  murderers  she  called  down  ibt 
bitterest  maledictions  the  Irish  language  could  express.  Fortunately,  while 
engaged  in  their  search,  they  were  heedless  of  her  rage,  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  apartment,  it  burst  out  with  redoubled  f uiy,  and  though  sense, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  language,  were  not  aware  of  her  denuncia- 
tions, yet  there  were  others  who  resented  it  in  proportion  as  they  feh  it 

was  merited,  and  the  expressions  ^  Hold  your  d ^'d  tongue,  you  oid 

Papist  rebel,"  and  "  b your  old  Papist  windpipe,"  were  some  of  the 

many  retorts  in  the  same  style  which  she  continued  to  receive,  as  the 
heroei  had  now  recourse  to  their  usual  manner  of  finishing  a  night  of 
^*  military  duty,"  namely,  cutting  up  and  frying  what  bacon  they  oould 
find,  for  supper. 

Meanwhile  the  officer,  apparently  r^ardless  <^  his  men's  ocenpation, 
was  offering  in  an  underHone  a  considerable  sum  to  Nora,  if  she  wonld 
inform  them  where  Kirby  might  be  found,  saying — ^*  1  really  cannot  judge 
whether  the  person  who  induced  us  to  come  here  to-night  meant  to  |^y 
us  fidse  or  not :  certainly  his  attempt  to  escape  by  the  window  leads  rae 
to  think  the  former,  as  'twould  seem  he  tried  to  avoid  our  anger;  if  so, 
the  rascal  has  been  served  well,  though  I  find  those  feUows  of  mine  fired 
at  him  supposing  it  wasSarby — but  no  matter,  it  is  a  mistake  on  the  rigfat 
side,  however — ^but  if  you,  my  good  girl,  will  only  just  say  where  yoa 
think  it  likely  Kirby  can  be  caught,  your  fortune  will  be  made,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  the  fellow  is  nabbed,  and  you  can  then  marry  the  lad  of  yoor 

Alas!  he  who  thus  addressed  her  little  knew  for  whom  that  heart  was 
now  beating  almost  audibly:  litUe  knewthat  with  her  own  lifewouldshe 
purchase  his  safety ;  but  now  trying  to  divest  her  looks  of  the  Boon  with 
which  she  heard  his  proposal,  she  replied  that  "  Kirby 's  haunts  weie  al- 
together unknown  to  her,  that  the  constant  care  required  by  her  mother 
did  not  leave  her  time  to  mix  amongst  the  neighbours,  from  whom  she 
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might  hear  of  him."  Finding  he  could  not  succeed  by  offers  of  reward, 
he  now  tried  what  threats  or  intimidation  might  do,  saying,  perhaps  she 
ivas  not  aware  of  the  danger  in  which  she  placed  herself  and  her  mother 
by  withholding  the  information  he  required,  and  continued — "  Now,  my 
pretty  girl,  think  of  yourself  a  moment  before  it  be  too  late ;  for  I  can  tell 
you  those  fellows  of  mine  only  wait  the  wink  of  a  word  to  make  a  bon- 
fire of  this  house  of  yours,  and  toss  the  old  woman  in  to  help  the  blasse, 
along  with  your  friend  upon  the  table  there ;  so  come  now,  what's  your 
name  ?  Nora,  I  think  that  cracked  old  devil  there  called  you ;  be  a  good 
girl,  and  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know«  and  if  yoi^  wish,  your  name  shall  be 
a  secret." 

Thus  he  continued  for  some  time  to  mingle  threats  and  promises  of  re- 
ward, but,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  in  vain ;  yet  Nora  O'Donnel  was  not 
insensible  to  the  former,  for  she,  in  common  with  all  her  rank  in  life, 
feared  to  provoke  the  ire  of  those  legalized  ruffians,  who  under  the  desig- 
nation of  yeomanry  corps,  were  perpetrating  more  of  wrong  and  outrage 
on  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  than  could  have  been  inflicted 
even  by  a  foreign  enemy  ;  consequently  the  domiciliary  visits  of  these 
bands  were  regarded  with  terror.  It  is  well  known  that  the  poor  peasants 
in  that  neighbourhood  were  during  <<  those  times"  afraid  to  rest  in  their 
houses;  that  men,  women,  and  cHildren  were  often,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
sleeping  in  holes  in  the  ditches  and  hedges;  and  these,  were  persons 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  insurrection  or  rebellion,  but  farmers, 
who  having  first  got  their  pigs,  6heep»  and  cows  killed  and  barreUed  up, 
buried  them,  and  even  killed  their  geese  and  hens,  all  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  yeomanry. 

This  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  the  words  of  the  officer 
alarmed  Nora  for  the  safety  of  her  poor  unhappy  mother  and  herself,  and 
tremblingly  she  implored  him  to  spare  them  from  the  horrors  he  threat- 
ened, saying — ^  For  the  honour  of  the  blessed  virgin,  don't  let  the  soldiers 
kill  the  poor  crazed  widow,  nor  bum  the  few  sticks  that  cover  her  dying 
head." 

Still  he  regarded  her  not,  but  seeing  him  about  to  give  the  fatal  order, 
she  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him,  '*  For  the  sake  of  the  mother 
that  bore  yon,  spare  us,  and  don't  fly  in  the  face  of  the  God  that  is  above 
you,  by  taking  vengeance  on  two  helpless  women !  oh,  mother  of  Grod, 
help  us,"  she  exclaimed,  as  seeing  him  turning  from  her  entreaties,  she 
started  from  her  kneeling  posture,  and  clasped  her  arms  around  the  poor 
crazed  woman,  who  had  long  before  sunk  from  the  excess  of  excitement 
into  a  state  of  stupor. 

Will  it,  can  it  be  believed  that  such  a  scene  could  fail  to  raise  a  corres- 
ponding sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  breast  of  man  ?  But  alas !  human 
nature  has  its  dark  as  well  as  bright  spots,  and  the  former  are  too  often  pre- 
dominant, as  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  officer,  merely  saying,  '<  you 
know  the  alternative" — and  then  waiting  a  little  as  if  to  give  time  for  a 
reply,  proceeded  to  give  some  orders  to  his  men  in  the  technical  terms 
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vUefc  he  aeaat  to  he  tnEtarr, 

tiKir  viflKs*.    It  VM  B>v  eridsal 

be^ro  'kr.ffni^  to  destradm  by  the  asidaies  of 

**  fffT  hArin^T  •»  be  tx^nAi^  it, 

Shfif^  *netfrf:'lfA  •hrkk,  as  the  wrdcbed  X4 
iiuuiimaie  hodj  of  ber  mocber,  vu  dijfeggd 
firtd  in  naurj  pbeee  w»  tiiitadj  cntkEng  ; 

diteb  vbere  «he  and  h^r  belples  parent  hj  (ihtc  latter  bdn^  i]»av~ 
from  teiTor)  Nora  looked  iqKm  tbat  wbicb  dsriag  so  BaajTore  y 
b<r»  h«r  h^me,  noar  bbuin;^  oa  all  aides,  sending  op  a  rsd  gkre  of  nrj 
ftre  towari  that  h^avea  which  seemed  thus  outlined  bj  the  acts  of  mti- 

Tet  the  prK»r  giri  felt  caiue  to  be  thankfuly  tbat  in  sparing  the  life  .< 
b<;r  .'neither,  h^  heart  bad  been  oared  tbat  wbicb  wonld  hare  beea  i:-. 
nu/itdeadljpaogof  all:  Gerald  too  was,  she  doobted  not,  sah;  for'i^c 
tajne  spent  by  his  pnrsnerB  in  wreaking  their  yengeanoe  npon  the  vik'V^ 
bomble  dwelling,  had  afforded  him  ample  time  to  eac^ve.  These  rdw- 
tions  eren  the  bitterness  of  ber  situation  did  not  diase  finom  the  boeomo! 
Nora  (XDonnel,  who  utterij  regardkas  of  self,  felt  onlf  forth(»esk 
lored;  and  now  'mid  the  raging  of  the  storm,  whose  gusts  as  thej  odk 
round  carried  the  blazing  fngments  of  their  cottage  wbiriing  high  in» 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  the  rain  descended  in  icj  coldness  ap-in 
her  unsheltered  bead^ven  there  as  she  wrapped  her  mantle  aroond  tk 
shivering  form  of  her  mother  whom  she  pressed  to  ber  beating  heart,  sbe 
sent  a  ferrent  offering  of  thanks  to  heaven. 

Shall  we  accompany  the  troop  on  their  way  to  head  quarters  ?  I  tbio^ 
not;  for  it  is  sufficient  to  inform  mj  readers  that  the  report  uu^ ^^ 
morning  by  the  officer,  when  he  attended  for  the  purpose  in  the  room  of 
the  genenU,  was  (maugre  the  frequency  of  such  scenes)  the  sobjVct  of 
congratuUtion  all  day ;  he  having,  as  he  asserted,  surprised  a  rebel  meet- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  after  several  rounds  of  finiig; 
and  most  determined  resistance,  succeeded  in  burning  the  house  o?ertbe 
dead  and  living — the  rascals  in  their  obstinacy  refusing  to  snrreDder; 
but  as  an  instance  of  humanity,  for  which  he  was  highly  extolled,  he  ad- 
mitted he  had  given  permission  to  two  women  to  come  forth  from  i^ 
burning  hut,  and  had  them  carried  to  aplaceof  safety  by  bis  ^'bnve 
fellows."  This  authentic  report  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  go- 
vemment,and  the  gaUant  action  in  which  the  Slievi^arran  YemcmCod^ 
had  been  engaged  with  a  party  of  the  rebels,  appeared  in  aU  the  newd- 
papers  of  the  next  week. 


CHAPTEB  V. 


The  morning  which  succeeded  this  eventful  night  found  the  housefes' 
widow  and  her  daughter  still  the  shivering  occupants  of  "  the  ditcV  '^ 
place  of  safety  to  which  ^' ih»  brave  fdlowu*  had  consigned thcin;  «"** 
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though  Nora  from  her  heart  blessed  the  return  of  light,  it  brought  no 
Alleviation  of  her  sorrows.  What  should  she  do  ?  To  leave  her  mother, 
in  order  to  seek  assistance  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  people,  seemed 
the  only  feasible  plan ;  jet  how  could  she  leave  the  poor  helpless  being, 
even  for  the  shortest  period,  alone  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice  ?  The  nature 
of  her  malady  would  be  sure  to  lead  her  to  destruction.  From  revolving 
the  horrors  of  the  past,  and  the  miseries  of  the  future  prospects,  the  poor 
girl  was  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  the  yeomanry  bullets  had  not  ended 
theirs ;  and  sinking  in  the  very  bitterness  of  sorrow,  she  sat  rocking  her- 
self, while  a  low  moan  issuing  from  her  lips  spoke  the  agony  that  was 
rending  her  heart. 

Suddenly  she  started,  listened,  and  flinging  back  her  long  black  hair, 
stood  erect,  and  apparently  a  new  creature ;  and  now  might  be  heard  at 
intervals,  borne  on  the  clear  morning  air,  the  not  unmusical  sound  of  a 
hunter's  horn.  It  approached  more  near,  as  though  it  issued  from  the 
wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley ;  and  being  repeated  by  the  many 
echos  of  the  glens,  the  spot  late  so  solitary  seemed  to  have  acquired,  as  if 
by  magic,  all  the  charms  of  social  life.  Nora's  attention  wa?  directed  to 
an  opposite  point ;  but,  darting  from  a  nearer  one,  Micky  Dan  suddenly 
stood  before  her,  the  hunting  horn  by  his  side  showing  that  his  presence 
was  not  unexpected,  since  she  had  first  heard  its  signal  of  approach. 

Micky  Dan  !  Though  but  a  small  child  at  the  time,  I  retain  a  perfect 
recollection  of  this  singular  being  ;  he  was  one  of  those  harmless  wander- 
ing characters,  so  frequently  known  in  the  wild  districts  of  many  coun- 
tries— the  very  nature  of  the  scenery  amongst  which  they  ramble  seeming 
to  inspire  a  corresponding  wildness  of  manner ;  and  their  singularity  ren- 
dering them  privileged  persons,  a  welcome  awaits  them  on  all  sides :  they 
often,  too,  become  the  means  of  communication  between  persons  who 
would  otherwise  find  a  difiiculty  in  the  way.  Loved  and  trusted  by  all, 
Micky  Dan  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  farm-houses  for  miles  around, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  kitchens  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen, 
where  he  would  dance  a  hornpipe,  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  story  better  than 
any  other  a  and  many  a  time  the  children  at  the  great  hotue  have  run  with 
glee  to  welcome  his  approach,  and  hear  him  sound  his  horn :  for  his 
favourite  amusement  being  that  of  following  a  pack  of  hounds,  wherein 
he  outstripped  in  speed  and  agility  the  fleetest  horse,  he  had  obtained  the 
horn  as  a  boon,  on  which  he  set  the  greatest  value ;  and  its  clear  notes 
became  the  well-known  herald  of  his  presence.  Not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  figure  of  Micky  Dan  possessed  all  the  graceful  elasticity 
of  youth ;  tall  above  the  common  height,  with  a  singularly  handsome  and 
prepossessing  countenance — ^the  latter  quality  not  being  associated 
with  the  first  in  many ;  but  in  the  bright  animation  of  his  face  there 
was  no  expression  to  excite  fear ;  for  when  looking  on  it,  even  the  most 
sombre  should  relax  into  a  smile:  and  many  a  person  possessed  of 
wealth  to  procure  all  the  goods  of  life,  has  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  ex- 
claiming <<  Happy  creature  !  that  Micky  Dan  has  nothing  to  fret  him. 
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nothing  to  wish  for."    In  the  address  of  this  wild  wanderer  of  the  woods 
even  to  his  superiors,  there  was  nothing  of  that  low  cringing  meanness 
which  implies  a  sense  of  inferiority,  yet  it  was  equally  free  from  imperti- 
nent forwardness  or  disrespect ;   it  might  rather  be  styled  a  respeetfol 
familiarity,  which  hb  privilege  as  an  acknowledged  &vourite  had  given 
rise  to ;  along  with  a  certain  independence  of  spirit,  which  led  him,  poor 
and  harmless  as  he  was,  to  choose,  even  amongst  the  high  in  birth  snd 
station,  those  with  whom  he  would  be  on  such  terms :  and  I  have  heard 
instances  where  he  has  shunned  all  the  advances  made  by  persons  whose 
conduct  as  landlords  or  magistrates  had  been  oppressive  or  unjust.     This 
sketch  of  Micky  Dan  will  not  fail  to  be  recognized  by  many  of  my 
readers,  and  particularly  when  I  say  that  his  dress  consisted  of  a  short 
jacket  of  dark  green  cloth,  buttoned  closely,  but  not  so  high  as  to  conceal 
the  contour  of  a  throat  and  neck  Byron  might  have  envied ;  his  waist  was 
lightly  bound  by  a  broad-web  hunting-belt,  and  his  nether  garments  of 
white  cord  were  open  at  the  knees,  his  legs  and  feet  perfectly  bare ;  a 
small  cloth  cap  was  placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  well-formed  head, 
leaving  his  raven  hair  to  curl  over  his  smooth  brow  on  the  other.    I  be- 
fore observed  that  the  hunting-horn  hung  by  a  leather  belt  over  his 
shoulder. 

Such  was  Micky  Dan,  who,  as  he  now  stood  before  Nora  O'Donnel, 
alternately  looking  from  the  wretched  pur  in  the  ditch  to  the  smoking 
ruins  of  their  cottage,  stamped  his  bare  foot  upon  the  earth,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  that  rage  which  sparkled  in  his  full  black  eyes,  as  he  enquired 
**  Who  has  done  this  ?  What  devil  has  been  here  1** 

The  voice  of  a  human  being,  and  the  sympathy  she  saw  expressed  in 
the  countenance  of  her  wild  friend,  was  comforting  to  the  desolate  heart 
of  the  poor  girl,  who^  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly— for  till  now  the  very  intensity  of  feeling  liad  dried  up  the  foun- 
tains of  her  tears.  # 

On  looking  up,  Nora  perceived  that  her  friend  had  gone  to  explore  the 
ruins,  from  whence  he  was  now  returning  with  indignation  strongly  pic- 
tured in  every  lineament  of  his  unusually  agitated  face.  "  I  would  not 
try  to  stop  your  tears,  Nora  dear,"  he  said,  "  for  I  always  heard  they  do 
good  to  a  sore  heart ;  and  big  bad  luck  to  them  that  made  it  so,  the  vil- 
lains of  the  world !  May  they  never  know  luck  or  peace,  sleeping  or 
waking,  eating  or  drinking,  standing  or  walking — may  the  curse  of  tlu* 

widow  and  the  burning  house  rest  upon  their  souls,  the  d d  rascals ! 

lyeh  I  Nora  darling,  'tis  many  the  black  marks  of  them  devils'  hoofs  I 
see  in  my  walk ;  but  keep  up  your  heart,  asthore ;  there's  one  yet  alive  that 
will  bring  you  the  comfort  of  a  loving  heart,  and  'twas  to  tell  you  so  he 
sent  me  here  this  woeful  day.  AVhisht,  Nora  asthore !  don't  let  on  so,  to  be 
fretting  this  way ;  Micky  Dan  is  the  boy  that  will  gather  as  many  as  viU 
build  up  the  house,  or  a  better  one,  before  long ;  and  take  my  word  for  it, 
there's  one  in  the  mountains  too,  that  will  have  satisfaction  for  you  of  the 
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jecmieii  devilfl-— 60  cheer  up  your  heart,  Nora,  and  HI  carry  the  Shcmagh 
l^hmn  on  my  back  for  you  wherever  you  wish." 

**  YHiereTer  I  wish,  is  it,  Micky?  Ogh  then,  where  in  this  wide  world 
can  I  face  to?  we,  poor  desolate  creatures  that  we  are,  without  kith,  kin, 
or  relation  that  I  know  of  on  the  face  of  this  earth ;  for  maybe  you  didn't 
know,  Micky  Dan,  that  wd  are  only  strangers  in  those  parts:  for  when 
my  poor  father  was  killed,  my  mother,  in  the  madness  that  fell  upon  her, 
took  me  upon  her  back,  and  went  wild  upon  the  world,  wan'dermg  from 
place  to  place  till  she  came  here ;  and  sure  'twas  long  and  long  after 
that  my  poor  aunt  Maura,  (Gk)d  rest  her  soul,)  found  us  here  in  the 
cabin  that  the  neighbours  built  for  us«  lyeh,  Micky  Dan !  'tis  many's 
the  long  mile  we  should  walk,  afore  we'd  reach  the  black  North,  where  our 
people  are,  and  then  I  wouldn't  know  how  or  where  to  find  them — ^whatll 
I  do?  what  will  become  of  us?" — andshe  wrung  her  hands  in  utter  hope- 
lessness of  spirit. 

Meanwhile  Micky  Dan  seemed  reTolying  in  his  mind  some  matter  of 
importance,  as  he  rested  his  hands  upon  his  hips — ^his  usual  attitude  while 
meditating — at  length  starting  from  his  musing  he  said,  <^  I  have  it  all 
settled  now,  Norap«-you  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  yet ;  so  don't 
be  cast  down,  I  tell  you,  but  look  up  for  the  best,  and  the  best  wiU  come. 
But  the  first  thing  we  must  do,  is  to  get  something  for  the  Shanagh  Bhaih 
to  nourish  her,  the  crature !  and  for  yourself  too,  attkore !  for  I  know 
well  your  spirit  would  not  let  you  ask  any  thing  of  the  Badoght  about» 
now  that  you  are  desolate,  whaterer  you  might  do  as  long  as  you  had  the 
house  over  you." 

From  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Irish  prid^  Micky 
Dan  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  poor  girl  in  this  her  day  of  destitution, 
and  she  eagerly  enquired  what  plan  was  the  result  of  his  deliberations. 

After  some  hesitation,  Micky's  proposed  plan  was  to  convey  them,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  dwelling  of  a  friend  of  his  as  he  said, 
**  up  far  in  the  mountains/'  where  he  would  ensure  her  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  a  **  heart  and  a  half,  and  that  you  know,  Nora,  means  a  good  heart 
all  the  world  over ;  so  here  goes  to  give  the  Shanagh  Bhan  a  lift  on  Micky 
Dan  s  long  back."  He  stooped  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  car- 
lying  the  old  woman  upon  his  back,  but  again  stood  up  recollecting  some- 
thing, bounded  lightly  forward,  springiug  like  a  young  fawn  over  break 
and  ditch,  and  was  out  of  sight  almost  in  a  minute. 

CnATTEtL  VI. 

DcBiNo  all  this  time  the  widow  had  remained  perfectly  unconscious  of  pas- 
sing events,  for  the  horrors  of  the  past  night  had  acted  with  overwhelming 
power  on  her  diseased  intellect,  and  now  perfect  idiocy  was  the  conse* 
quence ;  but  her  enfeebled  frame,  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  all  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  cabin,  now  bore  strong  indications  of  suffering  from 
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•  qvtfter  vfert  be 

vitk  tbe  cdKr  ■ewomd  fipoai  Ui 
eoifed,  a  knee  new  likaket  of 

«« Hete,  3^offm,  I  IttTe  broi^kt  thk  to  keep  tke  fiie  m  Uk 
Bb»~I  borroved  it  from  Mmani  Dferen  below;  I  told 
to  veer  in  a  irc4ie,  eod  tbat  I'd  p:w<t  it  beck  egaia  eafe  and  aooad  ia  « 
daf  or  two;  eo,  ae  'twee  biding  it  from  tbe  j cornea,  ihe  lent  it  tt>  wus  aad 
veleooie :  and  tbougb  I  got  plenij  of  bread  aad  meat,  aa  I  aeid  Ibr  a  skk 
voman,  jet  dickens  a  drop  of  tbe  wbiikcy  I  coukl  make  out,  and  tb^ V 
wbat  I  wanted  more  than  all  to  pot  astir  in  tbe  poor  ciatlhiir's  beart  tbere 
^^bot  mother  of  God !  wbaf Ben  tbis?    No^^  wbat  aila  the  ovild  woman  r^ 

Thi«  exclamation  directed  Norn's  attention  inslantlT'  to  her  atiotbers 
fiicey  which  from  Uie  position  it  ooeupied  on  her  bosom  had  been  tamed 
from  her,  and  those  only  who  bare  seen  the  finger  of  death  trmas^  los 
awfttl  marking  over  tbe  fiuse  of  a  beknred  parent,  can  oompeehoid  tte 
feeling  of  horror  with  which  the  poor  giri  saw  that  her  mother  was  d^riog! 

In  this  moment  of  trial  Nora  (yiXmnel  did  not  forget  the  belief  so 
genend  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry,  that  snj  disturbance  given  to  a  de- 
parting spirit  tends  to  retard  its  flight,  adding  bitterness  to  the  pangs  of 
dissolution.  Now  summoning  all  her  fortitude,  she  suppressed  e^eij  de- 
monstration of  the  sorrow  with  which  her  beart  was  bursting,  and  onlj 
fondly  pressing  her  lips  to  the  cold  convulsed  brow  of  the  dying  woman, 
and  uttering  the  words  ^the  priest,"  she  motioned  with  her  hand  in  iht 
direction  which  led  to  the  house  of  the  parish  priest. 

The  signal  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  Micky  Dan  was  out  of  sight  in  i 
moment.  Here  then  was  the  poor  girl  left  alone  with  her  dying  mother, 
far  removed  from  human  habitation,  or  the  offices  of  sympathy ;  and  as 
she  felt  the  agonizing  throes  of  expiring  nature  agitating  the  snfierin^ 
frame  which  she  endeavoured  to  support,  she  would  gladly  have  bailed 
even  an  unfriendly  voice  in  this  awful  state  of  perfect  loneliness ;  but  as 
her  eyes  wandered  anxiously  towards  the  path  from  whence  she  expected 
to  see  hormessenger  return  with  the  priest,  the  well  known  whisper,  ''Nora" 
was  breathed  in  her  ear,  and  Grerald  Kirby  was  kneeling  at  her  side. 

The  revulsion  of  her  feelings  in  thus  being  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  the  only  being  she  had  now  to  love  in  the  world  had  scarce  subsided, 
and  before  she  could  detail  the  occurrences  since  they  parted,  a  new  cao^ 
for  fear  was  excited  in  her  breast  by  the  approach  of  the  priest,  whom  she 
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now  saw  desoending  the  neighbouring  hill,  but  to  her  surpruei  her  appeal 
to  Grerald  that  he  would  depart,  instantly  met  from  him  a  firm  refusaL 

^^Noy"  he  said,  *<  Nora,  I  never  will  turn  my  back  upon  the  minister  of 
our  Holy  Church,  and  often  has  the  outlaw  Gerald  Kirby  trusted  his  life 
to  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  and  attended  mass  where  hundreds  were 
assembled*  Don't  fear,  Nora  darling;  our  holy  ministers  are  the  men  of 
peace,  and  who  ever  heard  that  they  would  shorten  the  sinner's  chance  of 
repentance  ?  I  was  often  in  this  good  man's  presence  without  his  know- 
ing me,  and  it  is  not  at  such  a  time  as  this  (pointing  to  the  dying  womani) 
that  I  would  shun  him,  or  desert  you."  So  soon  as  Kirby  had  concluded  the 
last  sentence  the  priest  had  arrived,  accompanied  by  Micky  Dan^  who 
looked  with  astonishment  on  the  unflinching  demeanour  of  the  outlaw,  as 
with  head  uncovered  he  offered  to  assist  the  priest  in  alighting  from  hia 
horse ;  Micky  had  provided  all  things  necessary,  and  here  in  a  damp  ditch^ 
beneath  a  winter  sky,  were  the  last  rites  of  her  church  administered  to 
the  dying  christian. 

TIm  priest  having  been  informed  by  Micky  Dan  of  all  he  knew  of  the 
transaction  of  the  night — namely,  that  the  yeomen  had  attacked  and 
burned  the  house  of  the  widow — remained  entirely  ignorant  of  the  share 
which  a  degraded  member  of  his  order  had  had  in  producing  the  catas^ 
trophe,  and  was  equally  uninformed  as  to  the  person  whose  assiduities  on 
the  present  occasion  proved  he  was  not  an  uninterested  one  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  hapless  family  before  them* 

The  priest  departed,  having  first  left  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  Micky  Dan 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  funeral,  and  only  a  few  moments  more  were 
added  to  the  troubled  life  of  the  poor  widow — ^her  last  breath  was  re* 
ceived  on  the  pale  cheek  of  her  sorrowing  child.  In  providing  all  things 
necessary,  the  pecuniary  resources  of  Kirby  enabled  him  to  leave  the 
ofiering  of  the  benevolent  priest  untouched ;  for  I  need  not  remind  my 
Irish  readers  how  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  our  country  people,  is 
the  idea  of  employing  charitable  donations  for  the  purposes  of  burial* 
The  persons  who  will  come  importunately  begging  relief  for  the  living, 
would  the  next  day  shrink  from  the  task  of  asking  aid  to  bury  the  dead 
— they  would  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  do  so,  and  the  most  cutting 
reproach  would  be,  that  one  of  their  family  had  been  buried  by  charity. 
Aware  of  this,  the  generous  outlaw,  with  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
diaracter,  spared  the  feelings  of  the  woman  he  loved,  by  taking  upon  him- 
self, as  the  affianced  husband  of  the  daughter,  the  offices  of  the  son  of  the 
deceased. 

Micky  Dan  having  informed  some  of  the  neighbouring  women  of  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  widow  C/Donnel,  Nora  was  soon  surrounded  by 
many  of  her  own  sex,  whose  generous  nature  had  overcome  their  dread 
of  the  yeomen,  and  now  led  them  to  offer  all  the  consolation  in  their 
power.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  her  friendly  visitors,  Nora  had 
prevailed  on  Kirby  to  leave  her,  though  to  each  new-comer  was  the  secret 
told  that  **  Greratd  Kirby  was  along  with  the  corpse  a  while  ago-— he  was 
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there  on  that  spot  as  sure  as  day."  The  exclamation  of  wonder  which 
followed  this  communication,  and  the  injunctions  to  secresy,  proved  the 
opinion  all  entertained  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred,  in  venturing  so 
puhlicly  in  that  neighbourhood.  Meanwhile  all  were  assiduous  in  trying 
to  console  the  poor  girl,  and  every  comfort  her 'situation  would  admit  of 
was  freely  bestowed ;  but  though  curses  were  invoked  on  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  brutal  destroyers  of  her  dwelling,  and  a  home  offered  to  her 
by  each  one  there,  yet  none  would  receive  the  lifeless  body  of  her  mother 
beneath  their  roof,  even  for  the  one  night  which  must  intervene  before  it 
could  be  committed  to  the  earth. 

This  Nora  CVDonnel  knew  did  not  proceed  from  an  unfeeling  nature 
on  the  part  of  her  countrywomen,  but  was  the  result  of  a  superstition 
which  deemed  it  unlucky  to  bring  a  corpse  into  a  house ;  and  the  good 
women  endured  the  discomforts  of  a  winter's  night  in  the  open  air  waking 
the  body,  rather  than  act  contrary  to  this  belief. 

Another  day,  and  the  last  green  sod  had  been  pressed  upon  the  humble 
grave  of  her  mother,  and  Nora  ODonnel  still  lingering  there  felt  that 
prostration  of  spirit,  the  consequent  reaction  of  the  strongly  exciting 
scenes  in  which  she  had  spent  the  last  few  days  :  homeless,  orphaned,  and 
penniless,  the  world  seemed  a  chaos  through  which  she  knew  not  where 
to  turn :  yet  she  was  not  alone;  there  was  one  even  now  offering  all  the 
love  of  a  devoted  heart,  and  all  the  protection  his  wayward  life  afforded 
— ^need  I  say  it  was  Gerald  Kirby ;  who,  kneeling  by  her  mother's  grave, 
implored  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  share  his  wanderings. 

CHAPTEB  VII. 

A  few  nights  after  the  events  detailed  in  the  last  pages,  the  small  par- 
lour of  the  parish  priest  of presented  a  picture  of  comforts  which 

might  have  called  forth  the  envy  of  many  a  richer  man.  The  large  turf  fire 
blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth,  before  which  sat  the  venerable  old  man 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  his  elbow-chair;  a  large  well-fed  cat  sat  purring  on 
his  knee,  a  volume  of  his  favourite  author  was  open  on  the  table  before 
him,  while  a  petted  old  greyhound,  toothless  from  age,  was  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  the  cheerful  fire.  The  evening  had  closed  in  with  many  indi- 
cations of  an  inclement  night,  and  now  the  rain  was  driven  in  gusts  against 
the  window  of  the  little  room,  and  the  good  old  man,  as  he  listened,  tapped 
on  the  lid  of  his  gold  snuff-box,  with  an  expression  of  impatience  on  his 
usually  placid  countenance.  He  was  vexed  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  our 
own  selfish  nature  made  him  enjoy  the  comforts  he  possessed,  the  more 
from  the  power  of  contrast.  A  hasty  knock  on  the  door,  and  Father 
Peter  thought  he  should  soon  have  to  brave  the  wet  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  as  he  supposed  it  was  a  summons  to  attend  a  dying  bed ;  but  the 
door  opened,  and  two  men  wrapped  in  their  large  cotamore$,  and  a  woman 
also  concealed  by  the  ample  hood  of  her  mantle,  entered  the  room.  The 
priest,  though  not  a  little  startled,  tenderly  laying  down  the  cat,  stood  up 
andenquiredy  '<In  God's  name,  my  good  people,  what  do  you  want  at 
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this  hour  ?  or  what  brings  you  out  on  such  a  night  ?^ — ^but  while  he  spoke, 
one  of  the  party  throwing  off  the  large  coat  and  standing  cap  in  hand, 
the  fears  of  the  priest  vanished  as  he  exclaimed  **  so,  Mr.  Mad-cap^  this 
is  one  of  your  pranks ;  to  come  and  disturb  me  at  this  time  of  night — but 
whom  have  we  here?  Ha!  Nora  ODonnel,  as  I  live!"  <*Well,  and 
what  of  that,  father?"  exclaimed  Micky  Dan»  for  he  was  the  well-known 
**  Mad-cap,^  recognized  by  the  priest  so  soon' as  he  had  cast  off  his  muf- 
fling. <'  Am  not  I  here  now  to  get  you  to  lye  a  knot  with  the  tongue 
that  the  teeth  can't  open  ?  Isn*t  Nora  (yDonnel  here,  a  wife  that  would 
lead  any  man  from  harm  P' 

Father  Peter  turned  in  astonishment,  to  enquire  from  Nora  the  meaft«- 
ing  of  all  this,  and  in  doing  so,  his  eyes  encountered  those  of  the  still 
inufBed  stranger,  to  whose  side  the  trembling  Nora  seemed  pressing  as  if 
for  shelter ;  but  in  this  person  the  priest  no  sooner  knew  him  whom  he 
had  seen  in  attendance  on  the  widow's  dying  moments,  than  he  became 
convinced  that  Micky  Dan  was  not  to  act  the  part  of  a  principal  in  the 
marriage  at  which  he  hinted.  Pitying  the  evident  distress  of  the  poor 
girl,  he  re-seated  himself,  saying,  <<Take  a  chair,  Nora,  my  good  girl,  and 
-sit  down;  I  would  be  surprised  indeed  to  find  you  had  chosen  such  a  wild 
guide  through  life  as  my  friend  Micky  Dan  there.  You  have  had  some 
-severe  trials,  my  poor  girl,  but  all  for  your  good,  all  for  your  good,  my 
dear." — And  the  countenance  of  the  benevolent  old  man  expressed  the 
pity  he  felt  for  the  misfortunes  he  had  not  forgotten.  <<But  who  is  this 
young  man,  who  requires  my  aid  to  make  him  happy?" 

The  man  had  thrown  off  the  coiamore,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
priest  replied,  *'  Gerald  Kirby  1"  The  good  man  started  in  amazement, 
but  spoke  not,  when  the  other  continued— "Yes,  father,  I  am  that  un- 
happy man !  My  life  is  in  your  hands — there  it  is  safe ;  but  it  is  daily  in 
the  power  of  any  who  may  wish  to  seU  it  for  its  price.  Turn  not  away, 
father,  from  me,  now  that  I  am  known  to  you ;  for  I  would  not  dare  to 
come  in  your  presence  here  had  I  not  often  knelt  to  you  in  the  confes- 
sional, though  then  ignorant  that  the  sinner  you  absolved  was  the  tra- 
duced and  proscribed  Gerald  Kirby."  The  astonished  priest  remained  as 
if  spell-bound,  while  Kirby,  drawing  Nora  to  his  side,  continued,  "  And 
now,  father,  I  ask  you  for  the  sake  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  don*( 
refuse  the  holy  sacrament  of  marriage  to  this  woman  and  me !  We  have 
been  long  promised  by  hand  and  word,  and  she  is  willing  to  share  mj 
wanderings.    In  God's  name,  give  me  this  woman  to  wife  !'* 

An  appeal  thus  made  with  such  earnestness,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, seemed  evidently  to  have  awakened  an  interest  for  the  hapless 
pair  in  the  breast  of  Father  Peter ;  his  tearful  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  on 
their  kneeling  figures ;  then,  as  though  he  felt  the  awful  adjuration  con- 
veyed in  Kirby  s  words,  he  stood  up,  and  solemnly  joining  their  hands 
together,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  said,  ^'What  God  has  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  The  brief  ceremony  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  followed,  and  the  eyes  of  the  good  Father  Peter  never 
beheld  the  outlaw  and  his  bride  again.  2  e  2 
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Ws  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kane's  work. 
"We  welcome  it  for  its  intrinsic  value,  as  the  best  Manual  of  Chemistiy 
ihat  has  jet  issued  from  the  press — ^we  welcome  it  as  the  work  of  an 
Irishman ;  but  we  welcome  it,  above  all,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  pro- 
gress that  sci^itific  piursuits  are  making  in  Ireland. 

There  was  no  calumny  more  common  among  the  detractors  of  Irelandy 
^SbasBL  the  charge  that  our  countrymen  were  deficient  in  genius  for  science. 
Some,  whodid  not  believe^  originated  the  accusation ;  others,  who  did  not 
ftTamine,  believed  it,  and  the  habitual  calumniators  of  our  countiy 
udopted  with  avidity  the  hackneyed  lie.  Philosophers,  forsooth,  told  us, 
that  our  ancestors  left  the  Caucasus  in  a  different  batch  from  the  Saxons 
«nd  the  Grauls,  and  that  therefore  we  could  not  call  a  Newton  or  a  La- 
voisier, countr3rman.  Travelling  phrenologists,  fellows  who  tell  fortunes 
at  five  shillings  a  head,  (children  half-price),  laid  it  down  that,  since  we 
had  not  this  bump  or  that,  we  could  not  make  any  progress  in  scienca. 
These  speculative  absurdities  we  might  despise,  because  no  sensible  .man 
could  attach  any  importance  to  them.  But  others  used  a  more  danger- 
ous, because  a  more  specious  argument,  in  the  bold  assertion  that  Ireland 
had  not  produced  men  distinguished  in  the  pursuit  of  Philosophy,  and 
therefore  could  not  do  so.  If  the  names  of  Berkely,  of  Boyle,  of  Kirwaa 
%ere  mentioned,  we  were  sneeringly  told  that  these  were  but  exceptions 
to  prove  the  rule.  Late  years  have  given  to  fame  the  names  of  Hamil- 
ton, Lloyd,  M^CuUagh,  and  Kane,  to  refute  this  argument,  but  it  was  so 
often  reiterated,  that  its  effects  are  not  altogether  done  away  with,  and 
many  who  ought  to  think  otherwise,  without  well  considering  the  matteiv 
believe  that  our  countrymen  have  not  the  same  aptitude  for  science,  as 
the  English  or  the  Scotch. 

The  greatest  detractors  of  Ireland  have  admitted,  that  we  may  be  great 
poets,  great  soldiers,  great  dramatists,  greatest  orators.  This  they  admit; 
because  this  they  cannot  deny.  But  they  boldly  allege,  that  we  are  not  fitted 
for  philosophers.  Was  it  not  Johnson  who  said,  "that  a  man  who  can  walk 
to  the  east,  may,  if  he  turn  his  head  in  an  opposite  direction,  walk  just  as 
far  to  the  west  ?*  We  will  not  stop  here  to  enquire,  whether  it  is  always 
true,  that  the  same  natural  endowments  which  make  a  great  poet,  or  a 
great  orator,  may,  if  properly  applied  in  a  different  direction,  make  a 
great  philosopher.    But  we  ask,  what  is  the  distinguishing  characteristk 

*  Elements  of  Chemistryyincluding  the  most  recent  discoTeries  and  ^plications  of  the 
science  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts;  illustrated  by  236  wood  cuts ;  by 
BoDBBT  Kan B,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  &c.  &c.  ;  Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith. 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  year  1810.  Arti- 
cle XY: — Contributions  to  the  Chemical  History  of  Archil  and  Litmus.  By  Bobxxt 
XAyB,M.D.,  MJLLA. ;  communicated  by  Francis  Baily,  Esq.,  Y.P.B.S. 
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ef  Iriflh  grains  ?  Isit  notito  veraatiUty?  Do  we  not  find  this  in  eTery* 
rank  of  life,  and  eyezj  order  of  mind,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ? 
The  English  servant  can  do  nothing  out  of  the  set  routine  of  his  business  ; 
the  footman  cannot  harness  a  horse ;  the  coachman  cannot  clean  a  fork* 
The  common  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple  cannot  draw  an  infant's  answer 
in  chancery ;  the  equity-drafUman  in  Lincoln's  Inn  cannot  frame  a  de- 
claration on  a  bill  of  exchange.  How  different  is  the  Irish  servant;  the 
Irish  barrister,  the  Irishman !  Do  we  not  find  a  type  of  the  national' 
mind  in  him,  ^  qui  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit,  nullum  ^quod 
tetigit  non  omavit ;"  and  in 

"  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 

Through  oach  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all/* 

If,  then,  this  versatility  be  the  distinguishing  mark,  and  the  constant 
attendant  of  Irish  genius,  we  surely  do  not  go  too  far  in  saying,  that  some 
of  thpse  gifted  countrymen  of  ours  might  have  earned  as  high  a  charact^ 
in  science,  as  they  have  done  in  literature,  if  their  attention  had  been, 
steadily  directed  towards  philosophical  pursuits.     When  we  consider  the 
great  acquirements  of  Moore,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  which  he  hae 
handled  with  success,  it  is  scarcely  going  a  step  further  than  fact,  to  say 
that  he  might  have  been  as  great  a  chemist  as  he  is  a  poet.     It  is  almost 
certain  that  Goldsmith  would  have  distinguished  himself  in  any  branch, 
of  natural  history,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention*     If  Burke  had  em- 
ployed the  powers  of  his  mighty  mind  on  physical  science,  what  limits, 
could  be  assigned  to  his  greatness  ?     With  an  ability  for  acquiring  and 
retaining  knowledge  beyond  all  other  men,  with  a  power  of  scientific 
generalization  that  never  was  excelled,  with  a  highly  imaginative  mind» 
(a  matter  of  more  importance  in  science  than  some  square*and-compasa 
philosophers  would  have  us  believe),  with  that  far*seeing  penetration, 
with  those  general  reasoning  powers,  before  which  even  the  burly  John-*^ 
son  trembled,  and  with  that  extraordinary  facility  of  communicating  his 
thoughts  in  conversation,  lecture,  and  essay — ^would  he  not  have  left  all 
other  philosophers,  as  far  as  he  has  left  all  other  orators,  behind  him*    It 
is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  position,  that  the  Earl  of  Eosse, 
so  distinguished  for  his  astronomical  researches,  is  no  mean  poet ;  and  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton  we  might  say,  (as  Coleridge  did  of  Davy),  ^*  were 
he  not  the  greatest  philosopher,  he  would  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the 
age." 

But  even  if  we  throw  this  consideration  overboard,  and  admit  for  the 
present,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  necessary  for  the  philosopher  are 
altogether  different  from  those  which  make  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the 
dramatist,  are  we  to  attribute  the  comparative  backwardness  of  our  conn* 
try  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  to  other  causes,  or  are  we  to  say  that 
Irishmen  possess  no  genius  for  science  ? 

What  is  science  ?  Knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature — ^knowledge  of  a 
few  causes  producing  innumerable  effects— a  step  towards  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  one  great  finite  cause  of  aU  things.    It  is  not  mere  ex.- 
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perience  of  isolated  facts,  but  it  is  founded  on  that  experience.  It  is  a 
glorious  guess  begotten  hy  the  imagination  on  the  memory.  It  wins  truth 
from  the  past,  to  spend  it  in  prophecy.  From  the  fall  of  an  apple,  it  teQs 
the  existence  of  invisible  worlds.  It  is  the  end  of  investigation,  and  the 
beginning  of  wisdom :  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  future  state  of  reward ;  it  is  a 
portion  of  omniscience ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  great  characteristic  mark  of  science  is  progress.  Of  literatare  at 
best  we  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  retrogressive.  AU  true  sdenoe 
is  founded  on  former  knowledge ;  all  true  literature  is  independent 
Great  theories  are  of  slow  and  gradual  increase ;  great  poems  are  born 
full-grown.  A  blind  beggarman,  or  blind  beggarmen,  if  you  will,  sung  a 
lay — the  model,  but  the  inimitable  model  of  all  other  poems.  A  War- 
wickshire poacher  created  a  Hamlet,  a  Lear,  a  Falstafi*.  A  Scotch 
ploughman,  as  he  trod  in  the  furrow,  hummed,  to  the  old  tuoes  of 
his  country,  songs  that  haVe  more  of  the  poetry  of  nature  in  them,  dian 
all  that  had  been  written  since  the  time  of  that  same  deer-stealing  scamp. 
But  what  would  Laplace  have  been  without  the  study  of  Newton 
and  Copernicus.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Laplace  would  not  have  been 
Laplace,  if  Newton  had  lived  a  century  later — ^the  Mecanique  Celeste 
would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  been  heard  of.  J£  Davy  had  lived 
before  Yolta,  we  might  still  believe  the  earths  and  alkalies  to  be  simple 
bodies.  Poetry  is  a  wild  flower  of  spontaneous  growth ;  but  science  is  a 
delicate  plant  that  requires  to  be  sown  carefully,  and  tended,  and 
sheltered,  and  made  much  of.  If  the  torrent  of  barbarism  again  rushed 
over  the  civilized  world,  sweeping  away  all  our  poetry  and  all  our 
science,  certainly  not  for  many  centuries,  perhaps  never,  would  science 
attain  her  present  position;  but  as  certainly  there  would  be  no  long 
silence  before  we  heard  other  romances  of  the  Cid,  Niebelungen  lays,— 
perhaps  Iliads.  It  is  as  impossible  to  calculate  the  path  of  a  comet  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  as  to  write  another  Odyssey 
by  studying  Aristotle,  or  getting  Homer  by  heart. 

The  great  poet  treads  a  path  of  his  own,  unpiloted  and  unfoUowed; 
the  philosopher  retraces  the  footsteps  of  others,  but  proceeds  farther  than 
they  did,  himself  to  be  followed  by  others  destined  to  go  far  beyond  him 
in  the  field  of  nature.  The  discoverer  first  proceeds  as  far  as  the  path 
trodden  by  his  predecessors  leads  him,  but  thenceforth  he  must  divine 
his  own  way ;  he  may  go  wrong,  or  he  may  go  right ;  he  may  be  lost  in 
the  mazes  of  false  theory,  or  the  glorious  vista  of  truth  may  open  itself 
before  him.  Here,  then,  he  becomes  like  the  poet;  his  inventioO) 
his  imagination,  call  it  what  you  will,  now  points  out  to  him  the  coarse 
which  he  is  to  pursue.  Hitherto  he  was  the  disciple — ^henceforth  he  be- 
comes the  teacher.  Before  he  used  his  memory — ^he  studied  and  he 
learned ;  now  he  employs  his  imagination — ^he  guesses  and  he  discovers. 

On  what  is  all  true  scientific  discovery  founded  ?  On  induction.  What 
is  induction  ?  That  process  by  which  we  infer,  that  what  is  true  of  certain 
individuals  is  true  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.    This  boasted  pro- 
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oesa,  which  some  shallow  persons  believe  Bacon  inventedy  is  what  we  all 
use  every  daj.  A  fisherman  remarks,  that  certain  new  moons  and  full 
moons  are  accompanied  bj  high  tides,  and  thence  infers  that  all  new  and 
full  moons  will  be  accompanied  by  high  tides.  A  shepherd  has  frequently 
remarked,  that  a  rainbow  in  the  morning  has  been  followed  by  rain^ 
and  that  a  rainbow  in  the  evening  has  heralded  a  fine  day.  He  says,  what 
happened  before  will  happen  again,  and  makes  a  proverb  of  his  remark* 
Kant  perceived  thatthe  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  comets 
were  represented  by  certain  steps  of  progression,  but  some  steps  of  the 
progression  did  not  represent  the  eccentricity  of  any  of  the  planets  then 
known.  Thence  he  told  the  existence  and  prophecied  the  discovery  of 
planets,  which  the  telescopes  of  Olbers  and  Herschel  afterwards  revealed. 
In  these  instances  of  discovery  we  find  that  there  is  one  thing  essentially 
necessary ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  individual  facts,  from  which  to  de- 
duce the  generalization  of  the  theory.  If  the  shepherd  had  not  before  scan 
the  rainbow,  and  the  weather  following  it,  he  could  not  have  made  his 
proverb.  A  person  living  in  the  interior  of  the  country  could  never  find 
out  how  high  the  tide  would  be  at  new  or  full  moon,  for  he  had  not  the 
facts  to  deduce  his  theory  from.  If  Kant  had  not  known  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  then  known,  he  could  never  have  foretold  the 
discoveiy  of  Uranus,  Pallas  or  Vesta.  Here,  then,  are  the  great  requi- 
sites for  all  scientific  discovery, — knowledge  of  individual  facts,  and  know- 
ledge of  previously  discovered  truth ;  in  other  words,  scientific  education. 
Of  these  materials  are  all  true  theories  built  up. 

In  all  the  physical  sciences,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  this  knowledge 
of  individual  truths,  is  what  we  may  call  the  power  of  manufacturing  facts; 
in  other  words,  of  making  experiments.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
experiment  which  is  made  without  aim,  and  that  which  is  made  to  prove 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  by  shewing  that  practice  confirms  what  theory 
foretold.  In  the  former  class  may  be  placed  Clarke's  experiments  with 
the  blowpipe,  and  some  of  Davy's  with  the  Gralvanic  battery.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Davy  first  submitted  some  of  the  earths  or  alkalies  to  its  action, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  they  were  metallic  oxides.  The  first  was  an 
aimless  experiment,  a  mere  manufacture  of  a  fact.  Then  he  generalized^ 
saying,  that  all  the  earths  and  alkalies  had  metallic  bases — this  was  the 
theory.  And  then  he  submitted  the  other  earths  and  alkalies  to  the  bat- 
tery, and  found  the  same  result.  This  is  the  experiment  to  confirm  the 
theory.  Now,  the  first  step  in  this  process  is  of  great  importance.  Any 
man  who  ascertains  a  new  fact,  does  one  of  two  things ;  he  either  tests  the 
truth  of  a  theory  previously  promulgated,  or  he  furnishes  materials  from 
which  others  may  derive  some  general  truth.  One  or  a  few  facts  may 
not  be  sufficient,  or  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  highest  genius,  but  a 
number  of  experiments  having  a  similar  tendency,  may  lead  persons  of 
very  moderate  ability  to  discover  the  general  principle  that  moves  alL 
Thus,  if  a  man  never  saw  any  other  liquid  than  water  frozen  or  boiled,  it 
might  perhaps  require  a  great  imagination  or  power  of  theorizing  to  deduce 
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from  that  solitary  instance  the  general  tnith  that  all  liquids  maj  beoone 
solid  ij  cold,  and  aeriform  hj  heat.  But  if  a  man  saw  that  mereiny; 
and  ether,  and  oil,  and  milk  maj  be  froaen,  or  converted  into  steam,  as 
well  as  water,  it  would  not  require  a  very  high  order  of  genius  to  inn^iney 
that  all  liquids  may  become  solids  bj  cold,  and  elastic  vapours  by  heat. 

We  think,  from  these  considerations,  we  may  fairly  lay  it  down,  tiiat 
the  two  indispensable  requisites  for  scientific  progress,  are  the  knowledge 
of  previously  discovered  truth,  and  an  acquaintance  with  individual  fsetB» 
not  yet  linked  together  by  any  ample  generalization.  A  man  of  tme 
genius,  who  has  not  received  a  scientific  education,  may  pass  unnoticed  to 
his  grave,  or  may  spend  his  time  and  powers,  as  the  young  Pascal  did^ 
when  kept  from  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  rediscovering  what 
before  familiar  to  the  youngest  student  of  geometry.  How  much  of 
very  in  the  physical  world  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of  previouriy 
acquired  knowledge,  may  be  estimated  from  the  numerous  oocamoBS 
on  which  the  same  truth  was  simultaneously  revealed  to  di€erent  per* 
sons,  without  any  communication  with  each  other.  Difierent  individuals 
attain  the  same  amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  both  take  the  right 
course  forward  into  the  unknown.  From  the  discovery  of  the  circnlatioD 
of  the  blood  to  that  of  the  electrotype ;  from  Harvey  to  Spencer  and 
Jacobi,  whenever  truth  was  found,  m(»'e  than  one  claimed  treasure-trove. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  with  both  genius  and  a  scientific  educatioii 
can  neither  learn  or  make  facts,  it  is  as  possible  that  he  will  advance 
science,  as  that  one  may  build  a  house  without  materials^ 

And  now  let  us  ask,  what  opportunities  of  scientific  education  did 
Irishmen  possess.  For  centuries,  all  education,  even  the  most  rudimen- 
fal,  was  shut  out  from  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  a  barbarous 
code  which  cherished  ignorance,  and  proscribed  learning,  schoolmast^ 
and  criminal  were  synonymes.  It  is  true  that  education  was  not  alto« 
gether  taken  away,  but  the  body  of  the  people  should  take  their  degrees 
in  apostacy,  before  they  could  even  commence  the  study  of  secular 
learning.  The  efiects  of  this  system  unfortunately  have  not  yet  diai^ 
peared  from  amongst  us.  Some  we  still  see  in  our  University,  who  cannot 
approach  the  shrine  of  learning  in  an  old  garment,  and  who  throw  off  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  like  an  unfashionable  habit,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  temple.  Thank  God  they  are  but  few,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of 
them,  or  of  their  motives.  Science  was  long  an  impossibility  in  Ireland. 
Trinity  College,  the  only  institution  that  ever  professed  to  cultivate  it, 
did  little  for  its  advance.  Until  very  lately,  any  one  who  had  a  smat* 
tering  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  might  pass  every  examination  in  his 
undergmduate  course,  as  far  as  science  was  concerned.  The  sizarship 
and  scholarship  examinations  were  altogether  confined  to  classics,  and  the 
fellowship,  to  which  the  former  were  so  often  the  key,  required  the  studjr 
of  so  many  and  so  various  branches  of  science,  that  few  could  obtain  a 
deep,  solid,  thoughtful  knowledge  of  any.  Candidates  were  erwnmed  with 
eutlqueitionf,  which  they  generally  forgot  when  the  examination  was 
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over.  •  Many  of  the  most  important  scienoes^  those  in  which  the  world 
TVBs  making  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  to  which  general  attention  was 
most  eagerly  directed,  were  and  are  altogether  passed  over.  Chemistry  is 
%  sealed  yolome,  except  for  medical  students,  who  are  obliged  to  be  present 
at,  bvt  not  to  attend  to,  a  conrse  of  lectures.  While  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  can  boast  of  Sedgwick  and  Buckland,  geology  was  never  heard  of 
within  those  sacred  walls.  The  old  Earth  never  told  her  secrets  there. 
Philosophy  has  not  been  fostered,  has  not  flourished  there.  Alas,  not 
unjustly  was  she  called  ^Hhe  Silent  Sister."  S<»ne  improvement  has 
aipfpeared  there  of  late ;  they  have  even  begun  to  talk  of  science  scholar* 
ships.    Let  us  hope  for  better  things  to  come 

Many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  have  been  made  by  men  of 
fortiiiie»  who,  like  Cavendish,  employed  their  talents  and  wealth  in  the 
atndy  of  nature.  In  many  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  great  expense 
la  attendant  on  experimental  researches,  an  expense  which  can  be  borne 
only  by  men  of  fortune  or  by  public  institutions.  The  boasted  discovery  of 
Jherj,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  could  never  have  been  made  by 
him,  without  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  battery  with  which  he  operated  at  the 
London  Institution,  a  battery  far  exceeding  any  which  even  France  at 
that  time  possessed*  But  fM  had  neither  public  institutions,  nor  wealthy 
individuals  to  make  facts  for  us,  or  to  test  theories  as  fast  as  they  were  pro- 
mulgated. Any  men  of  fortune,  who  were  not  absentees,  divided  their 
attention  between  fox  hunting  and  politics.  Boyle  and  Kirwan  were  the 
only  instances  we  had  of  private  gentlemen  being  distinguished  in  the 
paths  of  science.  But  let  us  hope  that  henceforth  a  more  rational  system 
of  education  in  our  University,  wUl  give  our  gentlemen  a  greater  interest 
in  science,  and  induce  at  least  some  of  them  to  follow  the  example  set  them 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 

There  was  much  too  in  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  that  pre- 
vented the  cultivation  of  philosoj^y.  In  politics,  men  find  mental 
food  so  highly  seasoned,  that  when  used  to  such,  they  think  all  else 
insipid.  The  excitement  is  so  great,  that  all  other  pursuits  are  for- 
gotten. Men  struggling  for  their  rights — ^for  their  very  political  ex- 
istence—- care  little  about  aught  else.  It  is  not  in  civil  commotion  that 
science  flourishes ;  it  is  no  **  wind-nursed  plant**  1829  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  the  political  history  of  our  country ;  from  the 
same  period,  what  an  advance  has  science  made  in  Ireland !  Alas,  there 
are  causes  enough  in  our  history  to  account  for  our  badkwardness  in  the 
pursuit  of  science.  Some  of  these  causes  have  disappeared — have  their 
eflects  gone  also  ? 

The  poison  iji  centuries  cannot  have  a  suflicient  antidote  in  a  day.  We 
cannot  think  that  Ireland  has  yet  attained  that  position  in  the  scientifie 
world  which  she  is  entitled  to— that  position  which  she  will,  she  must 
achieve.  But  she  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  it.  The  blessings  of  a 
National  Education  are  spreading  through  the  land,  and  a  people  who  are 
anieDtly  desirous  of  instmotion  are  obtaining  it.    We  can  now  appeal  to 
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stubborn  facte,  to  shew  the  genius  of  onr  countrymen  for  mathematics, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant.  The  engineers  who  conducted  the  ord- 
nance survey  of  Ireland  found,  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  country,  boys 
ready  to  m^e  all  their  calculations  for  them.  On  the  mountain  side  the 
surveyors  were  beset  by  ragged  urchins  seeking  for  employment,  and 
offering  to  calculate  sines  and  areas  at  the  moderate  rate  of  a  halfpefm$^ 
triangle.  But  finding  that  the  work  could  be  done  for  less,  they  employed 
troops  of  boys  at  eightpence  or  tenpenoe  a  day  to  do  it.  In  what  part  of 
England  would  the  engineers  find  such  facilities  ?  No  where.  Nor  k 
this  mere  assertion,  but  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  regiment  of  Irish 
goTioons  have  been  taken  over  to  England,  to  assist  in  the  ordnance  sun 
vey  which  is  proceeding  there,  and  to  work  their  sums  for  the  Saxoi& 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers- 
that  society  of  true  and  holy  men,  among  whom  Gerald  Griffin  spent  the 
last  days  of  his  life — are  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
practical  mechanics,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  In  the  towns,  Mecha- 
nics' Institutes  are  tending  to  the  same  end  ;  and  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  manufactures  have  earned  no  small  distinction  in  chemistij. 
The  transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  the  last  ten  years,  may 
fearlessly  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  society  in  the  worii 
The  discoveries  of  our  countrymen,  Hamilton,  Kane,  M'Cullagfa,  Lloyd, 
and  Apjohn,  have  all  been  contributed  to  Irish  publications,  with  the 
exception  of  two  papers  sent — one  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  other  by 
Dr.  Kane — to  take  the  triennial  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Society  cf 
London.  In  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  kindred  sciences,  we  have  many 
to  boast  of,  and  the  names  of  Crampton,  Graves,  Carmichael,  HarnaoD, 
Quain,  and  many  others,  only  require  to  be  mentioned,  to  prove  that  in 
these  studies  we  are  not  back^vnard. 

Feeling  pride  and  pleasure,  as  we  do,  in  the  progress  of  our  coiintiy, 
and  anxious  to  vindicate  her  from  an  accusation  that  has  been  so  ofbi 
repeated,  we  have  been  insensibly  led  astray  from  £he  matter  before  ns, 
and  have  forgotten  our  more  immediate  subject  in  the  system  of  which  it 
is  a  part  and  a  token.  When  the  love  of  science  is  thus  arising  amongst 
us,  we  rejoice  that  the  chemical  student  can  have  so  excellent  a  guide  as 
that  now  before  us.  The  reputation  of  the  author  assures  the  student 
that  he  is  one  on  whom  he  can  rely.  The  pupil  of  Liebig,  who  begins  to 
rival  his  teacher,  and  who  was  deemed  worthy  of  the>same  honour  at  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Society,  may  be  trusted  in  every  part  of  the  science  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself;  there  is  no  fear  that  he  will  get  out  of  his 
depth.  But  those  who  are  the  most  profound  scholars  are  often  had 
teachers,  taking  it  for  granted  that  their  disciples  understand  many  thbgs 
which  they  have  yet  to  learn.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  work  now  be- 
fore us.  Every  principle  is  conveyed  in  a  style  simple,  nervous,  and 
dear,  and  is  illustrated  by  its  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  The 
symbolic  nomenclature  of  BerzeUus  is  added  to  the  name  of  every  sub- 
stance mentioned  throughout ;  and  all  the  resc'ions  in  the  chemical  meta- 
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xnorphoses  are  accurately  described.  The  different  forms  of  apparatus 
used  in  the  laboratory  and  the  factory  are  carefully  delineated  in  nume* 
reus  excellent  woodcuts. 

The  opinion  of  an  anonymous  writer — irresponsible,  perhaps  ignorant, 
probably  prejudiced,  is  seldom  much  regarded.  Those  who  have  read 
reviews  most,  mind  them  least.  But  we  do  not  want  the  reader  to  take 
our  judgment  alone.  The  greatest  English  philosopher  of  the  present 
day — ^we  mean  Faraday — ^has  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the  work  of 
Kane  is  the  best  introduction  to  chemistry  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  by 
his  advice,  we  believe,  it  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Boyal  School  at 
Woolwich. 

La  Rochefoucault  said  that  '^  Hypocrisy  was  the  unconscious  homage 
that  Vice  paid  to  Virtue ;"  may  we  not  say  too  that  Plagiarism  is  the 
homage  that  Mediocrity  pays  to  Genius.  If  this  be  true.  Dr.  Kane  has 
obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  small  as  well  as  that  of  the  great.  We  have 
seen  one  number  of  a  shilling  publication,  called  "Lectures  on  Chemis- 
tiy,"  by  a  Mr.  •  •  *  of  which  very  nearly  the  whole  was  taken,  partly 
with  and  partly  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  work  before  us.  The 
author  tells  us  too,  on  the  cover,  that  this  particular  number  cost  him 
**  very  great  labour  and  pains."  It  is  true  that  he  has  undertaken  to  im- 
prove (?)  the  style  of  Dr.  Kane  in  some  places,  and  to  crib  from  Graham 
whatever  he  did  not  filch  from  Kane ;  this  was  the  amount  of  his  labour. 
How  it  could  be  less  cannot  be  easily  conceived,  unless  he  got  a  chapter 
printed  ipsissimii  verbis.  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  two 
thieves  who  were  selling  brooms :  one  asked  the  other  how  he  could 
afford  to  sell  his  brooms  lower  than  he  himself  could,  "  for/'  said  he,  "I 
steal  both  the  broom  and  the  handles."  <<  Oh,"  replied  his  comate,  "  I 
steal  them  ready-made." 

We  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  review 
of  the  "  Elements  of  Chemistry."  The  great  variety  of  subjects  of  which 
an  elementary  work  must  necessary  treat,  prevent  us  from  giving  a  satis- 
factory connected  view  of  the  whole.  We  can  only  give  some  account  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  let  the  reader  judge  of  the  exe- 
cution by  that  of  particular  portions. 

The  work  may  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  portions.  The  first 
treats  of  gravity,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  as  characterizing  chemical 
substances ;  of  chemical  nomenclature,  affinity,  and  the  laws  of  combina- 
tion. The  second  portion  is  devoted  to  the  simple  bodies,  and  inorganic 
chemistry  in  general.  The  chemistry  of  organized  nature  is  the  subject 
of  the  third  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work.  There  is  so  much  that 
we  would  wish  to  have  our  readers  themselves  judge  of,  that  we  find  dif- 
ficulty in  making  any  selection  for  them.  They  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  taken  at  random,  a  specimen  of  the  nuinner  in  which  Dr. 
Kane  treats  his  subject : — 

The  chemical  action  of  two  bodies  does  not  arise  simply  from  their  chemical 
affinities,  but  results  from  the  combined  influences  of  heat,  electricity,  cohesion,  and 
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ether  phjwoal  agendM,  wUoh  freqaentijr  mo«Dfy  tfa«  ohendcal  foroM  to  a 
eitent.  By  a  change  of  temperature,  an  affinity  originally  weak  may  be  made  lo 
ponderate  oyer  one  previously  mnch  stronger;  by  electrical  oonditiona,  tbo 
and  most  direct  chemical  affinities  may  be  overcome ;  according  as  the  colieaioii  of  the 
acting  bodies  may  prevail,  decompositions,  simple  or  compound,  may  be  i^odneed  in 
opposite  ways ;  and  thus  a  chemical  result  is  not  the  simple  eonsequeace  of  afinttyy 
directly  acting,  but  is  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  diffareat  directiflafl^ 
and  with  variable  inteasitifs,  of  which  affinity  is  bat  one,  although  that  aaa  wUdi*  for 
our  object,  is  the  most  important. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind  that  it  is  so ;  for,  oa 
the  variability  of  the  intensity  with  which  chemical  affinity  may  be  exerted,  depeads 
the  existence  of  the  infinite  variety  of  organized  and  inorg^anic  bangs,  which  people 
and  beautify  this  earth.  Had  mere  affinity  been  omnipotent ;  had  those  bodies  which 
attract  each  other  most  powerfully,  been  in  all  cases  able  to  combue,  aad  that  there 
had  been  no  means  of  dissolving  their  conaeuon  when  onee  formed,  immndiitafy  oa 
the  origin  of  our  globe,  those  bodies  which  have  the  most  powerful  affinitiea  woald 
have  satisfied  them  by  entering  into  eternal  union ;  those  next  in  power  wouUi  sabse- 
quently  have  satisfied  their  tendency  to  combine,  and  long  since  all  nature  woold  have 
been  arranged  into  some  few  chemical  combinations,  the  breaking  up  of  which  ooald 
not  be  accomplished  by  any  existing  force.  The  complex  changes  of  animal  aad  Tege« 
tiJ>Ie  digestion  and  respiration  could  not- go  on,  the  worlung  of  the  metals,  the  rhwwical 
arts  of  civilized  life  could  not  have  been  invented,  and  the  planet  which  we  inhalHt 
should  have  revolved  in  space  a  barren  and  uuinhabitable  ball. 

Chemistry  is  thought  by  some  to  be  inyolved  in  great  complexity,  bat 
every  day  it  is  becoming  more  simple.    Already  have  all  known  bodies 
been  proved  to  consist  of  simple  substances,  fifty-five  only  in  number. 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  science  towards  perfection,  that  only  fifty- 
five  bodies  have  resisted  decomposition.     Of  these,  forty- two  are  metals ; 
80  that  there  remain  only  thirteen  non-metallic  bodies  which  have  not  been 
decomposed.    Recent  observations  have  iuduced  some  to  believe  that  two 
of  these  bodies,  namely,  silicon  and  carbon,  can  be  identified,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  number  to  twelve.    This  supposition,  however,  has  not  been  as  yet 
sufficiently  established  to  be  received  into  science.     The  theory  of  com* 
pound  radicals — ^that  is,  compound  bodies  which  follow  the  same  laws  <^ 
eombination  as  simple  subslances,  and  are  themselves  decomposed  with 
considerable  difficulty — ^might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  perhaps  all  the 
substances  may  be  reduced  to  two,  which  combining  in  difiereut  propor* 
tions  form  compound  radicals,  which  we  now  believe  to  be  simple  bodies. 
This  may  be  thought  visionary ;  it  is  of  course  mere  conjecture :  but,  even 
if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  simplicity  of 
organic  chemistry,  which  has  proved  that  all  the  varied  materials  and 
products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  consist  of    six  sub- 
stances only,  combined  in  varied  proportions — ^namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphurus  ;  and  of  these  the  two  latter 
occur  but  rarely.     The  great  agents  in  all  chemical  combinations,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  cohesion,  gravity,  and  affinity,  may  also  perhaps  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  principle,  and  thus  might  we  have  one  agent,  acting  by 
one  instrument  on  perhaps  one  object,  and  producing  by  such  simple 
means  such  innumerable  effects.    That  we  are  advancing  towards  such  a 
termination  of  science,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kane : — 
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Tlie  inflnmice  -wfaidi  aleetiicity  thus  exercises  upon  affinity,  and  the  modificatioM  in 
its  reealtSy  producible  by  its  means,  although  proving  a  most  intfanate  connexion,  do 
not  go,  as  I  believe,  so  for  as  to  demonstrate  a  complete  identity  of  cause.  It  is  poft- 
aible  that,  hereafter,  some  sublime  generalization  may  embrace  the  phenomena  of  heafc» 
of  light,  and  of  electricity,  of  cohesion,  and  gravity,  as  well  as  of  chemical  affinity 
'Within  one  law,  and  indicate  how,  by  varied  manifestations  of  a  single  agent,  their 
separate  peculiarities  may  arise ;  but  though  we  may  look  forward  to  such  a  state  of 
science,  we  dare  not  rashly  seek  to  anticipate  its  approach,  and  I  look  upon  electricity 
ss  producing,  and  being  produced  by  chemical  phenomena,  precisely  as  we  find  heat  to 
influence  as  well  as  to  be  evolved  by  chemical  combination. 

Some  persons  are  indined  to  believe  tliat  chemiBtry  is  not  a  science  of 
such  use  as  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  such  yenera* 
tion  for  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  as  other  studies,  for  instance, 
astronomy  and  natural  history,  every  step  of  which  shows  clear  evidence  of 
design  and  power.  This,  we  think,  is  a  xnistake,  arising  from  the  litUe 
Attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  subject— -in  fact,  the  Natural  Theology 
of  Chemistry  is  yet  to  be  written.   Let  us  take  one  instance  from  many : — 

'Water  is,  of  all  liquids,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  latent  heat,  and 
hence,  that  which  changes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  most  slowly;  and  inversely. 
Ice  is  the  solid  which  absorbs  most  heat,  and  requires  most  time  to  liquefy.  This  pro- 
|>erty  of  water  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  for  by  means 
of  H,  the  change  of  seasons  Is  rendered  much  less  sudden  than  could  otherwise  oeeur. 
If  water  paesed  from  92*^  to  31^,  and  became  solid,  by  losing  only  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  as  it  gives  out  in  cooling  from  38^  to  32^,  the  change  of  seasons  should  be  so 
rapid  and  so  uncertain,  as  to  interrupt  almost  entirely  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and,  by  the  vicisiitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  become  injurious  to  the  health.  But  as  these 
jiroperties  of  water  are  now  arranged,  each  particle,  in  freeaing,  becomes  a  source  of 
warmth  to  all  aroand,  and  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  there  can  be  bat  a  com- 
paratively  small  quantity  of  water  rendered  solid ;  and  when,  on  the  return  of  a 
warmer  season,  a  sudden  liquefaction  might  prove  equally  iignrious,  the  ice  and  snow 
in  melting  absorb  all  excess  of  heat,  and  render  the  change  gradual,  and  suitable  to 
the  functions  of  those  plants  and  animals  to  which  a  sudden  transition  might  prove  fatiL 

As  an  instance  of  the  high  perfection  to  which  scientific  instruments 
have  been  brought,  we  would  wish  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  thermo-multiplier  of  Nobili,  which  "  may  be  made 
to  indicate  a  variation  oftemperatureof  theone  three-thousandth  part  of 
a  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.'* 

The  constitution  of  ammonia  was  long  a  subject  of  debate  and  doubl, 
and  some  of  its  properties  induced  people  to  form  the  most  contrary 
theories  on  its  formation*  Thus  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  considered 
for  a  long  tune  to  be  compounded  of  an  acid  and  the  volatile  alkalL  Bnt^ 
when  the  isomorphism  of  the  x>otash  and  ammonia  salts  was  observed 
by  Mitscherlich,  Berzelius  and  Ampere  maintained  that  those  salts 
did  not  contain  ammonia,  but  in  place  of  it  a  meta[I,  which  they  called 
ammonium,  containing  one  atom  of  hydrogen  more  than  was  possessed 
by  ammonia.  These  conflicting  theories  have,  however,  been  set  at  rest 
1^  Dr.  Kane,  who  has  proposed  a  new  theory  of  ammonia,  which 
hts  been  unanimously  adopted  by  cheiDisls.     Let  us  give  it  in  his  own 
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The  real  nature  of  ammonia  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry ;  its  ecm- 
Talent  is  satisfactorily  determined  to  be  17-1  and  hence  its  formiila  is  NH,  and  t3 
equivalent  volame  4.    It  may  enter  into  combination  directly  with  dry  oxygen  ad  j^ 
bnt  it  does  not  then  form  the  proper  ammoniacal  salts,  which  all  contain  an  atcm  of 
water  essential  to  their  constitution.  Tt  combines  with  a  great  number  of  saline  bodi^ 
and  then  resembles,  in  its  functions,  their  water  of  crystallisation.     Its  most  remarkaL-k 
property,  however,  is,  that  in  acting  on  metallic  compounds,  and  on  certain  cvgani: 
acids,  it  abandons  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  the  remaining  NH«  combines  with  tb-» 
metal,  or  with  the  radical  of  the  acid.    Thus  with  HgCl,  and  NH,  there  result  Hg.NH 
and  H.C1;  with  PtCU  and  2.NH3  there  are  formed  Pt+2.NH«  and  2LH.C1;  fr-jz 
Hg.N06  and  NH,  are  produced  Hg.NH.  and  H.N06.    Of  organic  bodies,  oxalate  « 
ammonia  gives,  when  heated,  CiO»+^H«  and  benzoate  of  ammonia  produces  simiUr^j 
Ct4H50a  +  NHa.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  third  atom  of  ammonia  is  not  so  intima:  J; 
combined  with  the  nitrogen  as  the  remaining  two ;  it  may  be  eliminated  by  the  simp^ 
reactions,  but  the  N  and  H.  remain  much  more  firmly  united,  and  separate  only  wbr!< 
the  constitution  of  the  ammonia  is  totally  broken  up.    I  hence  concluded,  that  ti: 
NHa  should  be  considered  as  the  radical  of  ammonia,  and  proposed  to  term  it  ^Btddoc^^e. 
and  its  symbol  Ad.     The  ammonia  is  then  amidide  of  l^drogeu,  and  its  rational  forffisj 
NHt.  H  or  Ad.  H.     Ammonia  is  thus  assimilated  to  water,  and  to  chloride  of  hydroces 
in  constitution,  the  radical  amidogene  hating  the  closest  analogy  to  oxygen  and  cfaloricc. 

We  would  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  chapter  on  Chemical  Nomen- 
clature, to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  lucid  manner  in  which 
a  complicated  subject  is  explained.  The  nomenclature  frightens  many 
from  the  study  of  this  science ;  and  yet  from  this  chapter  anj  pei^on 
with  ordinary  abilities  may  understand  tbe  whole  system  by  one  hoards 
study ;  we  shall  give  one  extract : — 

In  all  conditions  of  science,  the  nomenclature  has  been  regulated  by  the  prerakn: 
theoretical  ideas  of  the  time,  and  it  is  probably  vain  to  look  for  a  system  of  nam^ 
which  shall  tell  what  the  bodies  really  are,  and  not  pretend  to  teU  more ;  for  thii 
would  suppose  that  we  knew  what  the  bodies  are,  whereas,  in  the  most  perfect  state  d 
science,  we  only  know  what  we  believe  them  to  be.    Thus,  at  a  time  when,  by  a  mal- 
application  to  chemistry  of  the  analogy  of  the  human  body  and  its  soul,  all  bodies  wert 
looked  upon  as  having  a  volatile  and  a  fixed,  an  active  and  an  inert  element,  the  naci^^ 
spirit  of' wine,  spiritjof  hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  salt,  were  invented;  at  a  later  perk-l, 
or  when  the  theory  of  phlogiston  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  chemists,  the  spirit  cf  sak 
became  dephlogisticated  marine  acid ;  when  the  important  functions  of  oxygen  were 
pointed  out  by  Lavoisier,  the  name  was  in  his  theory  changed  tooxymuriatic  acid ;  ai:l 
finally,  when  the  present  view  was  introduced  by  Davy,  the  name  hydrochloric  add 
became  the  most  correct.    The  cause  of  this  is,  that  in  a  g^ood  system  of  chemica* 
nomenclature,  we  require  two  conditions  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  successfully  ciiis- 
bine;  that  the  name  shall  not  only  tell  us  that  the  substance  is  an  independent  sub- 
stance, but  that  it  shall  give  to  us  an  idea  of  its  most  important  chemical  character, 
Its  composition ;  thus,  the  name  prussic  acid  is  less  stricUy  scientific  than  that  cf 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  shows  us  that  its  elements  are  hydrogen  and  cyanogen;  msI 
iron  pyrites  gives  a  less  perfect  picture  of  the  body  it  describes  than  the  words  bisoi- 
pburet  of  iron.    The  necessity  for  indicating  by  the  chemical  name  of  a  body  its  cbe- 
mical  composition,  is  thusjwhat  renders  chemical  nomenclature  at  once  so  variable  and 
so  complex,  but  it  is  also  that  which  alone  enables  us  to  connect  distinct  ideas  with  oar 
words. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  'give  more  extracts  from 
tbe  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  but  we  would  wish  to  direct  the  reader's 
attention  in  particular  to  the  29th  chapter^  on  '<  the  Chemical  Phenomena 
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of  Vegetation  r  to  the  8th  chapter,  on  <<the  Influence  of  Electricity 
on  Chemical  Affinity;*'  and  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Istchapter,  on  <^the 
Systems  of  Crystallization.'*  A  set  of  models  to  illustrate  the  last 
mentioned  part  of  the  work,  was  published  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Kane's,  Mr. 
Hrittan,  who  lately  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  awarding  last  year  to  Dr.  Kane  the 
Triennial  Royal  Medal,  gave  the  highest  testimony  that  could  be  given  to 
his  merits,  and  paid  him  an  honour  which  Dalton,  Davy,  Wollaston, 
Mitscherlich,  Decandolle,  Herschel,  Faraday,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  were 
proud  of  receiving.  This  distinction  was  conferred  on  him  for  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  archil  and  litmus,  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  and  before  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 
The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  council. 

**  The  present  memoir  by  Dr.  Elane  records  the  first  attempt  to  sketch 
a  history  of  the  class ;  and,  considering  the  great  and  peculiar  difficulties 
attending  enquiries  into  organic  colouring  matters,  the  attempt  may  be 
esteemed  eminently  successful.     It  proved  an  investigation  of  considera- 
ble intricacy  and  great  extent,   involving    several    hundred   organic 
analyses  ;  and  it  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the 
author's  skill  as  an  analyst.      The  paper  contains  an  account  of  a  large 
number  of  new  compounds,  not  less  than  twelve  derived  from  archil  and 
litmus,  together  with  the  more  exact  discrimination  of  several  others, 
already  known  but  imperfectly  described.      The  distinction  made  of  two 
orceines,  which  have  hitherto  been  confounded  as  one,  is  a  striking 
result  contained  in  the  paper;  while  the  observations  on  the  action 
of  chlorine,  and  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  several  of  the  bodies  described, 
open  new  branches  of  enquiry.      This  paper  may  be  viewed  as  a  very 
important  contribution  to  organic  chemistry,  and  as  highly  deserving  of 
the  Royal  Medal ;  an  award  which  doubtless  will  be  hailed  by  chemists 
as  a  just  encouragement  to  perseverance  in  skilful  analytical  research." 
For  a  long  period  back,  there  was  no  test  so  commonly  used  by 
chemists  as  litmus;  but  although  of  great    practical  importance,  and 
showing  phenomena  on  which   many  theories  concerning  acids  and 
alkalies  were  founded,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  reactions  were  never 
properly  understood.      We  cannot,  we  regret,  explain  Dr.  Kane's  theory 
within  our  limits,  further  than  by  saying  that  he  has  proved  the  red 
colour  produced  by  acids  on  litmus  paper  to  be  caused  by  the  removal  of 
some  loosely  combined  ammonia,  which  produced  its  previous  blue  tint. 
We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  Royal  Society  have  presented  to  Dr. 
Kane  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  very  rare  metal  palladitun,  which 
was  given  to  the  council  in  1828  by  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  given  in  rewards,  or  employed  in  chemical  researches,  and  none 
of  which  was  before  given  to  any  chemist. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  say,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has 
been  brought  out  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  publishers.  This 
work  of  an  Irishman,  printed  on  Irish  paper  in  Dublin,  and  illustrated  by 
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admirable  woodcat6y  drawn  and  graven  by  an  Irish  artist^  maj  cJiaHmy 
tbe  e<Knpetition  of  any  English  or  Continental  work.  All  that  would  be 
wanting  to  make  it  altogether  Irish  is  the  sabject>  and  this  we  may  liaf« 
before  long.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  iKane  is  engaged  in  the  (somposifeion  of  a 
work  on  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,  a  sabject  that  has  been  m 
much  neglected  as  her  intellectual  capabilities.  May  sach  an  aoder- 
taking  prosper  i — in  such  hands  we  are  soxe  it  wilL 
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CHAPTER  XV. — 8TBUGOLES  OF  HEASON  AVD  MADNESS* ^THE  BUSIED 

TREA8UBE. — THE  HAO*8  BBSOIiVX. 

When  we  last  parted  from  the  chief  personages  of  our  nannatm^  it 
was  with  the  resolve  not  again  to  disturb,  by  a  needless  intrusion  an  their 
privacy,  such  repose  as  their  melancholy  situations  permitted  them  to  ea- 
joy,  but  to  leave  them  in  seclusion  and  quietude,  to  prepare  for  that  fear- 
ful ordeal,  where  we  should  all  necessarily  meet.  Even  in  the  elereail 
hour,  however,  circumstances  had  occurred,  which  being  likely  by  their 
operation — ^if  their  machinery  be  properly  applied — ^to  act  powerfoDf 
on  the  apparently  irresistible  current  of  untoward  events,  perhiqps  to 
the  extent  of  a  total  change  in  its  direction,  we  are  compelled  onoe  more 
to  trespass  upon  their  retirement,  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn  our  own 
attention  closely  to  some  of  the  curious  scenes,  attendant  upon  the  adveat 
of  this  remarkable  cause. 

One  of  the  first  we  shall  visit  is  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Tracy;  and  tlKMigh 
her  condition  when  we  last  saw  her  offered  every  thing  to  i^ipal,  aad 
nothing  to  invite  notice,  yet  an  alterations-one  of  that  mysteriotis  de- 
scription which  on  the  near  approach  of  death  become  suddenly  viable, 
presaging  the  renewal  of  hope,  when  it  is  but  the  indication  of  its  extiae- 
tion — having  taken  place,  a  glance  at  her  situation  will  not  only  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting  of  itself,  but  also  embrace  within  its  ken  the  coQdiici<if 
the  singular  characters  who  watched  over  her^  in  the  two-fold  capaci^  of 
keepers  and  persecutors. 

Almost  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Butlers  visit  to  the  house  of  Trw^, 
the  unhappy  maniac  began  to  decline  rapidly  in  health  and  strength. 
When  she  first  arose  from  the  bed  of  fever,  she  was  naturally  much  won 
and  wasted  by  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and  the  violence  of  her  oeca* 
sional  paroxysms.  But  at  last  she  grew  so  attenuated,  that  she  moved  or 
rather  tottered  about^he  house  a  living  skeleton.  Symptoms  of  intenil 
decay,  too,  soon  manifested  themselves.  A  hard  racking  eoogh,  aeoom- 
panied  by  spittings  of  blood,  announced  the  pveaeaee  of  a  rapidly  iatal 
emisumption,  and  the  burning  blnsh  upon  the  hollow  cheek,  aad  the 
steady  glazed  light  that  had  fixed  itself  even  ia  the  wandering  eye  of 
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idiotey,  told  how  impatientlj  the  grave  was  yawning  for  its  yiotim.  And 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  as  the  tide  of  life  ebbed  thus  swiftly  and  pain* 
folly  away,  faint  and  fitful  gleams  of  returning  reason  began  to  flicker 
over  the  waste  of  mental  darkness.  At  first  she  began  to  recognize  ob- 
jects that  had  once  been  dear  or  familiar,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  was 
observed  to  weep  bitterly  at  the  discovery.  While  able  to  do  so,  she  be- 
gan to  wander  from  room  to  room,  and  to  gaze  about  her  long  and  ear- 
nestly, examining  the  furniture  with  scrupulous  care,  and  even  feeling 
with  her  hands  all  along  the  walls,  and  windows,  and  doors,  as  if  she 
sought  by  such  means  to  satisfy  some  doubtful  half-formed  notion,'  that 
had  sprung  up  in  her  benighted  brain.  She  would  afterwards  *  sit  for 
hours  not  in  vacancy,  but  apparently  confused  and  troubled  thought, 
endeavouring  to  extricate  some  idea  rendered  more  prominent  than  the 
rest,  from  the  tangled  depths  in  which  it  was  embedded.  Then,  perhaps, 
she  would  suddenly  turn  and  fix  her  eyes  with  steady,  half-inquiring 
glance  upon  the  faces  of  her  keepers,  and,  after  seemingly  reading  their 
lineaments  with  the  closest  attention,  would  bow  her  head  gravely  on  her 
breast,  as  if  she  strove  to  work  out  the  problem  <<  who  and  what  they 
were." 

But  the  fatal  disease  gained  upon  her  with  rapid  strides,  and  soon 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  motion.  For  several  days  previous  to  the 
trial,  she  was  confined  to  her  wretched  bed,  a  weak  and  helpless  sufferer, 
seemingly  scarcely  conscious  of  life  and  the  things  passing  around  her. 
But  all  this  time,  while  the  only  evidence  she  gave  of  existence  was 
that  dry,  hollow,  racking  cough,,  and  the  occasional  whisper  for  drink  to 
cool  her  parched  lips,  yet  in  the  silence  and  solitude  which  prevailed 
around  her  day  and  night,  her  reason,  a  maimed  and  shattered  remnant 
to  be  sure,  was  creeping  back  faint  and  slowly  to  its  desolate  home.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say,  if  health  permitted,  there  would  be  any  thing  like  a 
restoration  of  intellect,  but  that  a  ray  of  light  somewhat  commensurate 
in  extent  and  duration  with  that  of  the  vital  spark  remaining,  might  be 
allowed  to  play  upon,  and  bring  into  partial  developement,  those  more 
promiilent  objects  that  had  lately,  by  a  terrible  process,  been  affixed  to 
the  surface  of  memory.  The  very  day  before  the  trial  it  was,  that  she 
first  gave  indications  of  this  remarkable  change.  Mrs.  ConoUy  had 
entered  her  chamber,  with  the  fierce  step  and  angry  look  that  indicated 
at  once  the  impatience  at  and  anticipated  disappointment  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  invalid,  as  she  doubtless  expected  her  death  in  that  silent, 
quiescent  condition,  would  destroy  all  hopes  of  discovering  the  buried 
gold ;  and  in  a  loud  voice  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Is  she  in  the  same  state  yet — no  change  for  good  or  bad — and  are  we 
to  have  for  ever  this  hideous  barking  (the  wretched  patient  was  coughing 
fearfully  at  the  time,)  ringing  through  the  house,  and  startling  us  alike 
from  sleep  by  night  and  occupation  by  day.  Cauthleen !  if  we  allow 
her  to  die  off  in  this  manner,  the  secret  is  lost  to  us  for  ever.  Bethink 
you,  for  you  were  at  one  time  reputed  cunning  at  those  things,  of  any 
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potion  that  would  give  her  temporary  strength^  now  that  there  are  some 
glimmerings  of  returning  reason  visible.  Are  jou  listening  to  me,  woman?'* 

**  Ugh,  that  I  am/'  growled  the  hag,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  bed,  from  which  the  sufferer,  having  partially  raised  herself  on  her 
elbow,  was  gazing  at  them  with  a  fixed  and  almost  conscious  look,  **  and  see, 
does  she  not  seem  as  if  she  was  hearkening  to  you  also  ?  She's  been  star- 
ing that  way  since  she  heard  your  step  within  the  door."* 

Mrs.  Conolly  turned  quickly  round,  and  bold  and  confident  aa  she  was 
by  nature,  she  gave  an  involuntary  start,  and  felt  herself  abashed  and 
awe-stricken  before  the  mingled  wildness  and  fierce  meaning  of  that  look. 

<<  Come  hitherl-^whisper !"  said  the  sufferer  in  a  hollow  and  broken 
tone,  for  the  first  time  giving  her  thoughts  an  intelligible  form  of  expr^- 
£>ion.     <^  I  want  to  speak  to  you.** 

Both  attendants  approached  her  cautiously,  and  with  something  like 
the  hesitation  of  fear  in  their  movements — aye,  these  time-  as  well  as 
crime-hardened  women,  whose  course  of  life  had  been  such  as  totally  to 
unsex  their  feelings,  felt  that  inward  dread  which  ever  appals  guilt,  at 
the  spectacle  of  its  victim,  and  lost  altogether  the  reckless  confidence  of 
tone  and  manner,  the  harshness  of  voice,  and  cruelty  of  expression  which 
before  marked  their  conduct. 

"  Why  do  ye  keep  me  here  ?  It  is  not  like  the  place  I  used  to  be  in,* 
ivdked  Mrs.  Tracy  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty.  **  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  ye  here  before,  and  Fm  sure  I  don*t  know  you." 

<<  Oh,"  replied  Mrs.  Conolly,  in  what  was  intended  for  a  winning  tone, 
but  which  from  habitual  severity  was  harsh  and  jarring,  *'  we  are  your 
friends — your  very  best  friends — '^  u 

<<  Friends,  friends,"  muttered  the  sick  woman  several  times,  as  if  merely 
speaking  aloud,  and  then  raising  her  head,  and  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  vacantly,  continued,  "  Very  true,  may  be  so,  may  be  so." 

<<  And, "  said  Mrs.  Conolly,  approaching  softly  near  her,  "  you  ha^e  it 
in  your  power  to  make  us  more  so— you  have  the  means  of  enabling  us 
to  serve  you  more  than  I  could  tell  you  now." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  very  right,  very  right,**  answered  the  other  veiy 
gravely,  but  evidently  relapsing  into  a  fit  of  delirium.  ^  But  then  what  is 
it  aU  about?" 

Mrs.  Conolly  in  her  eagerness  to  take  advantage  of  the  momentaij 
interval  of  reason,  so  unexpectedly  visible  in  her  victim,  perceived  not 
the  wildness  that  was  again  gathering  in  her  brain,  but  stooping  over  her 
with  an  air  of  great  fondness  and  solicitude,  said, 

<<  If  you  would  only  tell  us  where  it  is  you've  hid  the  old  man's  goUU 
we  would  have  every  thing  nice  and  comfortable  about  you,  and  be  able 
to  take  you  from  this  cold,  dark  place,  to  where  there  would  be  light  and 
warmth,  sunshine  by  day,  and  blazing  fire  by  night ;  and  every  thing 
wholesome  and  inviting  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  you  would  get  well,  and 
strong,  and  happy  again ;  and  we  would  bring  those  who  love  you  about 
you,  and—" 
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Mreu  Conollj  was  proceeding  rapidly  to  enumerate  the  Tarions  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a  disclosure  of  the  hidden  money,  when  she  was 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  maniac,  for  such  she  was  now^  shouting  out-^ 

'*  Ho,  ho  I  ho,  ho  I*'  after  repeating  which  several  times,  she  burst  out 
into  prolonged  fits  of  hollow,  and,  one  would  fancy  from  the  intonation, 
derisive  laughter,  each  of  which,  from  its  excess,  wo\ild  sometimes  termi- 
nate in  a  kind  of  convulsion,  until  at  last  she  fell  exhausted  and  sense- 
less back  upon  her  wretched  pillow. 

Mrs.  Conolly  looked  upon  her  all  the  time,  with  a  steady  gaze,  express- 
ing at  once  baffled  cunning,  cruel  disappointment,  and  the  fiercest  anger. 

**  Curse  her — ^ten  thousand  curses  on  her,"  she  muttered  between  her 
teeth,  <<to  mock  me  this  way.  But  I  will  not  be  trifled  with.  This  minute 
in  my  rage  I  could  almost  close  my  fingers  on  her  helpless  throat,  and 
wring  the  wretched  life  from  her  skeleton  carcase ;  but  I  will  wait.  Reason 
has  but  temporarily  abandoned  her,  and  may  return  to-morrow  with  addi- 
tional strength,  and  then  111  try  my  Ifut  expedient  to  wrench  this  secret 
from  her ; — if  it  fail,  let  her  look  to  herself,  mad  or  sane,  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  by  heaven,  111  not  be  foiled  for  nothing.  Cauthleen,  will  you 
keep  watch  over  her  ?" 

<<ngh,  iss,"  answered  the  hag,  'Hhis  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
think  of  the  past,  and  tremble  at  the  future.  Go  your  ways,  she  is  safe 
enough  for  many  an  hour  to  come." 

Mrs.  Conolly,  once  more  bestowing  upon  her  victim  a  glance  of  mingled 
hatred  and  disappointment,  quitted  the  chamber,  and  for  many  an  hour 
afler  was  heard  with  restless  steps  pacing  the  apartment  appropriated  to 
her,  and  speaking  aloud  language  of  scorn  and  indignation,  in  which  were 
mingled  terms  of  execration  and  blasphemy,  that  seldom  before  came 
wantoning  from  a  female  tongue. 

Cauthleen  (but  then  she  was  more  of  a  philosopher,)  had  her  own  sus- 
picions strongly  aroused,  although  of  a  far  difi*erent  kind,  and  therefore 
equal  cause  for  ambulation  and  soliloquy ;  but  she  declined  the  first,  on 
the  score  of  personal  convenience,  and  the  latter  she  evidently  conducted 
oipL  a  less  violent  and  sinful  scale.  Therefore  it  is,  that  while  we  consign 
the  observations  of  our  friend  Nell  to  the  oblivion  they  doubtless  deserved, 
we  intend  to  preserve  a  few  of  those  of  Cauthleen  from  such  an  unwor- 
thy fate. 

'*  Ugh,  ugh,"  she  proceeded,  in  a  tone  rendered  wisely  so  low,  that  not 
a  word  could  be  caught  a  yard  distant  from  her.  <<  Fm  tired  of  'em  alto- 
gether— their  plottings  and  their  schemings — ^their  sweet  ways  and  kind 
looks  to  each  other  when  present,  and  the  frowns  and  false  words  behind 
backs, — och,  iss  an*  I'm  tired — sick  at  heart  at  the  way  she  treats  that 
crayture  yonder,  who  I  once  saw  as  free  and  as  beautiful,  iss,  iss,  and  as 
happy  a  colleen  as  ever  won  the  love  of  a  young  heart." 

She  mused  awhile,  rocking  herself  as  usual  to  and  fro  to  a  low  hum-  . 
ming  noise,  as  if  some  bright  vision  of  the  past,  and  full  of  pleasant 
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memories  came  and  stole  across  her  aged  brain,  filling  it  with  a  momen- 
tary delighty  and  then  added — 

<<  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  'em  more— Pve  done  enough  for  their 
Toin  alreadj, — Ugh !  issy  for  their  ruin, — ^for  her9f  at  whose  own  and  whose 
feather's  fire-side  I  had  ever  the  welcome  seat,  and  the  ready  bit ;  and  kU, 
whose  young  lip  had  always  a  soft  smile,  and  a  kind  word  for  me,  when 
only  curses  were  thick  around  me,  and  whose  young  arm  has  saved  me 
from  many  a  rufi^an  blow  and  insult*  O  God,  to  what  has  not  this  love 
of  money  brought  me, — what  an  accursed  thing  I  must  be  in  His  sight  f 

Again  she  ceased  to  speak,  but  now  her  sensations  were  far  from  plea- 
surable. No  motion — no  humming  noise.  Her  head  fell,  as  we  onoe  be- 
fore described  it,  in  the  sunken  bed  of  her  chest,  and  shuddering  and 
horrid  meanings  betokened  that  remorse  had  come  for  a  moment  of  re- 
venge, and  had  found  a  lash  keen  enough  to  pierce  the  encrusted  surface 
of  her  guilty  soul.  For  a  considerable  period,  she  suffered  dreadfolly. 
She  trembled  violently  from  head  to  foot,  as  in  the  strongest  paroxysms 
of  an  aguCy  and  when  at  one  time  with  an  indistinct  exclamation  she 
sought  to  raise  her  hands  on  high,  they  shook  to  and  fro  with  a  painful 
vibration,  as  if  agitated  by  some  internal  cause.  When  the  stren^h  of 
the  shock  passed  by,  it  was  miserable  to  see  the  exhaustion  of  the  feeble 
wretch.  How  dull,  and  lifeless,  and  motionless  she  sat»  bent  up  like  some 
misshapen  monster,  before  the  smouldering  embers,  imconscious  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  objects  of  sight  or  sound,  were  they  present  to 
attract  her. 

After  about  half-an-hour  had  elapsed,  the  hag  awakening  as  if  it  were 
from  sleep,  crawled  to  the  bed-side  of  the  sleeping  sufferer,  and  crouchixsg 
before  it,  in  something  like  a  kneeling  position,  took  the  pale  thin  hand, 
which  lay  out-stretched  upon  the  coverlet,  between  her  shrivelled  claws, 
and  in  a  low  and  faint,  but  yet  firm  voice,  thus  registered  a  vow  over  it. 

"  Ye  cannot  hear  me, — ^ugb,  and  if  ye  did,  ye  would  not  heed  me  ;  but 
it's  all  the  same :  here,  with  your  hand  in  mine,  with  your  dying  face  be- 
fore me,  and  in  the  presence  of  Him  I  ever  neglected,  but  never  denied, 
I  promise  to  save  your  son,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Ugh,  iss,  and  what  he 
would  prize  more  than  life  this  minute,  right  him  in  his  fair  fame  and 
standing  in  the  world.  Och,  iss,  before  God  I  promise  this,  and  this 
minute  Til  set  about  it." 

New  strength  and  energy,  springing  from  this  penitential  resolve,  was 
now  given  to  the  frame  of  Cauthleen.  Casting  no  "  lingering  look  "  be- 
hind her,  but  with  an  unusually  quick  and  firm  step,  she  bent  her  way 
from  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  Tracy,  and  proceeded  along  the  several  pas- 
sages and  turnings  of  that  rambling  and  ill-fated  building,  until  she 
reached  the  kitchen,  where  over  a  few  miserable  embers  sat  her  idiot 
son,  lonely  it  is  true,  but  Oh !  how  happy  in  that  solitude. 

**  Dhonaleen  asthore,"  said  his  mother  coming  close  up  to  him,  and 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  but.distinct  whisper,  <^  Tm  going  to  leave  this 
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for  a  bit — ^for  a  day  and  a  night  may  be,  or  more,  to  earn  the  money,  dar* 
lint,  to  buy  the  cow  and  the  pig,  that  youll  mind  so  well  for  me — ** 

«  That  I  will,  mother." 

^<  Ugh,  I  know  that,  asthore.  But  you  must  watch  here  in  my  plaoe^ 
Dhonal,  an'  you  must  let  nothing  pass  you ;  but  must  follow  'em  from 
place  to  place — ^iss,  aragal,!  see  you're  minding  me, — or  if  they  be  looking 
into  hiding  places,  or  digging  in  the  airth,  keep  close  to  'em,  boy,  an.' — " 

'*  Say  no  more,  mother,"  said  the  idiot,  striving  at  a  look  of  grave  im- 
portance. "  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  it's  the  gould,  mother,  the  gould.  Och, 
maybe  I  won't  watch  'em.  Ho-o-o-or* ' — and  here,  in  his  excitement,  he  was 
about  to  spring  erect,  and  give  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  loud  whoop 
of  exultation,  when  the  hag,  anticipating  his  motions,  laid  her  crooked 
claw  upon  his  mouth,  and  effectually  stopping  his  utterance,  forced  him 
back  into  his  seat,  and  there,  with  threats,  to  him  of  fearful  meaning,  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  he  was  neither  to  speak,  nor  shout,  nor  do 
aught  else  which  would  show  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  but  to  be 
silent  and  watchful ;  never  if  possible  losing  sight  of  those  he  was  set 
upon  a  single  moment.  All  this,  as  well  as  their  previous  conversation, 
was  spoken  in  their  native  tongue,  and  it  is  impossible  in  any  other  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  yet  force  of  expression,  by  which  a  clear 
notion  of  his  actual  position  was  imparted  to  the  half-idiot  boy,  and  the 
directions  for  his  conduct  in  an  affair  of  cunning  and  stratagem,  which 
may  appear  complicated  enough  as  we  write  them,  unfolded  to  him  in  so 
plain,  and  as  it  were  lightsome  a  manner,  that  he  comprehended,  at  first 
slowly,  but  in  the  end  thoroughly,  the  course  he  was  to  adopt.  It  will  be 
seen  hereafter  in  what  manner  he  discharged  the  singular  duty  entrusted 
to  a  creature  of  his  description. 

When  Cauthleen,  prepared  for  her  journey,  presented  herself  before 
Mrs.  Conolly,  the  latter  was  evidently  struck  with  the  air  of  determination 
which  her  words  and  gestures  exhibited. 

"  Cauthleen,  are  you  leaving  me,"  she  asked,  «  has  anything  occurred 
to  disturb  or  annoy  you  ?" 

*<  I  am  leaving  you,  mistress,"  replied  the  hag,  "  but  I  have  no  cause 
save  that  I  cannot  rest  here  in  this  dull  quiet  place,  while  so  many  stirring 
things  are  passing  in  yonder  town.  Fve  done  what  I  could  to  keep  down 
the  busy  wi^h  that  was  risin'  within  me,  but  there  was  no  use  in  it ;  go  I 
must.  Besides,  mistress,  Fve  sworn  to  myself  to  see  out  the  fate  of  this 
young  man,  so  beautiful,  and  so  early  lost,  and  maybe  too  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  colleen  he  was  to  call  his  own  until  misfortune  made  him  hers.  So  I 
mean  to  be  goin',  mistress.  Dhonal  I  leave  to  take  my  place ;  and  you 
know,  in  his  way,  he  is  as  wary  and  as  cute  as  the  best  of  us." 

"  Cauthleen,"  replied  her  nominal  mistress, "  this  must  not  be,  if  possi- 
ble. To-night,  above  all  others,  I  would  not  willingly  be  alone  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  for  I  am  fiercely  tempted  in  many  ways.  I  will  do  anything 
you  please  for  you,  Cauthleen,  only  stay  with  me  this  one  trying  night. 
Dhonal  shall  sit  above,  and  we  ourselves  with  a  blazing  fire  here,  and 
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something  to  make  our  hearts  merry  and  warm,  shall  try  to  make  the 
hours  pass  as  cheerfully  as  we  can.  Do,  Cauthleen ;  I  ask  it  kindly  q£ 
ye,  old  friend,  do  stay  with  me  this  one  lonely  night,  and  I  will  indeed  be 
thankful  to  you." 

'<  No, .no,  mistress,"  said  the  hag,  firmly,  "it  cannot  be ;  I  haTe  eTcr 
done  your  bidding,  even  when  sin  and  shame  was  in  the  act ;  bat  thoQ^ 
you  would  tempt  m6  now  by  kind  word  and  promises,  I  cannot, — ^ugh,  1 
cannot  stay  with  you." 

"  See  herci  Cauthleen,"  continued  Mrs.  Conolly,  advancing  and  kj- 
ing  her  hand  impressively  on  the  hag's  arm,  "  I  will  find  the  means  to 
keep  you,  stout  as  you  are :  you  love  gold,  old  woman,  and  look  bere^ 
this  golden  piece,  bright  and  new,  shall  be  yours  in  the  morning  if  joo 
but  tarry  with  me  as  I  have  said  ;**  and  hereupon  she  did  indeed  flash  & 
tempting  coin  before  the  eyes  of  Cauthleen,  who  felt  ber  heart  thn^ 
though  her  purpose  was  unshaken,  at  the  prospect  of  the  glistening  lalu 

"  Ugh,  ugh !"  said  the  hag,  pushing  her  temptress  from  her  aomewhs* 
rudely ;  **1  do  love  this  gold,  and  have  loved  and  sinned  deeply  fen-  hi 
sake,  and  the  desire  of  it  has  outlived  every  other  passion  in  my  Datore; 
yet  as  it  has  often,  in  strong  cases,  before  failed  to  change  the  stronger 
purpose  of  my  mind — ugh,  then,  by  your  leave,  mistress,  it  shall  give  wij 
also  now." 

"  Then,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  CpnoUy,  as  she  returned  to  her  seat,  ''no- 
thing indeed  will  detain  you." 

'^Ugh,  then,"  replied  the  hag,  ''you  might  have  known  this  before; 
I  seldom  turn  back  from  the  road,  once  I  have  my  feet  fairly  in  the  mi^ 
die  of  it.  Then  fare  ye  well,  mistress ;  I  wi^  ye  the  rest  ye  need  so 
much." 

The  hag  hereupon  left  the  apartment  with  a  step  of  unusual  qoicknesg, 
and  was  seen  hobbling  along  at  no  inconsiderable  pace,  as  if  she  feared 
any  obstacle  might  arise  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  purpose  whkli 
now  seemed  to  be  almost  the  sole  one  of  her  existence. . 

She  took  the  road  on  which  Macklin  and  the  soldier  travelled  on  tk 
night  of  the  murder,  when  the  former  in  a  few  short  hours  was  changed 
from  a  happy  and  honoured  freeman  into  a  suspected  murderer.      Shft 
crossed  that  rude  bridge,  and  looked  into  that  rocky  channel,  into  whkk 
the  old  man's  body  had  been  flung,  but  now  so  far  from  turbid  surge  or 
boiling  torrent  to  conceal  it,  there  was  nothing  but  a  rippling  limpii 
stream,  that  scarcely  availed  to  hide  the  tiny  trout-firy  &om  the  rostie 
angler  on  its  verge.     The  way  was  long  and  weary,  and  would  requiie 
a  muscular  frame  and  sinewy  limbs  to  accomplish  it  before  night-fidl,  h& 
Cauthleen  was  an  able  traveller.    Known  to  every  post-boy  and  dxrrEr 
of  public  conveyances  on  the  road,  she  had  not  journeyed  far  before  she 
obtained  a  seat  in  one  of  them,  and  was  speedily  transmitted  firee  of  cost 
and  fatigue  into  the  now  important  town  of  ,  where  she  was  aoc 

long  in  establishing  herself  in  comfortable  quarters. 
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CHATTER  XVI.P— THE  MISERIES   OF  A   CROWDED   TOWIf. 

The  little  assize-town  of was  densely  crowded  in  every  part 

by  persons  of  all  classes  and  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
while  the  metropolis  itself  lent  no  inconsiderable  niunber  to  swell  the 
amount  of  the  idly  curious  or  the  deeply  interested.  Among  the  latter 
were  many  of  the  tried  or  valued  friends  of  Macklin,  who  still  believing 
in  his  innocence — or,  at  least,  without  as  yet  admitting  any  impression  on 
their  minds  that  could  lead  to  a  supposition  of  his  guilt — came  down  with 
truly  anxious  feelings,  to  witness  the  unravelling  of  the  tangled  coil  of 
mystery  in  which  he  was  at  present  bound  up.  And  with  them  there 
were  not  a  few  even  of  those  denominated  "  mere  every-day  or  passing 
acquaintances,"  who  remembering  the  unvarying  courtesy  and  gentle 
bearing  which  ever  marked  his  intercourse  in  society,  felt  in  his  fate  all 
the  interest  of  friendship,  and  hunded  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  time  and 
convenience  to  be  present  at  its  decision. 

But  among  the  public  generally,  gentle  as  well  as  simple,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  prisoner  or  his  case  beyond  what  rumour  lied  to  them  from 
its  thousand  tongues,  or  such  newspaper  relations  of  '*  the  latest  particu- 
lars" as  they  chanced  to  meet  with,  so  great  a  desire  prevailed  to  be  pre- 
sent even  in  the  town  where  such  an  extraordinary  trial  was  to  take  place, 
that  for  many  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  judges,  the  place  pre- 
sented an  unusually  thronged  appearance,  from  the  number  of  those  who 
having  leisure,  and  being  <<  wise  in  their  generation,"  had  arrived  thus 
early,  to  secure  for  themselves  comfortable  and  at  the  same  time  some- 
what reasonable  accommodation.  Thus,  as  the  important  day  drew  nigh, 
everything  in  the  shape  of  lodgings  or  hotel-room  was  occupied  to  the  ut- 
most conceivable  extent  of  their  capacity.  Cellars,  to  certain  classes  who 
before  would  scorn  to  bestow  upon  them  a  downward  glance,  now  became 
invaluable,  and  were  dived  into  with  an  eagerness  as  if  their  damp  and 
darkness  were  the  very  elements  of  comfort ;  and  €Utu» — the  especial 
abomination  of  country  gentlemen,  '<  stairs  were  such  an  infernal  annoy- 
ance when  a  man  had  to  take  an  extra  tumbler  or  so,"  were  now,  by  the 
selfsame  folk,  sought  forwith  an  avidity,  and  occupied  with  a  delight,  that 
was  truly  wonderful. 

At  last,  the  night  before  the  trial,  so  great  was  the  in-pouring  of  the 
curious  or  the  interested,  that  although  the  most  extravagant  prices  were 
offered  and  the  most  winning  solicitations  made  use  of,  neither  bed,  sofa, 
nor  in  truth  any  description  of  shake-down  could  be  procured  on  this  oc- 
casion. Haylofts  and  harness-rooms,  from  the  competition  for  them,  were 
paid  for  like  suits  of  costly  chambers ;  nay,  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
aught  upon  which  a  man  could  stretch  his  weary  limbs,  that  he  who  by 
early  application,  successful  flattery,  or  what  was  more  likely,  profuse 
bribery,  was  enabled  to  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  three  or  four  chairs 
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88  a  substitute  for  a  conchy  was  generally  hj  some  eoTioua  looker-on  pro- 
nounced as  ^  a  confoundedly  fortunate  fellow,  who  showed  some  derer 
generalship  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,*'  while  the  speaker  added 
in  an  under  tone,  as  he  turned  away — doubtless  by  waj  of  parenthesie! — 
'<  it  is  a  slippery,  smooth-fBced  rascal  like  him,  d — n  him !  that  would  han 
the  luck,  while  an  honest,  hearty,  free-spoken  fellow  would  have  nomoiv 
chance  of  success  than  a  spaniel  would  have  of  beating  a  boll-dp^.* 

Many  bold  attempts  were  made,  and  ingenious  devices  were  plotted,  i£ 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  accommodation  engaged  for  others,  ta 
neither  forward  assumption,  well-contrived  disguises,  nor  a  thousand  other 
schemes  and  artifices  proved  successful.  Landladies,  as  one  gentlemtt 
phrased  it,  were  suddenly  become  ^  as  cunning  as  rat-catchers*  dogs'— 
waiters  seemed  gifted  with  the  attribute  of  ubiquity ;  and  house-maids. 
putting  up  their  smiles  and  affability  for  thin  houses  and  ordinaiy  occa- 
sions, were  seen  heading  the  staircases  and  pacing  tiie  lobbies  in  guard  of 
their  respective  charges,  with  a  sternness  and  authority  no  '^UameT^ 
could  summon  courage  to  encounter.  One  persevering  gentleman,  wk 
foould  make  his  way  when  and  where  he  liked,  having  discovered  that  & 
•foster-brother  of  his  was  waiter  in  one  of  the  i»incipal  inns,  and  andd- 
pating  some  good  effect  from  the  influence  of  old  assodatimis,  with  sook 
difficulty  got  access  to  him,  and  taking  him  aside  promised  hini — 

<<  That  if  he  could  stick  him  into  any  hole  and  comer,  even  for  half  tbe 
night,  he  would  give  Father  3Ioriarty  a  pound  for  masses  for  his  mother? 
soul— rest  her  in  glory  !  and  his  brother  Fat,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, should  have  the  cabin  and  the  half-acre  at  his  own  prioe.'* 

^  See,  Mr.  Richard/'  replied  the  heated  waiter,  <<  you  ought  to  know  lot 
better  than  to  come  and  tantalize  me  in  this  way  about  masses  and  acrt> 
and  things  of  the  kind,  when  it's  nothing  but  tumblers  and  hot  water  thai 
are  scalding  my  poor  brain.  See  again,  Sir,  you  might  as  well  ask  the 
devil  himself — the  Lord  keep  him  far  from  us  this  night — for  a  seat  ii 
glory,  as  to  ask  me  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  shelter  this  blessed  night. 
Sure  it  is  only  twenty  minutes  at  a  time  the  ould  harridan  allows  each  of 
us  in  the  turf-house,  and  if  we  are  not  up  to  the  minute,  she  has  a  bucket 
of  water  to  rouse  us  with.  Come  here  a  bit.  Sir !  Do  you  see  the  house 
yonder  ?  Well  then,  the  missus  of  that  not  only  gave  up  her  own  bed 
and  bribed  her  husband  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  a  duck  for  his  sap- 
per, to  sit  up  the  whole  night,  but  she  cleared  out  the  nursery  where  tbek 
were  three  children  gasping  in  the  scarlet  fever,  to  make  a  double-bedded 
room  for  parson  Nolan  and  his  brother,  the  two  most  nervous  men  in  the 
county.  It  will  be  their  death-warrant  when  they  hear  of  their  sleeping 
apartment,  and  when  they  do,  I  wouldn*t  be  in  Mrs.  Mulcahjr's  skin  ftir 
the  profits  of  the  assizes.  Coming,  ma'am  I  don't  delay  me,  mister  Dick ! 
I  can  do  nothin'  in  life  for  you  ;  just  step  into  the  parlour,  and  call  for 
your  tumbler,  and  make  a  night  of  it  as  you  often  did  before.  Here, 
here !  oh,  what  a  deluded  man  I  am!"  and  away  scampered  the  half- 
bewildered  waiter. 
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With  all  parties  thus  situated,  matters  went  smoothly  and  pleasantly 
enough  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  for  the  necessity  of  bestow- 
ing themselves  in  some  place  convenient  for  repose  had  not  yet  pressed 
closely  upon  them,  nor  had  fatigue  and  drowsiness  lent  their  assistance  to 
stimulate  the  irritation,  which  disappointment  and  the  prospect  of  hours  of 
discomfort  and  watchfulness  would  by-and-by  excite.  A  common  percep- 
tion of  temporary  annoyance  and  inconvenience  seemed  to  bind  them  toge- 
ther in  an  easy  and  social  familiarity^  and  as  the  public  rooms  were  so 
crowded  that  those  within  them  were  in  a  great  measure  brought  into 
personal  contact ;  indulgence  in  e'xdusion  or  haughty  isolation  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  most  reserved  or  the  most  repulsive  nature  present 
was  compelled  in  self-defence  to  be  neighbourly  and  agreeable.  Besides, 
common  cause  seemed  to  be  unanimously  made  against  those  who  tres- 
passed against  the  general  desire  for  harmony  and  peace.  But  as  time 
advanced,  and  the  usually  sober  and  regular  livers  of  each  party  pushed 
their  glasses  from  them,  and  refused  any  longer  to  share  the  potations  of 
the  circle,  then  drowsiness  began  to  assert  her  empire,  and  the  want  of  those 
accommodations  so  prized  by  those  of  early  and  equable  habits  were  severely 
felt.  Some  drew  their  chairs  back  into,  any  vacant  nook  or  comer  which 
afforded  a  resting  place  for  their  drooping  heads ;  while  others,  retaining 
their  position  at  the  table,  folded  their  arms,  and  leaning  forward  upon  it, 
endeavoured  in  that  constrained  position  to  woo  something  in  the  sem- 
blance of  repose.  A  few  <<  hardy  and  seasoned  fellows,*'  as  they  termed 
themselves  (to  whom  we  shall  have  again  to  turn  attention)  unanimously 
and  cheerfully  exclaimed— 

^  They  were  no  feather-bed  soldiers,  who  could  not  sit  out  a  night  with- 
out their  pillows  and  blankets.  It  was  not  the  first  time  they  welcomed 
in  the  morning  light  with  a  bumper  and  a  song,  and  why  not  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  '<  materials^'  and  a  lively  waiter,  bid  defiance  to  sleep  and 
Biddy  Flannigan." 

Accordingly,  while  those  about  them,  in  various  stiff  and  constrained  po-  < 
sitions,  were  either  moaning  in  uneasy  sleep  or  ^-moaning  the  want  of  it, 
these  merry  and  light-hearted  companions  drawing  their  chairs  together, 
and  flinging  all  ideas  of  discomfort  to  the  wind,  sat  down  to  while  away 
the  hours  of  the  night-watch,  in  the  pleasant  interchange  of  free  and  un- 
restrained conversation.  When  their  circle  was  completed,  one  of  the 
party,  after  calling  for  fresh  **  materials,"  begged  of  the  somewhat  won- 
dering waiter — 

''  For  the  honour  and  glory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  credit  of  his  mis* 
tress'  establishment,  if  there  was  not  plenty  of  whiskey  in  the  house,  to 
get  in  a  puncheon  or  two  before  the  stores  were  dosed,  as  they  had  nothing 
else  wherewith  to  keep  themselves  awake ;  and  also,  as  he  valued  the 
soundness  of  his  bones,  to  keep  the  boiler  full  and  the  fire  under  it  blaz- 
ing.** 

And  here  we'shall  leave  them  for  a  brief  space,  with  a  promise,  how- 
ever, of  a  speedy  return,  as  we  hope  to  glean  Some  important  £eict8  from 
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CHAPTEB    XVH^— LOVB  S    BOUBT8  AND  FEAR8. — ^A  STBAVGK  TI81T01. 

• 

We  will  now  take  our  way  far  from  the  thoroughfares  and  crowded 
places,  until  we  reach  a  somewhat  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  there 
gain  admittance  into  a  very  secluded  looking  house,  and  from  thence  to 
an  equally  retired  and  secluded  chamber.  In  it  we  find  two  persons,  s 
lady  and  a  gentleman,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  and  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation.  We  need  scarce  tell  the  reader  they  are  Helen  Butler  and 
her  father.  Notwithstanding  all  she  had  suffered,  and  all  her  mind  was 
preparing  itself  to  suffer,  the  former  was  still  very  beautiful.  Some  per- 
haps might  deem  her  more  beautiful  now  than  in  the  days  of  her  gdden 
prime,  when  almost  her  footsteps  might  be  said  to  press  nothiog  harsher 
than  flowers,  and  her  thoughts  were  so  light  and  airy,  that  they  seldom 
dreamed  of  earthly  things  as  a  resting  place.  All  the  timidity,  the  le* 
tiring  bashfulness  of  girlhood  was  past,  and  in  their  stead  ther^  was  u 
air  of  high  resolve  and  lofty  dignity,  that  es^ibited  all  the  grandeur  of 
lovely  womanhood ;  and  yet  though  there  was  the  decision  of  thoaght 
and  determination  in  the  glance  of  her  more  *than  brilliant  eye,  and 
though  there  was  the  firm  compression  of  a  settled  purpose  about  her 
exquisitely  chiseHed  lips,  still,  beaming  through  all,  there  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  same  bewitching  softness,  and  the  same  characteristic  gentl^ 
ness,  which  ever  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who  looked  and 
loved  to  look  upon  her.  There  was  also  a  shadow  of  subdued  and  plain- 
tive sorrow  hovering  about  her  features,  that  was  inexpressibly  touching' 
It  was  plain  to  the  most  casual  beholder,  that  affliction,  and  that  of  oo 
ordinary  severity,  had  been  busy  with  her,  but  it  was  observable  al*. 
that  instead  of  effacing,  it  had  only  drawn  the  lines  of  her  beauty  deeper 
and  more  distinct,  and  as  if  touched  by  the  subject  upon  which  it  wis 
employed,  could  not  resist  giving  some  grave,  but  not  unlovely  embellish- 
ments from  its  sombre  chisel.  Not  one  charm  of  lip,  or  eye,  or  brow  wis 
gone ;  they  only  wore  a  deeper  and  more  shaded  colouring ;  and  though  a 
smile  seldom  illuminated  her  features,  and  was,  in  its  coldness  and  breTitj) 
a  pitiful  mockery  of  the  sunshine  of  other  days,  yet  it  had  a  beantini' 
character  of  its  own — it  was  like  a  lovely  twilight,  holy  and' calm)  ^ 
breathing  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Butler  was  little  changed,  if  we  except  the  restless  anxiety  pictured 
on  his  features,  and  certain  evidences  of  fatigue  and  over-wrought  exer- 
tion, which  marked  his  personal  appearance. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  deeply  both  were  agitated,  yet  how  noblj  each 
strove  to  suppress  their  own  feelings,  in  order  to  soothe  and  comfort  those 
of  the  other.  As  some  proof  thereof,  we  take  up  the  conversation)  tf  ^ 
was  progressing  upon  our  entrance. 
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*^  X  am  not  without  hope,  believe  me^  father;"  earnestljexclaimed  Miss 
Sutler,  '^  nor  am  ly  as  you  imagine,  looking  solely  at  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  though  Heaven  knows,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  a  bright 
spot  in  the  one  which  fortune  is  now  holding  up  to  us.    Think  not  that  X 
am  a  votary  of  despair,  or  one  that  would  be  a  voluntary  worshipper  at 
its  gloomy  altar.    No,  no :  with  all  I  have  seen  and  heard,  could  I  trust 
my  poor  enslaved  heart  with  a  moment  of  freedom,  I  feel  it  would  go 
bounding  forth  with  the  most  exulting  anticipations  of  success,  but  then, 
liow  can  I  indulge  such  views  of  the  future — nay,  of  that  dreaded  to- 
morrow— and  yet  hear  the  cold  deliberate  manner  in  which  the  poor 
sufierer  himself  pourtrays  an  ignominious  end,  as  his  sure  and  certain 
fate  ?    And  this,  too,  not  expressed  hastily  or  passionately,  or  even  at 
irregular  intervals,  leaving  us  to  suppose  it  might  be  some  morbid  crea- 
tion of  a  troubled  fancy ;  but  from  day  to  day  deliberately  and  steadily 
repeated,  without  variation  of  thought  or  manner,  until  at  last,  at  our 
parting  yesterday,  he  bade  me  look  upon  and  think  of  him  as  a  being 
whose  every  tie  with  the  world  was  even  then  unlinked  and  broken,  and 
whose  only  business  in  existence  was,  to  wait  with  weariness  for  its  close." 
**  My  beloved  girl,"  replied  Mr.  Butler,  «*  he  had  his  own  affectionate 
object  in  this  mode  of  reasoning.     He  wished  to  prepare  you  for  that 
worst  decree  of  fortune  which  he  not  only  anticipates,  but,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, ardently  wishes  to  be  the  case." 

"  Father  I"  said  Miss  Butler  with  surprise,  "  why  do  you  say  this  ? 
What  grounds  have  you  for  such  a  startling  supposition  ?" 

<<  Many,  Helen,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  You  and  I  have  often 
spoken  of  t&e  impenetrable  mystery  that  hangs  over  this  whole 
transaction,  wrapping,  I  may  say,  our  beloved  Charles  from  the  confidence 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.    I  need  not  tell  you  Macklin  is  not 

tbe  murderer — few  indeed  believe  so" 

''  Heaven  bless  you,  dearest  father,  and  those  who  think  with  you,'* 
fervently  ejaculated  Miss  Butler. 

<<  His  calmness  and  firmness  are  not  the  compulsory  subjection  of  re* 
morse,  and  the  assimied  demeanour  of  half-implied  and  injured  innocence ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  his  sufierings,  acute  as  they  are,  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  concealed  in  the  presence  of  others  only  to  gnaw  the  wretched  con- 
science more  savagely  in  solitude.  No,  dearest ;  misery  may  have  dealt 
him  a  stroke  of  affliction,  whose  severity  may  have  rendered  life  intole- 
rable, but  no  blow  from  ki$  hand  ever  extinguished  life  or  hope  in  the 
breast  of  any  human  being.  Helen,  he  has  some  dreadful  secret  in  his 
keeping — ^I  know  he  has,  girl." 

<<  But  why,  beloved  father,"  added  Miss  Butler,  after  a  pause,  '<  do  you 
view  the  matter  in  this  light  now  f  How  have  those  suspicions,  that  now 
seem  so  strong  and  nuitured,  been  infixed  in  your  mind  ?" 

**  Ever  since  I  visited  the  mansion  of  blood  itself,  and  witnessed  the 
madness  of  his  mother,  and  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  that  madness 
developed  itself." 
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''Bat  if,  father,  she  was  suddenly  called  upon  in  the  hush  of  nigbty  with 
faculties  half-steeped  in  sleep,  to  look  upon  so  appalling  a  scene  as  that 
of  a  murdered  husband  reeking  in  his  blood,  and  her  son  for  one  bewilder- 
ing moment  apparently  mixed  up  with  and  guilty  of  the  dzeadfnl  deed — 
might  not  the  horror  and  surprise  of  such  a  spectacle  be  powerful  to  crush 
reasonin  a  woman's  brain,  and  dash  it  with  madness  for  ever  ?* 

'<  But,  Helen,**  said  Mr.  Butler,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning,  ^  Mr?. 
Tracy  was  none  of  your  weak  and  yielding  natures,  nor  was  she  imaoctis- 
tomed  to  scenes  of  brutality  and  violence.  It  will  be  shown  on  the  trial, 
that  she  not  only  bore  Tracy's  barbarous  conduct  for  a  considerable  time 
with  uncomplaining  firmness  and  endurance,  but  that  latterly,  -when  hii 
excesses  became  mwe  frequent,  and  his  treatment  of  her  dnring  their 
continuance  unusually  ferocious,  she  has  turned  upon  him,  and  more  than 
once  taught  him  a  lesson^  by  way  of  retaliation,  that  made  him  respect 
both  her  spirit  and  her  strength,  until  time  and  intoxication  blotted  from 
his  memory  the  effects  of  the  chastisement." 

<<  Then,  father,"  said  Miss  Butler,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and 
speaking  with  great  earnestness,  *'  from  these  facts  you  would  lead  ns  to 
the  supposition,  that  in  some  moment  of  phrenzied  irritation,  produced  by 
excessive  brutality,  it  may  have  been  the  wretched  wife  who*' 

^<  Helen,  Helen,"  interrupted  Mr.  Butler,  <*  I  lead  to  no  supposition  of 
the  kind ;  all  is  as  yet  mystery  and  doubt,  and  to  whom  the  enormity  of 
the  guilt  can  be  finally  traced  no  human  being  can  conjecture.  One  thing 
however  is  pretty  evident,  Helen — for  we  may  speak  of  it  amongst  our- 
selves— all  the  persons  connected  with  this  transaction,  from  first  to  last, 
with  the  exception  of  poor  dear  Charles  himself,  are  of  the  very  worst 
description  of  character,  and  of  the  most  depraved  and  vitiated  habits  of 
life,  taking  them  in  a  glance,  from  the  debauched  and  profligate  soldier  to 
the  accursed  Hag  of  the  Inn " 

"  Ugh,  ugh,  she  is  nearer  to  you  than  you  think,  though  she  seems  far 
enough  from  your  good  word  this  evening,"  croaked  the  voice  of  Cauth- 
leen,  in  tones  that  made  them  both  spring  from  their  seats,  and  Miss 
Butler  to  utter  a  slight  cry  of  terror,  as  she  sprung  to  her  father's  side. 

Looking  before  them,  they  beheld  the  crooked  form  of  the  wretched 
creature,  supported  by  a  stick  on  which  she  leaned  both  her  hands,  stand- 
ing some  paces  within  the  door,  the  hood  of  her  cloak  thrown  partially 
back,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  her  wrinkled  features,  and  her  beady 
grey  eye,  as  I  before  remarked,  still  so  bright  and  piercing  amidst  the 
wreck  of  all  around  it. 

A  servant  at  the  moment  entered. 

"  How  comes  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  angrily,  "  that  you  permit  us  to 
be  thus  intruded  upon  at  this  hour  of  the  night  ?** 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  "  she  pressed  me  so  earnestly  to  deli- 
ver this  soiled  piece  of  paper  to  your  honour,  and  said  a  valuable  life  so 
much  depended  upon  it,   that  I  could  not  refuse  her ;  and  while  I  went 
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for  a  salver  on  which  to  bring  it,  it  appears  she  made  her  way  to  your 
presence  herself." 

Mr.  Batler  took  the  paper  with  some  snapicion,  and  hesitating  to  open 
it>  looked  to  the  hag,  as  it  were  for  some  further  explanation.  She  eyed 
him  for  a  moment  steadfastly,  then,  totally  regardless  of  the  presence  in 
which  she  stood,  raised  and  struck  her  crutch  to  the  ground  with  impa- 
tience, and,  almost  at  the  shrillest  pitch  of  her  voice,  said, 

^'  Ugh,  ugh,  open  it,  read  it,  will  ye ;  sure  it  has  not  teeth  to  bite,  nor 
claws  to  tear.  Ugh,  it  is  little  I*d  trouble  your  carpetted  floor,  but  for  the 
sake  of  him  whom  ye,  and  more  than  ye,  would  go  far  enough  to  save 
to*night«'' 

'<  Ha !"  sidd  Mr.  Butler,  opening  the  paper,  and  reading  it  with  atten- 
tion, and  after  its  perusal  adding,  <<  then  you  know  and  come  to  serve 
Mr.  Macklin  ?" 

'<  Know  him,"  answered  the  Hag ;  <<  Ugh,  iss,  from  the  time  he  was  a 
curled  urchin,  the  darling  of  the  whole  parish,  till  the  evening  I  saw  him 
in  the  worse  than  thieves*  den,  and  told  him  of  a  gallows  tree  and  a 
hangman's  gripe,  that  I  might  warn  him,  il  I  could,  from  his  journey 
that  night.  Ugh,  iss  indeed,  for  I  knew  that  human  devils  would  be 
busy  with  their  work  of  hell  in  its  darkness.  Ugh,  ugh,  that  he  had 
minded  me,  and  it  would  never  have  come  to  this." 

For  a  moment  or  so  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  upon  her  crutch,  with 

her  usual  low  moaning  sound,  but  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  addressed 

Mr.  Butler. 

"  But,  sir,  you  must  be  stirring  about  him ;  you  must  leave  this  warm 

room  this  minute,  and  facing  the  howling  night-wind  and  the  bitter  rain, 

as  I  have  done,  go  to  the  head-inn  of  this  place,  and  get  a  seat  at  the 

table  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fire-place,  where  five  gentlemen  are 

sitting ;  and  when  there,  if  you  use  ears  and  tongue  properly,  you  will 

hear  much  that  may  afiect  to-morrow's  fortune." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  this — how  can  a  person 
of  your  description  be  aware  of  the  conversation  that  is  passing  within  a 
room  you  could  never  enter  ?"  demanded  Mr.  Butler. 

'<  Ugh,  ugh,  Cauthleen  Bhu,  accursed  as  she  is,  has  means  of  knowing 
and  hearing  things  ye  little  know,"  replied  the  hag.  "But  least  ye  delay 
longer,  listen  to  this.  At  that  table  are  two  men  seated  who  know  every 
inch  of  that  ground  for  miles  on  every  side,  and  one  of  'em  a  while  ago 
said — *  No  one,  drunk  or  sober,  could  stray  fifty  yards  towards  the  house, 
in  the  direction  the  soldier  has  sworn  to,  and  be  a  living  man  for  half  the 
distance ;'  and  moreover,  are  ready  to  swear,  to  their  belief,  he  never 
(mdd  be  present  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  if  he  had  not  a  purpose  of 
his  own,  and  was  not  guided  there  by  one  who  knew  the  way  right  well." 

"  This  is  indeed  important,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "  such  evidence  might 
help  to  shake  his  direct  testimony  materially.  I  will  go  at  once,  and  en- 
deavour to  secure  them  as  witnesses.  But,  Helen  dear,  what  is  to  become 
of  you  ?  Will  you  seek  some  rest,  love  ?" 
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Ere  his  daughter  could  replj,  Canthleen  stepping  forward*  and  attempt- 
ing something  like  a  courteous  inclination  of  her  stiffened  frame,  said  in 
a  softer  tone  than  we  have  yet  heard  her  utter — 

''  If  the  young  and  the  beautiful  will  not  be  afraid  to  stay  a  little  witli 
the  aged  and  the  crippled,  she  may  hear  much  of  the  eariy  fortunes  and 
friends  of  him  she  loves  so  truly." 

"Will  you  permit  her,  father?"  asked  Miss  Butler.  "For  my  own 
party  from  what  she  has  said,  I  am  most  anxious  for  the  teiea  teU,  strange 
a  one  as  it  will  doubtless  prove." 

'*  As  yon  please,  darling,  if  you  have  courage  for  the  undertaking/ 
answered  her  fond  parent,  kissing  her  cheek  tenderly ;  and  then,  wrap- 
ping himself  in  his  cloak,  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  on  his  mission,  ex- 
claiming, "  now  for  the  discovery." 

To  explain  Cauthleen*s  somewhat  singular  appearance  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Butler,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  as  she  sat,  or  rather  croached  by 
the  kitchen  fire  of  the  inn  in  question,  where  she  was  always  a  welcome 
guest,  one  of  the  waiters,  who  had  heard  the  observation  she  mentioned, 
told  it  aloud;  and  at  once  seeing  its  value,  she  determined  in  spite  of  the 
wild  tempestuous  night,  to  communicate  it  to  some  of  his  friends.  A  few 
inquiries,  made  with  her  usual  keenness  and  effect,  soon  bronght  her  ti» 
the  mansion  of  the  individual  at  present  best  calculated  to  act  upon  the 
information  she  brought ;  and  the  scene  which  occurred  by  her  unex- 
pected presence  in  their  secluded  apartment,  arose  from  her  long-nnrtured 
hatred  and  distrust  of  the  pampered  servants  of  the  rich. 
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Wheo  the  wild  poet's  lUunelike  spirit  soars. 
Ills  lip  the  inspired  song  of  beauty  pours. 
His  rosy  numbers  Mow  without  coutronl 
In  the  harmonioas  language  of  the  soul. 
Enriched  with  lovely  imag*ry,  like  gems 
More  bright  than  Asia's  orient  diadems ; 
And  each  idea  sparkling  like  a  shrine 
With  all  the  radiance  of  a  fire  divine. 
For  him  all  nature's  exquisite— for  he, 
By  his  creative  godlike  faculty. 
Has  made  subservient  to  his  sole  command 
The  calm,  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  the  grand. 
Then  view  the  poet  when  the  muse  inspires 
His  joyous  bosom  with  her  'trancing  fires, 
His  head  reclined  on  fancy's  vivid  wing. 

Half  wakened  and  half  languishing. 

With  all  his  sweet  imagining; 
His  pensive,  clear,  illuminated  eye. 
So  raisett  to  that  pure  empyrean  sky 

To  which  his  soul  is  borne  away 

By  the  illusions  of  his  lay. 

And  then  wc  say,  oh  1  surely  this 

la  the  meridian  of  all  bliss. 

But  pause  a  moment— look  upon 

The  heart  where  all  this  glory  shone; 

Behold  the  devastation  there — 

Of  passion— misery— despair ; 

The  wreck,  the  whirlwind,  rage,  and  storm— 
Now  chiUed  with  torpor— now  with  frenzy  warm, 

As  his  acute  sensations  show 
The  deep,  the  desperate  energy  of  woe ; 

The  flush  of  wrath— the  weight  of  sadneot 

The  pang  of  grief— the  rush  of  madness ; 


Each  feeling  panting  in  tiie  fkngs  tiiat  riTe, 

Each  tortured  fibre  sensibly  alive ; 

So  keen,  so  finely  organized,  that  na/of^t 

But  anguished  genius  is  so  deeply  wrottgM: 

In  every  pulse  a  fatal  stroke  is  giveiip 

And  every  vein  is  violenUy  riven ; 

A  thonaand  wcmnds  elRue  their  livinif  gORW 

And  every  moment  is  inflicting  more. 


And  this  the  heart  the  world 

To  be  a  very  b^wer  of  rosea ; 

And  thia  1h  he  the  world  infers 

More  blest  than  common 

Let  them  hia  mind's  interior  »ee. 

How  blest  are  those— how  wieteted  htm 

Thus  hia  aweet  verse  of  extacy 

Breathes  half  the  sigh  of  agony. 

Yet  there  ia  still  one  hope  to  c3&cer» 
He  ia  not  long  a  dweller  here. 
A  poet'a  life  ia  aad  and  brief. 
Abridged  by  passion,  love,  or  grief; 
For  even  hia  serial  form  appeara 
Unmeet  for  longitude  of  years ; 
And  like  his  soul,  not  organized 
For  earth,  'tis  too  much  snbtiUzeif, 
And  therefore  early  fades  away. 
Exotic-like,  of  premature  decay. 
And  then  the  world  doth  eagerly  autanifv 
The  wild  effhsiona  of  his  broken  lyre, 
Givea  him  a  tomb  descriptive  or  aagut— 
A  Uurel  chaplet,  and  %  marble  boat. 
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WHO  ABE  THE  AFGHANS?   AND  WHY  SHOULD  IRISHMEN 

FIGHT  WITH  THEM? 

INTRODUCTION.  .       ^ 

Late  events  Iiave  made  these  two  questions,  and  the  answers  to  them, 
interesting  and  important  to  as.  We  must  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  country  and  institutions  of  a  people  from  whom  Eng- 
land has  suffered  a  defeat,  which  maj  turn  out  as  injurious  to  her 
as  Bannockbum,  Patay,  or  Fontenoy,  but  which  no  one  will  rate  as  of 
less  consequence  than  Benburb  or  AlmaniBi  in  her  olden  wars,  or  Preston 
Fans,  Walcheren,  or  New  Orleans  within  the  last  hundred  years.  But  if 
WO  get  a  hint  that  these  victorious  Afghans  were  freemen,  fighting  to 
expel  invaders,  our  pulse  beats  quicker,  visions  pass  before  us,  heroic 
memoiy  whispers  (low,  low,  for  our  tyrants  may  hear,)  ^  Morat  and 
Marathon/'  and  our  whole  soul  melts  with  sympathy  for  <<the  old 
cause," — and — ^yes,  it  must  out — ^we  heave  a  sigh  to  think  that  Ireland  is 
calm — calm  as  the  grave.  How  grand  are  the  words,  **if  there  be 
on  earth  anything  great,  it  is  the  firm  resolve  of  a  people  which  marches, 
under  the  eye  of  God,  to  the  conquest  of  its  rights  incessantly ;  which 
counts  nor  its  wounds,  nor  its  days  without  resting,  nor  nights  without 
sleep,  and  which  says  <  what  of  these  things  ?  what  of  these  things  ? — jus- 
tice and  liberty  are  worth  far  weightier  labours.' "  And  again,  ^  when  he 
looks  upon  the  enslaved  nations,  and  sees  that  each  strove  to  break 
its  own  chains,  but  could  not ;  and  at  length  they  began  to  look  on  one 
another  with  great  pity,  and  love  moving  in  them,  they  said,  '  we  have 
all  the  same  thought ;  why  have  we  not  all  one  heart  ?  Are  we  not  all 
the  sons  of  the  same  Ood,  and  brethren  of  the  same  Christ  ?  Let  us  save 
each  other  or  die  together !'  And  having  said  this,  they  felt  in  them  a 
divine  strength,  and  I  heard  their  chains  snap,  and  they  fought  for 
BIX  days  with  those  who  had  enchained  them,  and  the  sixth  day  they 
were  conquerors,  and  the  seventh  was  a  day  of  rest."* 

But  what  of  the  patriot's  hope,  or  the  prophet^s  vision  ?  Who  heeds 
them  ?  Perchance  you,  too,  reader,  can  sneer  coldly  at  all  this  ?  Well, 
well,  we  shall  not  fret  you  with  much  more  of  it;  and  yet  imtil 
the  enslaved  provinces  of  the  great  empires  unite,  (in  sympathies 
at  least),  and  until  those  who  seek  the  independence  of  their  own 
country  sternly  refuse  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  liberties  of  any  other 
country,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  nations.  There  is  (as  was  endeavoured 
to  be  shown  in  this  journal  before)  a  foreign  policy  for  prowneee^ 
and  that  policy  is  a  constant  and  kindly  communion  with  the  small  states 
which  have  preserved  their  freedom,  and  with  the  provinces  which,  like 


*  La  Mcnnais; — Paroles  d*un  Croyant. 
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ourselves,  are  trying  by  arms  or  agitation  to  get  free.    And  if  thii 
be  true,  it  is  a  bloody  fratricide  for  the  Polish  slave  of  Russia  to 
strike  down  the  Circassian  foe  of  Russia ;  and  it  is  a  bloody  fratricide  for 
the  Irish  slave  of  England  to  smite  the  Afghan  foe  of  England.     But 
we  are  loitering  on  the  high  ground;  let   us  come  to  money   and 
taxes.     The  Afghan  war    of   1839  cost  ten  millions  sterling,  and  Sir 
Robert  Feel  has  increased  the  taxes  of  Ireland  half  a  million.     Hie 
Afghan  war  of  1842  will  (U  it  eonfettedj  cost  at  least  twenty  millions, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  next  year  Peel  will  add  another  nuUioo  to 
the  taxes  of  Ireland.      We  call  Feel's  increase  this  year  half  a  millinn, 
for  both  he  and  his  opponents  agree  that  he  has  calculated  the  produce 
of  his  taxes  too  low ;  and  yet,  according  to  his  account,  the  new  taxes  on 
Ireland  must  produce  £410,000  a  year ;  and  it  must  be  noted  too,  that 
this  is  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  the  only  profit  Ireland  has  from 
the  English  connexion.      As  long  as  Irish  provisions  were  admitted  &ee 
into  the  English  market,  while  all  other  foreign  provisions  were  exdoded 
from  it  by  a  prohibitory  tax,  it  is  very  plain  that  all  the  Irish  having 
agricultural  rents  or  capital,  (namely,  the  Irish  gentry  and  large  &nner?) 
shared  with  England  and   Scotland   in  a  monopoly  of  the   Engli^ 
provision  market,  and  received  monopoly  profits  and  rents.    The  diminu- 
tion or  destruction  of  the   provision  duties  may*  therefore  serve  the 
Irish  peasantry  by  making  land  of  less  value,  and  therefore  more  attain- 
able ;  but  every  diminution  in  the  duties  mwt  lessen  the  landIord*s  rents 
and  farmer  B  profits,  that  is,  the  fund  from  which  the  taxes  are  paid. 
Sir  R.  Peel  then  in  this  session,  in  which  he  imposes  half  a  million  new 
taxes  on  Ireland,  passes  a  com  law  and  tariff,  which  will  lessen  the  fund 
from  which  Ireland  can  pay  theae  taxes. 

England  is  embarking  into  a  brutal  crusade  against  the  A%hans; 
her  past  war  with  them  has  involved  «#  as  well  as  her  in  fini^Ti<*;ai  diffi- 
culties, it  has  involved  us  in  half  a  million  new  taxes;  if  she  goes  on  she 
will  involve  us  in  three  times  as  much  next  year.  Does  not  the  coldest 
and  most  prudential  man  then  become  deeply  interested  in  knowing  the 
nature,  reasons,  and  prospects  of  this  war.  And  yet  he  cannot  know 
them,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  people  against  whom  it  is  waged. 

CHAPTBR  X. 

General  Account  of  Afghanistan,  and  InTestigation  of  the  Social  and  Politieal 

Condition  of  the  Afghan  Clans. 

Thb  Afghans  usually    call   themselves  by  the  name  of  their  tribe, 
Ghiiji,  Duranni,  &c.  (as  in  the  Irish  tribes  of  O'Nial,  McCarthy,  and 

*  We  say  "  may/*  for  if  the  land  going  out  of  corn  tillage,  be  thrown  into  pasture, 
(as  it  assuredly  will,  if  the  aristocracy  be  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,)  the  peasantry 
will  not  gain  by  the  change. 
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soforih,)  and  wlieii  they  take  a  ooramoii  aanie  it  is  Foshtuii,  and  their 
eoontxy  they  eall  the  land  of  the  Pnahtim.  We  take  the  words  Afghan 
and  Afghani-Stan  (or  A^han-laad)  from  the  PersianB,  and  tiiese  names 
being  the  most  funiliar,  we  shall  use  them  in  Hiis  article.* 

Afghanistan  lies  between  Persia  and  India,  which  bonnd  it  en 
the  west  and  east.  On  the  sonth  it  is  separated  from  tise  Indian  Ooeatt 
by  the  moimtainons  country  called  Beluch-i-staa,  (the  anoient  Gedrosia) 
wliich  stretches  from  the  month  of  the  Persian  Gnlf  east  to  the  moutlw 
of  the  Indns,  and  on  the  north  it  is  separated  by  the  Hindu  Kusik  or 
Caucasus,  from  the  three  Tartar  kingdoms  of  Khiva  or  Khsrism, 
(anciently  Margiana)  of  Balkh  (a  province  of  Sogdiana  or  Bokhara,)  and 
of  Budokshan;  Balkh  and  Budokshan  being  the  ancient  Bactria.f 
This  country  is,  on  an  average,  six  hundred  miles  wide  from  east 
to  west,  and  five  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  population  is 
perhaps  six  or  seven  millions ;  the  statements  vary,  but  this  seems  about 
tbe  real  number.  Of  the  six  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south, 
two  hundred  on  the  nordi  are  filled  up  with  the  giant  mountains  of 
Hindu  Kush,  containing,  however,  many  rich  though  steep  valleys. 
The  valley  of  the  Cabul  river  is  the  lai^est  of  these.  Of  the  five 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  two  hundred  miles  on  the  east,  or 
Indian  side,  are  also  immense  mountain  regions,  but  their  summits  are 
one-third  less  than  those  on  the  north,  (one  set  being  about  eigh- 
teen thousand,  the  other  about  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  that  is,  one 
five  times,  the  other  three  and  a  half  times  tbe  height  of  M'Gillicuddy's 
Beeks,  our  highest  hills,)  and  besides  numerous  large  valleys,  these 
eastern  mountains  contain  many  table  lands  and  plains  of  great  extent 
and  fertility.  The  range  of  summits  on  the  more  easterly  part  of  this 
district  is  called  the  Solyman  mountains,  that  more  to  the  west  the 
Ghilji  mountains.  As  we  leave  these  northern  and  eastern  mountain 
masses,  and  move  southwest,  the  country  consists  of  low  hills,  with  little 

*  A%han*i-Bta]i  is  occasionally  called  Kborasaan — Eastern  Persia,  and  yet  more 
frequently  Cabul,  from  the  name  of  the  capital  city.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  a  in  these  Eastern  names  is  generally  pronounced  broad,  somewhat  like  the  a 
in  father ;  and  i,  when  emphatic,  like  the  continental  i  long,  or  English  ee.  The  u  also 
is  mostly  emphatic,  and  approaches  in  sound  the  English  oo  in  coo,  or  more  nearly  the 
German  u  in  kuh  ;  when  short,  as  in  Zurrah,  KuttuTc,  Kuzzilbash,  &c.  (so  spelt  in  our 
article)  it  is  pronounced  something  like  the  German  ue  short,  or  the  English  t  in  girt, 
and  is  by  sundry  European  dunces  variously  represented  by  the  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  o,  or  u ! 

f  Our  principal  authority  in  this  and  the  next  chi4>ter,  is  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  a 
dear  and  explanatory  work.  A  new  edition,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
lately  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Bumes,  Havelock,  Cooolly,  the  United  Serrioe  Jmir« 
nal,  and  many  other  works,  have  been  carefolly  examined  and  oompared. 

We  assume  that  our  reader  will  follow  our  description  on  a  m^),  otherwise  the 
topographical  details  cannot  be  understood.  There  are  admirable  maps  of  the  conntiy 
to  be  had  for  eight  or  ten  shillings,  and  a  good  one,  that  of  the  Useftil  Knowledgs 
Society,  for  sixpence. 

1842.— Juiix.  2  e 
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gras8»  a  few  clumps  of  bushes,  and  an  odd  tree.  If  an  Irishman  from  tbe 
north  will  recal  the  downs  of  Meath,  Cavan,  and  Monaghan,  taking  cut 
to  wither  off  most  of  the  grass  by  a  burning  sun  and  a  desert  wind,  be 
may  have  some  notion  of  what  we  mean.  We  hardly  know  vhot 
to  send  a  southern  (a  native  of  a  land  of  plains  and  mountains)  to  look 
i(x  a  parallel ;  perhaps  if  the  country  round  Castle  Island,  lascarrol,  or 
Urlingford  were  parched  up,  it  might  answer.*  Keeping  sdll  further 
to  the  south-west,  these  hills  become  few  and  small,  and  at  last  sink  ick* 
a  naked  desert,  being  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Great  Persian  Deseit. 
The  part  of  this  desert  within  the  Afghan  boundary  is  called  Seistu. 
once  a  fertile  land,  and  holding  an  important  place  in  Peroan  tai 
Afghan  history.  Rising  near  the  city  of  Cabul,  where  the  nortken 
and  eastern  mountains  join,  the  river  Helmund  flows  in  a  south-westeih 
course,  through  the  bleak  dowi^  we  have  just  been  describiiigt  untii 
it  enters  Lake  Zurrah  in  Seistan,  a  brackish  lake  about  one  hnndiedud 
fifty  miles  round.  The  Helmund,  its  tributaries,  and  Lake  Zurrak  t^ 
are  fringed  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  banks  by  fields  of  exceeding  ricii- 
ness ;  but  beyond  these  are  the  hillocks  and  flats  of  scanty  herbage  tbtt 
we  have  mentioned.  Turn  we  now  to  the  political  oi^ganiaation  of  tiir 
Afghan  clans. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  native  of  these  kingdoms  understand  the  stil^'t 
the  oriental  tribes.  The  shallow  and  declamatory  writings  of  the  Eof- 
lish  and  French  liberals,  during  the  last  centuiy,  have  so  cramped  ffi-i 
crookened  the  minds  of  the  reading  classes,  that  they  cannot  imagine  a 
arbitrary  ruler  without  the  destruction  of  all  individual  liberty ;  and  tkf 
infer  anarchy  from  the  absence  of  long  codes  and  exact  forms.  Ham 
got  up  some  metaphysical  definitions  of  liberty,  slavery,  and  soforth,  ^ 
judge  the  world  by  cant  definitions.!  But  people  are  beginning  to  kdk 
more  to  facts,  and  they  find  that  under  the  Turkish  despotism  there  r 
municipal  corporations  in  every  town  managed  for  and  by  the  Chnstiis^ 
that  taxes  are  low  and  fixed,  and  trade  freer  than  among  the  Chri^ 
tians.  They  find  the  same  municipal  system  in  every  Indian  Tillage. 
and  that  this  village  system,  with  all  its  freedom,  its  self-govemmect, 
and  immunities,  was  hahituaUy  respected  by  eveiy  invader,  saretbe 
unsparing  English.  They  find  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Per^a 
belonging  to  independent  hordes,  each  of  which  had  an  internal  deoo- 

•  If  any  one  bo  angry  with  us  for  bringing  Muuster  and  Cabul  together.  '»^ 
humbly  beg  to  shelter  ourseWes  under  the  example  of  "the  conquering  Lri 
Keane,"  *'  Baron  Keane  of  Ghuzni  in  Afghanistan,  and  Cappoquin  in  the  covaij  ^ 
Waterford."  Scipio  AfHcanus,  Junot  Duke  of  Abrantes,  and  Keane  I^  « 
Ghuzni,  form  a  pedigree,  or  deacenlf  of  conquerors  bearing  foreign  titles ! 

t  To  do  the  French  justice,  the  reign  of  guess  politics  was  shorter  an<I  "^ 
interrupted  in  France  than  in  England, — Montesquieu's  boolc  first,  and  tiien  the  ^o""!* 
aiasm  about  the  middle-age  history,  protected  France.  But  England  Derer  /'^^ 
ffotea  history,  and  her  political  classics,  such  as  Sydney's  and  Bentbam's  bookSi  ^^ 
legitimate  successors  to  the  scholastic  folios  of  the  middle  ages. 


\ 
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cratic  constituliony  and  paid  only  a  light  tax  and  military  senrioe  id 
shah.  Andy  looking  nearer  home,  it  turns  out  that  up  to  the  seventeenth 
eentmy  the  kings  of  France  were  less  absolute  than  the  kings  of  England, 
(to  sa J  nothing  of  the  restraints  imposed  afterwards  bj  the  five  courts  or 
parliaments,)  and  that  Spain,  instead  of  being  one  kingdom  under  a 
despot^  consisted  of  a  number  of  kingdoms  very  little  more  united  than 
before  Ferdinand  married  Isabella;  many  of  these  kingdoms  possessing 
considerable  freedom  and  self-government ;  and  lastly,  people  are  begin- 
ning to  think  <<tbe  legion*'  was  very  badly  employed  in  shooting  the 
Basques,  a  nation  engaged  (albeit  under  the  leadership  of  a  tyrant's 
brother)  in  defending  one  of  the  oldest  free  constitutions  in  Europe.* 

Few  things  tend  so  much  to  preserve  local  government,  and  with  it, 
energy,  genius,  and  valour,  as  the  difficulty  of  communication.  Hence  it 
is  that  mountaineers  remain  in  small  clans  or  cantons ;  and  albeit  a  great 
conqueror  may  render  them  tributary,  no  power  can  subdue  their  spirit, 
or  break  down  their  manners  to  the  level  of  surrounding  people.  Desert 
regions  may  equally  guard  against  conquest,  (as  we  see  in  Arabia, 
Tartary,  and  Africa,)  but  not  equally  against  assimilation.  The  two 
Americas  also  illustrate  this,  and  will  illustrate  it  more.  Even  now,  in 
ihe  deserts  and  mountains  of  each,  equestrian  tribes  are  learning  a  degree 
of  skill  and  hardihood,  and  a  facility  of  combination,  which  will  yet  check 
the  tide  of  European  emigration  in  North  America,  driving  it  back 
on  the  Eastern  States ;  and  in  South  America,  confining  the  Spaniards  to 
a  few  coast-towns. 

The  Afghans  have  tome  political  combinations  which  are  permanent; 
these  ^are  the  unions  into  villages  and  dans :  othen^  which  are  uncertain 
or  oeeaiional;  such  are  the  unions  into  great  tribes  or  into  one  nation. 
Each  valley,  or  often  each  village,  has  its  own  chief,  and  all  the 
other  components,  military  and  civil,  of  a  nation.  Generally,  however, 
a  few  of  those  villages  (besides  the  internal  government  of  each)  have  a 
common  government,  consisting  of  a  council  formed  of  the  heads  of  each 
village,  and  presided  over  by  a  khan,  who  is  elected  for  his  merits  out  of 
the  noblest  family  among  them  all.  This  combination  is  called  an 
tdtu  or  house,  and  is  general  in  Afghanistan.  The  next  stage  is  a 
combination  which  is  often  more  nominal  than  real,  and  usually  precari- 
ous ;  this  is  the  combination  called  a  khail  or  clan,  the  chief  of  which  has 
usually  little  power  except  in  war.  Among  the  ruder  Afghans  indeed, 
the  khail  or  clan  is  little  more  than  a  name ;  with  others,  the  tie  is  strong. 
Thus,  the  Barukzye  khail  or  clan,  the  strongest  of  all,  containing  some 
forty  thousand  families,  has  held  together  in  peace  and  war  for  a  long 
period.    Dost  Mohammed  was  the  head  of  this  family. 

*  The  energy  of  the  Basques  in  their  homely  cause  was,  we  admit,  grievously  abused 
lo  support  despotic  principles.  Howerer,  if  the  Regent,  while  he  firmly  quells  the 
selfish  and  superstitious  factions,  will  cherish  the  local  institutions  and  provincial  im- 
munities of  Spun,  he  may  bid  defiance  to  all  his  enemies,  and  make  his  country 
an  example  and  instrument  of  general  liberty. 
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The  Ehybersy  Kuttnks,  &c.  ore  khails,  conosting  of  many  nhnes. 
Kext  above  the  khail»  or  clan,  is  the  tribe.  The  tribe  owes  its  origiB, 
'  either  to  a  supposed  common  descent,  aided  by  neighboaTliood  sod 
similar  institutions,  as  among  the  Duranis,  or  to  a  formal  conledeni- 
tion.  This  sort  of  confederation,  when  volmitarj,  is  called  Chmdi.* 
Defence  against  invaders  is  the  usual  origin  of  it.  Such  were  tlie 
Berduranis,  t^gundi^  or  confederation  of  the  Eusofzyes,  KfajberSy  and 
many  other  clans. 

Above  all  these  is  the  monarchy.  This  is  a  supremacy  and  imperial 
power  exercised  by  the  chief  of  the  ruling  tribe.  Thus,  in  the  b^huiing 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Ghilji  tribe  had  fought  its  way  to  ttiis 
supremacy;  but  since  1747  the  Duranis  have  conquered  it  from  fliem. 

A  particular  instance  may  explain  these  successive  degrees  of  gorem- 
ment. 

The  ulus,  or  house,  of  Suddo-zye  consists  of  a  few  viOages.  From 
this  house  the  shah  of  Afghanistan  was  chosen,  from  the  coronation  of 
Ahmed  in  1747,  to  that  of  Shah  Eyub  in  1818,  when  Shah  Soojah  was 
last  expelled ;  since  then  the  empire  has  been  broken  up,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently explain. 

This  vlu»  of  Suddo-zye  is  one  of  many  uluses,  combined  in  the  khidl  or 
clan  of  Popil-zye.'l' 

Again,  this  clan  of  Popilzye  is  one  of  the  nine  clans  of  the  trike  of 
the  Duranis.  The  members  of  a  clan  or  tribe  have  more  knowledge 
of  each  other,  more  similarity,  and  more  willingness  to  unite  in  war, 
than  the  members  of  another  clan  or  tribe ;  and  therefore  it  is  tiiat  in 
the  great  historical  events  of  the  country,  the  tribes  and  dans  attract 
attention.  But  in  the  every  day  life  of  the  Afghans,  the  clan  and  tribe 
seldom  figure,  and  therefore  we  may  almost  forget  them  for  onr  present 
purpose. 

The  central  or  imperial  government  of  the  Afghans  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting in  relation  to  their  history.  The  powers  of  the  Suddozye  empercH^ 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads. 

1st.  The  right  to  raise  and  command  the  standing  army  and  militia; 
2d.  taxation ;  3d.  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  appointment  of 
fudges. 

The  army  of  Cabul  consisted  of  the  Shah's  body-guaids,  (Gfaolami 
Shah)  13,(K)0  cavalry.  One-third  of  this  corps  were  Persians  or  Ka»- 
zilbashes,}    recruited    from  a  number  of  Persian  families   settled  ia 

*  The  Bame  term  is  applied  to  small  clubs  for  mutual  aid  in  peace  and  war,  and  eTea 
to  adopted  brotherhood,  a  tie  still  yery  common  in  the  East,  though  it  has  ^rom  rare 
in  Europe. 

t  The  word  zye  (pronounced  zehee)  is  like  the  Irish  Mac,  and  ugnifiea  the  son  or 
sons  of. 

X  Red  heads,  a  name  given  in  Persia  to  the  Khorassan  soldiers  on^acccwnt  of  th«r 
red  caps.  A  similar  name  was  that  of  the  Chapelgorris,  the  famous  rifle  reghneul  ia 
Don  Carlos'  serrice.  Talking  of  these  things,  we  strongly  reconmiend  Mr.  Fraser  s 
novel,  The  Kn»ilbasb,*to  our  readers,  as  a  brilliant  picture  of  manners  among  the 
oriental  tribes. 
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CaboL  These  are  the  EiuzUbashes  who  figured  vx  the  aitaeha  on 
£lphiii8toae's  besieged  anny  last  December.  These  guards,  and  an 
ariiUmy  oorps  of  800  men,  were  the  only  troops  always  receiving  pay. 
The  IHirani  tribe  were  booad  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands  to  furnish 
12»000  cavalry.  These  Duranis  were  oiffic^:«d  by  their  own  khans, 
and  aach  of  them  when  on  duty  received  pay  of  about  £20  a  year. 

The  IJ^ani  were  an  infantry  militia  amounting  to  about  20,000.  On 
active  service  they  received  pay,  but  it  was  small,  the  village  from  which 
each  man  was  sent  contributiDg  to  his  suj^rt.  These  were  the  ordinary 
troops,  but  among  his  warlike  tribes  an  Afghan  shah  could  raise  aa 
many  soldiers  as  he  could  support  by  pay,  or  plunder.  The  Uhisi,  or 
Tiaiiig  of  the  Uluais,  is  a  levy  ^  nuuse,  when  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  marched  under  his  khan.  This  levy « of  course,  never  could 
sacceed  except  in  a  great  national  crisb ;  then  it  would  be  spontaneous^ 
There  was  an  Ulusi  in  most  of  the  eastern  tribes  last  autumn ;  accord-* 
log  to  the  latest  accounts,  it  promised  to  beec^ne  universal.  The  amount 
of  the  troqps  und^  the  Barukzye  chiefs  we  shall  mention  when  we  come 
to  the  invasion  of  1839* 

The  revenue  arose,  fifst,  firom  a  land  tax  of  about  ten  per  cent  on  the 
produce  of  eadi  hokHag;  2nd,  the  royal  demesnes;  3d,  customs^  or  dutiea 
upon  imports  or  exports ;  4th,  commutation  money  from  the  villages  which 
neglected  to  send  tiieir  proportion  of  troops.  All  these  sources  of  revenue 
united,  were  less  than  the  tribute  received  firom  th^  provinces  on  the 
Indus,  and  from  Kashmere,  when  these  dependencies  were  not  in  revdlt, 
as  frequently  happened.  Three  millions  is  said  to  have  been  the  usual 
revenue  of  the  Shah  of  GabuL 

Besides  hia  Qrand  Yizi^,  who  was  both  premier  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  king's  cabinet  consisted  of  the  great  military  and  religious 
dignitaries.  The  whole  empire  used  to  be  divided  into  eighteen  parts,  each 
governed  by  a  $irdar ;  nine  of  these  were  the  conquered  provinces,  and 
in  each  of  them  the  sirdar  resided,  and  appointed  the  aftsrir,  or  judges, 
administered  the  revenue,  and  ruled  the  garriscming  army.  The  other 
nine  were  Afghan  districts,  the  sirdars  of  which  were  non-resident, 
collected  the  revenue  through  the  khans  of  each  Ulus,  and  occasionally 
named  a  cazi,  or  judge.  In  fact,  save  in  the  cities  and  conquered 
provinces,  the  king's  officers  had  little  power. 

The  shah,  though  head  of  the  church,  interfered  little  with  it.  The 
appointment  of  the  Mulah  Bashi,  the  President  of  the  Ulema,  (synod 
or  convocation),  and  two  or  three  other  great  religious  officers,  and  the 
patrcmage  of  appointing  eazis,  or  judges,  who  are  always  priests,  gave 
him,  however,  some  controul. 

The  government  of  the  Ulus  demands  more  attention,  because  it  is 
the  most  permanent  and  influential  political  relation  existing  among  the 
Afghans^  As  great  varieties  exist  in  it,  of  course  we  cannot  give  a 
general  description  applicable  to  the  foot  of  every  particular  Ulus,  but 
we  shall  state  the  usual  form.    Every  village  has  a  council  of  elders,  and 
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a  headman.  The  headman  is  elected  bj  the  men  of  the  village,  from  Hbs 
principal  or  head  family.*  The  headmen  of  all  the  villages  in  an  Ulos 
constitate  ihejirga  of  the  TJlos.  The  khan  of  an  Ulna  is  nsuallj  eleeted 
by  the  jii^ga*  Where  the  royal  government  was  strong,  it  used  to 
select  the  khan,  but  even  then,  he  was  always  chosen  from  the  chief- 
tain family.  This  jirga  is  a  senate,  whose  decrees  regnlate  the  move- 
ments and  conduct  the  confederacies,  supplies,  and  expeditlona  of  the 
Ulus  in  peace  and  war.  It  is  also  a  court  of  justice,  arbitrating  on 
disputes^  and  iometimet  enforcing  punishments.  This  jirga,  then,  is  a 
legislature,  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  council  of  war. 

The  khan  not  only  has  a  voice  in  the  jirga,  but  he  holds  the  executive 
power.  In  war,  he  commands ;  in  peace,  he  represents  tiie  Ulus  to  the 
sovereign,  the  ally,  and  the  stranger.  He  carries  into  effect  the  orders  of 
the  jirga,  and  of  the  cazi,  or  king's  judge,  wherever  that  officer  exists^ 
The  revenue  of  the  khan  arises  from  his  family  possessions.  He  receives 
a  khan's  share  of  plunder,  and  of  the  customs  levied  on  merchants^  and 
in  some  cases  he  is  allowed  a  small  tax  on  the  land  of  the  Uloses. 

Officers  and  bodies  similar  to  the  khan  and  jirga  of  the  Ulus  exist 
in  the  village, — ^headman  and  elders;  and  where  the  connection  into  khaih 
or  clans  is  real,  the  ruling  powers  are  a  khan  and  jirga,  chosen  in  a  VikB 
manner. 

This  is  a  sort  of  model  of  their  constitution ;  but  sometimes  the  khan  is 
a  mere  cypher  in  the  jiiga ;  often  the  representation  in  that  body  is  oa- 
equal  and  pactial,  and  in  some  rare  cases  the  khan  governs  without  any 
regular  jirga.  Great  emergencies  in  war,  or  the  splitting  off  of  villages 
or  many  families  from  the  Ulus,  leads  at  times  to  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  as  in  that  greatest  of  the  Uluses  of  Latium,  the  RnTtM^wiy 

The  attachment  of  the  people  is  to  their  village,  or  Ulus,  more  than 
to  the  khan ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  power  and  constitution  of  the  jirg% 
serve  to  distinguish  the  Afghan  polity  from  that  of  the  Scotch  chuis  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  which  it  has  been  compared.  In- 
deed, Ireland,  under  her  supreme  monarch,  her  pentarchy  of  lesser  kingi^ 
and  her  greater  and  lesser  clans,  would  affoi^  more  likeness-t    Thi 

*  Denizens  (hamsayehs)  have  no  votes ;  they  must  rest  on  what  Edmund  Bvrfce 
calls  "  virtual  representation,**  namely,  by  those  whose  clients  they  are.  In  «  few 
tribes,  where  the  denizens  are  numerous,  they  have  votes  like  the  hereditary 
tribesmen. 

t  We  have  heard  the  supremacy  of  the  Duranis  compared  with  that  of  the  0*Ntab; 
but  the  former  has  existed  a  short  time,  and  has  been  very  decided — tlie  latter 
lasted  long,  and  was  seldom  more  than  nominaL  The  similarity  of  the  A^han  to 
the  Irish  character  is  great.  It  is  visible  in  their  clannish  patriotism ;  in  their  refi* 
gions  habits,  and  when  ceasing  to  be  orthodox,  in  thmr  adopting  the  enlarged  pfaiiaa^ 
thropy  of  the  SufBs,  or  Rationalists,  rather  than  the  dogmas  of  another  sect ;  hi  their 
romantic  attachment  to  women ;  in  their  excitable  and  warlike  temperament ;  in  their 
passion  for  independence,  their  respect  for  age,  and  their  restless  and  adTentaroos 
spirit.  "But  these,"  some  Englishman  will  say,  "are  the  qualities  of  baihariaos^'* 
If  io»  may  we  continue  barbarous  I 
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^undis,  or  confederacies,  and  councils  of  the  Afghans  will  suggest  to 
the  reader  Swisserland,  and  numhers  of  other  European  confederacies^ 
as  well  as  the  Amphictyons  of  Greec^  and  the  Fanathenaion  of  the 
Athenians.  The  succession  of  parish,  county,  and  kingdom  in  England, 
and  of  the  township,  county,  state,  and  fedenJ  government  in  America, 
offer  a  fainter  resemblance,  yet  one  worth  noticing.  * 

We  have  said  that  the  khan  appointed  cazis  or  judges,  who  had  little 
authority  save  in  the  towns.  These  cazis  (as  among  all  Mohammedan 
nations)  are  Mulahs,  (priests).  The  Koran  and  the  commentaries 
form  together  the  Shirra,  or  Moslem  law.  One  of  the  best  ideas  a 
native  of  Christendom  can  get  of  Moslem  justice,  is  to  suppose  the  clergy 
thoroughly  national  and  well  educated ;  and  that  from  this  body  are  ap- 
pointed judges,  who  would  decide  according  to  the  Bible  and  the  canons 
of  the  church,  the  civil  authorities  being  bound  to  execute  the  orders  and 
decrees  of  these  ecclesiastical  courts. 

But  besides  the  Koran  and  the  cazis,  the  Afghans  have  another  code, 
and  different  tribunals.  The  jirgas  are  the  tribunals.  The  code  is 
the  customary  or  common  law  of  the  country,  called  Pushtunwulli» 
the  law  of  the  Pushtun.  The  first  principle  of  it,  (as  of  the  Jewish  and 
Saxon  laws),  is  retaliation :  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  an  ox  for  an  ox,  are 
their  rules  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  But  this  principle  is  modified  in 
most  tribes,  by  the  interference  of  the  jirga,  assisted  by  mulahs.  The 
arbitrations  of  the  jirga  are  instantly  submitted  to,  save  by  powerful 
chiefs ;  f  such  is  the  force  of  opinion.  Crimes  of  violence  are  of  course 
conunon.  A  murderer  generally  flies ;  but,  if  not,  instead  of  disputing 
the  guilt,  he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  injured  family,  begging  compassion. 
The  jirgas  have  therefore  rather  to  apportion  compensation,  than  to 
ascertain  guilt.  A  recusant  to  their  authority  is,  in  some  tribes,  excom- 
municated by  the  mulahs,  expelled  from  the  tribe,  and  his  property  is 
confiscated ;  in  others  he  is  judged  in  his  absence,  and  judgment  given 
and  enforced.  **  On  the  whole/'  says  Elphinstone,  "  these  judicial  jirgas 
are  useful  institutions.  In  most  cases  they  conduct  themselves  with 
tolerable  impartiality,  although  they  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  fiiendship  and  enmity,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  be  acces- 
sible to  solicitation,  and  even  to  corruption.    One  naturally  imagines  their 

*  There  is  another  community  of  Ajuatic  mountaineers  to  whom  the  Afghans  bear 
a  closer  resemblance  in  most  tilings,  than  does  any  one  nation  on  earth  to  another--4he 
Circassians.  In  land,  faith,  and  organization,  the  resemblance  was  always  remarkable ; 
if  the  Afghans  enntinme  to  dispose  of  a  couple  of  EnglUk  armies  annually,  as  the  Cir- 
cassians manage  to  do  with  the  Russians,  the  likeness  will  be  completer.  Some  of 
those  days  we  shall  hare  much  to  say  of  these  Circassians,  the  Asiatic  Swiss,  and  the 
best  battlers  for  freedom  since  the  pikes  of  Switserland  bore  down  the  Burgundian 
chiralry. 

t  In  an  article  on  Norway,  in  our  April  number,  we  pointed  out  a  return  to  the 
principle  of  local  arbitration  in  that  country.  We  beg  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
denial  of  justice,  and  the  affluence  of  petty  and  cruel  litigation  in  Ireland,  to  turn  over 
In  their  minds  the  difference  between  cheap  law  and  systematic  arbitration. 
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Abates  to  be  tiiiiiiihiioiis  and  disofd^y,  bat  I  umdenbaaA  that  this  is  nx 
often  the  case ;  and  in  some  tribes,  tbe  jirgas  are  reauurkable  for  oider  and 
gravity,  and  for  a  mde  kind  of  eloquence  muek  admired  hj  their  coontiy- 
men." 

The  religions  institutions  of  Cabul  are  much  the  Mune  as  in  cUx^ 
Mohammedan  countries.    The  Mulahs  most  graduate  in  one  of  the  co^ 
leges.     The  leading  Mulahs  constitute  the  Ul^oBa,  or  convoeatiQii  of  tht 
religious  orders.    It  expounds  disputed  laws,  and  delermines  clerical  asd 
legal  ceremonies.      The  Mulahs  are  supported,  some  by  tiia  fees  aid 
salaries  of  their  legal  offices,  others  are  the  imama>  or  secular  {xiesls  d 
Tillages,  and  are  supported  by  a  tithe.     Schools,  tuitkuia,  fanning,  aad 
lastly  alms,  obtained  by  piety  or  intimidation,  mAJntain  the  rest.     In  tl^ 
west  of  Afghanistan,  the  Mulahs  are  poor,  nKNnd,  and  tolerant  ;  in  the 
jirgas  their  counsel  is  welcome,  and  their  influence  often  preTents  tio- 
lence  and  brings  punishment  on  crime.    In  the  east  of  Afjghanistan^  it 
is  not  unusual  to  find  them  sensual  and  insolent.     One  good  thing  abi'u: 
them  all  is,  they  are  to  a  man  national ;  and  the  green  banner  of  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  hands  of  a  priest,  has  often  raised  the  Afghan  tribes  to  the 
defence  of  their  common  country,  rallied  them  when  defeated,  and  W 
Ihem  to  victory.    Not  rarely  have  they  (aad  of  what  venerable  body  maj 
not  the  same  be  said  ?)  abused  popular  credulity  for  purposes  of  intok- 
ranee,  extortion,  and  sedition  ;  yet  they  are  said  to  be  the  nkost  toknst 
cf  the  Mohammedan  priesthoods  in  practice.     £lphinBt(me  ootteeiT€& 
apparently  with  justice,  that  their  moral  preaching,  their  superior  knov- 
ledge,  and  their  exertions  to  preserve  quiet,  make  them,  with  all  their 
fftults,  a  blessing  to  Cabul. 

Education  is  universal,  there  being  a  schoolmaster  in  ecmy  village.  Ht 
is  usually  allowed  a  house  and  farm,  and  receives  a  trifling  stipend  frua 
each  family.  Every  child  begins  to  learn  his  letters  when  fomr  years 
four  months  and  four  days  old,  according  to  Mohammed's  rule ;  but  tk 
after  education  in  the  lower  classes  is  confined  to  the  Kcmm,  and  transla- 
tions of  some  moral  poems  of  Sadi.  The  wealthier  people  learn  sam€ 
Arab  and  Persian  literature.  Those  intended  for  the  chnreh  and  lav 
are  obliged  to  graduate  at  a  college,  where  dogmatic  thec^ogy,  law,  meta- 
physics, logic,  medicine,  and  general  literature  are  taught.  This  coor^ 
lasts  for  many  years.  At  Peshawur  is  the  most  famous  of  these  college* ; 
it  is  frequented  by  many  Indian  and  Tartar  students. 

The  language  of  the  people  is  Pushtu.  Pushtu  has  an  originx 
root,  though  it  contains  some  Persian,  Punjabi,  and  Arabic,  and  manj 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  and  Pehlvi  words.  The  Pushtu  dialects  of  east  and 
west  Afghanistan  differ  about  as  much  as  English  and  Lowland  Scotch. 
The  written  character  is  derived  from  the  Persian.  The  oldest  books  in 
Pushtu  date  back  about  three  hundred  years.  Elphinstone  (voL  i  pp. 
254,  &c.)  gives  some  fine  specimens  of  the  poems  of  Koshal,  khan  of 
the  Kuttuks,  who,  when  his  countrymen  bent  or  broke  before  the  attacki 
«f  Arungzebe,  maintained  his  independence   with  lanee  and  pen.     A 
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Sootchnum  (IHphinBlone)  has  placed  bim  beside  Wallace  in  his  merits 
mnd  his  fortmies.    So  be  ity— 'Us  good  to  people  Olympus^ 

We  print  a  few  lines  of  a  noble  poem,  which  he  wrote  during  his  re* 
tixemrait  among  the  Ensofzyes,  aliter  his  army  had  suffered  a  terrific 
OTerthrow.    He  opens  with  sweet  fresh  images : — 

*'  WhMicfl  has  this  spriniir  appeared  iigaiii, 

HThich  has  made  the  country  all  around  one  rose-garden  ? 

The  anemone  is  there,  the  sweet  herbs,  the  iris,  and  the  basil» 

The  jasmine,  the  daffodil,  the  narcissus,  and  pomegranate  flower. 

The  flowers  of  the  spring  are  of  all  colours. 

But  the  cheek  of  the  red  tulip  glows  most  among  them  alL 

The  maidens  hare  handfuls  of  roses  in  their  bosoms, — 

The  young  men  hare  bunches  of  flowers  ia  their  turbaaa ; 

The  musician  applies  his  bow  to  the  cheganeh. 

And  searches  out  the  melodies  of  every  string.** 


m-m^M^^  own.  wa.va    «rHi>    vskv   au«M««^Aft«o   vr*     «<  *  «^«   T     • 

He  then  changes  the  note,  and  cries, — 


'*  Come,  O  cop  bearer»  bring  me  full,  full  cupa. 

Let  me  be  satiated  with  wine  and  revelry. 

The  A^han  youth  have  reddened  their  hands, 

Aa  the  fidcon  dyes  its  takma  in  the  Mood  of  ita  quarry. 

They  have  made  their  white  sworda  red  with  blood. 

As  a  bed  of  tulips  glowing  in  summer. 

Amil  Khan  and  Ber*  Khan  were  the  heroes, 

Each  emulous  of  the  other. 

They  stained  the  valley  of  Kbyber  with  blood. 

And  poured  the  tumult  of  war  on  to  Cnrrupa — 

Up  to  Currapa,  and  up  to  Bajur.    The  mountains  and  the  plains 

Trembled  as  with  an  earthquake,  again  and  again. 

It  is  now  five  years  that  in  those  quarters 

Every  day  has  been  heard  the  clashing  of  bright  sworda. 

Since  I  left  that  country,  my  heart  is  broke,— 

Am  I  dead,  or  are  those  around  me  dead  ? 

I  call  aloud  for  troops,  'till  I  am  weary. 

But  those  around  me  are  deaf  to  complaiBts  and  reproaches.** 

He  then  recounts  some  of  the  successful  wars,  and  reproaches  the 
Ensofzjes  for  their  apathy,  and  then  warns  them  that — 

"  No  dependance  ean  be  placed  on  the  king. 

For  he  baa  iU  deaigns,  and  ia  false  and  treacherous. 

No  other  Issue  leads  from  this. 

The  Moguls  must  be  destroyed,  or  the  Afghans  undone. 

If  this  be  the  course  of  the  spheres  which  we  see. 

If  it  be  God's  will  that  we  perish,  let  this  be  the  time. 

The  seasons  do  not  always  roll  in  the  same  way ; 

Sometimes  they  suit  the  rose,  sometimes  the  thorn. 

The  time  of  danger  is  the  time  for  honour : 

^Without  honour,  what  would  become  of  the  Afghans  ? 

If  they  harbour  any  other  thought,  it  is  ruin. 

There  is  no  deliverance  but  in  the  sword. 

The  Afghans  are  better  than  the  Moguls  at  the  sword. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  Afghans  were  awakened, 

If  the  ulusea  would  stand  by  each  other, 

would  soon  be  prostrate  before  them.'* 


When  the  reader  recollects  that  this  poem  is  taken  by  chance  from  a 
volume,  and  that  he  sees  it  in  a  rude  and  foreign  dress,  he  will  lurobablj 
think  that  the  Afghans  must  possess  a  national  heroic  poetry,  fit  to  rank 
with  the  Norse  Saga,  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  or  the  ancient  Irish  Ballads. 
Ahmed   Shah,   the   founder   of  the  Durani  monarchy,  wrote  many 
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poeniB  in  the  national  Poshtn  language.  ETery  <me  of  his  snceeasors^ 
including  Zeman  and  Sajah,  were  aathon,  Irat  they  wrote  in  Aiabie 
or  Fenian.  Indeed  the  prevalence  of  Persian,  in  the  royal  courts  of  the 
East,  has  had  the  same  mischieyons  influence  on  the  litermture  and  spirit 
of  India,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara,  as  French  had  in  Glemiany,  HoUaad,  and 
Bussia.  Where  (as  in  these  instances,)  a  foreign  language  has  been  takes 
up  as  a  fashion,  it  can  be  laid  down  by  the  same  power.  Hut  where  the 
foreign  sword  has  imposed  a  foreign  tongue,  nothing  but  natiTC  aims  can 
restore  the  native  language. 

The  majority  of  the  Afghan  tribes  are  nomades,  frequenting  wiih 
their  flocks  the  highlands  in  summer,  and  clustering  in  the  sheltezed 
vales,  or  round  the  castles  of  the  khans  in  winter.  These  tribes  live  in 
tents  of  black  cloth,  lined  with  felt.  The  nomades  always  cultivsle 
some  land,  and  the  tribes  considered  agricultural,  rarely  spend  a  summer 
without  driving  their  little  flodcs  among  the  mountains,  so  that  it  oect- 
sionally  is  hard  to  say  this  tribe  is  pastoral,  and  that  tribe  is  agricnltanL 

There  are  three  principal  tenures  of  land.  Ist^-the  Doranis  hold  bj 
military  service  in  fee ;  2d — the  Ghiljis  and  most  of  the  Eastern  tiibee 
hold  in  absolute  proprietorship.  The  law  of  gavelkind  i»evails  in  hcA 
cases,  and  never  leads  to  excessive  subdivision,  for  when  the  portkm  d 
one  becomes  too  small  for  his  support,  he  gives  it  up  to  his  brother  <r 
sells  it.  Amongst  most  of  the  Berduranis,  the  limd  of  the  ulus  is 
divided  every  year  among  the  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  tU- 
lage  cultivate  in  common. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  in  some  few  tribes  a  good  detl 
of  land  is  let  either  to  middlemen,  who  farm  it  out  again  in  noetayer,  (is 
con-acre,  or  as  quarter  ground)  or  on  leases  for  two  or  five  years,  at  pro- 
pordonal  rents  of  about  a  third  of  the  produce.  Property  in  the  setttei 
country  is  or  was  worth  ten  years  purchase.  Labourers  are  few  ;  thej 
receive  food,  clothing,  and  thirty  rupees  (about  £3  108.)forthe  season.  Lt 
towns  they  get  from  4d.  to  7d.  a  day,  and  this  in  a  conntiy  where  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  of  wheat  cost  one  penny. 

Agricultural  slavery  exists  among  the  Berduranis,  and  in  a  fev 
other  savage  tribes.  The  slaves  are  usually  pagans,  taken  in  war. 
These  serfs  are,  it  is  said,  treated  like  tenants,  having  houses  and  lands 
of  their  own,  labouring  only  during  part  of  the  seed  time  and  harvest 
for  their  masters. 

The  Afghans  have  generally  a  spring  and  autumn  harvest.  Their 
tillage  includes  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  hard  grains  of  wbeil, 
oats,  barley,  maise,  &c.  Green  crops  of  clover  and  turnips  are  conunoo. 
Fallows  are  unknown.  Irrigation  is  carried  on  not  only  by  streams  and 
canals,  but  by  a  sort  of  subterranean  aqueduct  called  Caiizi,  fx«- 
quently  many  miles  in  length;  in  some  instances  thirty  miles  long. 
These  great  works  are  usually  executed  by  rich  individuals,  who  derive 
no  profit  from  them.  They  are  the  result  of  the  maxims  of  the  Koran, 
which  have  made  Asiatic  kings  and  nobles  emp^  their  treasuries  to  fona 
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roadsy  tankg,  and  caravanserais  throaghout  their  native  land,  with  a 
splendid  liberality  seldom,  seen  in  Europe. 

The  Afghans,  like  the  Persians,  plough  with  oxen.  The  Seistanis 
plough  with  camels,  and  the  Imaks  with  horses.  The  agricultural  im- 
plements are  of  the  rudest  kind,  wooden  ploughs,  and  Bobinson  Crusoe 
harrows.  Water  mills,  in  which  the  wheels  are  horizontal,  are  in  gene- 
ral use ;  but  wind  mills,  the  sails  of  which  are  shut  up  in  a  tower,  with 
a  square  opening  in  the  side,  are  sometimes  seen.  The  manufactures  of 
Cabul  are  chiefly  woollens,  felts,  and  leather  for  their  clothes  and  tents. 
They  also  are  skilful  workers  in  iron,  making  their  own  match-locks  and 
spears,  but  their  choice  sabres  and  daggers  are  imported  from  Persia. 
The  Afghans  rarely  engage  in  handicraft,  and  the  mechanical  arts  are 
carried  on  chiefly  by  denizens  of  Indian  or  Tajik  blood. 

The  trade  of  Cabul  is  large,  as  the  communications  of  India  with  Per- 
sia and  Tartary  go  through  it.  The  cities  of  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Kan- 
dahar are  therefore  great  emporiums.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  tke  Lohanis,  a  tribe  whose  native  seats  are  between  the  Solyman 
mountains  and  the  Indus.  Tradii^g  is  of  course  conducted  in  caravans. 
Thes«  Lohanis  bear  a  high  character  for  probity  and  intelligence. 
Their  mercantile  connexions  spread  over  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Lohanis  of  Bombay  received  exact  accounts  of  the  late  occurrences 
in  Cabul,  many  days  before  the  English  government. 

The  national  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  dark  cotton  or  woollen  trow- 
sers,  laced  buskins,  a  shirt  of  chintz  reaching  a  little  below  the  knee;  a 
low  and  showy  cap  of  velvet,  with  a  gold  or  crimson  band ;  a  cloak  of 
sheepskin  or  soft  felt,  and  a  rich  shawl  reund  the  waist.  The  women's 
dress  varies  in  colours  chiefly  from  the  men's. 

The  arms  most  in  esteem  now  are  sabres  and  guns.  Of  guns,  they  use 
either  an  enormous  matchlock,  carrying  balls  of  six  to  the  pound,  and 
flred  from  a  rest,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  carried  like  a  ramrod ;  or  else  a 
firelock  of  a  somewhat  smaller  bore.  The  sabre  is  carried  by  every  one; 
it  is  excellent  in  shape  and  temper.  Cavalry  and  infantry  alike  use  these 
weapons.  The  cavalry  also  carry  a  lance,  which,  in  charging,  they  put 
in  rest  like  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  Elphinstone  and  others  tell 
extraordinary  stories  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Afghan  cavalry.  They 
can  hit  a  six-inch  shield  with  a  matchlock  ball,  when  riding  at  full  speed, 
and  pick  a  coin  off  the  ground  without  checking  their  horse.  This  last 
was  one  of  the  feats  performed  by  Runjit  Singh  at  his  interview  with 
Lord  Auckland.  Pistols  and  daggers  are  also  much  worn,  and  the  Khy- 
bers  carry  a  knife  of  about  three  feet  long.  Shields  and  plate  armour, 
though  still  to  be  met  with,  are  going  out  of  use.  The  most  formidable 
action  of  the  Afghans  is  by  skirmishing  with  their  long  guns  from  the 
cliffs  of  their  defiles.  Such  a  tactic  was  it  that  drove  Wylde  and  his 
seapoys  in  confusion  from  the  Kyber  pass.  The  charge  of  the  Afghan 
infantry  with  the  sabre  is  magnificent.  The  men  are  so  muscular,  active, 
and  fiery,  and  the  weapon  so  admirable,  that  when  led  well  and  evenly 
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to  tlie  charge,  aad  enaUed  to  elofle,  they  ve  an  orenDatck  for  aaj  tzoopa 
armed  with  musket  and  bayonet. 

In  their  family  relations  the  Afghans  aie  saperior  to  mmA  orientals. 
Age  is  reyeienced,  aad  youth  treated  with  care  aad  respect.  Pelygangr 
is  of  course  allowed,  but  in  practice  is  confined  to  the  upper  daiwoi  The 
wife  brings  no  dowry>  but  on  the  oontjmry  is  purchased  from  her  fiuher. 
This  custom  of  making  the  hand  of  the  daughter  a  maiter  of  traffic  witb 
her  parents,  seems  not  to  haye  spoiled  the  hearts  of  the  Afghans.  Thej 
are  kind  and  tolerably  faiUiful  husbands,  and  conaidmng  that  marriages 
are  late,  exc^  in  the  towns,  the  general  numility  is  most  remarkaUo. 
<^  I  am  not  sure,"  says  Elphinstoae,  (red.  1,  p.  243.)  ^  that  ihaie  ia  aaj 
people  in  the  £ast,  except  the  Afghans^  where  I  have  seen  any  trace  ci 
the  sentiment  of  love  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  passkm.  Here  it  ia 
very  prevalent.  Besides  the  numerous  elopements,  the  dangers  of  which 
axe  encountered  for  love,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  pUght  his  fiuth  to  a 
particular  girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote  town,  <Nr  even  to  Indii^  ta 
acquire  the  wealth  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  her  from  her  father." 
Wh^  an  engagement  is  made  with  the  family  ccmsenty  a  Weldi  wiKnag 
generally  takes  place. 

Hospitality  ia  carried  by  them  to  excess,  if  that  be  possible.  Theira 
certainly  exceeds  that  of  any  settled  nation.  To  take  away  his  gaeat 
is  the  greatest  insult  you  can  offer  an  Afghan*  In  every  village  there 
is  a  house  for  strangers,  and  yet  the  people  generally  forestal  it  of 
the  guest*  Even  in  periods  of  famine,  they  try  to  shew  the  sama 
generosity.  That  must  be  an  audacious  demand  indeed,  which  an 
Afj^uin  will  refuse  the  man  who  enters  his  house»  and  sits  in  mourning 
and  fasting  till  his  request  be  granted. 

Nor  is  the  custom  oi  plundering  which  exists  among  so  many  of  them 
at  variance  with  this,  for,  except  among  the  Kybers,  the  preaenee  of  aa 
unarmed  attendant  secures  the  stranger  to  whom  the  safe  passage  haa 
been  promised ;  and  a  man's  deadliest  fee  is  safe  under  his  roo£  ^*  We 
met,"  says  Bumes,  **  some  individual  passengers  escorted  by  mere  child- 
ren, whose  tribe  was  a  sufficient  protection/'  and  this  was  among  the 
Momunds,  a  fierce  and  rapacious  clan.  Pride  of  blood  and  pride  of 
country  are  equally  strong  among  them.  Not  one  but  knows  the  muoaes 
and  deeds  of  his  fathers,  and  his  clan ;  not  one  but  points  out  a  thousand 
perfections  in  his  native  valley,  and  is  ready  to  draw  his  sabre  for  the 
honour  and  beauty  of  Afghanistan.  Mr.  Elphinstone  sums  up  their 
character  in  words  which  Bumes  and  later  travellers  show  to  have 
be  enhardly  favourable  enough  : — *<  I  know  no  pe<^e  who  have  fewer 
vices,  or  are  less  voluptuous  or  debauched.  Their  vices  are  revengre, 
envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  obstinacy ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fond 
of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  dependants,  hospitaliie, 
brave,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ;  and  they  are  less  dispoaed 
than  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  falsehood,  intrigue^  and 
deceit." 
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iL  QBE  AT  thinker  of  tbe  present  day  bas  said  &at  among  the  eertainties 
of  modem  times,  is  the  advent  and  progress  of  democracy;  and  confident 
in  their  present  position  as  the  believers  in  perennial  aristocratic  rule 
maj  be,  his  saying  is  true.  From  the  discovery  of  printing  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  power  has  gradually  been  more  and  more  divided  into  succes- 
sively smaller  and  smaller  fragments,  and  distributed  among  greater 
numbers  of  mankind.  Class  after  class  has  successively  been  called  on 
to  "bear  sway,  or  to  exercise  influence.  Downwards  to  the  base  of 
society  has  been,  and  is  the  tendency  of  power,  impelled  by  some  law  as 
unseen,  as  unaccountable,  yet  as  irresistible  as  gravity.  Onward  has  the 
resistless  tide  of  democracy  swept,  and  fabric  after  fabric  of  those,  who 
in  vain  reliance  on  the  dykes  with  which  they  sought  to  stay  its  pro- 
gress, 

"  On  lands  nsnrped  from  the  giant  sea 

Had  bnUt  tibeir  haUs  of  dt^ty," 

has  been  sapped  or  swept  away  by  its  waters. 

Yet  its  progress  has  been  by  no  means  continuous  or  uniform.    At 
times  it  has  appeared  to  recede,  or  even  actually  receded ;  and  men  fan- 
cied, as  they  do  now,  that  its  force  was  spent,  and  have  exulted  in  the 
thought.    At  other  times  it  has,  after  a  season  of  repose,  advanced  with 
the  rapidity  and  fury  of  a  torrent ;  and  men  have  shrieked  with  dread, 
least  the  rising  waters  should  overwhelm  them.    Yet  in  both  were  they 
mistaken.    Neither  has  democracy  with  impetuous  force  swept  over  the 
earth,  nor  has  it  been  destined  permanently  to  recede.    Through  all  the 
various  changes,  which  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  discovery  of 
printing,  the  true  parent  of  modem  democracy,  the  working  of  the  general 
law  of  its  progress  is  perceptible.    Through  the  Reformation,  the  Puritan 
and  Aristocratic  revolutions  of  England,  the  establishment  of  American 
Independence,  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Reform  Acts  in  these  countries;   through  the  "Monarchy  tempered  by 
epigrams,"  the  Military  Republic,  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  and  the  second 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  in  France,  democracy  has  travelled  with  ever 
increasing  sway.    Each  of  those  great  series  of  events,  now  that  we  look 
back  upon  them,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  note  its  progress.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  of  the  periods  which  witnessed  their  enactment,  some 
exclusive  privilege  of  some  man  or  set  of  men,  to  bear  rule  over  the  rest, 
was  resisted  or  assailed ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of  them,  the  ob- 
noxious privilege  was  either  abolished  or  shared  with  the  assailants.    6ow 
the  conquerors  obtained  their  triumph,  how  far  their  success  was  complete 
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or  partial,  and  how  they  used  or  abused  that  success,  it  is  the  bunness 
of  those  who  wrote  their  histories  to  rehtte ;  and  in  manj  different 
ways  is  that  history  told.  That  the  general  result  of  each  has  been  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  few,  and  the  advancement  of  the  power 
of  the  many,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respeeftSy  most  of  those 
who  have  thought  upon  the  subject  will  admit. 

Whether  this  be  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  a  question  upon  which  men 
have  differed  and  will  continue  to  differ ;  but  the  fact  caniiot  be  disputed* 
For  our  own  parts  we  cannot  believe  that  the  working  of  that  which 
appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  progress  of  man,  emanating  as  it  must  have 
done  from  his  divine  Creator,  and  part  of  His  mysterious  govenuDent 
of  this  world,  can  be  evil.  Looking  on  the  advance  of  democrat  as  an 
indication  of  the  future  destiny  of  man  upon  this  planet,  chequered 
though  it  must  be  with  ill,  (being  terrestrial,)  we  cannot  believe  that  it 
does  not  bring  with  it  much  of  good.  But  it  is  vain  to  argue  with  the 
irresistible ;  it  is  idle  to  consider  whether  the  advance  of  democracy  be 
for  good  or  ill.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  bear  sway  in  the  present 
generation,  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  good  and  to  diminish  the  evil ; 
to  remember  that  they  and  the  generation  among  whom  they  govern,  are 
but  trustees  of  power  for  a  future  generation,  who  will  in  time  adminis- 
ter the  trust  themselves ;  that  they  must  render  a  strict  account  of  their 
stewardship  to  an  imperious  posterity,  and  a  far  stricter  and  more  terri- 
ble account  before  a  far  more  awful  Tribunal.  Since  the  numbers  who 
are  to  direct  the  destiny  of  themselves  and  others,  either  directly,  as  in 
America  and  England,  by  their  votes,  or  indirectly,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  their  opinions,  are  gradually  becoming  greater,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
governor  and  ruling  class,  to  prepare  the  new  depositaries  of  power  for 
its  proper  exercise.  As  is  the  seed,  so  will  be  the  harvest ;  as  is  the 
source,  so  will  be  the  stream.  If  the  classes  fix>m  whom  power  is  to 
emanate,  or  by  whom  it  is  to  be  controlled,  be  not  sound-thinking,  virtu- 
ous, enlightened,  just,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  those  qualities  will  be 
displayed  by  the  men  who  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  enjoyment  or 
continuance  of  sway.  The  diffusion  therefore  of  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing sound  ideas  among  the  people,  becomes  a  solemn  and  important  duty 
for  all  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  the  happiness  of 
their  countrymen. 

But  amongst  the  subjects  upon  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  be 
possessed  of  accurate  information,  and  the  materials  for  soimd  thought, 
there  is  scarcely  one  to  compare  with  history.  There  is  no  department 
of  human  knowledge  in  which  more  frauds  are  daily  committed,  in  which 
ignorance  is  more  abused  by  presumptuous  or  deceitful  half-knowledge. 
The  perversion  of  history  is  almost  the  business  of  party  politicians  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  seeking  to  bend  the  truth,  to  make  it  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  party  under  whose  banners  they  have  chosen  to  fight. 

Historical  antJogies  are,  a  great  portion  of  them,  the  stock  in  tmde 
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of  those  who  enga^  in  party  warfare,  and  of  all  the  deceitful  forma  of 
speech  or  writing  ever  invented,  we  believe  that  same  **  analogy**  is  the 
most  effectual  in  the  propagation  of  error.  It  is  so  easy  to  construct 
upon  jMiper  such  seemingly  close  parallels  between  some  two  distant 
epochs,  and  persuade  the  reader  that  the  one  is  but  a  copy  or  repetition 
of  the  other;  forgetting  all  the  while,  or  not  choosing  to  remember, 
the  numerous  appreciable  and  still  more  numerous  inappreciable 
circumstances  of  difference ;  forgetting  how  minute  a  thing  is  a  true 
story  of  any  series  of  events ;  in  how  many  slight,  to  us,  and  perhaps 
to  those  who  lived  and  acted  then,  unseen  and  unknown  causes,  lay 
the  germ  or  the  guiding  influence  of  what  was  outwardly  visible,  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  Yet  with  the  outward  and  visible 
alone  can  the  analogists  deal;  the  inward  source,  the  cause  why  the 
events  developed  themselves  in  one  fashion,  and  not  in  another,  is 
hidden  from  them ;  and  too  often  from  all  the  world.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  these  so  called  analogies  are  so  deceptive;  and  from  this 
also,  that  no  periods,  no  two  events  or  series  of  events,  be  they  ever 
so  like-seeming,  are  in  reality  like,  for  **  Time  is  a  great  innovator,  and 
never  repeats  himself.** 

But  it  is  not  the  chief  use  of  history  to  put  men  upon  their  guard 
against  the  sophisms  of  politicians,  to  furnish  them  with  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  daily  served  up  to  them  for  food ;  though  were  that  all,  its 
study  would  be  attended  with  no  small  benefit.  It  has  a  higher  destiny, 
and  was  intended  for  nobler  purposes ;  it  is  to  the  human  race  what  me- 
mory is  to  the  individual,  the  record  of  its  experience,  the  glass  wherein 
is  mirrored  all  the  path  which  it  has  hitherto  travelled  through  time. 
To  the  individual  and  the  race,  the  benefits  of  both  are  incalculable,  in- 
appreciable. Just  fancy  a  man  deprived  of  memory.  Who  is  there  that, 
whether  his  course  through  the  world  has  been  gloomy  or  bright,  would 
part  with  its  remembrance.  There  is  but  one  other  loss  greater  than  it 
— the  loss  of  hope ;  for  memory  and  hope  are  properly  man's  only  pos- 
sessions in  this  world,  the  only  things  that  with  truth  he  can  call  his 
own.  As  it  is  with  individuals,  even  so  is  it  with  nations  of  men. 
They  have  their  memory  of  the  past,  their  hope  for  the  futiu-e ;  deprive 
them  of  either,  and  you  rob  them  of  half  their  worth.  This  is  the  chief 
use  of  histoiy,  that  it  makes  men  wiser,  better,  more  tolerant  of  each 
other's  errors,  more  disposed  to  forgive  the  past,  and  to  hope  for  the 
future. 

In  the  present  age  the  study  of  history  has  been  pursued  with  singular 
success ;  vast  additions  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  historical  know- 
ledge since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The  philologists  and  antiqua- 
rians have  opened  many  a  new  path  tlux)ugh  what  formerly  was  a  waste ; 
they  have  dug  up  many  a  long  buried  treasure.  The  true  outline  and 
proportion  of  many  a  period,  which  was  concealed  by  the  dust  and  rub- 
bish that  had  accumulated  over  it,  have  been  developed  and  displayed. 
Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  last  quarter 
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of  a  centmy,  than  during  any  period  of  four  times  the  length  siaee  the 
revival  of  learning. «  The  advance  too  has  been  made  in  a  right  diree- 
tion ;  the  object  of  historical  research  latteriy  has  been  to  recover  as  modi 
as  possible  of  the  actual  daily  life  of  past  ages>  to  place  before  the  eyes  of 
the  present  generation  as  accurate  a  likeness  of  their  predecessors  as  could 
be  drawn.  The  self-contented  generalities  of  the  historians  of  the  last 
century,  have  been  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  passion  for  historical 
investigation  in  the  present ;  so  much  that  seemed  to  their  sucoessors  im- 
portant to  be  known  has  escaped  through  the  wide  meshes  of  their  oets. 
The  spirit  too  in  which  the  investigation  into  the  life  of  past  generatioiis 
is  carried  on  now,  is  characteristically  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
century.  The  latter  was  the  age  of  materialism  in  philosophy  and  scepticism 
in  religion,  and  its  tendencies  were  perceptible  in  eveiy  department  of 
literature.  It  was  believed  that  every  thing  could  be  explained,  could 
be  accounted  for,  could  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  some  theory 
founded  upon  actual  experience,  and  rejecting  as  incredible  what  was 
irreconcilable  with  itself.  The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  ftcnlty  was  then 
comparatively  new  to  man,  and  the  exultation  in  its  unfettered  enjoy- 
ment produced  a  natural  exaggeration  of  its  importance. 

All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  first  success  of  the  experimental 
philosophy ;  so  many  old  errors  had  been  corrected  by  it,  so  many  old 
prejudices  exploded,  so  much  of  what  men  had  believed  in  a  f»eoesding- 
oentury  had  been  shown  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact,  that  it  wis  no 
wonder  the  generation  that  witnessed  those  triumphs  of  hnman  reason 
should  believe  that  it  was  invincible.    Hence,  therefore,  everything  in 
history  which  seemed  improbable,  or  irreconcileable  with  actual  expm- 
ence,  was  rejected  as  fabulous,  or  explained  down  to  the  level  of  belief. 
Old  traditions,  the  germ  of  history,  and  sometimes  its  guides,  were  con- 
temptuously disregarded,  unless  they  happened  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  day.    No  attempt  was  made  to  trace  their 
origin,  to  develope  their  real  significance,  to  distinguish  the  truth  that 
they  originally  contained,  from  the  subsequent  additions  of  fable.     Ail 
that  was  not  demonstrable  by  actual  records  was  believed  to  be  nnaulhor- 
ised  invention,  and  unworthy  of  the  credence  of  an  enlightened  genera- 
tion.   A  far  different  spirit  has  since  prevailed  in  the  high  places  of 
science  and  literature ;  the  farther  progress  of  scientific  discoveiy  has 
corrected  the  errors,  which  its  early  triumphs    had    originated      or 
fostered.     The  more  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  enlarged,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  there  is  much  within  its  limits,  that  is 
inexplicable,  mysterious,  to  be  wondered  at,  by  no  means  to  be  explained. 
The  farther  science  has  gone  with  its  experiments,  the  more  has  it 
proved  to  man,  that  there  is  much  in  nature  which  he  is  not  destined  to 
comprehend  in  this  life.    There  has  been  a  consequent  re-action,  there- 
fore, against  the  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  experience,  the  invincibt- 
lily  of  reason ;  and  the  effects  of  that  re-action  are  perceptible  in  history 
also*    Men  are  content  now  to  scrutinise  the  traditions  of  the  past 
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rowly,  not  to  reject  them  as  impostores ;  to  consider  them  as  the  shadows 
of  real  events,  indicating  perhaps  vaguely  and  in  exaggerated  proportion^ 
the  shape  and  hearing  of  the  reali^ ;  hut  not  as  the  phantoms  of  imagi- 
nation,  or  the  creatuxes  of  fraud.  There  has  been  more  of  reverence 
for  the  past,  and  more  of  belief  in  its  reality  has  been  infused  into  his- 
torical investigation.  The  spirit  of  the  past  is  solemnly  evoked  from 
the  tomb^  and  reverently  interrogated  as  an  oracle  whose  responses  are 
pregpaant  with  truth,  not  rudely  cross-examined  as  a  hostile  and  pre- 
varicating witness. 

In  this  general  advance  of  other  nations,  we  unfortunately  have  had  but 
little  share;  in  no  country,  unfortunately,  has  the  study  of  history  been  so 
neglected  as  in  Ireland.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  this,  the 
ohief  of  which  has  been  our  national  degradation.  Hitherto  the  study 
of  our  own  history  has  been  discouraged  and  neglected.  The  records  of 
the  past  are  with  us  but  the  register  of  misfortune ;  the  path  upon  which 
we  have  travelled  is  stained  with  the  blood  and  moistened  with  the  tears 
of  our  coimtry.  The  wretched  divisions  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
such,  that  hitherto  it  was  i^ot  safe,  if  it  were  even  practicable,  to  treat  of 
the  history  of  this  country  as  it  ought  to  be  treated  of.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  contention  between  rival  sects  and  parties,  not  the  common  pes* 
session  of  the  nation ;  it  was  the  ''  debateable  land,"  to  be  fought  for  by 
the  contending  sections  of  the  people,  not  the  national  domain,  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  all  for  the  common  good.  This  however  is  not  destined  to  be 
so  for  ever ;  the  wounds  of  civil  discord,  if  not  healed,  are  closed;  we  caa 
bear  to  consider  the  origin  and  discuss  the  remedies  for  our  existing 
evils.  But  as  long  as  the  history  of  our  own  country  was  a  sealed  book* 
'<  barred  and  banned,  forbidden  fare,"  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  the 
history  of  other  nations  should  attract  much  of  our  attention.  Their 
stories  could  possess  little  interest  for  us,  when  we  had  none  of  our  own 
to  recount.  But  now  that  the  impediments  that  prevented  the  cultivation 
of  the  one  are  disappearing,  the  desire  for  the  other  will  rapidly  spring 
up. 

The  work  which  heads  this  article  is  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  what 
has  been  already  done  towards  allaying  the  <'  fever  at  the  core,"  of  the 
nation's  heart,  and  holds  out  the  most  cheering  anticipations  for  the 
future.  That  the  substance  of  it  should  have  been  delivered  in  the 
shape  of  lectures  to  crowded  audiences,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  this 
city ;  that  those  lectures  should  have  been  received  with  applause,  and 
that  the  pleasure  with  which  they  were  listened  to  should  have  given  rise 
to  a  wish  for  their  publication,  is  more  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  most  sanguine,  five  years  ago.  Of  the  other  eminent  services  of 
its  gifted  author  in  the  cause  of  national  regeneration,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak  at  large.  By  the  present  work  he  has  raised  himself  at 
once  to  a  position  in  literature,  which  is  seldom  attained  without  long 
effort  and  repeated  attempts.  In  it  he  developes,  in  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble language,  the  thoughts  upon  the  subject  whidi  have  been  produced 
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by  his  own  reading  and  reflection.'   But  the  cliief  merit  (tf  the  work,  in 
our  opinion,  is  not  its  literary  exoellence,  great  as  that  undoubtedly  is,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.     It  is  evidently  not  the  ofl&pring  of  a 
sickly  love  of  notoriety,  the  production  of  one  seeking  merely  to  attnct 
public  attention  to  his  words,  but  the  utterance  of  thoughts  the  result  of 
much  labour  and  reflection  in  the  mind  of  an  earnest  man,  who>  beUeying 
firmly  in  their  truth,  seeks  to  impress  a  similar  conviction  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.     For  it  is  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  physi- 
cal ;  vigorous,  healUiy  life  seeks  to  diffuse  and  perpetuate  its  own  bebg; 
strong  conviction  has  a  natural,  inevitable  tendency  to  produce  conTic- 
tion :  opinion  has  had,  as  its  unfailing  attendant  since  the  birth  of  timei 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  propagate  opinion.    In  obedience,  perfaape  un- 
conscious, to  this  mighty  law  of  the  moral  creation,  the  present  work  ha; 
apparently  been  written  and  published.    Its  object  appears  to  be  to  act 
at  once  as  an  impulse  and  a  guide  to  the  study  of  history,  and  to  diffuse 
among  the  students  the  ideas  of  the  author.  Those  ideas  may  not  coincide 
with  the  views  of  all  his  readers;  but  none  can  doubt  the  eloquence,  not 
only  of  language,  but  of  thought,  the  vividness  of  illustration,  and  aboTeall, 
the  earnestness  of  conviction  with  which  they  are  expressed.    It  is  no  li^t 
matter,  and  argues  no  ordinaiy  moral  courage  in  tlus  sneering,  doubtiog 
age,  an  age  "  destitute  of  faith,  yet  afraid  of  scepticism,''  for  a  man  who 
entertains  opinions  differing  from  those  set  in  high  places,  and  wtoe 
images  pass  current  in  consequence,  to  put  them  forth  delibentdf  <od 
autbentically  as  his.    There  are  many  to  carp  and  find  fault  with  leslof 
inuiginary  defects  of  style,  or  errors  of  expression ;  many  to  condaa, 
still  more  to  disregard ;  few  to  praise,  still  fewer  to  appreciate  the  merits 

t  of  the  work  or  the  views  of  its  author.    But  it  is  time  to  present  oor 

i  readers  with  some  specimens  of  the  work  itself. 

In  his  flrst  lecture,  the  author  presents  to  view  the  two  leading  nsA 
opposite  doctrines,  which,  in  history,  as  in  every  other  department  of 
human  knowledge,  have  struggled  for  ascendancy  with  varying  success. 
The  passage  is  of  so  much  importance  to  the  right  appreciation  of  hi^ 
views  generally,  that  we  must  present  it  entire  to  our  readers:— 

**  There  hare  always  been  among  learned  and  reflecting  men,  two  different  thMrus 
of  history ;  perhaps  'twere  more  correct  to  say,  two  oppodng  doctrines  of  faisttfT  • 
with  both  of  these, — at  least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  between  thtf 
contrary  drift  and  tendency, — it  is  right  that  you  should  be  acquunted.  Tbej  Mtt 
are  founded  on  the  conviction,  that  society  has  made  and  is  making  undeniable  pro- 
gress in  a  great  yariety  of  ways ;  that  invention  has,  since  Bacon's  time,  been  Vke  ooft 
who,  having  been  bom  blind,  now  seeth  clearly ;  that  discoveiy,  instead  of  crtwliog 
on  the  ground,  or  skimming  diffidently  some  inland  sea,  has  taken  to  itself  wiogti 
mounts  like  the  newly-fledged  eagle  mid  the  powers  of  the  ur,  and  ploagfa>  ^^ 
irresistible  talons,  the  bosom  of  the  unfathomed  deep.  Physical  impossibilitT,  ^* 
mared  phantom,  has  begun  to  fade  from  the  minds  of  men ;  *  many  run  to  and  fr^  '"^ 
knowledge  is  increased.' 

<*  Giddied  with  the  wUrl  and  tumult  of  all  this  novelty,  some  are  satisfied  to  ^ 
their  philosophy  of  history  thereon,  and  thereamid;  and  these,  elate  with  the  app*"^ 
and  not  ignoble  hope  of  a  still  higher  speed  of  improTement,  and  believiog  thit  *  ^^ 
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unintemiptible  progress  is  yet  in  store  for  ns,  lay  down  for  the  fiitore  the  horo- 
scope of  hnman  perfectibiUty ;  and  by  way  of  rendering  their  theory  csfil  proof,  en- 
denTonr  to  demonstrate  from  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  that  the  world  has,  from  aa 
infinitely  dull  and  brutish  beginning,  been  steadily  and  regularly  progressing.  This 
^without  meaning  the  phrase  inTidionsly,)  I  may  call  the  nuiterialum  of  history. 

*'  The  opposite  doctrine  acknowledges  the  truth  of  the  facts,  whereon  the  other 
builds  so  confidently ;  but  it  revises  to  set  on  them  so  high  a  value,  or  to  adopt  them 
as  the  comer-stones  of  its  philosophy.  It  denite  that  history  can  be  read  consecutiTely, 
by  any  winking  taper  of  chronologic  criticism,  nor  eren  by  a  whole  encyclopedia  of 
flambeaux,  all  of  first  rate  sise  and  brilliancy.  It  frankly  owns  that  it  can  make  the 
flBMdb  of  the  past  fit  no  reetaagnlar  theory  of  progress.  Something  here  and  some* 
thing  there,— in  this  quarter  much  and  in  that  quarter  little, — H  balieres,  indeed,  that  it 
doea  rightly  understand :  but  a  great  deal  more  it  honestly  aToWiiit  cannot  comprehend. 
Paris  can  giro  it  no  solution  of  many— of  innumerable  doubts.  Could  it  firtt  get  the 
erack  theory  into  its  head, — ^why  tiien,  perhaps,  the  difliculties  might  Tsnish  away. 
But  haying  an  iuTindble  distrust  of  show-boxes,  it  wont  shut  one  eye  and  look  in  with 
the  other, — though  the  price  of  the  grand  exhibition  was  nerer  so  cheap  before.  It 
holds  to  the  persuauon,  that  both  its  eyes  were  giren  to  it  for  some  good  purpose;  and 
that  the  duty  of  keeping  in  view  all  that  we  eannct  understand.  Is  quite  as  imperatiTC* 
as  the  directing  of  faculties  to  the  objects  which  it  it  permitted  us  to  appreciate.  It 
feels  like  the  wise  man,  who  said  after  all  his  discoreries,  that  he  had  picked  up  only  a 
few  pebbles  on  the  strand  of  time,  while  the  mighty  ocean  of  things  lay  oatstretehed 
before  him, — inmieasnrable,  untamable,  incomprehensible.  It  has  no  curt  answer  to 
the  questionings  of  the  past ;  it  has  no  closely  fitting  counterpart  to  suit  the  future.  It 
belicTes  that  until  the  fundamental  mystery  of  gbod  and  otiI  shall  be  solTed, — its  his- 
toric forms  of  national  prosperity  and  suffering, — ^freedom  and  slarery, — peace  and 
war,^purity  and  corruption,  must  continue  to  be  seen  "as  through  a  glass  darkly.*' 
But  it  can  affbrd  to  be  content  without  the  knowledge  which  is  too  wonderful  for  its 
gnspt  satisfied  that  the  mighty  conflict  of  human  pasrions,  acts,  and  motiTOS,  is  part  of 
the  mystic  deyelopment  of  an  allwise  goTemment  of  the  world, — all  wise,  thoogh  the 
finite  cannot  span  the  infinite,— all  just,  though  it  doth  not  tabularly  square  with  our 
preconceptions.  It  knows  that  it  is  ii:  God  who  judgeth  the  earth ;  and  feeling  that 
history  is,  so  to  speak,  but  a  partial  aTowal  of  the  designs  of  the  Ifighty  One,— it  be- 
lieres  that  no  interpretation,  howcTcr  confident  or  erudite,  can  be  safely  credited  as  a 
certain  and  unerring  guide.    This  may  be  called  the  tpiritmaKMm  of  history. 

"  Need  I  hesitate  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  for  myself,  I  am  thoroughly  deroted 
to  the  latter  doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  one  in  no  way  incompatible  with  earnest  en- 
quiry, deep  research,  and  the  most  anxious  desire  to  turn  to  account  every  advance  in 
human  knowledge.  It  is  manifestly  our  duty  to  set  before  our  eyes  dafly,  a  rery  high, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  highest  imaginable  standard  of  improTcment;  to  labour  sedulously 
to  apply  all  the  lessons  of  experience  to  good  purpose,  uring  them  always  as  moral 
point$  itapptd — means  to  new  discorery,  and  still  further  adTancement.  And  if  opti- 
mism implies  no  more  than  a  practical  assertion  of  our  capacity  for  infinite  amelioration, 
and  our  unquenchable  desire  for  it, — I  too  am  an  optimist.  This  unshackled  and  un- 
bounded sense  of  good  attainable,  is  the  vital  spark  of  intellectual  life, — the  very  soul 
4)f  progress.  And  considering  that  after  we  have  done  our  utmost,  we  shall  not  attidn 
to  any  very  dangerous  pinnacle  of  wisdom,  it  is  well  that  the  theoretic  standard  should 
be  f  ery  high,  lest  the  practical  level  of  improvement  be  very  low.  The  sesman  keepa 
his  eye  upon  the  stars,  not  dreaming  that  he  will  ever  reach  them ;  but  he  knows  that 
while  his  course  is  set  by  their  immutable  light,  it  cannot  be  frur  astrsy.  This  is  tho 
4>ptimism  of  common  sense ;  which  while  it  looks  to  lofty  aims,  bids  us  remember  that 
we  are  but  dust" 

The  autihcnr  then  piooeeds  to  consider  what  histoiy  ought  to  be,  in  what  is 

itsessence,  and  where  the  particular  excellence  of  true  historians  lies*    Hk 

2h2 
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hy  hii  own  reading  and  rallection.    But  the  chief  merit  of  the  wot^  m 
oar  opinion,  is  not  its  litenrj  exoellence,  great  as  that  tmdoabCedl  j-  as,  bm 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.     It  is  eridentlj  not  the  t^bpria^  of  a 
■icUj  love  of  notorietj,  the  production  of  one  seeking  merelj-  to    ■  1 1 1  ai  I 
public  attention  to  his  words,  but  the  utterance  of  thoughts  tbe  res«dt  of 
much  labour  and  reflection  in  the  mind  of  an  earnest  man,  who,  beUevins 
flrmlj  in  their  truth,  seeks  to  impress  a  similar  convictioa    vpa«i  tfae 
minds  of  his  countrymen.     For  it  is  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  pJb^v- 
cal  t  vigorous,  health;  life  seeks  to  diffuse  and  perpetuate  its  ow-n  t»eix^ ; 
strong  conviction  has  a  natural,  inevitable  tendency  to  prodntse  coaiwie- 
tion :  opinion  has  had,  as  its  unfailing  attendant  since  the  tnrtli  of    txme, 
mn  irreustible  impulse  to  propagate  opinion.    In  obedience,  perli^>a    mi- 
consciouB,  to  this  mighty  law  of  the  moral  creation,  the  present  ^rtrr^  faan 
apparently  been  written  and  pnblished.    Its  object  appears  to  be  to   act 
at  once  as  an  impulse  and  «  guide  to  the  study  of  history,  and  to  dx^^ssp 
among  the  students  the  ideas  of  the  author.  Tluae  ideas  may  not  ecMz>cide 
with  the  views  of  all  his  readers;  but  none  can  doubt  the  doqaenc^e,    not 
only  of  language,  but  of  thought,  the  vividness  of  illustration,  and  atbo'w  all, 
theeamestnessofconviction  with  which  they  are  expressed.    Itia  xm»  lig^ 
matter,  and  argnes  no  ordinary  moral  courage  in  this  sneering,    donlating 
age,  an  age  "  destitute  of  faith,  yet  afraid  of  scepticism,"  for  m.  "f*»Ti  wriko 
entertains  opinions  differing  fnmi  those  set  in  high  fdaces,  and    vrlkose 
images  pass  current  in  consequence,  to  put  them  forth  deliliermA«ly  »t^ 
authentically  as  bis.    There  are  many  to  carp  and  find  fault  witb  T«al  or 
imaginary  defects  of  style,  or  errors  of  expression ;  many  to   condenui 
still  more  to  disregard  i  few  to  praise,  still  fewer  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  work  or  the  views  of  its  author.    But  it  is  time  to  presezK    oar 
readers  with  some  specimens  of  the  woi^  itself. 

In  his  first  lecture,  the  author  presents  to  view  the  two  leaidinjr  ^^A 
Opposite  doctrines,  which,  in  history,  as  in  every  other  dep^rt^j^  .  -t 
human  knowledge,  have  struggled  for  ascendancy  with  varyin~  -  ~^ 
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doctrine  upon  that  subject  is  sliordj  this,  that  history  is  to  natians  what 
biography  is  to  individuals,  and  that  as  it  is  the  province  of  the  latter  to 
make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the  actions,  but  also  with  the  motives, 
thoughts,  purposes,  character,  and  even  with  the  daily  household  life  and 
familiar  converse  of  the  man,  so  as  to  present  to  our  mental  view  a  com- 
plete picture  of  what  he  was ;  so  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  place  be* 
fore  us  the  opinions,  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions  of  nations ;  to  tell  us 
in  what  way  they  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being ;  to  set  them,  as  it 
were  under  a  glass-hive,  that  we  may  see  and  understand  their  internal 
life  and  action. 


« 


History  may  be  oalled  the  story  of  a  life.  It  may  be  the  life  of  a  nomade  tribe,  a 
peculiar  sect,  or  a  free  nation.  Whatever  has  within  itself  a  hnmaa  life,  a  charac* 
teristic,  vivid,  active  unity  of  purpose  or  condition, — is  capable  of  history ;  hot  as  suci 
life  is  indispensable  and  essential,  in  the  object  of  history,  so  history  itself  must  b« 

life-like  and  living.     'Tis  for  this  reason  that  I  call  history,  the  story  of  a  life. The 

story  of  a  life  must  be  told,  before  you  can  be  said  really  to  know  a  man. So  it  is 

with  nations.  You  must  learn  the  story  of  their  life,  before  you  can  be  sure  you  oo- 
derstand  them,  or  are  competent  to  judge  of  their  character,  temper,  worth,  or  ^i- 
poaition."  •  ,  •  •  • 

'*  Life  is  twofold.  There  is  the  physical  existence,  and  the  spiritual  being.  CG- 
mate,  soil,  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  these  are  the  elements  of  a  nation's  pbj- 
ideal  life,  and  these  may  be  abundant  where  the  true  and  healthy  spirit  Is  wboOr 
wanting.  Again,  these  may  be  comparatively  speaking  despicable,  and  that  spirit  mij 
be  great  enough  to  change  sterility  to  fruitfulness,  a  desert  into  a  garden. 

"  Look  at  Sicily  and  at  Holland, — the  most  complete  antithesis  perhaps  in  Eorope. 
The  former  placed  in  the  very  gangway  of  ancient  civilization,  endowed  with  t  Kil 
whose  fertility  has  passed  into  proverb,  girt  around  by  the  most  navigable  of  seas,  wTih 
coasts  indented  everywhere  by  natural  harbours,  exempt  from  any  peculiar  in  of  c^ 
mate,  gladdened  by  the  light  of  an  unclouded  sun,  and  occupied  for  ages  by  a  mnnertns 
and  intdligent  people, — ^in  every  physical  requisite  too  great  to  be  a  tributary,  yet  mo- 
rally never  able  to  assert  its  right  to  nationhood.    Here  is  a  riddle. 

"  Turn  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  now,  to  Holland — a  country  that,  until  four  cen- 
turies ago,  was  an  undnuned  marsh.  Great  cities  it  had  none ;  arable  fidds  it  had 
#Bw ;  a  fleet  of  herring  boats,  one  or  two  indifferent  towns,  no  timber,  and  a  scantj 
population, — these  were  its  materials  wherewith  to  go  nationally  to  work — tliese  cKm- 
stituted  its  capital  whereon  to  set  up  in  business  for  itself.  It  had  neither  opulence 
nor  arms, — military  discipline  nor  diplomatical  experience ;  but  it  had  a  heart,  and 
that  bid  it  hurl  defiance  at  the  greatest  empfare  of  the  world  ;~that  heart  made  Holland 
a  nation.    Here  is  another  riddle. 

"  Now  history's  business  is  to  solve  these  riddles.  Statistics  cannot  do  it :  statistics 
could  only  prove  that  Holland  was  scarce  the  size  of  Sicily ;  history  whispers — true, 
twt  Holland  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  Sicily  had  not  History  can,  moreover,  teC 
yon  of  that  mind,  of  what  quality  it  was,  how  it  grew  from  unperceptibiCty  to  form, 
bow  it  acquired  buoyanjcy,  self-confidence,  hope,  ambition, — ^how  its  dreams  became  at- 
tempts,— its  desires  vigorous  resolves,— its  will  a  power  inrincible  and  free.  It  saw, 
thai  *  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  on  its  having  sacli  a  gt>- 
Temment,  as  is  consonant  with  itself;'  and  what  it  dared  to  see,  it  did  not  fear  to  dou 
And  history  can  show  you  how,  for  the  want  of  such  an  indwelling  and  self-coonseU 
Img  spirit,  Sicily  has  been  trodden  under  foot  of  strangers,  from  Theocles'  fime  till 


now." 


**  Lists  of  events  are  historic  skeletons ;  yon  eannot  recogidse  tiien*  tbevgli  you 
stared  at  them  for  ever :  and  they  hate  ao  ysioe  to  give  an  aeooant  of  thwwirsfc    Of 
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what  good  are  these  to  you  ?  You  want  a  friend  who  can  apeak  to  you,  as  ye  walk 
together  hy  the  shores  of  the  unfathomed  past  Ton  want  to  hear  his  sighs  for  irrepft* 
rable  ill,  to  watch  his  quiTering  lip  as  he  recounts  with  pride,  the  fortitude  and  sd^- 
deniai  he  would  immortalise.  You  want  to  listen  to  his  joyous  laugh,  and  trace  the 
ftirrow  of  his  tears ; — ^you  want  to  be  upon  such  terms  with  him  as  to  know  the  cause  of 
bothy — wherefore  his  exultation  and  his  sorrow.  Such  a  friend  is  history ;  but  that 
dumb,  pulseless,  moUonless,  irrecognizable  collection  of  dry  facts  and  dates,  which 
sometimes  are  denominated  such, — b  not  history. 

"  Something  to  sympathise  with,-^«ooiething  to  lore,  —something  whose  spirit  is  in 
oommon  with  our  better  nature, — something  that  can  make  us  less  of  dross  and  mora 
of  metal,  less  absorbed  in  the  trivialities  of  time,  and  more  awake  to  the  recollections 
of  eternity,— this  is  the  want  which  it  is  the  object  of  true  history  to  supply,  and  what- 
soeTcr  fails  to  accomplish  this,  is  not  history. 

*'  For  history  is  a  living,  thinking,  creative  thing, — a  being  even  as  man  of  whom 
it  speaks ;  like  him  assuming  a  tliousand  accidental  forms  of  outward  pressure,  but 
within,  a  spirit  dwelling  mystically  there,  communing  with  us  when  we  seek  it|^ 
speaking  to  us  when  we  will  hear  it,  gifted  with  a  voice  full  of  comfort  and  truth,  but 
full  also  of  the  monitory  cadences  that  rung  in  Darius'  bonquetting-halls,  telling  of  un- 
hallowed empire  that  shall  pass  away." 

This  eloquent  language  is  true ;  true  in  even  a  wider  and  deeper  sense 
than  the  author  has  applied  it  in.  Life  can  sympathise  only  with  life ; 
man  cannot  permanently  take  pleasure  in,  or  derive  benefit  from  any 
species  of  composition,  which  does  not  speak  to  him  of  man.  Human 
life,  human  thought,  human  action  is  the  proper  subject  for  the  pen  of 
the  author,  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  chisel  of  the  statuary.  With 
dry  abstractions  they  have  no  business  to  deal,  if  they  seek  permanently 
to  enchain  the  admiration,  or  enlist  the  sympathies  of  their  kind.  Those 
sympathies  were  not  given  to  be  wasted  in  dreams,  but  to  be  employed 
in  active  waking  life ;  they  are  the  wine  of  life,  and  must  not  be  poured 
upon  the  barren  sands.  Hence  it  is  that  all  compositions  which  are  not 
conversant  with  such  subjects,  are  destined  to  early  and  unbroken 
oblivion,  they  contain  not  in  themselves  "  the  permanent,  the  enduring 
mighty.**  Look  at  the  work9«  whether  of  fiction  or  of  history,  which 
mankind  have  consented  to  honour.  Who  are  the  writers  whose  names 
and  whose  creations  are  as  familiar  as  household  words  ?  what  are  they  ? 
what  are  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  employed  their  genius? 
Man — ^his  life — ^its  story — ^the  stoiy  of  its  weal  and  woe — his  joy  and  suf- 
fering have  alone  employed  their  imagination :  in  a  word,  they  are  essen-- 
tially  dramatic.  Of  the  poetry  of  Greece,  what  portion  is  now  preserved^ 
valued,  read,  remembered?  Homer  and  the  Plays.  These  are  the 
relics  of  the  past,  the  fragments  of  the  wrecked  civilization  of  that  period, 
which  have  been  most  carefully  preserved ;  and  which  have  most  power- 
fully acted  upon  the  minds  of  far  distant  generations.  Whose  is  the 
noblest  and  most  familiar  name  in  English  literature  ?  Beyond  compare, 
Shakespeare's.  Not  alone  because  he  was  the  greatest  poet,  but  because  he 
was  the  most  accurate,  the  most  vivid,  the  most  life-like  delineator  of  man. 
That  Milton's  great  work  is  read  now,  is  owing  to  what  there  is  of  the 
dramatic  in  it;  that  it  is  read  so  little,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  it  deals  with  sutrjects  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  author 
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to  excite  the  sympathies  of  his  readers.  Far  down  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  man  lies  the  origin  of  the  law,  which  requires  that  a  histofj 
should  be  the  story  of  a  life,  of  the  life  of  the  people  about  whom  it  is 
conversant.  In  this  respect^  however,  does  the  life  of  an  individual 
differ  from  that  of  a  state  or  a  nation, — that  for  the  latter,  there  is  no 
hereafter.  The  existence  of  a  nation  begins  and  ends  in  this  world : 
the  individuals  who  compose  it  are  reserved  for  future  being  ;  hot  the 
aggregate  which  they  compose  perishes  utterly,  when  onoe  it  has  ceaacd 
to  exist  here.  For  a  people  there  is  no  immortality;  though  each  indi- 
vidual man  shall  be  clothed  with  immortality,  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
nation  no  ^'bbsuboam*  can  be  written.  Hence  history  carries  vrith  it  a 
moremoumful  interest,  than  any  accounts  of  the  life  of  an  individusl 
man  can  possibly  exdte  in  us.  The  existence  which  it  detineates  has 
ceased  for  ever ;  the  being  of  which  it  speaks  to  us  has  panoed  away  Hke 
a  shadow,  has  vanished  ^like  an  exhalation  in  the  evening,  and  no  man 
shall  see  it  more." 
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JUNE. 
•SOME   ACCOUMT    OF  0]t^]$e  Tf7A0l  HaB8EX.F. 

The  second  volunie  of  the  Magazine,  called  Anihologia  Hihemicay  openst, 
for  July,  1793,  with  "  an  account  of  Grana  Uile's  Castle;  with  an  engraving" 
of  "  Carrigahooly  Castle."  It  is  signed  with  the  letter  "  D."  and  runs  as 
follows :— - 

"This  cMtle  stands  in  Carrick  a  Owlj,  at  the  end  of  a  nook,  or  inlet,  in  the  bay  of 
Newport,  in  the  County  of  Maya  The  proper  name  is  Carrick  a  UiU,  or  the  rock  in 
the  elbow ;  alluding  to  the  impending  mountain,  or  the  strength  of  the  castle,  and  the 
recess  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  castle  is  a  strong  square  tower,  of  about  fifty  feet 
in  height,  divided  into  four  stories.  At  the  north  and  south  angles  are  two  small  pro- 
jecting turrets;  and  the  roof  was  raised  considerably  above  the  parapet  wall  that  snrw 
rounds  it,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  gable  ends,  in  one  of  which  was  a  window. 
This  served  as  a  banqueting-room,  as  it  has  a  chimney,  the  only  remains  of  one  to  be 
seen.  On  the  south-west  angle  is  a  low  round  tower,  which  served  for  a  guard-room. 
This  has  two  stones  and  loop-holes  for  the  discharge  of  musquetry. 

**  In  this  castle  lived  Grace  O'Maly,  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  Oraoa 
Uile ;  she  was  daughter  of  Owen  O'Maly,  and  widow  of  O'FIaherty,  two  Irish  chie& 
in  those  parts.  After  the  death  of  the  last,  she  married  Sir  Rickard  Bourke,  styled 
Mac  William  Eighter,  who  died  in  158A,  after  having  by  her  three  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Lord  Deputy  Sidney  writ  to  the  conncU  in  England,  in  1576,  that  O'Maly 
was  powerful  in  gallies  and  seamen.  Qrana,  who  was  a  high  si^ited  lady,  became 
fond,  at  an  early  age,  of  the  watry  element,  and  accompanied  her  father  and  his  sept^ 
In  mauy  naval  expediUons.  The  coast  was  plundered  of  cattle  and  other  property, 
and  many  people  were  murdered  in  these  excursions.  Grana  was  ever  foremost  in 
danger :  courage  and  conduct  secured  her  success :  and  the  aflrighted  natives  trembled 
at  her  name,  along  the  north-west  shore  of  this  isle.  Her  fame  attracted  many  des- 
perate  and  hardy  mariners  from  distant  parts.  Her  larger  vessels  were  moored  in 
Clare  island,  where  she  had  a  strong  castle ;  and  her  smaller  craft  she  kept  at  Carriek 
a  Owly.  A  hole  in  the  castle-wall  is  now  shown,  through  which  a  cable  was  run  from 
a  vessel,  and  fastened  to  her  bed,  that  she  might  be  the  easier  alarmed  and  prerent 
surprise. 

"  Tradition  says,  that  her  piracies  became  so  notorious,  and  her  power  so  dangerous, 
that  she  was  proclaimed,  and  five  hundred  pounds  offered  as  a  reward  for  apprehend- 
ing her.  This  she  disregarded  for  some  time ;  but  the  English  power  growing  strong 
in  Connaught,  she  resolved  to  make  her  peace  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  went  to  her 
court.  The  queen,  surrounded  by  her  ladies,  received  her  in  great  state.  Grana  was 
introduced  in  the  dress  of  her  country ;  a  long  mantle  covered  her  head  and  bedy ;  her 
hair  was  gathered  on  her  crown,  and  fastened  vrith  a  bodkin ;  her  breast  was  bare, 
and  she  had  a  yellow  boddice  and  petticoat  The  court  stared  with  surprise  at  so 
strange  a  figure,  when  one  of  the  ladies  perceived  that  Grana  wanted  a  pocket  hand- 
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tercbief,  Tvhich  was  instantly  handed  to  her.  After  ahe  had  used  it  ahe  threw  it  bto 
the  fire.  Another  waa  g^iren  her,  and  she  was  told  by  an  interpreter,  that  it  was  to  be 
pat  in  her  pocket.  Grana  felt  indignant  at  this  intimation,  and  applying  it  to  her 
Bose,  threw  it  also  into  the  fire,  declaring,  that  in  her  country  they  were  much  clean* 
fier  than  to  pocket  what  came  from  their  nostrOs. 

*'  After  having  made  her  peace,  she  returned  to  Ireland,  and  landed  in  a  little  cr«ek 
sear  Hoath.  She  walked  up  to  the  castle,  and  found  the  gates  shot,  for  the  fSamily  wa5 
at  dinner.  After  some  inquiries,  she  discoTered  that  Lord  Hoath  had  a  child  norsin^ 
not  far  off ;  it  was  a  boy  and  heir  to  the  title ;  him  she  carried  on  board  ship,  and  im- 
■lediately  set  sail,  and  arrived  safe  at  Carrick  a  Owly  ;  nor  did  she  return  him  until 
paid  a  large  ransom,  as  a  punishment  for  his  inhospitality.  For  many  years  after, 
whenever  the  family  of  Hoath  went  to  dinner,  the  g^es  and  doors  were  throim 
•pen. 

**  The  celebrity  of  Grana  Uile  had  been  a  prime  topic  of  bardic  song  for  many  year^ 
In  the  year  17c»3,  during  the  political  contests  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  administratioQ 
in  Ireland,  a  very  popular  song  was  formed,  partly  English  and  partly  Irish,  to  the  otl 
ah*,  and  the  burden — Grana  Uile.  This  we  have  endeavoured  to  procure,  bat  hitberto 
without  success.  We  shall  thankfully  receive  it  from  any  of  onr  niioier«Kia  readers 
who  may  possess  it,  and  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  the  Anthologia.'* 

The  derivation  for  the  name  of  the  castle  as  given  in  this  extract  is 
miserable.    If  it  meant  the  rock  of  the  nook  or  elbow^  it  would  be  X^^^jijiAi"^ 
ijA  l)-u]le.     But  the  people  in  the  place  will,  to  this  day,  tell  you  that  n 
means  the  rock  of  the  fleet ;  and  that  is,  £A|t|tA]5  A  cAblA]^,  which  m\Kh 
better  represents  the  histoiy,  as  well  as  the  corrupted  name.     In  the  Aci^t^ 
-  Hib.  vol.  iv.  p.  30,  a  song  with  the  usual  burden  is  given,  reiem^  &> 
*•  Dorset,"  which  is  propably  what  the  writer  alluded  to  above.     It  is  at? 
of  the  thousands  of  similar  effusions  which  have  had  their  run  from  time  to 
time.     In  the  same  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  340,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
referring  to  the  above  extract ;  it  is  rather  ill-writteu,  but  we  may  as  well 
transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : 


<i 


On  seeing  in  your  collection  for  July  last,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  cdel»^o-i 
Grace  O'Malley,  of  the  county  Mayo,  and  knowing  the  late  Doctor  Leiand  in  b> 
history,  and  others,  to  have  made  honourable  mention  of  her,  and  in  compliance  tviiK 
your  wish  relative  to  hef  song,  and  which  I  am  promised,  but  have  not  yet  obtaiae^i. 
induced  mo  to  go  to  her  native  country  and  endeavour  to  satisfy  public  cnriositT  reb- 
tive  to  so  extraordinary'  a  character,  and  could  learn  her  family  were  time  immemoml 
considerable  on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  kingdom ;  their  principality  extenib  z 
from  the  lake  called  Lough  Corib,  in  the  county  Galway,  to  Crogh  Patrick,  in  t.K  * 
county  Mayo,  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  the  city  of  Sligo ;  a  considerable  par. 
of  which  is  still  called  the  Uislcs  of  O'Mally — a  fine  fertile  tract,  mostly  skirted  bj 
the  sea,  the  bays  and  harbours  excellent,  and  beautifully  interspersed  with  vaJuaMr 
islands,  many  of  them  inhabited.  Those  lords  of  the  soil  became  early  conspicnioois 
from  aptness  of  situation,  for  maritime  affairs,  and  aaval  exploits,  which  the  motta  U 
the  name  and  family  at  this  day,  "  Terra  marique  potens,'*  seems  to  indicate.  Th-: 
prince  of  that  name,  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  be  of  consequent.^ 
in  that  county,  from  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  her  commander  in  chief  there,  as  proio-: 
martial  of  the  province  of  Counaught,  at  his  assizes  held  for  Mayo,  calling  hio 
first,  &c.  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  son  a  minor,  and  his  daughter  Grace,  grown  cp. 
who  was  therefore  through  necessity  obliged  to  take  the  management  of  the  faniih 
concern s,  and  of  which  she  acquitted  herself  wiUi  firmness,  by  keeping  her  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  her  castles  and  property,  so  necessary  in  unsettled  times,  respectable 
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I     from  whioh  some  would  haTO  her  (though  in  general  popular)  considered  a  pirate. 

She  seemed  early  to  favour  the  English  goYemment.    The  Burkes,  then  known  by 

the  Irish  title  Clanagh  Leeme,  numerous  and  powerful  in  that  county,  opposed  Sir 

Richard,  the  proTost-marshall,  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued,  at  a  place  called  Kuelli- 

deere,  in  that  county ;    and  when  Sir  Richard,  too  secure  by  numbers  to  be  otcp- 

powered,  Grace  ordered  her  forces  to  fall  on  in  behalf  of  the  <yieen,  which  turned  the 

fate  pf  the  day,  the  Burkes  being  completely  routed,   and  many  of  them  taken 

i      prisoners ;  among  whom  were  six  chiefii,  tried  next  day  for  high  treason,  at  a  sessions 

specially  held  for  that  purpose,  at  Cloghan  Lucas,  in  that  county,  and  hung  the  same  day 

^     on  the  spot ;  a  means  of  establishing,  immediately,  the  English  government,  for  irhich  the 

queen  was  so  thankful  as  to  write  a  letter  of  invitation  to  her  (still  extant  among  the 

papers  of  the  late  lord  viscount  Mayo,  her  descendant)  to  come  to  the  court  of  London, 

which  she  accepted  of,  though  far  gone  in  pregnancy  from  her  husband.  Sir  Richard 

Burke,  and  in  consequence  was  brought  to  bed  on  ship  board.    The  queen  received  her 

graciously,  and  offered  to  create  her  a  countess,  to  which  she  answered,  both  were 

^     princesses  and  equals,  and  no  honours  could  therefore  be  conferred  on  either  by  the 

other ;  but  not  to  decline  her  intended  favours^  she  told  the  queen  she  might  confer 

any  she  pleased  on  her  little  b<^  she  had  on  shipboard,  called  from  thence,  Tubodnugh 

"Lung,  or  Toby  of  the  Ship :  he  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  queen's  presence 

and  knighted;  and  afterwards  by  patent  created  lord  viscount  Mayo.     The  queen 

offered  her  a  favourite  lap-dog,  which  the  heroine  r^ected  as  useless ;  however,  at 

her  return  she  very  much  assisted  the  servants  of  the  crown  In  the  settlement  of  the 

country. 

•<  To  the  anecdote  you  related  of  the  transaction  at  Howth,  she  added,  that  of  having 
her  doors  open  at  meal  hours,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  hospitality,  and  her  prac- 
tice becoming  an  honourable  and  ancient  family.  From  hatred  to  adultery  she  seemed 
^  rather  to  countenance  the  early  marriages  becoming  about  that  aera  common  in  Ireland. 
Her  family  had  many  castles  exclusive  of  Carrick  Odey  you  mention,  and  in  particular 
one  in  the  valuable  island  of  Clare,  in  which  is  a  fine  harbour  and  quay,  aftd  so  esteemed 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  that  he  erected  a  fort  and  barrack  in  it,  in  which  he  kept  a  gar- 
;-:''  risen  during  the  protectorship.  Grace  endowed  a  monastery  on  it,  in  which  she  lies 
interred,  with  her  arms  and  motto,  still  to  be  seen  on  her  tomb-stone,  quartered  with 
those  of  her  husband.  It  seems  this  island  is  still  an  estate  in  that  name,  and  con- 
tinued until  lately  the  family  burial  place.'* 

The  reference  to  *'  the  late  Doctor  Leland,  in  his  history  and  others,"  has 

been  of  little  avail  to  us,  as  we  searched  the  ^ve  chapters  of  his  reign  of 

Elizabeth,  for  any  mention  of  our  heroine,  in  vain.    In  another  quarter  we 

were  more  successful,  for  in  HardimanV  excellent  History  of  Galway,  the 

'^'      author,  speaking  (p.  86,}  of  <'  Owen  O'Mayle,  Chief  of  Borrishoole,''  thus 

^  1       adds  in  a  note — 

♦ 

"Father  of  the  celebrated  Grace  O'BCaley,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Grana- 
■  T        toeaL    This  celebrated  heroine,  who  was  wife  to  Mae  William  Oughttr,  was  so  deter- 
^        mined  and  persevering  in  her  hostility  to  the  English,  and  committed  so  many  acts  of 
depredation,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1579,  to  send  a  body  of  troops  from  Gal- 
way, under  the  command  of  Captiun  'William  Martin,  to  besiege  her  romantic  and  im- 
pregnable castle  of  CarHcA-a'Uile,  near  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.     This 
expedition  sailed  jfrom  Galway  on  the  8th  of  March,  but  so  spirited  was  the  defence  « 
y         made  by  this  extraordinary  woman,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  on  the  26th  of 
('         the  same  month,  and  very  narrowly  esci^ed  being  made  jvisoners — a  circumstance 
ii         which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  instant  death  of  the  entire.      The  names  of 
^         the  men  sent  on  this  occasion  are  entered  on    an  old  MS.  book,  which  formerly 
^         belonged  to  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author." 
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This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  remind  our  readers,  of  the  barbonsnu 
upon  Irish  names,  though  yet  unnoticed^  which  the  above  and  other 
extracts,  from  books  written  in  careless  English,  betray.  Bat  we  may 
say  that  those  names^  EigkUt  and  OughUr^  are  simply  jAcb^m  lower, 
and  UAcbAjt^  W^»  ^Y  ""^^^^  ^®  descendants  of  William  de  BorgOi  who 
died  in  1324,  distinguished  themselves  after  they  renounced  the  English 
laws,  dress,  and  language.  The  words  Ti)AO^ley  and  ti^aoI,  signify  bald- 
ness and  bald ;  and  some  suppose  that  our  heroine  was  the  more  leadilj 
taken  to  personify  Ireland  in  her  misery,  because  this  epithet  helped  to 
represent  the  plundered  and  desolate  state  to  which  she  was  rediiced  by 
the  n^>acity  and  oppressions  of  her  barbarous  and  brutal  English  mvaden ; 
'<  for,  the  name  of  0|tA^9e  ^ao\  has  been  frequently  used  by  our  bards  to 
designate  Ireland ;  and  hence  our  countrymen  have  been  often  called  the  sons 
of  old  0|tA]pe  <Y^4^l.'* — HardinumU  Iriik  MimtrAy^  vol.iL  p.  140. 

The  name  is  written,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  corrupt  ways,  as  **  Giana 
Weal,"  "  Graine  Uile,"  "  Grania  Wail,*'  &c.  &c.    Hardiman   (giving  her 
the  quoii  English  name)  says  she  was  "  Grace  0*Maley,  mother  of  Theobald, 
the  first  Viscount  Mayo,"  and  he  cites  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  toL  ir.  p. 
125y  stating  that  "  Grana-na-Male,  daughter  of  Owen  O'Malej  of  the 
Oulesy  an  ancient  Irish  Chief,"  was  **  widow  of  O'Flaherty,*  and  jnamei 
"  Mac  William,"  whom  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  (as  he  on  the  28th  April,  1^ 
informed  Queen  Elizabeth,)  ''  found  verie  sensible,  though  wantiDg  the 
Englishe  tongue,  yet  understanding  Lattin.**  Lodge  calls  her  "  A  ladyaa^ 
renowned  among  the  natives  of  Connaught,  who  relate  many  adventues  ad 
remarkable  actions  of  her  courage  and  undaunted  spirit,  which  she  fre- 
quently performed  on  the  sea." 
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0|t^]^   fi)40l. 

Hardiman  gives  a  poem,  a  Jacobite  relic,  written  by  John  Mac  I>oimel^ 
(bom  1691,)  and  translated  for  the  Irish  Minstrelsy  by  John  D'AIton,  as 
"  verses  to  the  air  of  Grana  Uile.**  But  those  verses  in  the  Irish,  especially 
in  the  fourth  line  of  the  stanza,  have  rather  too  many  syllables  for  the  tmie* 
In  the  translation  the  metre  necessary  for  singing  is  still  more  widely 
departed  firom.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  present  either  the  one  or  the  otho* 
of  them  here  to  our  readers ;  but  we  willingly  avail  ourselves  of  the  original 
words  of  this  far-famed  Irish  song,  which  Mr.  Hardiman  has  the  credit  of 
having  recovered ;  the  more  especially  as  he  has  printed  them  without  a  trans^ 
lation,  which  we  shall  here  attempt*  We  may  well  say  "  attempt,'*  for  the 
task  is  really  not  an  easy  one.  Amid  the  horrors  of  Britidi  bondage 
our  peasantry  found  themselves  compelled  to  express  their  political  feelings 
in  language,  which,  even  if  its  words  were  heard  and  understood,  oonld  n<ya 
easily  be  laid  hold  on  as  grounding  a  criminal  accusation.    Hence  tbe 
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expressions  of  the  songs  were  commonly  obscure,  highly  metaphorical,  and 
such  asy  if  detailed  in  translation,  would  admit  of  an  innocent  interpretation. 

We  shall  feel  it  our  duty,  on  giving  translations  from  the  Irish,  to  take  a 
very  different  course  from  that  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the  ^  Minstrelsy  ;*' 
we  shall  not  give  poedcal,  and  still  less  free  translations ;  we  shall  endeavour 
to  adhere  to  our  text  with  even  verbal  exactness ;  we  shall  not  only  strive  to 
adopt  the  idiom,  but  shall  retain  the  very  order  of  the  words  of  the  original, 
marking  the  intended  English  order  merely  by  numerals,  and  supplying  the 
consequent  obscurity  of  the  text,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  notes. 

0|l^]^  f1)AoU 
I. 

Sf  baA]6eA]tcA,  aY  V]  ruA]Ti)i)eAc,  b]  Ctfilki^e  fi)4oly 

^A|t  bo  ciiaU^s  n  f uACAf  A  A  p^ir^  v^]v ; 

'^6  caAlA]6  n)e  A5  STtuAjAC  i>a  b-A]li)e  a  |t6]|t 

IBll|t  fOACAb  A  fUA1)-CO]ip  A5  IBiilk|9e  fi)Aol. 

ttY  bobA]t]t6  !  bobA]t]t6  !  0]t^]$e  ti^Aol ! 
l8obA|t]td !  bobA]t|td  !  a  <8|i^i9e  cl&]b  ! 
l8obA]tft6  !  bobA]t]td  !  0|i^]$e  ti^Aol ! 
ft'f  iDai7A  B-f ^5  n)e  le  bo5A6  %  ca  ii)e  ]tei8. 

U. 

itu]]i  n)e  A  rsiobol  f ,  <dji^]f)e  Tt)Aol ; 
&AC]l  rne  xyAji  f5ttTi7A]iAc,  5ft^  nyo  cl6]b ; 
tt]|t  f ofjAilc  Ai)  bo]iAif,  le  f ^]^e  ai)  Ue, 
1$]  cuIIac  f  a  Ti)allAc  A]]i  0|ta]9e  fi)Aol ! 
ttY  bobA|t]td !  &c. 

TRULY  LITIRAL  TRAN8LATI0K. 

I. 

/( is  troubled,  and  not  eaqr,  was  Grainne  Mhaol, 
As  a-heard*  she'  tlu  cries  her*  of  ^children*  owd,^ 
A  is  it  heard' .I>  with  the  champioa  of  beauty  on  last-night. 
That  was^cmshed*  her*  m^sleep^body*  on  Grainne  MliaoL 
And  bobarro  1  dodarro  t  Grainne  Uhaol  1 
Bobarrol  dodarro  I  O  Grainne  of-my-bosoml 
Bobarro  1  dodarro  1  Grainne  Uliaol  1 
And  nnlesa  find*  V  about*  to^rock^  her,*  am*  Fwidone  I 

n. 

Pat*  V  in«  aijf*  bam*  her,*  Grainne  Mhaol, 
Thought*  I*  that-tA«-i0a«-not  sordid,  th»  lore  my*  ofi-boeom  ;* 
Upon  the  opening  tlie*  ofi-door,*  with  the  ring  (dawn)  the*  of-daj,* 
There  was  a  boar  on-tlie  top  upon  Grainne  Uhaol  I 
And  bobarrol  Ike. 
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The  Chttoipion  of  Beauty  may  be  supposed  to  be  some  insurgent  chief- 
taioy  who  detailed  the  wrongs  of  the  countiy.  The  bam  was  the  place 
of  security,  it  may  be,  the  entreochment  in  the  bogs  and  morasses*  where  the 
remnaat  of  the  oation  was  resting  £»  defence.  The  boar  is  evidently 
Britain,  which  by  foul  stratagem,  and  noctunial  aggrdBsion»  still  ccmtrived  to 
get  the  upperhand  of  our  loyely,  dear,  but  prostrate  country. 


BOMi:   ACCOUNT   OV   OT7B  WOBDS  POB 

0]i^]9e  Ti)Aol. 

The  old  mystic  Irish  song  preserved  by  Hardiman,  or  our  literal  transla- 
tion of  it,  did  not  satisfy  us ;  neither  would  the  Jacobite  effusibn  of  SeAJAii 
£l4i]iAC,  nor  John  D'Alton's  poetic  translation  of  that,  answer  for  the  air  as 
we  wished  to  see  it  arranged.    Yet  we  should  not  have  felt  at  a  loss,  because, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  our  countrymen  have  been  used  to  give  expressioD  to 
their  sorrows  and  their  joys  in  songs  written  to  this  strain,  upon  eveiy  fresh 
political  grief  and  oppression  heaped  upon  the  land,  and  upon  ereiy  new 
gleam  of  hope  that  Ireland  might  be  free.     It  was  only  then  to  look  about, 
and  select  from  the  popular  minstrelsy  ;  and  the  difficulty  might  seem  to  lie 
chiefly  in  making  the  choice.     Here  we  certainly  might  have  been  puzzled; 
but  the  point  was  unexpectedly  settled  for  us,  and  the  wonderful  baEbi 
which  we  published  in  our  last  number,  was  placed  in  our  hands  undff  cir- 
cumstances as  to  which  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say,  whether  or  no  ^e^ 
ought  not  to  be  considered  miraculous.     It  was  delivered  to  us  by  the  per- 
son whom  we  forwarded  to  the  West  last  year,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  discoveries  in  matters  connected  with  Irish  music,  and  we  give  bis 
account  of  this  affair  precisely  as  we  received  it  from  him,  with  the  simple 
assurance,  that,  as  we  take  him  for  a  person  of  the  strictest  veracity,  honour, 
and  integrity,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  narrative  must  be  true  in 
every  particular. 

There  is  a  magician  in  that  part  of  the  country,  (so  our  informant  telb 
us)  named  Biancoui.  The  Saxons  call  him  By-Ancdny ;  but  his  name  is 
Bi-an-co-ni.  His  art  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  preparing  a  vast  number  of 
machines  upon  wheels,  which  he  rolls  along  the  high- ways  in  every  part 
of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  the  districts  which  lie  within  the  sphere 
of  his  necromantic  influence.  He  makes  as  much  use  of  them  as  ever  the 
fairies  did  of  their  broomsticks ;  for  he  causes  them  to  traverse  bogs,  moors, 
and  mountains,  and  has  them  flying  in  all  directions  daily  on  a  thousand 
roads.  If  you  want  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  in  those  parts^  all  yoa 
have  to  do  is  to  walk  out  upon  the  road  you  are  disposed  to  take,  and  whoi 
the  proper  time  comes,  to  call  for  Bianconi ;  and  immediately  up  comes  a  car 
going  in  the  direction  you  desire,  and  before  you  know  where  you  are,  yoa 
find  yourself  seated  upon  it,  and  carried  off  in  a  tangent  to  your  destination. 

Our  firiend  wanted  to  go  from  Galway  into  Connemara,  and,  having  learned 
the  secret,  got  upon  the  road  to  ltAC&A]t-A|ib.     He  then  proceeded,  as  pre- 
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scribed,  to  invoke  the  magician,  and  forthwith  foond  himself  booked  and 
seated  upon  a  conveyance,  stiled  "  the  Clifden  car,"  and,  as  his  driver  said, 
"  rowling  away  like  a  mug  without  a  handle."    He  was  not  long  there  when 
a  uoise  arose,  before,  hehhid»  and  all  about  him,  such  as  was  never  heard 
before  or  since — such  shouts,  such  laughter,  such  joking,  such  fun — a  school 
broke  loose  for  the  holidays  would  be  nothing  in  comparison.    Yet  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  car,  save  two  grave  and  reverend  looking  gentlemeD> 
dressed  in  suits  of  black,  and  to  all  appearance  in  the  costume  of  clergymen  of 
the  Catholic  church.    They  could  not  be  the  cause— could  not  they  ?    Man, 
woman,  or  child  could  not  pass  or  be  passed  by  the  car,  without  hearing 
themselves,  their  persons,  and  their  pedigrees  pelted  and  pourtrayed  in  Irish, 
and  held  up  to  public  praise  in  the  most  ludicrous  forms.     From  joking, 
jibing,  and  jeering,  they  passed  to  singing,  and  among  other  excellent 
things,  came  out  "  0]t^]9e  Ti)Aol,  for  the  extinction  of  tithes."    He  that 
sang  it  said, "  that  he  was  once  in  company  in  the  county  of  Clare,  at  a  din- 
ner with  several  Protestant  Parsons  and  others,  and  that  being  asked  by  the 
pcursons  for  a  song,  he  excused  himself,  because,  he  said,  he  had  but  one,  and 
that  was  considered  by  many  so  scandalous  to  the  Established  Church,  that 
he  could  not  think  of  uttering  it  in  such  company.     But  the  parsons  would 
take  no  excuse,  and  he  sang  the  whole  of  it  for  them  to  their  great  delight ; 
for  they  not  only  highly  applauded  it  as  the  best  song  they  had  ever  heard, 
but  laughed  to  scorn  some  of  the  by-sitters,  who  hung  their  heads  in  shame 
at  the  notion  of  having  such  home-truths  told  to  the  parsons  to  their  face.'* 

Our  friend  was  so  taken  with  this  song,  that  he  determined  at  once  to  ask 
his  fellow  traveller  for  a  copy  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity.   And  after  a  little 
while,  (not  being  properly  aware  of  all  the  turns  of  the  spells  which  per- 
vade that  enchanted  country)  turning  round  in  the  car,— 
"  Your  reverence,"  says  he — 

With  that,  a  flash,  like  a  blaze  of  lightning,  blew  up  in  thunder,  in  the 
middle  of  the  car — ^the  two  priests,  driver,  car,  horses  and  all  vanished  into 
the  elements— and  there  he  found  himself  on  his  two  legs,  with  his  carpet 
bag  between  them,  a  copy  of  the  ballad  in  his  hand,  and  he  standing  all 
alone  at  the  comer  of  the  road  turning  down  towards  the  bridge  of  ti)liTi), 
at  that  head  of  loc  d^]ib]*ei>,  where  stands  CA]f  leap  r^  q|tce,  the  place 
of  all  others  he  was  most  amdoucr  to  see* 
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No.  xvir. 

In  introducing  the  iur«  b-|rti]l  ^A]|te  ceApfA  fi>A|i6!  No.  XXV.  in 
the  music  of  the  Ckvten  for  1841,  we  noticed  such  specimens  of  Irish  music 
in  phrases  oijime  bars  each,  as  it  was  then  in  our  power  to  refer  to.  Anotiber 
sample  in  tiiat  curious  metre,  and  a  very  perfect  one^^oonasting  of  four 
saeh  parts — ^is  now  before  us.  It  lay  amid  the  treasures,  all  but  lost,  of  oor 
own  MisceUaneous  Collection.  It  has  the  dreamy  character  which  seems 
peculiar  to  the  pure  airs  of  this  class.  Its  name  gives  proof  of  the 
ness  with  which  national  feeling  ever  combines  its  poetry  and  its 
one  sentiment; — ^3D'A]flii)5eAf  50  bi  nje'iijo  ^\VfSn^^^j  "  ^  dreamed 
I  was  sailing,**  or — ^to  express  it  literally  in  onr  way — *'  A-dreamed  I  that 
waa^  I'  in  my  sailing  itaU"  We  regret  that  the  original  words  (as  iar  as  we 
know)  have  perished,  save  this  name  alone ;  upon  which,  of  coarse,  we  founded 
what  follows, — the  subject  having  been  suggested  by  a  seal,  representing  a 
boat  at  sea,  with  a  man  at  the  helm,  lookmg  at  a  solitary  star,  and  with  the 
mar6s**  Sij$teperdifJ€tuiiperduJ' 

I  dreamed  I  was  sailing  afkr  o'er  the  deep  rdUing  eea. 
And  I  saw  that  fair  star  I  have  gased  on  eo  fondly  with  thee ; 
Though  silence,  like  death,  was  around  me,  I  felt  not  alone. 
While  its  mild  orb  to  cheer  and  to  guide  me  so  doadlessly  shone. 

But  oh  I  when  the  wings  of  the  tempest  had  darkened  its  ray. 
My  bark  o'er  the  waters  was  cast  with  no  guide  for  its  way ; 
And  thus  o'er  this  world's  dreary  ocean  of  life  when  Tm  tost, 
I  shall  turn  for  my  guidance  to  thee — *'  If  I  lose  thee,  I'm  lost." 

No.  XVIII. 

The  second  volume  of  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy  contains  a  coUectxn 
of  the  relics  of  Jacobite  Irish  poetry  so  copious,  that  we  scarcely  thon^t 
we  could  have  been  the  means  of  adding  to  it.  However,  a  fiiir  oonespon- 
dent  in  Munster  convinces  us  that  this  is  a  mine  by  no  means  yet  ezhansted, 
and  has  transmitted  to  us  the  noble  air  which  we  now  publish,  (it  some* 
times  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Rodney's  Glory,")  the  original  name  of  which  is 
^An)ny  ll]3,  or  King  James.  It  was  accompanied  by  two  stanzas  of  the 
f  Irish  words,  but  unfortunately  written  in  £nglish  characters,  with  the  vain 

attempt  to  imitate  the  sound  of  the  Celtic.  To  unravel  this  tangled  skein 
would  indeed  be  a  labour;  we  must,  at  least,  defer  it,  and  proceed  to  press 
the  more  willingly  without  it,  because  we  indulge  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
yet  obtain  a  copy,  not  subject  to  the  same  difficidties ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
spread  of  the  study  of  Irish  literature  will  hasten  the  result.    It  may  be 
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gleaned,  that  the  song  represents,  in  the  first  stanza,  a  vision  of  a  being  of 
surpassing  beauty,  approaching  from  a  hilL  The  dreamer  in  the  second 
stanza  asks  ^  who  art  thou  that  movest  so  gracefully  ? — art  thou  Pallas,  or 
Venus,  or  &ir  Catheriney  my  queen  P"  She  seems  to  answer,  ^'  You  may 
tell  your  friends,  and  not  your  foes,  that  King  James  will  sit  on  his  throne 
and  reign,  and  the  Saxon  will  be  dazzled  widi  the  gleaming  of  swords,  if 
only  I  can  gain  you." 

These  songs  all  evince  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  the  Irish  for  James ; 
for  his  cause  was  then  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment 
the  delight  of  the  nation,  when  a  prince,  clothed  with  right,  came  to  head  the 
X>eople  against  the  yoke  of  British  thraldom  ! 


KING  JAMES. 

Thy  star  is  dim,  green  Inniaful : 

Oh  1  where  are  thy  children,  land  of  the  Gael? 

The  sword  of  the  stranger  b  red  with  gore. 

Art  thoa  fall'n,  alas  I  to  rise  no  more? 

Thmt  beauty  beaming  e*er  thy  brow* 

Thy  joy  and  strength  I  where  are  they  now  ? 

Thy  heart — hath  it  bvrst  ?  for  it  never  would  qni^, — 

And  thy  harp  b  now  only  heard  to  wail 

O'er  thy  sons  in  the  cold  grave  sleeping, 

Or  darkly  in  bondage  weeping. 

O'Donnell,  rise!  come  forth,  O'NiaH, 

The  wrongs  of  our  country  call  for  your  steeL 

"Tb  fireedom  that  crieth  "arise!  awake ! 

*<  To  die,  or  Erin's  iron  chain  to  break." 

O'Connor,  like  thine  eagle,  come ! 

M*Carthy,  strike  thy  warlike  drum. 

O'BrianI  O'Toolel  and  O'SuUivan  Mor, 

Bushing  down  from  your  hilb,  like  the  wares  oa  the  shore, 

Be  combined  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

And  death  to  the  ttbawt  stranger  I 

These  gloomy  days  are  nearly  past. 

The  Idng  of  our  hearts  b  coming  at  last; 

And  wild  shouts  of  Joy  to  the  heavens  we'll  raise, 

While  fires  on  every  hiU  and  mountain  blaze. 

"  Avenger,  lead  us  against  the  foe, 

"  True  hearts  will  speak  in  every  blow. 

"  Ten  thousand  huzzas  shall  ascend  on  high, 

"  We'll  restore  our  prince,  or  for  Erin  die ; 

"  With  our  God  and  our  swords  to  aid  her 

'*  We'll  vanquish  the  proud  invader. 
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No.  XIX. 

This  tune—"  John  R6ynolds"^-wa8  kindly  contrihated  to  our  store  by 
Mr.  John  Barton.  As  to  the  name  or  authorship^  we  cannot  say  there  is 
any  direct  evidence ;  but  we  may  say  that  if  the  air  be  not  by  Carolan,  at 
least  the  style  is  very  like  his ;  and  the  title  is  so  much  in  his  &shion»  that 
we  think  the  probability  may  be  said  to  be^  that  it  was  both  named  and  com- 
posed by  him. 

No.  XX. 

This  is  a  dance,  under  the  odd  name  of  "  Wooden  Ware/'  sent  to  us  from 
Castlemart3rr,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  seems  to  be  not  rery  ancient.  The 
close  in  the  fourth  bar  induces  us  the  more  readily  to  say  so.  In  the  modem 
music,  all  over  Europe,  from  the  more  recent  Scotch  airs  In  the  north,  (see 
the  close  in  the  fourth  bar  of  "  Ye  banks  and  braesy"  &c.)  to  the  school  of 
Rossini  in  the  south,  (see  the  close  in  the  fourth  bar  of  the  seccmd  part  of  **  Di 
tanti  palpiti,  &c,)  this  is  a  most  &vourite  point.  It  consists  in  closing  upon 
the  second  of  the  key  with  chord  of  the  dominant  We  do  not  absolutely 
say  that  the  thing  does  not  occur  in  the  ancient  music  of  Ireland  at  all ;  but 
it  is  rare— whilst  the  close  on  the  emphatic  sixth  is  common ;  just  as  in  our 
every-day  modish  songs,  the  close  which  we  are  now  speaking  of  is  com- 
mon— even  hackneyed-— whilst  the  use  of  the  emphatic  sixth  is  litde 
resorted  to. 


UhIbI-i  lletrOD.  j  =  7*.    p    Maetbm. 


1.  ThT  itw  b  dim,  fna  In  -  nli-hlll  Oli  whnc  u*  thj  ddl-dna, 
t,  0-  -  Dat-mU  UmI  amm  MX  CrKipUJTUmmgi  tf  owsw.fri 
S.  Tbng  (lwiiD-7  itjt    tn       nnr-ljiiut,  Hu  kiac     o/    eurhautiii 


l<fy,  ^<jw(i». 


Alltgn  Moderalo.  \  9. 


Uulnl'i  HtDoB.  <J  = 
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